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OUR  SCOTTISH  PULPIT.^ 

"  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel!**  Such  is  the  title  of  the  volume  now  before 
us^ — the  volume  for  whose  advent  the  public  has  been  made  to  wait  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  The  title  is  odd  enough.  Ezekkl  is  not  a 
book,  but  a  man,  "  In"  what  part  of  him  "  the  Gospel "  was  found 
Dr  T.  Guthrie  does  not  condescend  to  say.  It  might  be  in  the  head,  or 
in  the  heart,  for  it  was  certainly  to  be  found  in  both.  But  then,  how 
comes  it  about  that  Dr  Guthrie  is  able  to  conduct  so  extremely  subtle 
researches  as  this  hypothesis  implies  ?  The  process  and  method  of  disco- 
very might  be  useful  to  philosophers,  and  more  especially  to  our  philoso- 
phic cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  who  have  established  a  regular  corres- 
pondence with  dead  poets,  and  who  would  give  a  goodly  sum,  we  have 
no  doubt,  for  the  more  enviable  privilege  of  being  brought  en  rapport 
with  dead  prophets.  We  would  press  Dr  Guthrie,  with  respectful  ur- 
gency, to  publish,  like  Bacon  and  Descartes,  a  treatise  disclosing  and 
illustrating  his  Method, 

But  stop  !  "  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,— thirty. sixth  chapter."  Ah  1 
then  Ezekiel  is  not  a  man ;  he  is  a  congeries  of  chapters,  and  *'  the 
Gospel"  is  feund  in  the  thirty-sixth.  How  many  chapters  he  is  com- 
posed of  on  the  whole  we  are  not  informed,  but  say  forty-eight.  In  the 
other  forty-seven  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Gospel  is  not  to  be  found. 
It  has  been  stored  away  carefully  in  the  thirty-sixth,— -but  in  the  others 
there  may  be  alas  !  anything  but  the  Gospel.  We  could  not  have  be- 
lieved all  this  of  Ezekiel,  and  feel  ashamed  of  having  thought  of  him  so 
differently,  and  given  him  ciedit  for  a  &r  mpre  evangelical  spirit  than« 
it  would  appear^  he  possesseft. 

>  The  6oi^  in  ExekieL  Illiutrated  in  a  Series  of  Disooonea,  bv  the  Rev. 
TlBMiAa  GvnnuB.  D J)..  Author  of  ^  Plea  for  Rugged  Sehoole.^  Edinbargh  :  A, 
JtCBtedL 
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But  perhaps  the  puhlisher  is  to  blame  in  this  affair,  if  blame  be  at- 
tachable to  any  party.  And  now  when  we  consider  the  thing  gravely, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  above  title,  like  the  famous  order  to  the  light 
brigade,  is  not  what  was  meant,  "  Some  one  has  blundered ;"  and  it 
is  impossible  to 'believe  that  it  was  Dr  Guthrie.  It  does  look,  too,  we 
admit,  strangely  heterodox  to  suppose  at  this  time  of  day  that  his 
publisher  is  the  blame-worthy  person ;  for  if  there  is  one  quality  for 
which  Adam  Black  is  distinguished  more  than  another  it  is  his  sharps 
sigktedness.  But  Adam  Black  may  nod  as  well  as  Homer,  and  while 
he  was  nodding,  his  corrector  of  the  press  thought  it  his  privilege  to  snore ; 
and,  at  that  unlucky  moment  of  security,  an  enemy  could  easily  steal 
upon  their  un  watchfulness  to  substitute  **  in"  for  "  of"  Of  would  do. 
The  Principia  "  in  "  Newton, — the  Sonnets  "  in  "  Shakespeare, — the 
Paradise  Lost  "in"  Milton!  The  ''ins"  there  would  create  such  a 
nausea  in  the  stomach  of  a  scholar,  that  he  would  be  prompted  to  some 
deed  of  violence  to  relieve  his  distress.  But  of  instead  of  in  sets  all  to 
rights.     Therefore,  "  the  Gospel  of  Ezekiel"  is  the  correct  reading. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  blame  is  traceable  to  the 
publisher,  we  could  as  easilv  prove  that  Dr  Guthrie  is  incapable  of/  the 
confusion  of  mind  implied  m  the  published  title.  Again  and  again  in 
this  volume,  he  shews  us  that  a  silk  worm  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
ftilk  threads  which  that  worm  spins.  An  intellect  capable  of  discrimi- 
tiating  between  a  silk  worm  and  its  threads,  is  equally  capable,  or  nearly 
80,  of  discriminating  between  an  author  and  his  book,  or  a  prophet  and 
his  prophecies.  A  very  little  additional  training  in  ratiocinative  pro- 
cesses would  enable  him  to  penetrate  the  difficulties  in  his  way  to  the 
detection  of  a  logical  parallelism.  It  is  with  no  common  satisfaction 
that  we  thus  rescue  Dr  Guthrie,  for  whom,  we  do  assure  thee,  0  gentle 
reader,  we  cherish  the  most  decided  partiality. 

It  was  somewhat  daring  in  Dr  Guthrie,  to  risk  his  high  reputation  as 
a  preacher,  by  publishing  the  sermons  which  have  been  so  be- praised. 
A  learned  judge,  falling  into  the  humour  of  the  time,  once  compared  him 
to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  French  preachers  of  a  famous  past  era. 
It  was  hazardous  to  challenge  the  comparison  further,  by  placing  a 
volume  of  even  his  most  effective  discourses  beside  those  of  the  famous 
Frenchman.  For  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  former  praises  would  sound 
very  much  like  mockery  ;  or,  if  regarded  as  serious,  could  be  explained 
ijnly  by  the  strange,  but  not  uncommon  delusion  of  those,  whose  geese, 
according  to  the  proverb,  are  all  swans.  We  call  it  a  delusion.  Some 
would  be  apt  to  cill  it  finesse  and  stratagem, — a  specimen  of  those  fetches 
and  subtle  tactics  by  which  a  party  woos  a  glorification.  But,  indeed, 
there  is  a  strange  credulous  facility  and  easy  faith  in  partizanship.  The 
spectacles  of  sectarianism  on  the  nose  of  any  man,  create  as  great  decep* 
tions  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert.  A  man,  looking  through  them  within 
the  pale  of  party,  sees  every  object  pleasantly  magnified.  The  goose 
looks  to  him  a  veritable  npan,— the  body  as  large  and  well-rounded,  the 
can'iage  as  stately,  the  neck  as  proudly  curved,  and  the  voice  as  melo- 
dious and  musical  The  looker-on  actually  believes  it  all,  and  is  aa 
seriously  affected  by  it  as  though  it  were  all  as  true  as  the  Gospel.    But 
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let'  him  go  to  the  verge  of  his  own  territory,  and  through  the  same 
spectacles  look  at  his  neighbour  s  pond  beyond^  and  results  exactly  the 
reverse  are  instantly  obtained.  The  swan  dwindles  down  to  the  dimen* 
sions  of  the  goose.  His  music  is  a  hissing  noise  through  the  throat.  Hii 
majestic  motions  seem  but  the  awkward  strutting  postures  of  empty 
conceit ;  and  at  last  he  becomes  a  small,  black,  unlovely  thing,  like  the 
baldest  coot  or  ugliest  broadbill  that  swims  on  water.  These  spectacles 
are  largely  used  and  very  much  liked  in  the  communion  to  which  the 
Rev.  Doctor  belongs;  but  as  we  have  always  disapproved  of  using 
these  dangerous  "  aids  to  see/'  we  must  just  comment  upon  the  volume 
before  us  according  to  the  general  rules  of  fair  criticism,  at  the  risk  of  being 
deemed  far  too  moderate  by  our  friends  over  the  way. 

What  must  first  and  most  forcibly  strike  a  theobgian  in  perusing  Dr 
Guthrie's  volume,  is  the  entire  lack  of  logical  coherence  and  of  argumen- 
tative power.  The  truth,  which  he  has  sucked  in  during  his  religious 
infancy,  he  has  the  power  to  reproduce  and  illustrate.  He  can  isolate  a 
truth,  and  by  a  variety  of  felicitous  images,  shed  upon  it  numerous  re- 
flected lights,  until  it  stands  out  clearly  defined  and  vividly  discernible. 
But  he  has  no  faculty  of  consecutive  thought, — ^no  imagination  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term, — no  luminous  insight  into  a  subject  by  which 
he  can  descry  its  more  comprehensive  bearings,  or  note  its  more  minute 
shades.  Analysis  and  synthesis  are  equally  beyond  his  measure.  His 
conclusions  are  not  arrived  at  by  advancing  from  recognised  principles  of 
truth  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  They  are  borrowed  for  the  emergence, 
and  pa^ed  through  a  series  of  illustrations  which  flit  before  us  like  the 
sbiftmg  figures  of  the  magic  lantern.  His  volume  is  a  chamber  of 
imagery.  For  this  or  the  other  truth  he  betrays  a  doting  fondness,  and 
displays  his  partiality  as  Jacob  did  his  for  Joseph, — he  arrays  it  in  a 
coat  of  many  colours  ;  but  in  handling  any  knotty  point  in  theology,  it 
it  at  once  evident  that  the  master's  touch  is  not  there.  It  is  wanting, 
that  delicate  tact  which  at  once  discovers  the  aptitudes  of  an  intellect 
eonveraant  in  abstruse  themes.  He  himself  is  secretly  conscious  of  this 
HMDtal  inaptneas.  When  he  stumbles  upon  any  question  requiring 
€onuderate  circumspection,  and  exact  precision  of  thought  and  terms, 
hit  discomfort  becomes  palpable  to  every  eye.  He  beats  a  retreat  at 
speedily  at  possible  from  a  territory  where  his  eyes  can  discern  no  path ; 
and  in  retreating  he  generally  fires  ofl*  a  volley  of  depreciatory  epithett, 
and  carriet  it  with  a  jaunty  air  of  triumph,  that  he  has  escaped  the  en- 
UittlemeDtt  of  such  a  wilderness. 

Ui  tpeaking  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  class  of  questions  united 
with  it,  he  thut  deliberately  gives  them  the  go-by : — 

**  Let  theologians  settle  the  metaphysics  of  the  fa]l;  their  business  may 
be  to  know  liow  we  became  sinners,  our  first  iMisincss  is  to  know  how  we 
are  to  be  saved.  Leave  those  who  have  reached  the  land  to  settle  how  and 
<m  what  reef  the  vessel  struck ;  the  question  with  us,  who  still  cling  to  the 
•hnradt,  or  an  battling  with  the  sur^  is  how  to  gain  yon  blrtiat^  shore.  In 
God^  name,  and  by  God*s  help,  get  the  fire  put  out,  and  then  when  tibe 
flmot  axe  aaendied,  it  will  he  time  enough  to  consider  how  they  wevs 
kindled,    llathebleediogartery.and,  when  life  it  saved,  setUe,  if  yon  can, 
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incorrect  quotation  ;  and  immensely  more  the  disingenuous  application 
of  Scripture  to  points  with  which  it  properly  has  no  connection  what- 
ever. 

The  slight  instance  of  inaccuracy  in  the  above  quotation  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  '  send'  for  '  call*  in  the  text,  *'  when  I  have  a  more 
convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee."  In  like  manner  he  speaks  of  Laza- 
rus coming  from  his  grave  '*[clotked  with  grave-clothes," — a  phrase  which, 
however  true  the /act  may  be,  is  nowhere  found  in  Scripture.  These,  it  is 
true,  are  not  of  very  great  moment,  except  as  indicating  a  habit  of  mind 
capable  of  a  more  serious  faux  pas  in  handling  the  sacred  word,  and 
not  fitted  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  more  intelligent  inquirers. 
One  would  imagine,  for  example,  that  a  shrewd  but  honest  inquirer 
would  feel  his  faith  in  Dr  Guthrie's  accuracy  and  integrity  of  intellect 
rudely  shocked  by  the  following  blunder  : — 

^^  The  guest  who,  coming  modestly  in,  takes  the  lowest  place  at  the  table, 
is  called  up  to  the  seat  of  honour ;  and  I  have  always  thought  that  none 
are  so  sure  to  lie  in  Jesus'  bosom  as  those  1  have  seen  lying  lowest  at  Jesus' 
feet.  Was  it  not  over  one  who,  content  to  be  spoken  of  as  '  a  dog,'  held 
herself  well  served  with  crumbs,  and  asked  nothing  but  the  sweepings  of 
the  table,  that  Jesus  pronounced  this  superlative  eulogium, — ^  [  have  not 
found  such  faith ;  no,  not  in  Israel !'  '  God  exalteth  the  humble  and  abas- 
eth  the  proud.*  How  important,  therefore,  the  sentiment  of  my  text  !** — 
P.  133. 

Now,  really,  this  is  too  bad.  We  first  have  the  startling  thought  of 
Dr  Guthrie,  *'  that  none  are  so  sure  to  lie  in  Jesus'  bosom  as  those  I 
have  seen  lying  lowest  at  Jesus'  feet"  "  /  /lave  seen  /"  This  surely 
savours  of  no  small  presumption,  and  cannot  be  the  true  exponent  of  Dr 
Guthrie's  thought  He  evidently  intends  to  express  the  idea  that  none 
are  so  sure  to  lie  in  Jesus'  bosom  as  those  who  lie  lowest  at  Jesus'  feet. 
And  now  by  his  unlucky  want  of  precision,  he  in  reality  seems  to  exclude 
all  from  that  place  of  highest  honour  and  highest  bliss,  save  such  as  are 
within  his  own  ken  ;  and  to  constitute  himself  the  judge  of  who  are  or 
who  are  not  lying  lowest  at  Jesus'  feet.  We  are  aware  that  the  idea 
which  his  loosely  constructed  sentences  convey  is  in  reality  far  from 
being  his;  but  that  little  word  "/"  is  most  impertinently  intrusive 
throughout  the  volume,  and  it  never  intrudes  without  causing  confusion. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  wrong  in  his  facts.  It  was  not  over  her 
who  asked  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  master's  table, 
that  our  Lord  pronounced  the  "  superlative  eulogium" — "  I  have  not 
found  (not  such  but)  so  great  faith  ;  no,  not  in  Israel."  It  was  over 
the  centurion,  not  over  the  woman  of  Canaan,  that  this  eulogium  was 
pronounced.  It  looks  extremely  ridiculous  to  found  an  impassioned 
appeal  and  a  goodly  quantity  of  high-toned  sentiment  upon  a  false  basis 
of  facts.  Remove  suddenly  before  his  eyes  the  false  basis,  and  what  a 
wooden-posture  is  the  speaker  instantly  fixed  in,  while  the  impassioned 
rhetoric  is  relentlessly  broken  off  in  mid  volley.  It  will  not  mend  the 
matter  to  ny  that  the  one  fact  will  do  as  well  as  the  other, — ^that  the 
eeaturioD  was  equally  distinguished  for  humility,— and  that  the  conclu* 
sioD  eome  to  is  therefore  sound  though  the  facts  are  fiiulty.     Facts  can- 
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not  thus  be  shified  like  the  slides  in  a  magiclamp^  without  producing, 
a  corresponding  change  on  the  scene  of  vision.  The  woman  of  Canaan 
is  singled  out  on  account  of  her  superlative  humility  :  a  "  eulogium"  i» 
next  selected  which  the  preacher  declares  "  superlative  ;*'  and  the  whole 
point  of  the  argument  consists  in  establishing  a  bond  of  union,  or  a  gn^* 
dous  law  of  inseparable  fellowship  between  the  superlative  humility  and 
the  superlative  eulogium.  But  when  it  turns  out  that  the  ''  superlative 
eulogium"  was  pronounced  over  a  totally  different  person,  and  that  in 
reality  there  is  no  earthly  connection  between  the  superlative  humility 
of  the  woman  of  Canaan  and  the  "  superlative  eulogium/'  one  would 
imagine  that  Dr  Guthrie  would  be  positively  put  out,  and  comparatively 
put  to  shame. 

In  the  third  place,  we  would,  with  all  the  deference  imaginable,  »k 
Dr  Guthrie  where  he  finds  the  passage  which  he  places  within  inverted 
commas — "  God  exalteth  the  humble,  and  ahaseth  the  proud,"  In  what 
comer  of  the  Bible  are  these  words  to  be  found  ?  It  is  possibly  a  fair 
enough  enunciation  of  a  scriptural  doctrine.  But  when  inverted  commas 
are  employed,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  sentiment  be  correctly  indicated, 
but  that  the  very  words  be  correctly  quoted.  This  dangerous  habit — 
this  free  and  easy  method  of  dealing  with  Scripture— is  not  merely  indi- 
cative of  a  grave  laxity  of  intellect,  but  also  of  a  very  censurable  laxity 
of  conscience.  To  habituate  the  mind  to  an  unscrupulous  and  facile 
misquotation  of  other  men's  words,  a  misreport  of  facts,  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  circumstances,  is  to  rob  it  of  that  delicate  integrity  of  action 
which,  if  to  any,  is  certainly  indispensable  to  the  man  who  handles 
sacred  writ,  and  without  which  he  cannot  thoroughly  be  trusted  as  a 
public  teacher.  How  can  we  determine  the  exact  value  of  those  illus- 
trative  anecdotes  with  which  the  volume  is  garnished  ?  If  we  find  the 
mind,  by  giving  full  play  to  a  lively  fancy,  incapable  of  exactitude  of 
view,  and  prone  to  group  circumstances  together  for  the  sake  of  dramatic 
situation  and  force,  we  naturally  and  unavoidably  accept  all  anecdotes 
beginning  "  I  have  seen,"  "  I  have  heard,"  "  I  once  saw,"  •'  I  saw  the 
other  day,"  &c.,  with  a  full  modicum  of  allowance.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  that  he  would  purposely  falsify,  (of  course  we  speak  of  the  intel- 
lectual process — of  moral  falsification  Dr  Guthiie,  and  every  man  whe 
has  the  same  brave  and  manly  nature,  are  incapable),  but  his  mind  has 
been  trained  to  view  things  through  coloured  media,  and  to  feed  on 
things  highly  seasoned,  until,  like  the  constitution  that  has  long  been 
nursed  with  high-spiced  dishes  and  strong  stimulants,  it  demands  them 
as  its  necessary  daily  bread.  Take  away  the  stimulating  mixtures,  and 
it  would  perish  of  inanition.  Remove  the  drapery  and  coloured  glass, 
and  it  would  die  of  ennui. 

To  shew  still  further  the  subtle  delusion  of  intellect,  fostered  by  the 
habit  which  we  take  upon  us  to  censure,  we  give  the  reader  another 
extract : — 

^^  Bat  there  were  two  birds.  We  have  seen  one  disposed  oL  What  has 
become  of  the  other  ?  With  beating  heart  it  is  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  priest ;  and  the  close  of  this  ceremonial  offers  us  a  beautiful  and  most 
vivid  picture  of  the  removal  of  guilt.     The  living  bird,  type  of  a  siBnor  te 
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whom  a  Sairionrs  merits  are  to  be  imparted,  is  dipt,  head,  feet,  wings,  and 
feathers — plunged  oyerhead — into  the  blood-dyed  water.  It  is  '  liNAptized 
unto  death.*  And,  brought  out  before  the  people — all  crimsoned  with 
blood — ^the  priest  opens  his  consecrated  hand,  and  restores  the  captive  to 
liberty.  Image  of  a  pardoned  one  on  his  i>ath  to  glory,  it  spreads  out  its 
wings,  and  beating  the  air  with  rapid  and  rejoicing  strokes,  flies  away  to  its 
forest  or  rocky  home."— P.  241. 

We  will  not  stop  to  examine  the  soundness  of  this  interpretation. 
Sound  or  unsound  as  an  interpretation  of  a  beautiful  rite,  it  is  at  least 
made  to  illustrate  a  sound  and  valuable  doctrine  of  our  Christian  faith. 
In  our  opinion,  even  a  grander  truth  than  that  which  Dr  Guthrie  extracts 
from  it,  was  stored  up  there  to  the  enrichment  of  every  mind  that  could 
penetrate  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  ancient  ritual.  Our  business, 
however,  is  merely  with  the  words  enclosed  within  inverted  commas. 

'*  Baptised  unto  death  I"  We  again  beg  the  Rev.  Doctor  to  point  us 
out  the  chapter  and  verse  where  this  text  is  to  be  found.  The  form  of 
the  text,  which  he  would  have  us  to  accept  as  scripture,  is  either  very 
▼ague  and  meaningless,  or  else  it  bears  a  meaning  the  reverse  of  what  is 
warranted  by  scripture.  We  confess  we  cannot  attach  any  very  defi. 
nite  meaning  to  the  words  "  baptized  unto  death."  Do  they  mean  that 
death  was  the  terminus  ad  quern  in  this  mystic  baptism — the  proper 
and  fit  sequel  and  close — the  natural  consummation  ?  We  speak  of  a 
man  being  sick  unto  death— ^^ov  Oavmov.  Death  is  the  natural  and 
overshadowing  close  of  the  sickness,  and  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  true,  w« 
find  in  our  English  Bible  this  form  of  question  and  answer,  "  Unto  what 
then  were  you  baptized  ?  And  they  said  Unto  John's  baptism :  but 
the  word  there  is  not  wpot  but  e«9.  "  Baptised  vph^  Oavmov"  is  utterly 
meaningless. 

The  natural  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  that  Death  is  the  great 
Power  whose  authority  is  acknowledged  in  this  baptism,  and  whose  claim 
to  homage  and  service  is  asserted.  In  this  view  of  the  case.  Death  must 
have  a  personal  existence  like  the  Sheitan  of  the  Yezidis — an  ugly 
enough  master  to  be  dedicated  to.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  the 
strangest  doctrine  ever  conceived  in  the  human  mind,  this  doctrine  of 
Dr  Guthrie,  for  which  he  pretends,  by  enclosing  the  words  within  in- 
verted commas,  to  have  the  sanction  of  Scripture.  Is  it  possible  that 
he  could  be  beguiled  by  a  vague  memory  of  St  Paul's  words,  "  Know 
ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were 
baptize  into  His  death  ?"  This  is  possible.  A  dreamy  vagueness  of 
recollection,  associated  with  an  undefined  and  unclarified  haziness  of 
coneeptioD,  may  have  been  the  real  source  of  this  absurd  error.  With- 
out actually  taking  the  trouble  to  investigate  its  meaning,  or  rather  its 
DO-meaning,  he  sets  it  down  at  hap-hazard  for  the  sake  of  the  seeming 
aagmentation  of  force  which  it  lends  to  the  illustration  in  hand.  He 
pooeivee  not  the  Apostle's  beautiful  doctrine  of  our  being  baptized  into 
•union  with  Christ  in  His  capacity  of  spiritual  Headship  and  Pattern 
•of  codbnniity;  nor  the  speciality  of  the  death  «'  into"  which  we  a» 
'  baftiied.  It  is  not  death  in  general  but  the  death  special  of  Jesus 
Christ— €»t  Toir  Oavarnv  avrSv.     This  is  the  only  way  by  which  k 
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to  UB  possible  that  a  mind«  not  scrupulous  in  defining  the  outline 
of  its  thoughts,  may  have  blundered  so  egiegiously 

We  find  the  same  want  of  logical  precision  in  the  m  anagementof  bis 
subjects.  Take,  for  instance,  "  God*8  punitive  jus  tice,"  whichis  set 
down  as  one  of  his  themes,  and  at  every  page  we  find  the  same  striking 
inexactness  of  thought.  The  three  heads  into  which  he  divides  his  sub- 
ject are  very  illogical.  He  first  shews  that  God's  truth  requires  Him  to 
pimishy— so  does  His  love,— and,  thirdly,  so  does  the  Bible.  "  Qod's 
punitive  justice.*'  "  Justice  !"  Why  justice  ?  It  might  have  been 
^titled  with  far  more  propriety,  "  God's  punitive  truSi,"  or  "  God's 
punitive  love."  But  then  in  perusing  the  different  heads,  we  unfortun- 
ately find  as  little  coherence  between  them  and  the  paragraphs  set  down 
under  them,  as  between  the  discourse  itself  and  the  title  assigned  to  it. 

Dr  Guthrie'sybr/tf  then  is  certainly  not  logic  nor  philosophy.  Whence 
then  his  popularity?  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  popular  voice  has 
erred,  and  that  Dr  Guthrie  has  been  exalted  to  an  eminence  which  he 
has  no  title  to  occupy  ?  This  would  be  a  very  unphilosophic  judgment 
indeed.  The  popular  judgment,  on  all  occasions  when  the  popular  pas- 
sions are  not  engaged,  is  greatly  more  trustworthy  than  any  single  judg. 
ment  whatever.  A  pulpit  popularity  which  survives  after  the  people 
have  become  familiarised  with  the  preacher's  manner,  will  endure  a  liife- 
time  if  the  preacher  only  prove  true  to  his  own  powers. 

Accordingly,  on  contemplating  the  qualities  of  Dr  Guthrie's  mind,  we 
can  descry  a  broad  enough  basis  for  all  the  popularity  which  he  has 
enjoyed.  The  first  and  most  noticeable  quality  is  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  old  evangelical  divinity  of  his  country.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a 
thing  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the  head  :  but  this  makes  it  none  the 
less  but  immensely  the  more  a  durable  element  of  popularity.  He  seizes, 
with  the  tact  of  true  Christian  instinct,  the  broad  vital  truths  which  in 
the  olden  day  were  the  most  plastic  force  in  moulding  the  nobler  of  our 
national  characteristics — truths  ever  found  under  all  circumstances  to  suit 
best  the  throbbing  fears  and  hopes  of  humanity,  and  to  minister  to  human 
woe  its  most  sovereign  balm.  He  could  not  have  extracted  these  from 
the  mines  of  knowledge  himself.  He  found  them  in  his  country's  treas- 
ury ;  and  accepted  her  proffered  gifl  of  them  with  an  entire  homage  of 
heart  and  mind. 

Along  with  this,  Dr  Guthrie  possesses  a  style  extremely  effective  for 
the  illustration  of  a  truth,  and  for  impressing  the  popular  mind.  It  is 
true,  the  style  is  full  of  defects.  It  is  often  tawdry,  often  glittering  with 
tinsel  ornaments,  often  coarse  to  a  degree,  and  never  elegant.  There  is 
everywhere  apparent  a  passion  for  what  has  been  termed  strong  writing. 
There  is  the  forced  tone  of  the  stage,  a  histrionic  mannerism  shewn  on 
every  occasion  however  tame.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  is  nothing  if 
not  histrionic.  His  style  moreover  is  frequently  ungranunatical,  and  his 
sentences  confused.  But,  with  all  these  defects,  his  style  is  a  telling  one. 
He  has  a  good  command  of  ringing  Saxon  vocables.  Whether  he  knows 
aught  of  the  father  of  English  poesy  or  not,  he  has  at  least  drank  of  the 
streams  which  have  thence  flowed  down  to  us,  if  not  of  "  the  well  itself 
of  English  undefiled."     With  this  powerful  instrument,  he  can  touch  tlie 
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deep  chords  of  the  Enghsh  heart.  Really  there  does  seem  a  mystic 
charm  about  this  old  Saxon  language  of  ours  !  Its  words  thrill  the 
heartstrings  as  if  they  were  fraught  with  life,  and  knew  by  instinct  how 
to  find  entrance  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  souU  and  to  wake  at  a 
touch  all  its  hidden  harmonies.  Great  is  a  man's  power  who  with  a 
master's  cunning  can  use  a  tongue  so  musical — so  graphic — so  instinct 
with  life — so  suggestive  of  thought — so  thrilling  in  its  touches  of  pathos 
—so  overpowering  in  its  invective— so  stately  in  its  sovereignty  of  power. 
A  certain  command,  though'  by  no  means  a  very  extensive  one  or  one  of 
a  high  type,  Dr  Guthrie  has  acquired  over  this  enviable  instrument,  and 
verily  he  has  had  his  reward. 

Add  to  this,  his  lively  fancy — the  faculty  by  which  he  forms  his 
images  of  things — ^and  you  then  have  the  main  elements  of  Dr  Guthrie'g 
popularity.  We  have  already  said  that  he  possesses  no  imagination 
save  what  of  it  is  involved  in  fancy — no  power  of  combining  and  modi- 
fying conceptions,  or  of  selection,  adaptation,  and  construction — no  tn- 
vention  ;  but  fancy  he  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  fancy  is 
graphic,  prone  to  playfulness,  but  vivid  and  picturesque.  He  cannot  dis- 
course for  two  sentences  together  without  an  image.  Images  are  the 
stilts  on  which  he  strides  along — the  bladders  with  which  he  swims — 
the  wings  with  which  he  flies — the  arrows  with  which  he  fights — the 
spirits  with  which  he  conjures — the  yam  with  which  he  spins — the 
thimbles  with  which  he  shuffles  the  pea — and  the  dust  with  which  he 
darkens  the  sight.  This  sentence  which  our  pen,  led  astray  by  the  Guthrie 
mania,  has  dashed  off*,  thou  wilt  please,  0  gentle  and  virtuous  reader,  to 
view  as  a  fine  example  of  the  Guthrie  vein. 

But  as  he  would  probably  prefer  to  be  illustrated  by  his  own  sen- 
tences, words,  and  imagery,  we  extract  the  following  very  favourable 
specimen : — 

^'  Near  bv  a  stone — a  mass  of  rock  that  had  fallen  from  the  overhanging 
crag — which  had  some  wild  flowers  growing  in  its  fissures,  and  on  its  top  the 
fox-glove,  with  its  spike  of  beautifol  but  deadly  flowers,  we  once  came  upon 
an  adder  as  it  lay  in  ribbon  coil,  basking  on  the  sunny  ground.  At  our 
aj>proach  the  reptile  stirred,  uncoiled  itself,  and  raising  its  venomous  head, 
wim  eyes  like  buming  coals,  it  shook  its  cloven  tongue,  and  hissing,  gave 
signs  of  battle.  Attacked,  it  retreated  ;  and  making  for  that  grey  stone, 
wormed  itself  into  a  bole  in  its  side.  Its  nest  and  home  were  there.  Ana 
on  looking  on  that  shattered  rock — ^fisdlen  from  its  primeval  elevation — with 
its  flowery  but  fatal  charms — the  home  and  nest  of  the  adder — where  no- 
thing new  bat  poisoned  beauty,  and  nothing  dwelt  but  a  poisoned  brood,  it 
nemed  to  us  an  emblem  of  that  heart  which  the  text  describes  as  a  stone, 
which  experience  proves  is  a  habitation  of  devils,  and  which  the  prophet  pro- 
nouDoes  to  be  desperately  wicked."— p.  304. 

We  commenced  our  last  article  by  contrasting  Dr  Guthrie  and  Dr 
GillaiL  Upon  the  most  careful  examination  of  their  two  volumes,  we 
adhere  in  the  main  to  the  judgment  there  given,  although  we  admit  that 
in  some  points  we  gave  Dr  GutPirie  more  credit  than  he  is  entitled  to. 
On  the  eontnuy,  we  imd  that  the  volume  of  Dr  Gillan  bears  perusal 
better  than  we  repreaented.  In  transparent  clearness  of  style  and  the 
natimlneei  of  its  order,  Guthrie  has  the  advantage,  but  Gillan  is  never 
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cbfine  and  Yulgar—- is  always  argumentative — meets  objections  with  the 
utmost  fidrness — and  has  at  command  a  fine  vein  of  philosophy — and 
in  all  the  higher  elements  of  pulpit  oratory  is  immensely  Guthrie's  su- 
perior. He  is  incapable  of  such  blunders  as  Guthrie  is  constantly  mak. 
ing,  or  of  the  offences  against  good  taste  which  so  frequently  shock  us  in 
*'  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel."  When  Guthrie  says  that  a  certain  object 
"  hauled  into  the  boat,  proves  to  be  the  trunk  of  a  man,  bent  head  and 
knees  together/'  he  blunders  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  him  immeasurably 
below  Qillan.  Queer  trutdc  that !  So  also  by  his  want  of  tact ;  as  for 
instance  "  this  great  change  is  a  birth.  When  an  infant  leaves  the  womb 
—that  dark  sepulchre — &c.  1" 

But  turn  we  now  to  Norman  Macleod's  vigorous,  homely,  and  most 
useful  little  book  "The  Home  School,"  and  to  Mr  Caird's  sermon, 
*'  Religion  in  Common  Life,"  preached  before  the  Queen  and  "  published 
by  Her  Majesty's  command."  As  the  former  is  not  so  closely  connected 
with  our  Scottish  Pulpit  as  the  latter  is,  we  shall  in  the  meantime  take 
up  the  famous  sermon. 

"  Published  by  H.  J/,  command  !"  Ah,  we  must  walk  warily  here, 
lest  while  we  are  merely  thinking  of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  we  incau« 
tiously  tread  upon  the  toes  of  royalty.  We  cannot  own  to  a  great  degree 
of  terror,  even  for  a  doctor  in  Divinity  whether  his  habitat  be  the  eastern 
or  the  western  metropolis^-or  the  most  venerable  streets  of  either — the 
Cow  gate  or  the  Cowcaddens — the  Grassmarket  or  the  Guse  Dubs.  But 
the  Queen  !  "  Beware  instinct,"  says  a  great  authority,  "  the  lion  will 
not  touch  the  true  prince."  We  can  criticise  a  sermon  but  we  may  not 
hurt  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen. 

Ushered  into  public  notice  under  such  auspices,  the  sermon,  apart  alto- 
gether from  its  merits,  is  destined  to  a  wide  and  important  influence. 
The  imprimatur  of  the  Queen  is  a  passport  to  the  highest  circles,  and  a 
pledge  of  permanent  celebrity.  The  singularity  of  Her  Majesty's  pro- 
ceeding, renders  it  all  the  more  authoritative  and  influential :  and  for 
good  or  evil,  this  little  publication  must  long  continue  to  mould  and 
iEmd  fashion  the  character  of  pulpit  eloquence.  We  anticipate,  among 
the  youthful  divines,  a  general  imitation  of  Mr  Caird's  style  and  man. 
ner ;  and  among  the  higher  classes  a  preference  of  the  religious  tone 
which  pervades  "  Religion  in  Common  Life." 

It  was  therefore  with  no  common  feelings  of  interest  that  we  perused 
the  discourse.  Our  gratification  with  the  high  compliment  thus  paid  to 
our  poor  vilified  Church  of  Scotland,  was  only  second  to  our  anxiety  for 
the  religious  quality  of  a  discourse  which  had  excited  so  strongly  our 
Sovereign's  admiration;  and,  with  no  common  satisfaction  we  now  express 
our  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  sermon  amply  justifies  the 
Queen's  opinion,  and  the  high  compliment  which  Her  Majesty  has  paid 
to  the  gifled  preacher. 

The  idea  which  the  preacher  seeks  to  unfold  and  enforce  is  the  possi* 
bility  of  combining  vital  reli^on  and  the  ordinary  business  of  life— an 
idea  never  lost  sight  of  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  close.  The  reader 
will  be  apt  to  smile  at  the  obvious  commonness  of  the  thought.  ^'  No 
great  originality,  truly,  in  discovering  that  a  man  can  carry  his  religion 
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into  hii  ordinary  business  I  Why,  the  Christian  Church  has  surely  had 
some  feeble  glimmering  of  this  profound  thought  for  well-nigh  nineteen 
centuries  1  It  has  not  lain  so  remote  from  the  common  stock  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  but  that  the  veriest  suckling  of  Christianity  might  have  stum, 
bled  on  it !"  A  hasty  censure  is  easily  uttered ;  and  there  are  few  things 
more  soothing  to  the  unhappy  spirit  of  blear-eyed  envy  than  to  discern 
the  merest  commonness  of  min4  in  those  who  have  towered,  high  above 
their  compeers,  in  fame.  Over  this  sermon  of  Caird,  how  many  eager 
critics  stoop  I  We  have  the  rubicund  and  jolly  parson  who  thinks  "  that 
the  preacher  has  fair  talent  enough,  but  has  projected  his  mind  in  a  wrong 
orbit ;  the  thing  is  overdone  ;  the  emotional  nature  of  the  man  is  cer- 
tainly fervid  enough — ^but  no  balance^ — no  common  sense  views  of  every 
day  duties."  We  have  the  academic  man  with  no  emotion,  but  a  good 
deal  of  parchment,  who  despises  your  flash  popularity  and  extemporane.. 
ous  harangue :  '*  I  have  no  great  conceit  of  tMs  sort  of  thing — but  there 
is  more  of  plain  practical  sense  than  I  expected ;  it  is  true,  there  is  no 
originality  and  less  logic,  but  it  is  a  good  declamatory  address  upon 
Christian  practice ;  the  imagery,  I  should  think,  will  be  considered  apt 
by  those  who  have  a  taste  for  that  fashionable  pulpit  vice ;  the  deduc 
tions  are  frequently  unsound,  the  sequence  of  the  thoughts  very  often 
broken,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  good."  We  have  the  heavy-headed  theo- 
logian, the  sworn  foe  to  heresy,  who  break&sts  on  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  dines  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  goes  stertorously  to 
sleep  on  Hill's  Lectures :  ^*  Have  you  read  Caird's  sermon  ;  it  will  be 
attended  with  immense  harm ;  it  is  do,  do,  do,  from  beginning  to  end ; 
no  Gospel — no  clear  apprehension  of  the  all-in-allness  of  Christ ;  the 
fashionable  neology  of  the  times  has  injured  his  mind ;  what  with  his 
popularity  and  the  Queen's  favour,  we  will  have  all  the  young  preachers 
imitating  him  ;  depend  upon  it,  that  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
Evangelical  faith  were  never  in  greater  jeopardy  than  at  this  moment." 
We  have  the  clerical  swell,  full  of  himself  and  purring  his  satisfaction 
under  the  grateful  warmth  of  his  self-admiration  :  '*  Well  there  is  no- 
thing very  great  here  ;  I  think  I  can  myself  do  something  as  good  as  this 
at  least ;  no  brilliancy — no  sparkling  thought — no  genius — no  outstand- 
ing intellect."  And  we  have  the  beetle-browed  bigot  of  sectarianism  :»- 
"  Is  this  their  great  preacher ;  no  faithful  exposition  of  truth  here — no 
testifying  for  any  great  principle  ;  a  mere  display  ;  the  Queen,  it  seems, 
thought  it  something  great^  but  though  Queens  may  be  good  enough 
judges  of  singers  and  players,  they  are  but  sorry  judges  of  sermons.*' 
Such  is  the  price  which  Mr  Caird  must  pay  for  his  unrivalled  popularity. 
Putting  aside  these  groups  of  envy-bitten  critics  on  the  one  side,  and 
shutting  Uie  ear  to  the  indiscriminating  shouts  of  "  magnificent,"  "  splen- 
did/* &c  on  the  other,  let  you  and  us,  0  courteous  readers,  sit  in  judgment 
in  that  spirit  of  calm  and  generous  appreciation  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud.  It  is  no  oidinary  offence  which  Mr  C^rd  has  perpetrated  in 
achieTing  so  astonishing  a  popularity ;  he  has  jostled  and  elbowed  us 
ande  wiUi  so  little  ceremony,  treading  on  our  corns,  and  pushing  up  out 
of  the  crowd  without  ever  saying  ''  with  your  leave,  gentlemen,"  that 
really  he  merits  a  most  severe  censure.     But,   gentlemen,  let  us  extend 
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to  him  a  magnanimous  pardon,  and  thus  heap  coftis  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
which  is  the  very  refinement  of  revenge^  and  the  most  patent  method  of 
asserting  our  superiority.  Therefore,  be  it  known  to  all,  by  these  pre- 
sents, that  we  have  actually  pardoned  Mr  Caird  the  aggravated  and 
unacknowledged  wrongs  which  he  has  heartlessly  inflicted  upon  us  all  by 
achieving  a  celebity  so  /amous. 

The  commonness  of  the  idea  on  which  Mr  Caird 's  discourse  turns, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  triumph.  The  genius  of  Bums 
required  an  old  and  familiar  catch  to  kindle  its  radiant  flame ;  oflen, 
indeed,  it  caught  at  a  jingle  of  words,  which,  to  an  ordinary  mind,  would 
have  seemed  suitable  only  to  the  nursery ;  but  passed  through  the  loom 
of  his  plastic  mind,  it  came  forth  again  woven  into  the  loveliest  pattern, 
and  lustrous  with  the  changeful  hues  and  delicate  bloom  of  undying 
genius.  A  greater  than  Bums,  Shakespeare,  found  also  that  his  genius 
needed  something,  oflen  old  and  common  enough,  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  rear  his  splendid  fabrics.  What  could  be  more  common  than  the 
leading  thought  in  Robert  Hall's  famous  sermon  on  the  advantages  of 
knowledge  to  the  lower  classes ;  and  yet  he  produced  a  composition 
which  "the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die."  Chalmers  also  fre- 
quently adopted  a  very  common  idea  as  the  groundwork  of  a  sermon; 
and  yet^  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  producing  a  rare  work  of  genius. 
Indeed,  genius  is  oflen  as  much  displayed  in  creating  new  forms  of  beauty 
and  new  combinations  out  of  old  materials,  as  in  creating  what  is  ab- 
solutely new  out  of  nothing.  Old  things  are  like  seed- thoughts  cast  into 
the  soil  of  genius.  They  germinate,  effloresce,  bear  fruit ;  and  at  last 
are  given  back  with  a  hundred.fold  increase  to  augment  the  world's 
stores  and  the  number  of  its  joys ; 

"  For  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever." 

We  have,  however,  trespassed  upon  the  pages  of  Macphail  so  seriously 
that  we  must  reserve  our  analysis  for  another  article.  Furthermore,  a 
bruit  hath  reached  our  ears  that  another  Glasgow  doctor  has  a  volume 
of  sermons  in  the  press.  Let  Glasgow  flourish  I  Verily,  our  ears  tingle 
with  shame  at  the  recollection  of  our  irreverence.  In  the  rash  and  irre- 
verent spirit  of  the  age^  which  we  ought  rather  to  have  rebuked,  we 
dared  to  twit  the  venerable  company  of  Glasgow  doctors  with  an  anti- 
literary  and  most  ponderous  respectability.  Our  blow,  instead  of  smiting 
the  air,  fell  with  a  dull  heavy  echo,  as  if  half  the  natives  of  that  eccle. 
siastical  Goshen  had  received  a  wound^ — so  thickly  there  do  doctors  of 
divinity  congregate.  It  would  not  have  surprised  us  had  they  opened 
ihea  parks  of  artillery  upon  us^  and  fired  the  new  shell  with  the  unsa- 
voury name  to  stop  our  breath.  Instead  of  this,  however,  it  is  a  volume 
of  sermons  that  is  fired  off  at  us.  This  is  handsome,  and  they  will  find 
us  not  ungrateful.  There  is^so  a  very  noticeable  production  of  one  of 
our  doctors  in  the  east,  entitled  '*  The  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved," 
whose  author  possesses  so  many  attributes  of  effective  pulpit  eloquence, 
that  we  would  fain  pass  them  under  review  in  our  next. 
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AMERICAN  THEOLOGY.— PRINCETON  &  AND0VER.1 

Our  importations  of  American  Literature,  both  sacred  and  profane,  are 
of  a  very  mixed  complexion,  with  some  few  cosmopolitan  exceptions. 
They  partake  of  a  style,  for  which  we  have  no  other  name — and  there- 
fore, let  us  not  be  found  fault  with  for  using  it — than  Yankeeism.  This 
style  is  as  incapable  of  definition  as  Cockoeyism,  or  the  lost  patavinily 
with  which  Livy's  self  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  tainted.  The 
American  style  is  often  not  English — and  sometimes  fails  to  convey  to 
our  minds,  what  we  are  lef^  to  presume,  may  be  sense. 

But  there  are  illustnous  exceptions  to  this  general  estimate — and  even 
where  the  cases  are  not  strictly  exceptional,  the  fault,  or  perhaps  rather 
the  strangeness,  imputable  to  the  composition,  is  redeemed  by  very  valu- 
able qualities. 

The  vehicle  in  which  the  illustrious  Edwards  has  transmitted  to  us  his 
metaphysics,  may  be  characterized  as  the  good  theological  English  of  his 
own  times.  His  mind  was  saturated  with  the  Puritan  divinity  of  Eng- 
land— and  we  are  never  reminded  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  old 
country.  Washington  Irving  has  one  of  those  minds,  that  are  so  utterly 
impatient  of  impurity  of  every  kind — including  that  of  taste — that  his 
writings  are,  to  a  fault  perhaps,  void  of  any  haz;irdous  peculiarity — and 
have  not  a  single  trace  of  provincialism — or  even  nationalism.  Channing 
belongs  to  the  mixed  school  of  taste — and  has  not  escaped  the  Yankee 
peculiarity,  which  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is — whatever  our  dear 
brother  on  the  other  side  may  think — unmistakeably  easy  of  recognition. 
We  are  bringing  in  Franklin — somewhat  of  the  latest — into  the  series, 
but  he  was  in  no  way  American,  except  as  next  to  Washington, 
America's  foremost  patriot.  He  lived  much  in  England — and  his  model 
was  Addison.  In  London,  his  intercourse  was  with  good  writers,  or  with 
their  works ;  whether  he  was  employed  in  their  perusal,  or  in  passing 
them  through  the  press  in  his  character  of  a  journeymen  printer.  He 
writes  the  plain,  but  good,  and  almost  unerring  style  of  a  man  who 
learned  to  write,  before  Queen  Anne  was  dead,  and  who  lived  to  write 
on  till  George  Third  had  passed  the  middle  stage  of  life. 

With  re^rd  to  the  other  writers  of  America — those  we  mean  of  any 
note,  from  Jefferson  down  to  Emerson  in  prose,  and  from  Joel  Barlow  vp 
to  Longfellow  in  verse — they  are  Yankee  all  over ;  nor  is  there,  so  far 
as  we  know,  a  cosmopolite  in  the  whole  series.  And  yet,  for  manly 
vigour/ powerful  imagination^  and  even  able  invention  in  the  lighter  de. 
partments  of  polite  literature,  there  are  not  very  many  of  their  rivals 
in  any  country  in  Europe,  with  whom  several  of  them  may  not  claim  to 
compete. 

But — ^for  we  do  not  like  to  repeat  the  more  offensive  word  too  oflen— 
we  have  not  done  with  America,  when  we  have  done  with  her  pata- 
vinity  or  peculiar  character  of  style. 

A  graver  estimate  of  her  productions  iremains  to  be  mkde. 

*  ThedogiMl  EMay%  veprinted  from  the  PriiiMton  Review.  Flnt  Series,  with 
a  PreCMe  ^  tlie  Rev.  Patkick  FiiaBAiaif,  D.D.    Edinlmr|^ :  T.  &  T.  CUrk. 
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And  here,  we  grieve  to  say,  the  mixture  is  of  a  still  greater,  and  more 
to  be  regretted,  confusion  of  elements.  American  theology— both  .in  the 
critical  and  dogmatic  department — is  the  most  blended  mess  that  we  be- 
lieve to  exist.  The  first  religion  of  America  was  Puritan— that  is,  in  so 
far  as  itwas  derived  from  England.  The  Puritan  seed  long  remained — 
and  gave  its  character  to  the  only  productions  that  cama  to  us  fix)m  New 
England  (the  original  name  of  the  unborn  states),  till  very  late  in  the 
last  century.  From  Mather  to  Edwards — Presbyterian  Calvinism  sup- 
plemented by  Calvinistic  Methodism, — formed  the  contents  of  every 
transatlantic  importation  of  divinity. 

But  the  free  country,  of  course,  when  it  threw  off  every  yoke,  came 
to  be  a  harbourage  for  every  creed.  Priestley  and  Paine— found  there 
a  common  refuge.  Quakerism  had,  no  doubt,  been  there  long  before — 
and  Independency  and  Anabaptism  (mere  Puritan  varieties  however),  had 
waged  some  small  warfare  with  Presbytery  and  its  orthodoxies.  But 
Free  America  soon  began  to  challenge  its  perfect  freedom,  in  a  way  that 
clouds  with  suspicion  almost  every  volume  of  religious  name  or  preten- 
sions, that  comes  to  us  across  the  waters  that  divide  us  from  its  shores. 

We  have  not,  we  confess,  the  means  of  accounting  for  the  state  of 
^ings  which  warns  us  to  be  looking  out  for  the  plague-spot  on  every 
unaccredited  American  importation  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
sources  fi*om  which  the  evil  contact  is  acquired,  are,  however,  easily 
enough  ascertainable.  Priestley  is  reproduced  in  every  Socinian  tract  or 
book  that  belongs  to  the  American  divinity  of  the  last  age.  In  the  pre- 
sent generation,  the  indefatigable  labour,  and  the  boundless  market  that 
America  seems  to  provide  for  German  translation,  may  be  held  to  account 
for  the  neological  character  of  so  many  productions  of  their  religious 
press.  We  are  indeed  sadly  shamed  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  for  our  deficiency  in  the  mere  literature  of  controversy. 
Their  scholars  are  diligent,  while  ours  are  idle.  They  are  well  read  in 
originals,  and  in  commentaries  and  glosses  on  these  originals, — while  we 
are  doing  injustice,  by  our  indolence,  to  our  own  saner  and  sounder  views 
of  sacred  truth.  We  bring  from  America  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
doing  in  Germany  ;  and  we  reap  a  melancholy  reward,  in  the  shock  that 
we  receive  continually,  from  the  distinctions  of  German  poison  through 
a  Yankee  alembic. 

i  But  there  are  most  honourable  exceptions  it  distinctly  appears,  in 
America,  to  the  rule  which  might  seem  to  compliment  their  industry 
and  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  their  orthodoxy.  We  have  written  a 
long  pre&ce  to  our  review  of  the  Princeton  Essays — for  which  we  shall 
be  forgiven,  we  trust,  by  their  respected  authors  (such  of  them  as  sur- 
▼ive)  and  by  their  intelligent  editor — when  we  add  that  our  present 
object  is  to  recommend  in  earnest  and  decided  terms  what  we  reckon  to 
be  the  best  antidote  in  existence  to  the  very  poison  which  is  so  often 
found  lurking  in  American  publications,  whether  of  the  exegetical  or 
dogmatic  kind. 

It  is  indeed,  it  appears,  the  respectable  object  of  the  work  to  supply 
such  an  antidote.  The  authors,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate 
their  views,  are  moderate  Calvinists, — whose  extensive  reading,  and  en- 
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lightened  knowledge  of  their  own  principles^  have  enabled  them  to  exe. 
cute  merited  justice  on  the  all  but  free- thinking  generation,  that,  under 
several  masks,  are  trying  to  give  us  back  again  the  Christianity  of 
Origcn,  Pelagius,  Socinus,  and  Strauss. 

The  Essays  embrace  a  considerable  vaiiety  of  subjects,  and  cover  a 
large  extent  of  important  ground.  Their  excellence  consists  in  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  most  modem,  and,  therefore,  the  most  dangerous^ 
because  the  farthest  circulated  phases  of  what  religionists  of  the  new 
philosophical  cast  are  pleased  to  regard  as  legitimate  Christian  free^ 
thinking. 

The  other  extreme — which  may  be  characterized  as  the  Christian 
slavery— of  a  devotedness  to  mere  traditional  faith,  is  traced  and  ex- 
posed with  no  less  care,  knowledge,  and  general  ability.  Whatever 
exceptions  to  this  praise  we  may  chance  to  find  in  our  path,  will  be 
treated  with  the  regard  due  to  a  task  most  thankworthy  in  its  purpose^ 
laudable  in  its  execution,  and  allowing  a  high  dividend  of  approbation  to 
the  judicious  editor  and  spirited  publisher  of  the  collection. 

The  first  tract  in  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  ''  Rule 
of  Faith."  Here  the  Oxford  Tractarians  are  met  very  ably  by  a  distant 
ob^rver  of  their  doings,  and  a  careful  student  of  their  writings,  with 
powers  of  composition  at  least  equal  to  their  own, — with  reasonings  to 
which  most  of  them  have  ceased  to  be  equal,  since  they  have  enchained 
the  predominating  human  faculty  in  the  strait,  waistcoat  of  superstition^ 
— and  with,  evidently,  very  competent  learning.  The  subject  has  now 
ceased,  in  some  degree,  to  interest  us  here ;  and  perhaps  the  present 
treatment  of  it  savoui*s  somewhat  of  the  obsoletism  that  belongs  to  the 
treatment,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  controversy,  of  a  subject  be- 
come ephemeral^  from  the  rapid  transition  of  the  holders  of  the  first 
nonsense  to  the  second  stage  of  Popery,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
lowest  dregs  of  the  tiers  etat  of  vulgar  deism. 

The  second  treatise  discusses  very  ably  some  of  the  errors  which  we 
presume  to  be  of  pretty  wide  circulation  in  America,  on  the  subject  of 
the  person  and  divinity  of  Christ.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  here 
any  thing  fit  to  meet  exactly  the  present  state  of  the  Socinian  or  even 
Arian  controversy  as  known  to  us.  Arianism  seems  to  be  well  nigh 
dead ;  and  Socinianism,  so  allied  to  deism,  or  rather  rationalism,  ''  that 
thin  partitions  do  their  cells  divide,"  seems  to  have  nearly  "  swallowed 
up"  the  older  "  serpent." 

There  is  a  bold  endeavour  in  the  next  essay  to  reconcile  Arminiana 
to  the  *'  decrees  of  God."  We  do  not  very  much  admire  this  attempt  to 
bring  together  partizans,  who,  in  this  case,  at  least,  are  sure  never  to 
live  together  beyond  the  point  of  contact,  to  which  kind  well-wishen 
may  leeni  to  themselves  to  have  brought  them.  The  best  exposition 
that  to  our  knowledge  exists  on  this  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  Burnett's 
statement  of  the  controversy, — for  he  wisely  does  not  affect  to  settle  it, 
—in  his  work  on  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Arminianizing  divines  are 
fiur  more  apt  to  be  Arminian  on  the  doctrines  of  grace  than  Arminiua 
himiel:^— who  was  more  of  a  dashing  metaphysican  than  a  heretic,---and 
whose  wriihi§$  give  no  countenance  whatever  to  many  of  the  opinions 
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that  are  held  in  his  name.  Episcopius  and  Grotius  have  taught  his 
school  more  and  different  doctrines  than  their  master  knew, — and  the 
perter  and  shallower  professors  of  Episcopacy  in  this  northern  region  are, 
possibly,  little  aware  how  it  would  puzzle  them  to  find  authority,  in 
their  pretended  teacher,  for  some  of  their  unscriptural  glosses  on  the 
fallen  condition  of  mankind, — and  the  terms  and  requirements  of  re- 
novation. 

'*  Imputation*'  is  discussed  in  no  fewer  than  three  treatises.  We  do 
not  clearly  see  what  has  given  this  subject  so  much  title  to  bulk  in  the 
volume.  We  can  only  suppose  (from  an  able  history  of  Pelagianism  by 
which  these  discouraes  are  pi'eceded)  that  this  particular  heresy  is  making 
the  progress  which  is  perhaps  natuml,  where  standards  of  doctrine  are 
not,  or  where  they  are  carelessly  pressed  on  subscription.  We  obeerve 
that  some  of  the  exegetical  and  expository  works  that  come  to  us  fromi 
Andover,  &c.,  deal  with  the  doctrines  of  federal  representation,  whether 
by  the  first  or  second  Adam,  rather  mincingly,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of 
it,— or  ashamed  wholly  to  patronize  it.  We  are  afraid  the  divinity 
school  of  one  of  our  most  powerful  dissenting  bodies,  if  clear  from  such 
heresies,  is  too  little  careful  of  the  effect  of  imported  Americanism,  on 
the  studies  of  the  professors  or  the  pupils.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak 
decidedly  on  this  subject, — but  we  have  looked  into  certain  very  able 
publications  emanating  from  the  Scottish  school  to  which  we  have  re- 
:  ferred,  that  certainly  owe  a  moiety  of  their  learning  and  research,  and 
no  small  twang  of  their  style  of  disquisition,  to  the  imported  literature 
in  question.  We  have  before  us  two  or  three  volumes  of  a  reprint  of 
essays  from  the  American  **  Biblical  Repository,"  (a  work  to  which  we 
find  in  the  present  treatise  many  references,  by  no  means  of  an  assenting 
or  approving  kind,)  where,  amidst  a  great  deal  that  is  excellent  and 
useful,  more  particularly  in  the  display  and  exposure  of  rationalism  and 
infidelity^  there  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  compound  a  conserve  of  the 
honey  of  orthodoxy  with  the  aloes  of  the  less  scriptural  divinity.  A 
writer  in  the  Princeton  Essays,  in  illustration  of  one  attempt  to  reconcile 
such  combinations  (it  is  in  the  Essay  oh  Regeneration),  says  well  :— 

*^  The  troth  is,  that  this  whole  system  is  a  forced  and  unnatural  union 
between  Anninian  philosophy  and  Calvinistic  facts;  a  union  which  can 
neither  be  peacefal  nor  lastmg.  Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
attempted.  The  favourite  principle  of  the  opposcrs  of  the  doctrines  which 
are  now  called  Calvinistic,  in  all  ages  has  been,  that  moral  character  can 
only  belong  to  acts  of  choice.;  and  of  course  that  no  such  thing  as  original 
righteousness  or  original  sin  is  possible,  or  conceivable  ;  that  any  influence 
in  regeneration  than. that  of  moral  suasion,  by  which  one  man  is  led  to 
make  a  good  choice,  which  another  man  might  refuse  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances to  make,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency ;  that  doctrines  of 
election  and  perseverance  of  the  saints,  presupposing  that  of  efficacioua 
grace,  must  necessarily  be  untrue.  The  first  aepartures  from  these  doc- 
trines have  commenced  by  adopting  the  main  principle  and  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  it,  as  £Eir  as  possible^  with  the  doctrines  themselves ;  viz.,  that 
all  men  do  sin.  with  absolute  certainty,  the  moment  they  become  moral 
agents ;  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  infallibly  efficacious ;  and  that  all. 
whom  God  has  chosen,  certainlv  believe  and  attain  eternal  life,  fiut  leas 
than  a  generation  has  commonly  been  sufficient  to  break  the  connection, 
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and  leave  the  philosophical  principle  undisputed  matiter  of  the  field." 

It  ia  singular  enough  that  so  many  of  these  essays  (at  least  one-half^) 
should  he  employed  in  unravelling  the  sophistry,  by  which  attempts 
would  seem  to  be  made  incessantly,  on  the  other  side  of  the  western 
waters,  to  complicate  doctrines  of  different  ongin  and  effect,  with  each 
other.  In  this  country,  controversial  disputants  are  boldly  at  issue,  and 
take  opposite  sides  of  the  field  in  their  own  proper  armour  and  with 
tbeir  own  selected  weapons.  What  must  be  the  state  of  opinion,  where 
the  Cdvinist  avowed,  is  so  frequently  charged  as  in  these  papers,  with  a 
leaning  to  Pelagius,  if  not  sometimes  to  Socinus, — while  the  charge  is 
retorted  with  equal  spirit  and  keeness  on  the  opposite  party,  of  coinciding 
with  the  orthodoxy  which  he  repudiates.  Curioufi  examples  will  be 
found  in  the  review  of  Dr  Cox's  Sermon,  pp.  305,  6,  7,  in  the  discus- 
sions on  Sanctitication  and  Perfectionism,  pp.  335,  6,  7,  el  teq. ;  and 
throughout  the  article  entitled,  The  New  Divinity  Tried. 

In  the  next  promised  series,  we  hope  to  escape  from  this  loom  of  the 
gossamer, — a  web  so  fine  spun  that  its  distinctions  are  impalpable,  and 
need  the  bright  but  fading  hues  of  the  rainbow  to  make  them  perceptible 
at  all. 

We  now  come  to  a  great  deal  of  substantial  discussion  on  some  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  Popery.  But  these  we  leave  behind,  to  come  to  a 
treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  the  most  luminous,  if  not  the  most  learned, — 
the  most  seasonable,  if  not  the  most  recherche  in  the  whole  collection. 
The  essay  is  on  Sabbath  Observance.  From  this  tract  we  gather 
that  the  States  are  in  a  perfect  foam  on  this  subject  of  con  trovers}',— 
which  is  not  without  a  strong  and  peculiar  interest  on  our  side  of  the 
water.  We  perceive,  indeed,  in  looking  at  the  date  of  tlie  reprinted 
article,  that  it  is  somewhat  okier  than  we  had  at  first  perceived,  but 
nothing  can  be  better  timed,  than  a  reproduction  of  so  sensible  a  perfor. 
mance,  in  our  nation,  and  at  the  present  time.  We  submit  the  following 
specimen  of  its  tone  and  spirit : — 

''  If  religions  knowledge  is  thus  intended  to  form  the  character  of  men,  how 
is  it  to  be  communicated '{  It  does  not  come  by  immediate  revelation  from  the 
omniprefent  and  all-pervading  Spirit  of  God ;  and  although  traced  in  lines 
of  beauty  and  light  on  his  works,  these  have  never  been  read  with  sufficient 
GlearxK^ss  to  enlighten  the  understanding  or  impress  the  heart.  But  God  has 
communicated  it  to  us,  by  those  holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  even  this  clear  and  sumcient  revelation  of 
God  and  our  duty,  which  happily  in  this  country  may  bo  in  every  mun*8 
Lands,  is  silent.  It  arrests  no  man's  attention ;  it  utters  no  remonstrance 
when  n^g}ccted ;  and  never  was  designed  to  saperst'de  a  more  direct  and 
impressive  mode  of  instruction.  It  is  therefore  dy  divino  appointment  that 
nligious  knowledge  diould  be  communicated  by  living  teachers.  But 
waiTiDg  this  comB&ntion,  how,  in  point  of  &ct,  is  it  communicated  if  Can 
it  be  denied,  that  in  this,  and  evety  other  country,  the  great  majority  of 
men  derive  their  knowledge  of  religion  mainly  from  the  ministrations  of 
Hi  public  teschexB?  Most  men  are  so  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  life, 
that  thev  entiiel v  n^lect  the  attainment  of  any  regular  or  adequate  religious 
knowledge  by  their  own  exertions.  Were  it  not  for  what  they  learn  froui 
tlM  "gloomy  Uctarea*  of  the  Sabbath,  they  would  remain  as  ignorant  at 
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the  heathen  of  God  and  a  future  state.  So  long  as  a  large  portion  of  society 
observe  this  day,  and  gather  enough  of  knowledge  to  imbue  the  common 
fund  with  correct  ideas,  the  evils  may  not  be  so  apparent.  But  let  us  look  at 
places  where  the  reviewers  plan  is  carried  out,  where  religious  instruction 
from  the  pulpit  is  utterly  neglected,  and  the  Lord's  day  devoted  to  amuae- 
inent,  and  he  will  find  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  on  all  religious  subjects. 
It  matters  not  whether  such  communities  be  found  on  our  own  western 
frontiers,  among  the  polished  circles  of  Paris,  or  the  profligate  population  of 
London.  We  of  course  speak  of  general  facts, — individual  exceptions,  to 
which  the  mind  is  apt  to  revei-t,  and  which,  to  be  properly  estimated,  must 
he  viewed  in  all  their  circumstances, — disprove  nothing  on  this  subject.  It  - 
19  capable  of  being  clearly  proved,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  public  teach- 
ing of  the  Sabbath  is  a  great  source  of  religious  knowledge  to  the  mass  of 
the  community,  and  consequently,  if  this  bo  neglected,  and  men  spend  the 
day  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  festivity  or  idleness,  ignorance,  the 
most  destructive  to  their  best  feelings  and  interests,  must  be  the  result.  The 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  however,  is  not  the  only  good  resulting 
from  a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  regular  return  of  this  day 
is  as  healthful  to  society  a?  the  showers  which  fertilize,  soften,  and  beautify 
the  earth,  bringing  with  them  the  influence  of  heaven.  The  good  deriv^ 
from  such  seasons  of  devotion  is  not  confined  to  the  hour  spent  within  the 
church.  The  feelings  there  excited  are  strengthened  by  the  exercise ;  their 
permanent  influence  over  the  mind  is  increased.  The  whole  man  is  refined 
and  elevated,  and  he  goes  forth  into  the  world  better  fortified  against  its 
temptations,  and  better  fitted  to  diffuse  a  healthful  tone  into  public  senti- 
ment and  feeling Voltaire  is  said  to  have  vowed  the  destruction  of 

Christianity,  and  tried  long  and  hard  to  effiect  his  object,  but  gave  it  up  in 
despair ;  saying  it  was  impossible,  as  long  as  people  would  assemble  every 
week  for  religious  worship.  We  have  seen,  that  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  mainly 
through  this  instrumentality  its  influence  is  exerted.  What,  then,  is  the 
desecration  of  this  day  but  the  destruction  of  its  power '{  And  what  is  an 
exhortation  to  man  to  spend  the  day  in  idleness  and  amusement,  but  an 
exhortation  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  sacred  influences? 
—Pp.  396-97. 

The  "  Bodily  Effects  of  Religious  Excitement,"  form  a  subject  for 
which  America  is  understood  to  supply  large  materials.  Methodism  and 
Revivalism,  in  our  own  country,  are  not  unfruitful  of  these  physiologi- 
cal, or  nervous  phenomena.  But  the  "  Jerkers"  constitute  a  new  and 
considerably  interesting  variety  of  the  genus  enthusiast.  Their 
"  motions/'  to  which  particular  attention  is  paid  in  this  article,  might 
amuse  our  readers,  did  not  the  subject  make  us  too  sad  and  serious,  to 
allow  us  to  contribute  in  t/iia  way,  and  on  this  occasion,  to  the  popular 
kind  of  interest  that  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  fun.  We  shall  only, 
therefore,  extract  from  the  article  the  judicious  reflections  with  which  it 
ends,  observing,  that  we  willingly  add  our  imprimatur,  such  as  it  is,  to 
80  sound  a  formula. 

"  Refkciions, — 1.  The  first  reflection  which  is  suggested  by  the  preceding 
accoimts  is,  that  the  physiology  of  the  human  system  is  very  imperfectly 
understood. 

"  2.  The  second  is  that  an  irregular  action  of  the  nervous  system  produces 
very  astonishing  appearances. 

*^  d.  Religious  excitement  carried  to  excess  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Enthu- 
siasm is  the  counterfeit  of  true  religion,  and  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
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'*  4.  In  revivals  of  religion  hadly  regulated,  there  may  be  much  extrava- 
gance, and  yet  the  work,  in  the  main,  may  be  genuine. '  The  wise  will  dis- 
criminate, and  not  approve  or  condemn  in  the  lump. 

"  6.  Pious  men  and  women  are  imperfect  in  knowledge,  and  often  form 
erroneous  opinions  which  lead  them  astray.  Bodily  a^ections^  however, 
are  no  evidence  of  error  or  enthusiasm. 

"  6.  Such  bodily  affections  as  arc  described  in  the  foregoing  narratives, 
art',  no  doubt,  real  nervous  diseases,  which  do  not  desti-oy  the  general 
health. 

*'  7.  All  such  things  tend  to  the  discredit  of  religion,  and  should  be  pre- 
vented or  discouraged.'' — P.  429. 

The  rest  of  this  valuable  collection  is  taken  up  with  questions  of  phil- 
osophy, of  which  we  wish  to  see  more,  in  the  next  series.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  from  the  specimen  before  us,  that  more  justice  will  be  done 
to  this  class  of  speculations  than  in  the  rival  work  to  which  we  have 
already  referred — we  mean  the  contributions  to  the  "  Repository."  But 
what  we  have  before  us  is  very  good — and  we  shall  earnestly  look  for 
more. 

We  have,  in  this  department,  not  from  the  pen,  but  from  the  oral 
lectures  of  the  excellent  Dr  Tholuck  of  Halle,  a  History  of  Theology  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  passes  as  might  be  supposed  into  a  view  of 
the  J nfidei Hies  in  wliich  some  of  the  religions  of  that  century  merged, 
especially  in  the  German  and  Prussian  States,  and  the  series  is  well  de- 
duced. The  history  of  this  article  appeal's  to  be  that  it  consisted  first  of 
notes  from  Dr  Tholuck's  lectures,  notes  that  were  extended  and  translated 
by  the  American  disciple,  and  approved  of  by  the  professor.  This  is 
quite  satisfactory.  But  we  rather  wish  that  Dr  Tholuck  should  have 
finished,  and  some  competent  person  should  have  translated,  his  own 
admirable  precis  of  the  new  infidelity,  of  which  so  far  as  we  know  no- 
thing has  come  forth,  but  the  slender  specimen  now  in  our  hands,  which 
came  forth  several  years  ago,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  resumed. 

A  good  article  on  Transcendentalism  follows  this  translation,  probably 
by  the  translator  himself,  in  which  then^  is  a  full  discussion  and  repre- 
sentation of  this  ofTshot  of  the  dear,  defunct,  illuminati, — with  a  most 
timely  and  successful  exposure  of  the  Yankee  adepts  in  that  moral  and 
intellectual  mesmerism, — the  Emmonses,  the  Emmersons,  and  heaven 
knows,  and  few  care,  whom  besides. 

We  have  now  done  with  this  valuable  contribution  to  our  theological 
literature.  We  thank  Dr  Fairbairn  for  having  introduced  it  to  our 
intimate  acquaintance — and  shall  hail  with  cordial  feeling,  and  with  rather 
anxious  expectation,  the  next  promised  series  of  the  work. 
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Our  prophecy  is  fulfilling.     Thanks  to  the  bounty  which  has  led  so 
many  writers  to  turn  tlieir  attention  to  the  theiatlc  controversy,  there 
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are  likely,  as  we  anticipated,  to  be  no  limits  to  our  stores  of  information 
on  this  subject.  We  are  aware  that  Dr  Buchanan  accounts  for  his  pub- 
lication, in  a  way  that  by  no  means  implies  that  he  was  a  party  in  the 
Burnett  competition.  He  tells  us  that  his  transference  from  one  depart- 
ment of  the  Chair  of  Divinity  which  he  occupies  in  the  Free  College,  to 
another,  had  rendered  a  portion  of  his  prelections  unserviceable  for  their 
original  purpose — and  he  thus  accounts  for  their  deliverance  to  the  public 
through  the  press.  But,  at  all  events,  the  coincidence,  in  point  of  time, 
of  their  appearance  with  that  of  the  Burnett  Treatises,  seems  to  intimate 
an  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  gaining  atten- 
tion to  subjects  which  had  so  lately  received  a  momentum  of  interest. 

We  do  not  indeed  see  any  good  reason  why,  if  Dr  Buchanan  hod  coveted 
the  Burnett  prize,  his  treatise  should  have  failed  to  take  its  place  at  the 
head  of  that  competition.  It  is  certmnly  the  fullest  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subject — the  most  learned  and  the  most  exactly  reasoned — of  all  the 
late  works  on  the  same  theme  that  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  It  is  true,  his  duty  as  a  professor  of  theology,  has  led  him  more 
into  the  archaisms  of  the  argument  than  is  compatible  with  a  taste  for 
fuch  discussions,  modelled  on  the  importations  of  France  and  Germany. 
His  book  k  heavier  reading  on  this  account,  than  the  work  of  Mr  Thomp- 
son— and  it  is  inferior  in  mere  literary  execution  to  that  of  Dr  Tulloch. 
But  it  has  a  breadth,  a  maturity,  and  a  sageness  of  discussion  and  inference 
to  which  these  gentlemen,  may  even  yet,  after  the  success  of  their  re- 
searches, afford  to  be  indebted  for  instruction. 

The  introduction  is  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  a  variety  of  prelimin- 
ary questions — of  which  the  most  important  is  an  attempt  to  aieertain 
the  respective  value*  of  the  argument  a  priori,  and  of  that  a  posteriori. 
Dr  Buchanan  seems  to  think  that  they  should  be  melted  into  a  conjoined 
process — the  conditions  of  the  first  soon  coming  to  a  point  in  which 
they  can  only  be  carried  farther  by  the  second.  As  we  have  formerly 
expressed  something  like  the  same  opinion,  we  are  glad  to  aviul  ourselves 
of  the  accurate  and  very  intelligible  sketch  of  the  argument  which  lies 
before  us. 

^  It  appears  to  us  that  neither  the  a  priori^  nor  the  a  posteriori  proof  of 
the  beinff  and  attributes  of  God  could  be  valid  or  conclusive,  did  it  confine 
itself  either  to  the  focts  of  experience,  or  the  ideas  of  reason  exclusively,  and 
that  both  must  be  combined  in  anv  effective  statement  of  the  evidence. 
This  remark  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  result  of  all  the  attempts  that 
have  ever  been  made  to  construct  a  proof  out  of  materials  derived  exclusively 
either  from  reason  or  experience.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Descartes' 
^  celebrated  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  ^  have  dl  been  sometimes 
'  called  arguments  a  priori  by  courtesy,  though  some  of  them  are  as  much 
deductions  a  posteriori^  the  elements,  however,  bein^  from  the  mind,  not 
from  the  material  universe,  as  those  which  are  usually  so  called ;  i.e.  they 
are  from  effects  to  causes,  and  from  effects  manifesting  a  certain  nature  to  a 
cause  manifesting  a  similar  nature.'' ...  '^  The  demonstration  of  the  £x-. 
istence  of  God  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
human  thought.  It  is  the  product  of  a  mind  at  once  acute  and  profound ; 
and  whatever  defects  ma^  be  ascribed  to  it,  by  tlie  vigorous  criticism  of 
reason,  or  the  sceptical  cnticism  of  unreason^  it  will  ever  retain  a  permanent 
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value  in  the  eyea  even  of  those  who  decline  to  adopt  or  to  sanction  it,  on 
account  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  it 

^^  On  a  careful  analysis  of  this  celebrated  ailment,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches — that  on  each  of  these  it  depends 
entirely  for  its  validity  on  the  combination  of  an  empirical  fact  with  a  law 
of  reason, — in  other  words  on  the  conjoined  force  of  the  a  priori,  and  a  pos^ 
teriori  elements.  In  the  first  branch,  which  proceeds  on  what  Kant  would 
have  called  the  fact  of  ^  unconditioned  existence,*  experience  is  called  in,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  postulating  the  ^  existence  of  something,'  and  then,  on 
the  ground  of  this  fact  of  experience,  the  author  rises  by  the  aid  and  under 
the  guidance  of  an  established  law  of  thought,  to  the  inference  that  some- 
thing mu8t  have  existed  from  all  eternity,  or  that  there  must  be  in  the  uni- 
verse some  being  that  is  necessary  and  seif- existent.  He  next  proceeds  to 
deduce  from  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and  self-existent  being  certain  conclusions 
respecting  its  nature,  and  the  attributes  which  must  belong  to  it.  Without 
enlarging  on  this  part  of  the  proof  in  whidi  he  founds  on  mere  unconditioned 
existence,  let  us  turn  to  the  second  brmrh  of  his  argument,  in  w^hich  his 
attempts  to  prove  the  intelligence,  n-)V(1o;n,  i^^odness,  and  other  perfections 
of  God.  In  this  he  founds  not  on  bare  existence  as  unconditioned,  but  on 
existence  so  conditioned  as  to  afford  evidences  of  design^  and  is  compelled 
again  to  have  recourse  to  the  combined  strength  of  reason  and  experience. 
In  proving  his  eighth  proposition — that  the  Supreme  Cause  and  Author  of 
all  things  must  be  an  Intelligent  Being,  he  frankly  admits  that  this,  which, 
nevertheless  is  said  to  be  the  main  question  betwixt  us  and  the  atheists, 
'  does  not  so  obviously  and  directly  appear  to  us  by  considerations  a  priori^ 
because  through  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  we  know  not  wherein 
Intelligence  consists,  not  can  see  the  immediate  and  necessary  connection  of 
it  with  self-existence,  as  we  can  that  of  eternity,  infinity,  and  unity.  But 
a  posteriori  every  thing  in  the  world  almost,  demonstrates  to  us  this  great 
truth,  and  affords  us  undeniable  arguments  to  prove  that  the  world,  and  all 
thingti  therein,  are  the  effects  of  an  intelligent  and  all-knowing  cause.*  The 
ailment  considered  as  a  pure  a  priori  speculation,  thus  breaks  down  in  the 
huids  of  its  ablest  advocates,  and  that,  too,  at  the  most  critical  point,  the 
point  which,  by  his  own  admission,  is  the  main  question  between  us  and  the 
atheists.'*— Pp.  40, 1,2. 

There  is  of  course  no  novelty,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected,  in  what  had 
originally  the  character  of  prelections  in  Divinity,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
students,  in  the  arrangement  of  this  work.  It  is  however  orderly  and 
clear,  and  adapted  to  embrace  every  question  of  importance,  recent  or 
andentj  that  has  a  right  to  command  attention.  We  shall  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  following  Dr  Buchanan  into  ground  of  which  our  readers 
are  tiied  in  consequence  of  having  travelled  over  it  in  two  late  excursionsp 
but  we  desire  to  bring  under  their  notice  his  very  manly  treatment  of  the 
*'  New  Development ;"  in  Vhich  an  Oxford  Professor  steps  forth  to 
supply  the  unlucky  author  of  the  "  Vestiges^"  with  a  prop  to  his  halting 
argument. 

'*  In  a  xeoent  work,—*  Essays,*  by  the  Rer.  Baden  Powell,— «n  attempt 
is  made  to  invalidate  the  grounds  of  that  wnfidenoe  which  many  theists  re- 
pose in  the  condnsions  diKJuoed  from  such  vestiges  of  the  recent  oommenoe- 
ment  of  Togetable  and  animal  tribes.  The  i^pearance  of  such  a  work  from 
audi  a  qnarter  may  ¥rell  be  regarded  as  an  ominous  *  ngn  of  the  times.*  It 
pooeeds  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Kolding.an  influential  position  in  one  of  our  national  universities;  and  it 
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contninB  ftn  elaborate  argument,  directed  to  vindicate  and  establish, — ^not  the 
scientific  details, — but  the  '  broad  philosophical  principles*  of  the  '  Vestiges,* 
as  well  as  to  discredit  and  subvert  the  ordinarily  received  doctrine  respecting 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  comparatively  recent  origin  of  the  existing 
race-}  is  not  denied ;  but  it  is  conceived  that  it  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
fur,  at  least  to  a  large  extent^  by  a  natural  law  of  evolution  or  development. 
His  exposition  ditf^ers,  in  some  respects,  from  the  more  common -form  of  the 
theory ;  but  it  involves  the  same  radical  piinciple,  and  rests  on  the  same 
ultimate  grounds.  .  .  .  On  comparing  this  peculiar  modification  with  the 
more  ordinary  form  of  the  theory,  it  will  be  observed  that  I'rofessor  Powell 
draws  a  marked  distinct m^i, — not  so  much  between  man  and  the  rest  of 
nature,  as  1>etween  man  the  animal  and  man  the  moral  and  spiritual  being  ; 
and  that  while,  in  the  former  aspect,  he  is  held  to  rank  under  physical 
nature,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  physical  development, — in  the  latter 
he  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a  differi>nt  order  of  things  and  to  be  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  tliat  law.  The  author  seems  (for  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
explicit  statement  of  liis  views  upon  the  subject,  we  must  not  speak  dogma- 
tically as  to  his  meaning)  but  he  seenm  to  admit  a  moral  and  spiritual  crea- 
tion, distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  but  neither  contained  in,  nor  provided 
for,  and  perhaps  subsequent  to, — the  physical  creation.  For  not  only  does 
he  draw  the  distinction,  as  above  stated,  but  in  another  essay,  he  speaks  of 
*  an  extinct  and  lower  species  of  man,*  whose  remains  may  possibly  yet  be 
found ;  and  tells  us  *  that  the  only  real  distinction  in  the  history  of  creation 
is  not  the  first  introduction  of  the  animal  man^  in  however  high  a  state  of 
organization,  but  the  endowment  of  that  animal  with  the  gift  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  ;'  that  it  is  *  a  peifectly  conceivable  idea  that  a  lower  species 
of  the  human  race  might  have  existed,  destitute  of  this  endowment  ;*  and 
that  '  the  peculiar  spiritual  nature  which  was  given  to  him, — expressly  do- 
tcribed  as  ^  breathed  into  him*  by  a  special  act ;  and  generally  conceived  by 
divines  to  have  constituted  ^  the  imago  of  God  in  which  he  was  made,' — can 
in  no  way  be  affected  by  what  may  have  been  his  animal  nature  or  origin 
prior  to  that  spiritual  creation,"*  .  .  .  '^  The  fact  of  a  fj-esh  spiritual  creation, 
additional  and  subsequent  to  the  physical,"  continues  Dr  Buchanan,  *^  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  which  has  sometimes  been  maintained,  that 
the  su]>position  of  immediate  divine  interposition,  at  any  point,  or  for  any 
object,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  either  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  or 
inconsi^ftent  with  the  immutability  of  his  counsels.  Limited  as  it  is  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  man,  it  is  still  sufficient,  if  a  fact,  to  show  that 
God  may  create  different  orders  of  beings  in  succession^  and  otherwise  than 
by  the  opcmtion  of  any  law  of  natural  development.  And  if  this  tiuth  be 
involved  or  implied  in  the  modified  form  of  the  theory,  with  what  consist- 
ency con  it  be  said  to  exclude  successive  cTeations,  or  to  preserve, — better 
than  the  doctrine  to  which  it  is  <»ppo6ed, — the  continuity  of  nature  unbroken, 
and  the  uniformity  of  her  laws  inviolate  ?  The  fact  of  one  cn^ation  subse> 
quent  to  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  and  effected  otherwise  than  by 
a  law  of  physical  development,  t>hows  that  there  are  other  methods  of  pro- 
duction, and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
ascribing  them  to  the  same  law.  .  .  .  But  passing  from  what  is  peculiar  to 
man,  whether  as  an  intelligent,  moral,  or  spiritual  being,  and  looking  only 
to  what  is  common  to  all  living,  organized  beings,  a  third  question  aritics, — 
whether  the  origin  of  new  races  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  any 
known  law  of  iihysical  development  ?  The  i-evercnd  and  learned  author 
has  no  difficulty  in  avowing  that  it  may^  or  even  that  it  must^  be  ascribed  to 
some  such  law,  although  he  does  not  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  a  known  law. 
He  declares  his  conviction,  that  with  the  exception  already  mentioned,  all 
the  existing  races  of  living  •rgaoized  beings  may  have  been  developed  out  of 
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preceding  races  now  perhaps  extinct ;  and  that  the  whole  series  may  have 
heen  developed  ultimately. out  of  inoi^nic  elements.  Me  affirms  that  tiie 
analogtf  of  nature  is  favourable  to  the  theory  of  development,  and  that 
the  unifitrmitii  of  nature  requires  its  adoption  by  every  truly  inductive  mind. 
His  mode  of  reasoning  on  the  subject  strikes  us  as  affording  in  itself  a  curious 
specimen  of  development, — the  development  of  may  into  iniut  be.  .  .  .  The 
argument  will  have  no  weight  with  ttiose — and  they  are  not  a  few — who 
hold  tliat  there  is  no  eoidence  either  of  a  univei-sol  fire-mist  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  of  a  transmutation  of  species,  in  the  course  of  the  present  order  cf 
things ;  who  believe  in  the  uniformity  of  laws  under  the  established  consti> 
tution  of  nature,  but  without  excluding  the  possibility  of  creation  otherwise 
than  by  the  action  of  these  laws ;  and  who  deny  that  either  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  or  the  origin  of  life  and  intelligence  can  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  by  a  nrocess  of  mere  material  development.  .  .  .  i'hey 
have  no  experience  of  the  development' or  transmutation  of  species ;  they  uro 
even  assured,  that  such  an  event,  however  real,  must  be  so  rare,  that  it  can- 
not be  expected  to  occur  within  the  limited  range  of  their  ob-tervatiun,  and 
that,  even  if  it  did  occur,  it  might  not  hv  known  or  recognized  as  such,  on 
account  of  their  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  evidence,  so  far 
as  their  experience  extends,  of  a  ]>crmauent  distinction  of  species,  as  immut- 
able as  any  other  law  with  wliich  they  are  acquainted ;  and  that  natural 
evidence^  sufficient  in  itself,  is  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  attestation  of 
Scripture,  which  recognises  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  and  also  the  I'adical 
distinction  of  species.  "—-Pp.  256,  59,  60,  i^\^  64,  65. 

In  our  review  of  Mr  Thompson's  prize  essay  in  this  Magazine,  we 
were  at  some  pains  to  discriminate  between  succession,  or  progression, 
and  development.  We  were  not  then  quite  aware  that  our  remarks 
were  so  strongly  called  for.  The  essayist  had  acknowledged  that  part  of 
his  treatise  before  publication,  was  revised  by  one  of  the  judges, — the 
lame  Reverend  Baden  Powell,  whose  opinions  are  reviewed  in  the  pre. 
ceding  copious  extract.  We  now  say, — what  we  forbore  then  to  say, 
except  in  gentle  and  modified  terms,  that  the  essayist  should  not  have 
availed  himself  of  that  revision  of  his  essay.  It  is  not  all,  nor  the  most, 
that  it  ceases  in  a  sense  to  be  his  essay,  and  that  some  of  its  most  im. 
portant  views  cease  to  be  his  views, — but  a  graver  and  a  more  censur- 
able imposition  is  now  unmasked.  It  appeai-s  that  it  suited  Professor 
Powell  to  give  currency  to  his  own  views  of  development  by  the  circu- 
lation of  this  prize  essay.  What  sort  of  conduct  was  this  in  a  judge  of 
the  performance,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  his  judgment 
warped  by  the  undeveloped  approximation  which  he  found  in  the  per- 
formance to  certain  views  of  his  own  ?  And  such  views !  Most  un- 
willing are  we  to  fetter  free  inquiry  or  liberal  speculation ;  but  it  is  no 
open  question,  whether  the  Great  Creator  has  ever  so  much  as  suspended 
creative  power,  when  successions  of  races  were  in  question.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion shut,  since  experience,  since  reoelation,  speak  the  same  language 
with  regard  to  the  certainty  of  preternatural  interference  in  such  cases. 
And  Baden  Powell  presuroei,  first  to  enhghten  the  darkness  of  a  young 
MeoeMful  emyiit  on  the  question^  after  the  success  had  been  achieved 
without  reference  to  his  opinions^— and  then  through  the  bbours  of  the 
iMwhyte  to  enlighten  the  public,  beyond  the  more  select  and  nmow 
cii^  of  the  vnden  of  Am  omn  eBsaya,     The  tranimutation  of  species  ii 
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juBt  as  credible  as  the  transmutation  of  metals.  The  lost  organic  man 
is  as  much  of  kin  to  the  man  of  intellect  as  tin  is  to  gold,— -and  is  as 
likely  to  have  been  tnmsmuted  from  the  one  state  to  the  other.  We 
shall  giro  the  Oxford  professor,  who  first  undertakes  to  judge  treatises  on 
atheism,  and  then  to  revise  them,  a  story  to  apply, — we  are  afraid  we 
cannot  trace  it  beyond  Mr  Joseph  Miller, — though  we  presume  he  might 
have  been  prepared  with  his  authority.  A  fellow  met  a  dignitary  of  the 
church,  and  called  to  him, — "  I  hate  to  see  an  atheist  under  the  doak  of 
a  priest."  "  And  I,"  retorted  the  clergyman,  hate  to  see  a  knave  under 
any  cloak."  If  a  professor  and  a  clergyman  should  have  seemed  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  a  shot  from  either  barrel,  though  but  of  Joe  Miller's  pqp- 
gun,— he  will  take  care,  we  trust,  the  next  time,  to  avoid  giving  any 
cause  to  the  foul  fiend  misconstruction. 

Philosophers, — and  a  few  divines  also,— seem  to  us  to  carry  the  theonr 
of  law  creation  (for  what  else  is  development)  to  a  fanatical  excess,  it 
is  a  rage  with  them.  Now  we  reckon  laws  to  be  of  the  terms  by  which 
the  Almighty  has  agreed  to  keep  faith  with  his  creatures.  Unless  for 
fixed  arrangements  on  which  they  can  depend,  their  whole  modes  and 
motives  of  acting  would  be  puzzled  and  disconcerted.  But  that  laws  are 
HIS  arbitrary  contrivances, — that  they  are  not  of  the  essence  of  body  or 
mind,  is  more  than  presumable.  They  do  not  account  to  us  for  the  ap- 
parent successions  which  have  taken  place  in  nature.  They  do  not  ac- 
count to  us  for  the  first  appearance  of  animated  life  in  connection  with 
triturated  mould  and  stagnant  fluid.  No  laws  that  we  know  of  are 
sufiicient  to  account  to  us  for  oi-ganic  forms  in  the  strata  succeeding  the 
first  geolo^^cal  formations.  Either  Jaws  were  violated,  or  they  were 
added,  in  order  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  life.  And  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  not  a  single  species  was  added  to  the  animated  tribes, 
without  some  such  enlargements  or  modifications  of  law.  We  believe  in 
the  fixedness  and  regularity  of  the  laws  which  we  find  in  operation  :  but 
we  want  evidence  that  a  single  specimen  has  been  added,  or  can  be  added 
to  known  species  without  interference.  The  omiis  probandi  lies  on  the 
law-creationist  to  produce  a  unit  of  existence,  involving  absolute  novelty, 
which  can  be  traced  with  certmnty  to  his  omnipotent  law.  But  to  trust 
these  gentlemen,  it  might  be  supposed  that  creations  are  passing  daily 
under  our  eyes, — stages  of  development  exposing  themselves  in  every 
degree  of  progress, — creatures  passing  into  each  other, — nay,  earths  and 
plapts  into  animated  things ;  in  short  the  whole  harlequinade  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  daily  going  on  in  the  view  of  the  admiring  and  astonished 
spectator — 

*'  In  noYSk  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  fbrmas 
>  Corpora.** 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  we  know  of  no  laws,  and  cannot 
conceive  of  any  that  serve  to  account  for  the  successive  emergences  of 
things  that  are  so  various  in  nature,  out  of  states,  in  which  we  know 
them  not  to  have  yet  been.  The  same  laws,  if  existing,  would  have 
forced  the  same  normal  consequences.  Of  successive  creations  we  have 
marks  enough — and  to  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  any  thing  other  than 
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the  direct  exercise  of  power — ^in  giving  new  appUcalxons  to  law,  if  that 
will  satisfy  philosophers— is  to  incur  a  charge  of  grosser  assumption  and 
folly,  than  is  due  to  the  worst  miraeU^mongering  superstitious  devotee. 
In  some  things  no  man  is  more  weakly  credulous  than  your  great  phi- 
losopher. 

Dr  Buchanan  has  brought  very  superior  analytical  powers  la  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Pantheisms  (for  strange,  and  Irish  as  it  may  seem,  the 
God-universe  is  believed  in,  under  a  variety  of  characters  and  modifica- 
tions sufficient  to  furnish  a  whole  mythology)  of  the  Pantheisms  of  the 
age.     There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  theistic  controversy, 
this  embraces  far  the  most  subtle  and  formidable  class  of  oppositions. 
That  in  the  universe  itself  exists  the  spring  and  life  of  all  effects,  is  the 
only  principle  of  any  consequence  that  prosecutes  in  this  age  a  war  against 
belieft.     The  very  secularist  renounces  the  name  of  Atheist — he  sees 
effects,  but  knows  not  whence  they  came,  nor  whither  they  are  going. 
He  worships  that  which  is,  and  asks  no  farther  question.     He  is  nature's 
speechless,  murmurless  pupil — receives  her  stripes  without  pretending  to 
understand  what  the  correction  is  meant  for,  or  good  for — and  devours 
her  fruit  and  licks  her  sugar,  without  very  clearly  understanding  why  he 
is  indulged.     He  lives  in  the  sunshine  as  long  as  he  is  permitted — and 
retires  into  the  dark  comer  when  he  is  bidden.  .  The  positivist  is  a  genus 
of  much  the  same  order.     Man  with  him  is  still  a  child  at  nurse — mus- 
ing and  speculating  in  his  infant  mind  on  still  developing  wonders — a 
Fettishile,   believing  everything  he  admires  or  covets,  worshipful — a 
polytheist,  divided  among  the  competitions  of  the  various  objects  that 
present  themselves  to  the  choice  of  his  will  and  desire — a  monotheist, 
that  begins  to  recognize  an  undivided  duty  to  the  moral  arbiter,  whose 
law  he  finds  stirring  in  his  bosom — and  finally,  for  he  is  now  approach- 
ing manhood,  a  devotee  to  the  nature  of  whom  alone  it  is  of  use  to  ask 
questions — bnecause  they  result  in  answers  of  utility — in  answers  of  science, 
and  of  art,  and  of  industrial  product.     But  why  waste  words  or  enumer- 
ation on  the  pantheizing  tendencies  of  the  age?    We  should  like  to  know 
where  the  law.creationists,  the  toy-astronomers,  who  need  but  a  centre 
and  a  supply  of  albumen  or  star.dust,  to  find  or  make  worlds  enow, — or 
where  the  framers  of  "  constitutions  of  man,"  out  of  a  few  bunches  of 
nerves  predominating  in  a  small  cap-full  of  fluid  matter,  or  where  the 
all-subjecting  intellects  that  create  what  is  being,  or  fact,  in  the  universe 
for  themselves,  need  to  look  out  for,  or  expect  to  find  a  personal  Lord" 
paramount?    Even  thus — 

'*  The  Atheist  himself  has  his  own  notion  of  God ;  only  he  transfisrs  it 
firom  the  Creator  to  tlie  creatfon ;  he  ascribes  to  finite,  relative,  and  contin- 
gent being,  the^properties  of  the  necessai^  Being;  he  confounds  the  work 
with  the  workman.  Matter  beins;  according  to  him  eternal,  is  endowed 
with  eertain  primitive,  unchangeable  properties;  which,  having  their  own 
wason  in  themselvee,  are  themselves  the  reasons  of  all  soooestdve  phenomena, 
and  it  malten  little  whether  he  rejects  the  name  of  God  or  not,  or  whether 
he  has  or  has  not  an  explicit  knowiedoe  of  Him ;  he  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge an  Eternal  First  Caase."^    **  And  ap  a  whole  host,**  says  Dr  BuohanaD^ 

^  M.  Lamgnaais,  *  SmjxAem  ^'ne  pbilosophte.'* 
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"  of  Pantheistic  Spiritualista,  will  indignantly  disclaim  the  impntation  of 
Atheism,  and  even  attempt  to  vindicate  Spinoza  himself  from  the  odiooa 
charge.  Nay  some  of  the  grossest  materialists,  such  as  Atkinson  and  Mar- 
tineau,  while  they  explicitly  deny  the  existence  of  a  living  personal  God, 
will  afiirm  that  pantheism  is  not  atheism.  Now,  unquestionably,  if  by 
theism  we  mean  nothing  more  than  an  active  power  in  nature, — such  a 
power  as  may  or  may  not  be  identified  with  motion,  and  as  may  be  desig- 
nated indifferontly  as  the  Divinity,  or  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  possi- 
bility of  atheism  may  be  fairly  excluded ;  but  this  only  serves  to  shew  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  a  cori*ect  di'hnitiou  of  the  terms  which  are  em* 
ployed  in  this  discussion,  since  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  they  are  not 
used  in  the  same  sense  l^y  the  contending  ])arties,  and  that  consequently 
the  disputants  are  not  arguing  about  the  same  thing.  For  pantheism,  what- 
ever form  it  may  assume,  and  whatever  language  it  may  adopt,  can  bo  re- 
Sarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  system  of  atheism,  by  all  who  have  any 
efinite  conception  of  what  is  meant,  when  we  either  afiirm  or  deny  the  ex- 
istence and  government  of  a  living,  intelligent,  and  personal  God.** — Pp. 
392,3. 

Dr  Buchanan  has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pains  on  **  Combe's  Con- 
stitution of  Man."  We  do  not  see  what  right  that  confused  and  ill- 
reasoned  work,  has  to  occupy  so  many  pages  of  a  book  that  proposes  to 
itself,  and  that  really  has  some  pretensions  to,  standard  value.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  detective  skill  in  the  exposure  of  the  yarious 
sources  from  which  the  author  of  that  treatise  has  pilfered  his  strange 
philosophy.  It  is  serving  him  very  right,  to  show  how  utterly  hopeless 
it  is  to  reduce  moral  and  physical  laws  to  the  same  exact  conditions,  and 
yet  to  reserve  a  belief  in  the  6at  of  a  creator,  and  in  the  discoveries  of  a 
reveaUr.  The  man  who  acknowledges  revelation,  and  reasons  from 
Volney — who  thinks  that  the  child  who  mistakenly  swallows  poison, 
or  heedlessly  falls  into  the  fire,  sins — and  is  a  sinner  of  the  same  order 
with  the  thief  who  violates  the  law  of  conscience,  and  is  punished  for 
it — scarcely  deserves  any  answer,  except  to  quote  his  inconsistencies,  and 
to  trace  out  his  farrago  of  authorities.  The  impertinence  of  this  man,  in 
regarding  every  species  of  intercourse  with  i^  superior  and  divine  power — 
in  denying  prayer,  and  grace,  and  providence —  in  denying  the  proveable 
experiences  of  holiness,  in  fixing  character,  m  perpetuating  motives  and  in 
giving  a  security  to  the  individual  and  to  society  of  moral  rectitude,  to 
which  no  other  class  of  influences  has  ever  been  found  equal — has  done 
more  to  expose  the  tendencies  of  his  system,  and  to  destrby  its  character, 
than  its  iong  since  proven  physiological  errors  and  falsehoods  had  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

There  is  considerable  address  in  the  way  in  which  Dr  Buchanan  con- 
trives to  bring  this  philosopher  to  the  point  ofcontact  with  the  atheist^  who 
in  his  turn,  rallies  the  phi^enologist  on  his  too  easy  faith — and  the  compli- 
city with  which  a  belief  in  God  J  trammals  and  oppresses  his  arguments. 

^'  Mr  Combe  aJOHrms  that  each  of  the  three  great  classes  of  ^  natural 
laws,*  requues  obedience  to  itself,  and  that  each  in  its  ovm  specific  way, 
rewards  obedience,  and  punishes  disobedience.  And  he  gives,  as  one 
example,  the  case  of  the  most  pious  and  benevolent  missionaries  sailing  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  Uie  heathen,  but  embarking  in  an  unsound  ship,  and 
being  drowned  by  disobeying  a  natural  lawj  as  another,  the  case  of  a  child 
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or  an  aged  person  stumbling  into  the  fire,  through  mere  lack  of  physical 
8tn>ngt)i  to  Keep  out  of  it ;  as  another,  the  case  of  an  ignorant  child  groping 
about  for  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  stumbling  on  a  phial  of  opium, 
drinking  it,  and  dying;  and  as  another,  the  case  of  a  slaters  slipping  from 
tlie  roof  of  a  high  building,  in  consequence  of  a  stone  of  the  ridge  having 
given  ^vay  as  ho  walked  upright  along  with  it. 

*'  In  all  these  cases  the  accident  or  misfortune  which  befalls  the  individual, 
is  represented  as  the  puimhment  connected  with  the  neglect  or  transgression 
of  a  natural  law ;  just  as  remorse,  slmuu',  conviction,  and  condemnation,  may 
l>c  the  punishment  for  a  moral  offence.  In  other  words,  a  child  who  ignor- 
antly  drinks  laudanum  is  punished  with  death  in  the  same  sense,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  the  murderer  is  punished  with  death  for  shedding  the  blood 
of  a  fellow  ci-eature ;  and  the  poor  shitcr,  who  misses  his  foot,  and  falls  most 
unwillingly  from  a  roof  or  pampet,  is  jmnished  iriUi  death^  just  as  a  man 
would  be  who  threw  himself  over  with  the  iiUentvm  of  committing  suicide ! 
Surely  there  is  some  grave  error  here, — an  en-or  opposed  to  the  surest  dic- 
tates of  our  moral  nature,  and  one  that  cannot  be  glossed  over  by  any  apology, 
however  ingeniously  constructed  to  shew  the  evil  effects  which  would  follow 
from  a  su.spension  of  the  general  laws  of  nature.  .  .  .  And  as  the  theory 
is  thus  subversive  of  all  our  ideas  of  moral  retribution,  so  it  demands  of  nam 
a  kind  of  ol>edience  which  it  is  imposnible  for  him  to  render,  since  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  all  the  states  of  things  at  a  ]mrticular  time,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  known  by  the  ignorant  many,  nor  even  by  the  philosophic  few. 
The  philosopher,  not  less  than  the  peasant,  may  perish  through  the  explo- 
sion of  a  steam  engine,  or  the  unsoundness  of  u  ship,  or  the  casual  ignition 
of  a  dwelling;  and  that,  too,  without  blame  or  punishment  being  involved 
in  either  ca%.  On  Mr  Combe's  theory,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  tliat 
every  one  should  be  a  man  of  science,  if  he  would  avoid  sin  and  punishment ; 
and  yet  unfortunately,  the  ablest  man  of  science  is  not  exempt,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  knowledge,  from  the  same  calamities,  with  his  less  enlight- 
ened, but  not  less  virtuous  neighbours. 

^  These  views  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  a  writer  in  the 
'  Rcasoner/  who  blames  Mr  Combe  for  complicating  his  argument  unntcts- 
sarily  and  uselessly^  with  some  of  the  trutlis  of  theism,  and  who  thinks  that 
the  doctrine  of  ^  natural  laws,*  can  only  be  maintained  consistently  on  the 
ground  qf  atMsm." — II.  Pp.  160,  1,  2. 

No  doubt  of  it.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Mr  Combe  just  touchea 
the  forbidden  confine — and  he  must  not  be  surprized  that  the  foul  fiend, 
should  stretch  out  a  long  arm,  and  pull  him  into  his  own  presence. 

But  instead  of  following  the  *'  Reasoner"  into  his  commentaries  on 
Combe,  we  shall  see  how  our  author  deals  with  the  "  Reasoner"  himself. 
This  periodical  is  known  to  be  the  journal  of  secularism — in  other  words 
the  organ  of  atheism, — and  is  known  to  be  prodigiously  influential  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  south.  It  expounds  the  atheism  of  which 
Mr  Holyoake  is  the  Coryphteus. 

^'  We  have  often  thought,"  remarks  Dr  Buchanan,  ^  that  should  atheism 
ever  threaten  to  become  prevalent  in  England,  this  is  the  form  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  assume.  The  £nglbh  inind  is  eminently  practical,  it  has 
little  aympathy  with  the  pi-ofundity  of  German,  or  the  subtlety  of  French 

rrulation  on  such  subjects.  A  few  speculative  spirits  may  be  inflnenced 
a  time  by  the  reasonings  of  Combe,  or  the  representations  of  the  ^  Vesti- 
gcii'  bat  the  general  mind  of  the  community  will  desiderate  something  more 
Bulid  and  MibMatial ;  not  content  with  any  scientilio  theory,  howerer  ingeni- 
oiMi  it  will  damand  a  practical  lyitem.    And  we  are  net  tare  thai  teoalar- 
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ism  may  not  be  made  to  appear,  in  the  vi^ws  of  some,  to  be  past  sach  a 
system,  since  it  dismisses  or  refoses  to  pronounce  on  many  of  the  highest 
problems  of  human  thought,  insists  on  the  necessary  limitation  of  the  human 
roculties,  and  seeks  to  confine  both  our  aspirations  and  our  thoughts  to  the 
interests  and  the  duties  of  the  present  life.  In  estimating  the  probable  in- 
fluence of  such  a  system  on  the  public  mind,  we  must  not  fox^t  the  lai^ 
amount  of  practical  irreligion  which  exists  even  in  England, — the  strong 
temptation  which  is  felt  by  many  to  escape  from  their  natural  feelings  of 
remorse  and  fear  by  embracing  some  plausible  pretext  for  the  neglect  of 
prayer  and  other  religious  observances, — and  the  disposition  natural  and 
almost  irresistible  in  such  circumstances,  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  any  doc- 
triue  which  promises  to  relieve  them  of  all  responsibility  with  relation  to 
God  and  a  future  state.  The  theory  of  secularism  is  adiapted  to  this  state 
of  mind,  it  chimes  in  with  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  every  ungodly  mind, 
and  it  is  the  likeliest  medium  through  which  practical  atheism  may  pass  on 
to  speculative  infidelity.  ... 

«'  I  make  no  pretence,  savs  Holyoake,  to  account  for  what  I  find  in  nature. 
A  man  will  come  to  me  and  say,  can  you  account  for  this  ?  Can  you  account 
for  that  ?  Now  he  expects  me  to  tell  him  idl  about  every  thing  past  as 
thou^  I  was  present  at  the  beginning  of  nature,  and  knew  all  its  manifestan 
tions.  What  went  before  me,  and  what  will  follow  me,  I  regard  as  two 
impenetrable  curtains,  which  hang  down  at  tlie  two  extremities  of  human 
life,  and  which  no  living  man  has  yet  drawn  aside.  A  deep  silence  reigns 
behind  this  curtain ;  no  one  once  within  will  answer  those  he  has  left  with- 
out,— all  you  can  hear,  is  a  hollow  echo  of  your  question,  as  if  you  shouted 
into  a  chasm.**  "  And/'  iustly  queries  Dr  Buchanan,  ^'  can  a  mind  that  ia 
capable  of  writing  thus,  be  content  to  discard  religion  from  his  thoughts, 
on  the  aoTTv  pretext  that  he  is  not  bound  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
nature  ?  One  would  expect  at  least  a  thoughtful,  serious,  and  earnest  spirit, 
even  were  it  a  spirit  of  doubt,  in  one  surrounded  with  such  solemn  myster- 
ies, gazing  on  those  black  impenetrable  curtains,  listening  to  the  hollow  echo 
from  that  awful  chasm ;  nay  that  seriousness  might  be  expected  to  deepen 
into  sadness,  too  intensely  real  to  be  soothed  by  the  plea  of  ignorance,  gr 
aasuaffed  otherwise  than  by  the  light  of  truth.  Mr  Holyoake  is  indeed  not 
bound  to  explain  everything,  and  he  mistakes,  if  he  supposes  that  any  one 
expects  this  at  his  hand.  There  are  many  subjects  on  which  even  a  man  of 
Bcienoe,  must  inffenuously  confess  his  ignorance,  and  many  more  so  little 
connected  with  the  interests  and  duties  of  life  as  to  have  only  a  very  slight 
claim  on  his  interest  and  attention.  But  religion  is  not  one  of  these :  it  is 
so  doeely  related  to  the  welfare  and  the  duty  of  man^  and  has  such  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  conscience,  that  it  demands  and  deserves  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all,  and  no  one  who  undertakes  to  instruct  his  fellow- men,  and  es- 
pecially when  he  attempts  to  overthrow  their  most  sacred  convictions,  is 
entitled  to  turn  round  and  say,  I  do  not  pretend  to  account  for  what  I  find 
in  nature.  He  is  bound  to  give  some  intelligible  answer  to  the  question, 
what  is  the  cause  of  these  marvellous  phenomena  which  I  behold,  what  is 
the  ground  of  that  relieious  belief  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  world? 
But  Mr  Holyoake  is  deterred  from  any  attempt  to  answer  such  questions 
by  their  unvarying  presumption.  .  .  .  But  presumpton  does  not  consist  in 
looking  at  what  we  can  see,  or  aiming  to  know  what  may  be  known ;  and 
it  is  a  bastard  humility,  not  the  true  modesty  of  science,  which  would  turn 
™apy  from  the  contemplation  of  any  truth,  however  sublime,  that  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  light  of  its  appropriate  evidence.  ...  A  small  mirror  may 
reflect  the  tun.  Is  it  presumptuous  in  the  mind  of  man  to  scale  the  heavens 
and  trace  the  phmets  in  theur  course,  and  calculate  their  distances,  their 
orbits,  and  their  motions  in  the  illimitable  fields  of  space.    And  if  the  sub- 
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lime  truthtt  of  Astronomy  are  not  interdicted  to  our  iuculties,  simply  because 
there  is  a  natural  evidence  in  the  light  of  which  they  may  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned, why  should  it  be  presumptuous  to  look  up  from  nature  up  to  nature  s 
God,  if  in  nature  we  behold  a  mirror  in  which  his  perfections  are  displayed. 
If  there  he  presumption  on  either  side^  does  it  not  lie  rather  with  those  who 
Tirtuallv  deny  the  power  of  God  to  make  himself  known ^  his  power  to  create 
a  world  capable  or  exhibiting  his  perfection,  and  a  mind  lulapted  to  that 
world,  capable  of  discerning  his  prfections  which  are  therein  displayed  ? 
There  might  be  modesty,  there  might  be  humility,  in  the  ingenious  confes- 
sion of  ignorance,  saying,  *•  I  do  not  know,'  but  there  can  be  neither  in  the 
confidence  which  affirms  that  ^no  imaginable  order  would  be  sufficient'  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  for  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  ^  he  knows  idl 
that  matter  con  do,  and  all  that  it  cannot  do,'  or  be  made  to  do. — II.  Pp. 

This  is  very  well  said,  though  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  pass  current 
with  our  readers  for  very  light  reading.  We  had  indeed  expected  more 
repose  in  Dr  Buchanan's  reasoning,  (we  do  not  mean  repose  of  the  kind 
tlmt  sets  the  gentle  reader  fast  asleep),  and  more  fertility  in  his  illustra. 
tion.  The  qualities  of  his  preaching,  as  we  remember  them,  would 
have  prepared  us  for  a  very  brilliant  essay  on  a  subject  of  such  variety, 
and  needing  so  very  much  to  be  illustrated  by  striking  and  powerful 
example.  But  we  know  not  how  it  happens,  the  speculators  on  theism 
seem  to  have  been  benumbed  by  the  torpedo  when  they  took  pen  in 
hand.  Paley  might  have  taught  them  how  luminously  such  a  subject 
is  capable  of  being  treated, — Ray,  Derham,  even  Sturm,  how  popularly. 
We  feel  ourselves  getting  tedious  in  attempting  to  clothe  these  dry  bones 
of  natural  theology  with  skin  and  flesh,  and  are  tempted  to  desist,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  single  extract  from  an  excellent  chapter  of  Dr  Buchan- 
an's entitled,  "  Theory  of  Religious  Liberalism."  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
able  sketch,  but,  alas  !  so  unrepoBingl^  tenacious  of  its  didactic  dignity 
that  we  dare  not  carry  it,  or  any  other  example  of  this  elaborate  treatise, 
to  our  pages. 

We  are  exceedingly  tempted  in  the  dearth  of  useful,  or  even  intelli* 
gible,  applications  of  the  questions  that  have  filled  so  many  recent 
volumes,  to  follow  the  atheisms  of  the  day  into  the  social,  the  educa^ 
tionai,  and  the  self -evolving  perspective  in  which  they  anticipate  their 
future.  They  all  assume  that  this  world  is  taking  care  of  itself,  and  in 
the  full  tide  of  progiX'SS  towards  the  amelioration  of  its  own  chief  evils, 
by  its  own  social  or  disciplinary  devices,— or  by  sailing  along  the  resist- 
less current  of  a  spontaneous  self  development.  And  sooth  and  sad  to 
say,  the  age  is  proceeding  as  if  it  were  of  the  atheist's  mind,  multiplying 
physical  conveniencies,  educating  the  intellect,  but  not  the  moml  nature^ 
and  with  the  easy  philosophy  of  Corporal  Nym,  holding,  in  the  faith  of 
progress,  that  "  things  must  be  as  they  may."  Is  there  not  a  progress 
then  to  deMtruction,  as  there  is  to  improvement  9  Is  it  quite  clear  that 
the  precipice  is  not  to  close  the  long,  unseen,  onward  pathway,  instead 
of  ^e  &iry-]and  of  promise  ?  Let  philosophers  look  to  it ;  or  rather, 
let  their  secularizing  allies  look  to  it — ^who  profess  a  faith  that  they  are  as 
reluctant  to  baTC  tausht  or  disseminated,  as  if  they  were  ashamel  of  it. 
It  is  in  this  that  atheistic  systems  have  their  real  triumph, — a  triumph 
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little  likely  to  bo  checked  by  Burnett  Essays  or  Theistic  treatises,- 
long  as  utilitarian  socialism,  and  educational  secularism,  and  self-evolv. 
ing  finalities  are  trusted  with  their  owm  consequences.  The  institutions 
of  the  age  are  in  fact  drifting  already,  rudderless,  down  the  eddy  of 
atheistic,  or,  as  Mr  Holyoake  would  say,  non-theistic  maxims.  We 
resist  a  temptation,  to  which,  however,  we  may  yet  give  way,  of  un- 
kennelling atheism  in  these  its  most  destructive,  and  all  but  universally 
popular,  fashions,  of  a  maximizing  utility,  an  intellect- without-God  in- 
doctrination, and  a  contented  moving  onwards  to  some  unknown,  un- 
heeded point  of  termination — it  would  seem  to  matter  little,  whether  to 
the  gulf  or  the  pUasaunce, — whether  to  that  laboratory  of  nature  in  which 
worlds  perish  to  be  fitted  with  new  continents  and  new  populations  out 
of  old  elements,  or  to  a  scene  wh^re  moral  discipline  shall  have  its  moral 
profits. 
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Chap.  IV.  continued, — High  qualification  of  ruling  presbyters.  "And  in 
mid  (view)  of  the  throne,  and  in  circle  of  the  throne,  (were)  four  animals 
full  of  eyes  forward  and  backward."  Fig.  ix.  1-4.  This  spiritual  circum- 
spection or  ubiquity  of  the  successors  of  the  four  prerogative  princes,  the 
elders  of  the  people,  who  in  the  revolutionary  effects  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  have  taken  the  places  and  much  more  successfully  fulfiL  the 
duties  of  the  Ancient  Lords,  is  an  allusion  to  Ezekiel  i.  18,  and  an  ex. 
tension  of  the  principles  involved  in  that  grand  vision,  and  therefore  calls 
upon  presbyters  in  all  ages  duly  to  value  the  providences  whereby  God 
will  in  every  age  bring  the  rulera  of  his  Church  to  such  eminence  in  the 
art  of  government. 

Christ,  when  about  to  remove  his  model  church  into  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  states  to  Ezekiel  that  certain  revolutionary  changes  and  other 
more  valuable  improvements  would  result  from  that  seven  times  purify- 
ing trial.  One  of  these  already  alluded  to  is,  the  conversion  of  the  sap- 
phire pavement  of  the  throne  into  the  very  throne ;  another  will  be  a 
general  perfection  of  the  whole  church,  such  as  had  never  been  dreamed 
of  in  her  best  days.  Up  to  the  date  of  that  thorough  renovation,  she 
had  never  known  her  safety  or  danger,  her  duty  or  privilege,  her  position 
in  the  world  as  sheep  among  wolves  ;  and  hence  her  total  and  apparently 
final  dispersion;  but  experience  teaches  fools, — she  will  now  be  fully  awake 
to  all  her  interests  and  duties.  A  state  thus  fenced,  like  Sparta,  needs 
no  other  walls.  How  is  this  needful  vigilance  expressed  ?  "As  for 
their  rings,  Ezek  i.  18,  Fig.  V.  &  VI.,  they  were  so  high  that  they  were 
dreadful ;  and  their  rings  were  full  of  eve$  round  about  them  four." 
Not  only  is  the  model  church  a  wheel,  an  orbin  terrarum,  but  a  set  of 
concentric  wheels,  verse  16,  "a  wheel  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel."  The 
inmost  of  the  wheels  is  the  circular  enc  impment  of  the  Levites  argund 
the  central  tabernacle,  the  axle  of  the  whole  wheel.  The  ring  of  such  a 
.wheel,  keeping  all  its  parts  in  their  places,  are  its  watchmen  ;   that 
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Wdtching  ring  is  in  consequence  of  the  fiery  trial  *' full  of  eyea  round 
about  the  four  chief  rubers  seated  in  central  council."  What  a  change 
in  tAeir  dutifulness  since  the  days  of  Eli's  sons.  The  second  wheel  around 
the  central  ark  was  the  military  wheel  occupying  the  parade  and  pasture 
grounds  around  the  Levite  wheel.  It  was  the  duty  of  each  militant  in 
his  turn  here  to  act  the  sentinel^  and  now  in  consequence  of  the  sweet 
uses  of  adversity,  this  duty  seems  so  anxiously  done,  that  the  whole  out- 
side or  ring  of  the  military  wheel  seems  *' full  of  eyes  "  When  in  the 
order  of  nature  these  eyes  come  to  slumber  and  sleep,  captivity  is  the 
curative  discipline,  and  fullness  of  eyes  the  blessed  cure.  Thus  in  every 
age  will  the  recurrence  of  adversity  sweeten  recurring  prosperity.  The 
illustrative  analogy  is  boundless.  If  the  military  watch  slumber,  and 
similar  sleepers  form  the  Levite  ring  within,  what  else  than  captivity, 
whether  to  Gath  or  Babylon,  can  bo  the  consequence  ?  But  as  surely 
as  needful  correction  is  self-imposed,  so  surely  will  the  watchmen  of 
Israel  learn  both  to  watch  and  pray  that  they  enter  not,  be  not  entrapped 
by  such  temptation,  as  the  dog  which  by  the  nightly  invader  is  wiled 
away  from  his  watch.  Latin,  latro,  a  robber,  verb  latro,  I  cry  robber !  I 
bark.  When  Christ  is  giving  commission  to  destroy  a  slumbering  Chris- 
tianity, he  uses  these  stereotyped  words,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  9,  10,  "  All  ye 
beasts  of  the  field,  ye  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  the  professing  church, 
come  and  devour ;  yea,  all  ye  beasts  in  the  forest.  10.  His  watchmen 
are  blind,  they  are  all  ignorant,  they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot 
bark,  sleeping,  lying  down,  loving  to  slumber,"  &c. 

The  third  circle  has  as  much  need  of  eyes  as  any ;  it  is  the  general 
population  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  probably  equal  number  of  the 
mixed  multitude,  Exod.  xii.  38.  It  was  from  want  of  eyes  they  all 
perished  in  the  wilderness.  An  almost  solitary  instance  of  watchfulness 
occurs  in  Numb.  xxv.  7  ;  and  it  was  not  a  member  of  the  popular  ring. 
But  we  rejoice  in  tribulation,  because  when  used  for  the  purpose  it  makes 
Christians  all  they  are  or  can  be  on  earth.  After  our  Babylonish  capti. 
vities,  or  our  minor  ones  in  Philistia,  all  provided  for  us  as  soon  as  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  them,  the  general  Christian  people  will  come  forth 
for  a  season,  perhaps  a  long  season,  in  typical  language,  a  thousand  years, 
full  of  watchfulness,  and  their  watchmen,  the  outer  ring  of  their  wheel 
full  of  eyes  round  about  these  four,  watching  the  chief  watchers.  A 
church,  as  Spaita  has  already  said,  is  a  moral  eye,  like  the  insects,  an 
eye  composed* of  many  eyes;  the  protecting  cornea  is  the  "sun  and 
shield,"  that  cloud  that  covered  all  the  typical  camp,  whereby  the  moon 
by  night  thee  shall  not  smite,  nor  yet  the  sun  by  day. 

The  utmost  and  largest  of  the  four  concentric  wheels  is  the  manna 
mound,  the  only  rampart  of  the  heavenly  host.  This  is  God's  wheel 
and  needs  no  other  eye.  He  that  keeps  a  self.watching  Israel  neither 
riumbers  nor  sleeps.  The  supply  of  early  mom  manna  never  failed,  wai 
never  stinted. 

Digression  on  the  manna  mound. — The  inner  pasture  and  parade 
grounds,  the  second  circle,  being  used  for  a  variety  of  necessary  purposes, 
Deut.  xxiiL  13,  the  manna  was  let  down  outside  the  encampment ;  at 
the  diitanee  of  a  good  morning  walk.     This  would  give  the  populaUon- 
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circle  a  daily  tendency  to  widen  itself,  each  family  trying  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  victual  mound.  Thus  the  gifts  of  Providence  daily 
try  our  virtue  by  drawing  us  away  from  the  means  of  grace.  The  nearer 
the  manna  the  further  from  the  tabernacle.  Meanwhile  the  healthiness 
of  this  outward  tendency  of  the  c  rcular  population  is  obvious.  On  halt* 
ing  after  a  march,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  would  be  at  its  minimum, 
and  widen  daily  till  decampment  again  brought  concentration. 

The  eyes  of  the  four  leading  beasts,  which  alone,  by  John's  poedcal 
synecdoche,  are  named,  we  have  called  ubiquity  ;  for  whereas  each  of 
the  four  princes  was,  before  the  clarifying  reform,  but  one  prince,  eaek 
is  now  four,  at  once  a  lion,  calf,  man,  and  eagle.  The  aim  on  God's 
part,  and  the  tendency  of  tribulation  in  itself,  is  to  improve  talent,  by 
teaching  the  necessity  of  its  exercise.  "  Every  one,"  £zek.  i.  6,  "  of 
the  four  living  creatures  had  four  faces  and  four  wings  ;  10,  they  four 
had  the  face  of  a  man  (Reuben)  and  the  face  of  a  lion  (Judah)  on  the 
right  side,  that  is  the  east  side,  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  <m 
the  left  side,  Ephraim's  calf  or  bullock  on  the  w€9t  side  or  left  hand  ; 
they  four  also  had  the  face  of  an  eagle,"  Dan's  northern  emblem.  Fig. 
V.  They  who  go  into  the  penitentiary  careless  of  their  own  portion  of 
the  church  will,  but  only  by  grace,  come  out  careful  for  all  ike  churekee, 
2  Cor.  xi.  28. 

The  watching  rings  were  so  high  that  they  were  dreadful.  We  shall 
find  that  their  height,  in  typical  and  very  comprehensive  language,  was. 
Rev.  xxi.  16,  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
in  its  place.  Such  is  the  exalted  honour  of  those  who  watch  in  defence 
of  the  people  of  God,  and  such  the  depth  of  their  fall  when  it  is  their 
turn  to  fall  among  the  dogs  who  are  without,  Rev.  xxii.'  15,  the  idle 
dogs  that  worry  the  sheep.  Of  the  completeness  of  this  worrying  we 
have  one  example  in  the  bones  of  the  seven  churches  which  now  whiten 
the  Lydian  wilderness. 

Position  of  the  rings  full  of  eyes. 
Fig.  VI.  section  of  Fig.  V. 

T.  The  central  tabernacle  on  Mount  Sinai,  Cynthus  of  the  Myth, 
Psalm  Ixviii.  17,  "  In  his  holy  place  God  is,  as  in  Moimt  Sinai  them 
among,"  or  amidst  L.  R.  outer  boundary  of  the  three  armies  of  Levites, 
the  ring  of  the  priestly  wheel  set  with  watchful  ministers,  taught  by  ad. 
versity  to  defend  for  their  own  sakes  the  central  ark.  The  lowest  census 
of  the  male  Levitea,  being  more  than  22,300,  Numb.  iii.  39  ;  or  poeti- 
cally dropping  the  fraction,  according  to  David,  Ps.  Ixviii.  17,  as  above, 
20,000, — God's  chariots  20,000  are,  thousands  of  angels  strong, — the 
Levite  population  was  never  so  low  as  45,000.  The  area  covered  by 
this  one  central  tribe,  we  leave  the  calculating  to  guess. 

The  inner  boundary  of  the  general  population  circle,  Fig.  v.,  was. 
Numbers  ii.  2,  to  be  far  off  from  Levi,  the  earthly  angels  of  God,  joined 
to  God  in  the  lower  heaven.  The  Militia,  at  its  lowest  census.  Numb, 
ii.  32,  was  for  the  eleven  tribes  603,550  able  to  bear  arms  ;  which  being 
about  an  eighth  of  a  population,  the  whole  would  amount  to  5,000,000 ; 
to  which  add  an  equal  number  for  the  mixed  multitude,  which,  Exod. 
xii.  38,  no  man  did  number,  a  type  of  that  gentile  multitude,  which 
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afterwards  in  gospel  times  no  man  could  number,  we  have  the  population- 
circle  formed  of  ten  millions  of  people,  living  widely  in  wilderness  habits  ; 
the  area  probably  covered  by  such  a  multitude,  we  will  not  at  present 
express.  These  are  said  to  have  come  out  of  Egypt  with  exceeding  much, 
cattle,  Exod.  xii.  38  ;  allowing  but  one  beast  a  head,  what  would  be  the 
area  of  pasture  ground  required  by  ten  millions  of  beasts  great  and  small; 
the  provision  of  space  is  secured  in  the  expression  "far  off,"  Numb.  ii.  2. 

The  outer  boundary  or  ring  of  the  parade  ground.  Fig.  V.,  is  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  population-cirele.  The  number  of  miles  taken  up  by 
the  outer  ring  of  the  twelve  tribes  we  also  leave  unexpressed.  M.  M. 
the  manna-mound  is  a  circle  of  still  larger  circumference. 

General  remark  on  the  expression  "  full  of  eyes." — Such  being  the 
multum  in  parvo  principle  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  having  now  given  a 
few  examples  oT  its  wide  application,  discovering  the  whole  by  being 
furnished  with  the  part,  we  may,  for  the  future,  be  allowed  to  wave  de- 
tails ;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  the  sample  or  synecdoche  principle 
will  alone  bring  us  to  the  end  of  this  book  ;  where,  in  an  Appendix,  we 
may  have  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the  classical  copies  of  the  various 
Hebrew  originals  .occurring  in  our  text. 

In  the  present  instance,  we  shall  have  to  notice  that  the  wheel  of 
Ezekiel  i.,  or  rather  of  Numb,  ii.,  while  it  is  the  origin  of  the  Cyclades 
of  the  Athenians,  with  Delos  in  their  centre,  aTid  Mount  C^'uthus  pro- 
ducing the  twin-like  judges,  Apollo  and  Diana,  is  also  the  origin  of  the 

0  or  Egg  of  the  Benjamite  Spartans.  From  their  doMe  egg,  were  bom 
Castor  and  Pollux,  with  th6ir  sister  Helena ;  the  last  the  emblem,  the 
faithful  emblem  of  the  church,  in  God's  sight  the  most  beautiful  of 
women,  and  yet  the  most  unfaithful  to  her  marriage  vows,  Ezekiel 
xvi.  15. 

The  Circus  Maximus  of  Rome  is  another  very  faithful  copy  of  the 
Mosaic  wheel.  It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  chariot  races,  because  in  the 
original  circus  God's  chariots,  who  rode  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
were  "  twenty  thousand."  The  Mock-Ruamah,  Roma,  took  care  to  have 
her  copy  circle  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  wildemeiss ;  by  Agar's 
well !  -  Gen.  xvi.  14,  the  valley  of  Egoria ;  whose  water  passing  along 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  entered  the  Tiber,  the  stream  that  flows  from 
(Hebrew  Thbr)  the  High  place,  Ps.  xlvi.  5.  The  Campus  Martius,  a 
portion  of  the  same  circular  plain,  was  allotted  to  purposes  similar  to 
those  on  the  parade  ground  around  the  L«vite  wheel  of  the  Hebrews ; 
and  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  Rome,  between  these  two  portions  of  the 
gymnastic  circle,  was  the  Palatine  hill,  Hebrew  Palat,  a  refuge,  the  de- 
scription of  which  in  Roman  writers,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  Moses  and 
Esekielj  xlviii. 

The  AreoMgus,  die  field  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  was  a  similar  ground 
at  Athens ;  Hebrew  Athen,  a  thread,  the  city  of  the  spinning  ^dess 
Minerya,  who  if  a  personification  of  Prov.  viiL  14,  ''  I  am  understanding, 

1  have  strength." 

The  gxeat  circle  of  the  (Greeks  however,  their  circus  maximus,  as  already 
•tafted,  was  that  circular  map  of  lands,  that  Orbis  Terrarum,  that  terri- 
tory of  the  eokmiaed  brethren  Achfuoi,  whose  central  nieeting-pkuse,  was 
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Adelphi*  the  brethren ;  every  locality  and  earlier  incident  connected  with 
which  residence  of  the  supreme  and  central  judge  Apll*  and  hb  nine 
ttoses'-men^  Mousai,  is  a  wonderfully  fiuthful  copy  of  the  Mosaic  camp 
and  history.  When  these  Hebrew  brethren  would  contrast  the  limited 
'power  of  their  national  and  local  judge  with  the  unlimited  power. of 
Jehovah  the  judge  of  all,  they  represent  the  local  judge  as  saying  to  God, 
I  [dant  one  foot  on  the  eastern  ring  or  wall,  my  other  upon  my  central 
Delphi,  and  can  shoot  over  into  the  western  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  ; 
that  is,  mj  power,  despotic  some  will  say,  is  yet  limited  within  the  cir- 
cular church;  Jupiter,  Jehovah  &ther,  then  expresses  his  infinity  of 
power  and  dominion  thus — I  plant  one  foot  on  the  eastern  wall,  the  other 
on  the  western,  and  whither  shall  I  shoot  ? — implying  that  the  stretch 
of  his  influence  is  illimitable. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  god-like  brethren,  shews  that  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  Ood  in  their  knowledge,  but  became  vain ;  they 
changed  the  glory  of  God  into  a  idol,  and  changed  the  truth  of  God  into 
a  lie ;  wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up  (as  they  gave  him  up.)  Verse 
32,  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  the  Mosaic  Law,  that ''  persons  doing 
•uch  and  such  things  are  worthy  of  death."  Ev^  name  m  tfattr  more 
ancient  topography  and  Myth,  bears  invaluable  evidence  of  the  Mosaic 
origin  of  the  classic  tribes,  and  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  external 
evidence  of  revealed  religion  ;  for  it  shews  there  never  was  any  other  in 
the  ancient  world.  Hence  in  the  inimitable  allegory  of  the  prodigal  ton, 
the  Gentiles  are  shewn  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  their  fiither's 
house,  and  it  was  this  previous  knowledge  that  led  them  to  see  the  bad- 
ness of  their  choice  in  ever  leaving  it,  Luke  xv.  11.  It  is  therefore  the 
province  of  classical  study  to  shew  what  were  the  goods,  and  what  the 
substance  which  they  wasted  in  riotous  living ;  and  this  St  Paul  has 
indicated  as  above  in  Romans  i. 

In  this  way  we  illustrate  the  Popery  of  human  nature,  and  take  the 
least  offensive  way  of  holding  up  to  Papists  and  Protestants  a  picture  too 
like  each. 

Verse  8.  "  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six  wings  about 
him."  This  single  expression  ''  six  wings,"  lays  hold  of  the  whole  ,book 
of  Isaiah,  as  a  description  of  the  principles  and  history,  management  and 
destiny,  of  the  Gospel  church.  As  Christ  appeared  seated  on  his  temple- 
throne  amidst  the  four  beasts,  the  burners  or  seraphim,  each  having  <'  six 
wings,"  Isaiah,  vi.  2  ;  and  with  awful  terror  gave  warning  of  his  judg- 
ments coming  upon  the  degeneracy  of  his  model  church,  carrying  their 
purgation  the  length  of  casting  away  all  the  twelve  tribes  save  two,  verse 
13  ;  and  employing  a  duly  qualified  semph,  Isaiah,  boldly  to  preach  this 
unpopular  doctrine  to  an  unbelieving  people ;— -so,  in  every  Gospel  age, 
says  John,  will  it  be  the  standing  b^er  and  duty  of  the  church  that  her 
''  burning  and  shining  lights"  instruct  her  under-seraphs,  her  most  emi- 
nent preachersj  to  alarm  apostates  of  their  own  and  their  nation's  coming 
doom ;  in  the  stamped  language  of  Isaiah  vi.  10,  to  say,  *'  Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  &t,"  &c  ;  verse  13,  saving  only  **  a  tenth  of  the 
people  as  a  seed ;"  in  tJie  stamped  language  of  the  Baptist  to  cry.  Matt. 
iiL  12,  Christ's  fim  is  now  at  length  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
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purge  hi9  floor^  whereof  ten  twelfths  are  occupied  with  mere  chaff ;  but 
hit  discrimination  ia  divine,  he  will  gather  his  wheat  into  his  gamer,  the 
elect,  in  typic^  langiiage,  *'  the  two  tribes/'  the  seed  of  the  reformed 
chiinh,  aod  bvm  up  &e  4^iaff,  the  extra-Christian  nations,  with  fire 
unquenehable. 

A  leading  seraph,  a  leading  prince,  is  one  who  ever  feels  this  universal 
principle  in  the  national  government  of  the  Messiah,  and  therefore  in- 
stinctively makes  it  his  chief  business  to  qualify,  licence,  and  encourage 
men  to  preach  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  only  salvation  of 
nations  in  time  or  in  eternity ;  to  co-operate  with  Christ  in  searching  out 
men,  duly  qualified  men,  disposed  to  say,  ''here  am  I,  send  me." 
Ruling  elders,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  crowned  presbyters,  may  be  of 
great  general  service  in  any  community,  as  everything  in  creation,  good 
or  bad,  is  of  general  service  ;  but  if  this  evan^eluni  is  not  their  all  ab- 
sorbing thought,  word,  and  work,  then  are  they  not  burners,  not  sera- 
phim, but  only  candles  in  the  candlestick,  earth-made,  not  stars  set  by 
the  hand  of  the  great  master  of  assemblies,  and  will  soon  bum  out,  find- 
ing few  Isaiahs  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  languishing  church. 

That  chureh  then  is  the  best  constituted,  where  the  higher  the  officer 
the  mom  eealous  he  is  in  the  peculiar  work  of  applying  the  live  coal  to 
the  preacher^s  lips.  John  is  here  instructed  to  say,  that  there  is  ever  an 
equal  need  of  such  officers,  and  he  does  so  by  introducing  Isaiah's  vision 
of  the  seraphim  into  the  general  conetittUion  of  a  wholesomely  conducted 
church. 

Why  are  the  four  beasts  only  on  this  one  occauon  furnished  with  six 
wings  ?  The  consequence  of  the  fortification  in  Babylon  was  only  to 
give  them/oi/r,  £sek«  i.  6.  And  why  have  the  two  highest  officers  of 
all,  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  chief  civil  magistrate  and  the  chief  minister 
of  religion,  never  more  than  two,  whether  the  pcu'ty  is  rivetted  to  the 
mercy-aeat,  Exod.  xxv.  20,  or  stands  ready  to  serve  the  King  of  Kings 
behina^tb^  ark  ?  1  Kings  vi.  27. 

We  must  study  the  doings  and  dispositions  of  the  four  leading  princes 
in  atf  the  passages  where  they  are  described.  When  at  any  time  parties 
filling  their  pla^  in  the  gospel  church,  have  leave  and  power  given  them 
of  Christ,  afier  a  long  term  of  adversity,  to  raise  their  church  and  nation 
to  more  than  its  former  importance,  how  should  they  use  their  three  pairs 
of  wings  ?  Zechariah,  vi.  answers  this.  Fancy  that  you  have  been  re- 
stored to  your  own  land,  that  is  that  the  tempers  of  men  have  been  dis- 
posed to  come  under  the  influence  of  a  long.neglected  gospel ;  how  are 
your  church  leaders  to  act  ?  Fancy  yoursdves  beginning  your  old  his- 
tory and  establishment  in  Canaan  over  again.  Fancy  tbat  like  Joshua 
the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  hurry  to  central  Shechem,  there  to  devote 
voundve^  hSfyn^  soul,  and  spirit,  to  God  and  the  conquest  of  the  spiritual 
uod.  From  faetweoi  the  two  mountains,  Gerixim,  the  outers,  on  the 
one  side,  Joshua  viii.  33,  and  Mount  Ebal,  the  confounded  heap  on  the 
odMf,  where  you  have  engaged  to  cut  one  another  to  pieces,  and  con- 
found one  another,  rather  tbm  again  allow  sin  to  be  your  national  ruin ; 
feom  betwev  these  two  new  oorenant  mountuns,  will  you  oot  come 
I  anong  the  rest  as  fsur  sets  of  war-charioU,  each  witli  tlie 
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distinctive  marks  of  the  side  of  the  sacred  circle  to  which  you  belong ; 
and  from  your  now  high  intelligence  and  eagerness  to  effect  the  spiritual 
conquest  in  view,  worthy  to  be  called  the  four  spirits  of  the  heavens,  the 
four  leading  minds  of  the  militant  church,  who  go  forth  from  Btanding 
before  the  Lord  of  all  the  spiritual  land.  The  unweariednes9  of  the  six 
wings  is  that  divine  grace  of  Christ,  which  from  time  to  time  raises  up 
church-leaders  of  surprising  unweariedness  in  leading  the  church  through 
her  militant  duty.  If  such  leaders  see  it  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  that 
they  should  meet  Jabin  at  Hazor,  in  his  own  grounds  in  the  north  country, 
verse  8,  thither  they  flee,  nay  they  fly,  and  their  brethren  as  eagerly 
follow.    When  this  is  their  spirit,  their  success  is  secured  in  Joshua  xi.  8. 

The  two  chief  ministers  had  only  to  go  forth  from  Christ  on  his  throne 
to  the  cabinet  councils  met  before  the  vail  of  the  throne,  and,  for  this, 
one  pair  of  wings  was  ever  sufficient ;  the  militant  princes  had  to  go 
forth  to  the  end  of  the  land  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  could  not 
have  too  many  wings, — **  they  ^o  forth." 

**  And  they  were  full  of  eyes  within."  These  are  not  so  much  the 
•elf-knowledge  which  all  leaders,  especially  church-leaders  must  possess, 
knowing  themselves  in  order  to  know  others,  a  very  obvious  yet  large 
truth,  as  an  extension  of  the  eyes  or  watchfulness  which  the  church  learns 
to  acquire  and  value  by  her  tribulations.  The  eyes  around  were  chiefly 
used  towards  parties,  mostly  enemies,  without,  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
church ;  the  eyes  within  not  confined  to  the  four  leading  seraphs,  but 
like  the  ring  eyes  common  to  all  the  host,  are  directed  to  the  conduct  of 
the  church  itself.  Lord  I  is  it  I,  which  of  us  will  betray  thee  ?  The 
engagement  to  this  mutual  self-watch  is  shown  in  the  position  taken  by 
the  twelve  tribes  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  There 
each  set  of  tribes,  six  facing  six,  each  representing  the  evil  and  the  good, 
the  sheep  on  the  one  hand,  the  goats  on  the  other ;  with  the  ark,  the 
altar,  and  the  priests  as  central  witnesses,  pronounced  upon  or  against 
each  other  the  whole  blessings  and  curses  of  the  Law  of  God,  declaring 
they  would  watch  each  other  in  sin  unto  the  death.  How  far  these 
watchful  et/et  within  are  actually  used  in  any  part  of  the  gospel  church's 
history  we  learn  from  their  corresponding  activity  or  slumber  in  the  model 
church.  But  the  unattainable  perfection  it  may  be  our  duty  and  interest 
and  improvement  to  try  to  altain. 

"  And  they  rest  not  day  and  night  saying,  holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Almighty,  which  was  and  is  and  is  to  come."  To  facilitate  the 
despatch  of  urgent  business,  as  well  as  secure  the  general  safety  of  God's 
people  by  night  as  well  as  day,  they,  while  in  the  wilderness,  properly 
had  no  night.  Rev.  xxii.  5 ;  the  mushroom-like  screen,  the  pillar  and 
cloud,  the  pillar.propped  shield  spread  over  them,  affording  a  partial 
light.  ''For  the  Lord  God  is  &  sun  and  shield,"  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11. 
**  By  night  Arabia's  crimsoned  sands  retumed  the  fiery  pillar's  glow." 
In  keeping  with  this  general  an-angement,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Levites, 
afterwards  in  twenty-four  courses,  to  keep  in  turn  the  sixty-three  lamps 
of  the  golden  candlestick  burning  all  night,  and  till  sunrise.  In  tbis 
way  a  cabinet  council  could  meet  in  the  outer  room  of  the  Tabernacle, 
Fig.  viii.  25,  at  any  hour  of  the  night.     The  spirit  that  oupht  to  per- 
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vade  the  minds  of  such  a  council,  John  sees  is  best  expressed  in  the 
passage  of  Isaiah  last  quoted,  vi.  3,  "  And  one  cried  unto  another 
and  said^  holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full 
of  his  glory."  The  etfes  within  being  inserted  between  the  phrase  "  six 
wings"  and  the  other  phrase  "  holy,  holy,  holy,"  teach  us  the  typical 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  eyes  within,"  namely  that  they  are  the  eyes 
of  seraphs  busy  in  searching  out  a  professing  people's  iniquity,  their  pub. 
lie  contrasting  of  this  iniquity  with  God's  holiness,  that  increasing  watch- 
fulness is  or  ought  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  Christian  cabinets,  for 
such  watching  is  a  people's  salvation. 

Isaiah  calls  God,  as  seen  in  the  vision  vi.  1,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
king ;  but  lest  we  should  forget  the  divinity  of  the  Son-  of  David,  now 
on  the  Gospel  throne.  Psalm  ii.  6,  John  says  he  is  Jehovah. 

Verse  9.  "  And  when  those  beasts  give  glory  and  honour  and  thanks 
to  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who  liveth  forever  and  ever,"  &c.  Not 
only  must  it  be  the  constant  employment  of  the  gospel  seraphim  to  preach 
the  holiness  of  God,  but  they  must  lead  the  general  eldership  in  the  still 
more  important  teork  of  adoration,  proportioning  the  praises  of  Christ 
to  the  greatness  of  his  character.  The  typical  president  of  the  model 
cabinet  was  a  short-lived  and  dying  man,  now  a  Moses,  Aaron,  David, 
or  Solomon  :  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for  ever  ?  He  that  now  sits  on 
the  throne  sits  for  ever.  "  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 
Td  be  duly  prepared,  on  coming  up  to  a  Christian  cabinet  or  assembly, 
to  lead  the  brethren  in  worshipping  Him  who  has  done  all  for  all,  will 
give  full  scope  to  the  highest  faculties  of  the  best  minds ;  such  devotional 
exercises  are  the  best  gymnastics  of  superior  souls.  When  such  leading 
minds  conduct  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  court,  the  power  of  tlieir 
example  is  wonderful.  The  whole  body  of  the  crowned  presbyters,  the 
united  council  of  the  twenty  four,  join  in  the  heart-improving  and  heart- 
knitting  adoration,  confessing  they  hold  their  coronets  of  the  great  king  ; 
and  while  they  echo  the  sentiments  and  very  words  of  the  leading  be- 
cause prayerful  seraphs,  their  reasons  are  enlightened,  and  they  add  the 
reason  of  their  coinciding  in  the  devotional  leadership  of  their  princes, 
for  says  the  general  court,  "  thou  hast  created  all  things."  To  be  a 
leader  in  devotion  is  a  good  way  to  become  a  leader  in  all  inferior  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  hope  of  Uie  hypocrite  shall  perish. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


SONNET. 

TO  A  POMEGRANATE  FROM  DELPHI,  PRESENTED  TO  JOHN 

CARMIOHAEL  ESQ.  (OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.) 

By  W.  &  DANIEL. 

I  ploekt  thee,  sweet  Pomegranate !  from  a  bough 
That  blocwomed  nigh  Apollo*s  buried  shrine ; 
And  Fancy  hallows  this  shrunk  form  of  thine 

With  light  sapemal  from  the  Delphian*s  brow 


..^  Miss  Nxghtingale. 

t\\\\  ItriM^Mi  of  Aphiodite*8  month  divine, 
ilii  n'ur  \\\v^  flutters  PhilomeWs  wioe 

nuMillntf  ^'Ui  Daulis,  vith  the  holy  Kino 
'\\h  Mill  har  sorrows  o*er  Gastalia^s  spring. 
|jv^iiti|.  mill)  of  the  Delphian's  Tanished  reign — 

Hitir  of  bright  dreams  by  Bards  immortal  song, 
i  |ir«itt0r  theo  (with  this  unworthy  strain) 

Tu  One  from  ^eotia's  mountain-Talleys  sprang, 
WhM  striTOS,  with  Grecian  ardoar,  to  maintain 

i  lie  proud  dominion  of  the  Delphian*)i  Tongae  ! 


MISS  NIGHTINGALE. 

EBgloDd  I  on  thy  page  historic, 

Halo- girt  with  wreath  of  fismoy 
Piottdly,  as  thy  noMest  trophies. 

Many  a  hero  then  can'st  claim ; 
But  amid  thy  glorions  records, 

Time-ennohliDg,  can*st  thou  traee 
One,  whose  deeds  alone  hare  made^liiaiy 

Worthy  of  a  nobler  place  ? 
Than  the  Lady  whose  de?otioa, 

Ete  *mid  horrid  War's  alarm, 
NoUy  led  her  forth  to  duty, 

Bcorning  all  that  life  can  charm. 

Ladv !  language  scarce  can  utter. 

Mortal  tongue  can  scarce  express, 
Wliat  a  debt  does  Weedom  owe  thee. 

For  thy  true  devotedness. 
Fondly  as  each  soldier  gaies 

On  thy  toil-worn  gentle  form. 
Bleeding,  weakness-stricken,  sinking, 

'Neatn  War's  crimson-sujgin^  storm  ; 
Hone  yet  cheers  his  fainting  spirit, 

Hope  revives  his  strength  ence  morey 
And  he  longs  sspitk  for  duty, 

Trumpet-^aUy  and  cannon  roar  : 
Oh !— he  longs  to  join  hu  comrades 

'Gainst  the  foe  inyonder  delL 
Longs  to  serve  his  Queen  and  Country, 

As  ikou  serv'st  them,  Lady !— «eUL 

Ladv  \  many  an  anxious  mother. 

Many  a  daughter's  earnest  prayer. 
Blesses  thee  for  thy  devotion. 

For  thy  ever  watchful  capit 
Lonff,  hn  many  a  tiumkful  household 

BKsssmgs  shall  esktend  thy  same ; 
£ver  radiant,  shall  thy  story 

Grace  the  laurelled  screlfof  fameu 
Junumrf  18A6L  R.  ff. 
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THE  VANISHED  STAR. 

My  and  glorionaly, 
Qg  victorionaly, 
Throng  the  blue  heaven  to  eladden  the  night, 
While  mj  eyes  dutHbl 
Worahipped  the  beaatifiil 
Shedding  its  mys  in  the  happy  moonlight. 

Glowingly,  flowingly, 

Oh!  80  Deatowingly, 
Ponied  I  my  love  on  thy  atar-atadded  ahrine, 

With  trusting  ao  child-like, 

Tender,  and  wild-like, 
And  feelings  that,  like  thyself,  were  half  divine. 

Now  trabklessly,  recklessly, 

Searching  the  speckless  sky. 
Sleepless  I  watch  for  the  om  that  is  flown, 

While  every  tone  from  me 

Sends  forth  a  moan  o'er  thee, 
Fairsat  of  orba  from  the  galaxy  gone. 

Say,  did  the  Cherubim, 

Or  loving  Seraphim, 
Bnvy  thy  sweet  beams  and  covet  thy  ray  f 

Or  would  the  golden  ^te 

No  longer  for  Uiee  wait^ 
Bat  sent  forth  its  aiigeb  to  bear  thee  away  ? 

Soeak !  did  the  doomed  onea, 

The  hell-entombed  ones, 
Seek  for  thv  presence  to  banish  despair  ? 

Thinking  that  lovingly, 

Glancing  approvingly. 
Heaven  would  smile  on  them  if  thou  wert  there. 

Or  did  the  worn-out  earth 

Need  thee  to  give  new  birth 
To  a  fiesh  spring-time,  its  zephyrs  and  flowers  ? 

Knowing  that  plenteously, 

Openly,  Dounteottsly, 
Thou  wouldst  scatter  thy  sweetneaB  and  joy  in  its  bowers. 

Or  did  the  water  nnitea, 

Wild  for  thy  glitf^ring  lighti^ 
Downward  to  ocean's  depths  bw  thee  with  them  ? 

While  mermaids  pdJngly, 

Sang  roond  thee  wailiuffly^ 
For  stealing  uie  lustre  from  pean  and  gem. 

'  Hea*ii  tomb  and  heaven'k  fold, 

BGd  earth,  and  oceanV  hold. 
An  rikot— When  nasC  thoa  thy  koely  nst  won? 

An  that  man  knoweth, 

The  Bcova  tanlt  ihowvlh, 
That  thy  biightnev  i»r  ever  is  fhded  and  gone. 

M.  G.  S. 
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A  BATCH  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Tbult  has  the  wise  man  observed,  that  of  **  the  making  of  books  there 
is  no  end  ;"  a  saying  which,  if  true  in  those  times,  when  the  circle  of 
readers  was  restricted,  and  the  help  of  the  printing  press  unknown,  holds 
appallingly  correct  of  our  own  day,  when  young  men  and  maidens, 
pnilosophers  and  fools,  dominies  and  quack  doctors,  tortureis  of  rhyme  and 
**  strong-minded"  women,  rush  as  with  one  accord  into  the  book  market, 
most  frequently,  as  bibliopoles  are  sufficiently  awake  to  their  own  interest, 
to  the  benefit  simply  of  compositors,  pressmen,  and  lastly,  of  trunk- 
makers  and  venders  of  tobacco.  Yet  the  cacoethes  scribendi  is  not  easily 
cured  ;  and  we  truly  believe  that  for  ten  readers  in  our  time,  at  least 
one  author,  male  or  female  may  be  found. 

Tmsh  generally  meets  with  its  appropriate  doom  except  in  the  case  of 
fictitious  writing,  thanks  to  the  book  clubs,  the  fireside  and  the  kitchen. 
Molly  the  housemaid  sheds  her  tears  copiously,  or  opens  her  great  round 
eyes  to  their  widest  extent,  as  she  peruses  the  highly  seasoned  pages  of 
Mr  Reynolds,  besides  having  the  carnal  propensities  of  her  nature  minis- 
tered to  by  means  of  the  prurient  descriptions  of  this  nightman  of  liter- 
ature and  the  rest  of  his  dishonourable,  we  had  almost  said  blackguardly 
fraternity.  The  *'  boy  in  buttons"  perhaps  receives  the  valuable  and 
salutary  tale  from  the  hands  of  Molly  ;  while  Peter  the  coachman  takes 
rather  to  the  "  Reasoner,"  being  of  a  somewhat  metaphysical  turn,  and 
disposed  to  take  gloomy  views  of  things  in  general.  When  accordingly 
we  find  how  enormous  is  the  quantity  of  such  deleterous  matter  which  is 
in  circulation  among  our  operatives  and  domestics,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  printing  press  is  a  mighty  source  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good. 

But  while  we  acquit  of  such  bad  intention  the  weak  but  well-meaning 
personages  who  hash  up  fiction  in  the  religious  line,  we  confess  but  a 
slender  tolerance  for  the  whole  tribe  of  this  kind  of  publication,  with  a 
'  few  exceptions,  which  will  readily  occur  to  many  of  our  readers.  We 
do  not  profess  to  know  the  penetralia  of  some  circles,  but  we  like 
Christianity  to  be  connected  with  common  sense,  and  especially  to  find 
it  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  charity  and  by  some  regard  for  truth  and 
accuracy  of  statement ;  nor  do  we  imagine  that  grace  is  to  be^  estimated 
by  the  mere  utterance  of  the  lips,  or  that  the  cause  of  the  gospel  is  to 
be  helped  forward  by  one-sided  statements.  More  particularly, — though 
the  sale  is  likely  thereby  to  be  promoted^-  we  do  not  imagine  fiction  to 
be  a  proper  medium  for  conducting  discussions  regarding  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  some  particular  ecclesiastical  communion.  But  such  is  the 
fault  of  an  indiscreet,  and  foolish  book  of  this  soit  now  lying  on  our 
table,  and  which  we  observed  largely  advertised  by  means  of  staring 
placards, — appropriately  of  true-blue  complexion, — placed  in  the  shop' 
windows  of  some  of  our  booksellers.  We  refer  to  **  Dunellan  Manse  ;  or 
Times  and  Trials  of  the  Disruption,"*  by  the  author,  it  seems,  of  "  Sister 
Agnes,"  a  book  which  we  have  never  read,  but  which  we  understand, 
IS  adorned  by  some  wood-cuts  which  "his  eminence  the  cardinal,"  Father 

^  Edinburgh,  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 
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Newman,  and  our  own  Bishop  Gillis,  would  pronounce  exceedingly  scan- 
dalous. Unsatisfied  by  this  tilt  at  the  *'  scarlet  lady/'  Mrs  S.  E.  6. 
Patterson  wishes  to  contribute  her  small  endeavour  to  swell  the  Free 
Church  Sustentation  Fund,  a  movement  which  drew  not  long  since  from 
Dr  Candlish  the  exceedingly  rash  declaration  at  which  the  *'  brethren" 
of  some  other  denominations  took  due  offence :  viz.,  that  the  Established 
Church  is  a  "  thing"  dating  but  twelve  years  back,  of  course  "  the  crea- 
ture of  the  State/'  and  that  the  "  Free  Church"  of  1843,  is  ike  true 
Church  of  Scotland.  We  recommend  the  doctor  seriously  to  take  some 
antibilious  medicine,  for  the  stomach  oflen  influences  the  judgment,  and 
even  the  ruling  spirit;  a  chief  bashaw  of  the  Free  Church  mo^  do  foolish 
things.  We  doubt  not  that  he  has  one  sympathiser  at  least  in  the 
authoress  of  ''  Dunellan  Manse,"  whose  title  page,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  lady's  own  suggestion  or  that  of  her  publisher,  we  cannot  tell, 
is  tastefully  adorned  by  "  the  burning  bush,"  so  that  it  seems  that  in 
'*  leaving  Egypt"  as  that  profound  divine  Dr  James  Hamilton  once  ex- 
pressed it,  there  has  been  a  somewhat  heathenish  hankering  after  its  re- 
miniscences. 

This  however  by  the  way.  The  preface  makes  a  somewhat  curious 
disclosure.     The  volume  is,  it  seems — 

^  not  for  the  study,  or  the  office,  or  the  counting-house ;  other  minds  are 
dealing  with  them.  But  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  find  its  way  to  the  drawing^ 
roam  ;  a  few  small  sacrifices — savings  hardly  worth  the  name  of  sacrifice — 
resolved  upon  there  would  carry  light  into  many  a  clouded  dwelling,  and 
unburden  many  a  heart  oppressed  with  care.  Why  should  all  the  privation 
be  on  the  side  of  the  minister,  all  the  benefit  on  the  side  of  the  people  ? 
The  minister  cannot  demand  the  hire  of  his  labour  without  beini^  met  with 
the  cry  of  ^  worldllness  /  what  ought  to  be  the  cry  against  those  who  re- 
ceive the  labour  and  withhold  the  price  ? 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  adequate  support  of  its  own  ministry 
is  the  first  duty  of  every  Church.  If  the  home  ministry  languish,  so  will 
everything  besides.  It  is  from  a  well  oi^uized,  properly  supported  Church 
at  home  that  labourers  may  be  expected  to  go  forth  to  preach  amone  the 
hmthen  the  unsearchable  riches  or  Christ.  It  is  the  light  here  which  we 
hope  will  ei^indle  torches  in  other  lands ;  but  what  will  become  of  the 
lignt  if  the  lamps  be  broken — ^broken  by  poverty,  and  care,  and  toil — by 
unshared  sacrifice,  and  unrequited  labour  ? 

"^  People  of  Scotland,  you  value  a  Gospel  ministry — see  that  you  euppari 
it?- 

This  is  rather  highly  wrought ;  our  lady  fiction  writer  has  taken  to 
lecturing  or  rather  scolding  the  people  of  Scotland,  hinting  gently  at  the 
conclusion  after  the  manner  of  certain  traffickers,  "  here  only  is  the 
genuine  article,"  walk  in  please,  and  don't  forget  to  pay  for  your  footing. 

Now  we  cordially  admit  that  many  of  die  ministers  of  the  Free 
Church  and  not  a  few  of  its  members  were  most  excellent  devoted  men, 
who  obeyed  the  dictates  of  conscience  in  all  things,  and  still  farther  that 
by  means  of  the  exertions  put  forth  since  1843,  a  great  work  has  been 
done  for  Scotland,  an  immense  addition  made  to  the  means  of  grace.  Te 
members  of  our  own  church,  hard-fiated  and  quiescent,  we  would  say, 
imitate  this  aeal  and  liberality ;  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  a  lady  dab- 
bling  in  controversy,  and  dealing  out  what  she  means  to  be  serious  stabs. 
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either  with  a  daminff-needle  or  with  the  nih  of  her  ateel  pen.  The  whole 
drift  and  object  of  Uiis  tale  is  to  laud  the  "  dianiptioD  ministeny"  bmb 
who  verily  believed  that  they  were  doing  Gh>d  service,  and  yet  who  were 
■oinetimefl  animated  by  not  a  ieede  bittemeflt  and  uneharitablencM ;  and 
to  revive  feelings  that  had  better  been  suffered  to  subside.  Let  the  Fm 
Church  prosecute  her  career  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  seeking  to  da 
good,  and  we  wish  her  God-speed  ;  but  because  in  vaulting  ambition  she 
aimed  at  being  the  Church  of  all  Scotland,  chalking  out  ideal  parishes 
where  there  woie  few  adherents^  and  desiring  to  "  pknt  kirk  fiur  kurk" 
alongside  of  what  we  persist  in  calling  the  Church  (k  Scotland,  let  not  a 
lady  who  desires  her  book  to  influence  the  drawing  roow^  fbigsi  ^tm 
limits  of  courtesy  and  fair  dealing, — a  few  samples  of  whnh  foig^ufaMsa 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  notice. 

The  nature  of  the  story  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  titles  Mr  Boss 
the  hero,  is  a  minister  who  has  resolved  on  leaving  his  parish,  in  which 
purpose  his  wife  cordially  concurs.  There  is,  however,  an  Indian  ande 
also  who  advises  against  the  step,  poor  deluded  Erastian  i  but  with  no 
-measure  of  success.     The  "  nabob"  is  thus  introduced  to  us  :— 

^^  At  this  moment  Mr  Melville  entered.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man  about 
fifty,  enveloped  in  an  embioidered  dressing-gown  with  fur  collar.  His 
countenance  nad  once  been  handsome ;  it  was  rather  so  still,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hoUowness  of  his  cheeks  and  the  sickliness  of  hb  complezioQ,  which 
resembled  day  stained  with  orange  juice.  His  black  hair  and  whisken 
were  conriderably  grizzled,  and  his  large  hazel  eyes  had  lost  their  lustre  ; 
but  his  high  forehead,  Roman  nose,  and  thin  compressed  lips,  were  expres- 
sive of  intellect  and  firmness.  He  was  the  uncb  of  Mrs  Ross  by  her  motW'e 
side,  and  had  lately  returned  from  India,  where,  like  many  Scotchmen,  he 
had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister;  but  hia 
remembrances  of  ^  the  Manse'  were  in  the  days  of  moderaUsm,  and  there, 
had  not  been  much  in  hia  early  training  to  check  the  worldliness  of  hia  sub- 
sequent career.  With  shattered  health,  and  a  little  peevishness  mingled  with 
his  kindly  nature,  he  had  come  home  to  enioy  his  wealth,  and  perchanoe  ta 
marry  a  young  and  say  wife,  if  he  could  take  the  trouble. 

^^  Anna  had  been  nis  plav thing  as  a  diild,  and  he  had  come  to  pay  her  « 
visit,  to  shower  upon  her  auver  bangles,  ivory  fims,  feather  ditto^  necklacea 
of  tree-coral  and  pearls,  an  Indian  shawl  of  huge  size  and  value,  preserved 
ginffer,  and  currv  powder. 

^  The  impendii^  disruption  annoyed  him  bevond  measure.  '  What,'  he 
said,  '  fling  away  for  a  whim  your  whole  livelinood — house,  stipend,  status 
in  society,  means  of  doing  ^od,  evervthing  that  sane  people  care  for.  I 
contend  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  his  children  beggars,  whatever  he 
may  choose  to  do  with  himsdf.' 

^  This  evenings  he  knew,  was  to  precede  Mr  Ross's  departure  firom  home 
on  the  '  fool's  enand  of  making  a  martyr  of  himself/  as  he  eacprcascd  it; 
and  he  felt  very  much  like  a  hed^eho^  when  touched  by  the  stick  of  a  mis- 
chievous urchin,  ready  to  stick  his  pnckles  into  everybody  he  met. 

«« « Salaam,  my  exceUent  brother,  Ignatius,  or  Polycarp,  or  Wydiflfe.  or 
whatever  they  may  call  you,  what  sort  of  mailyrdom  do  you  mean  to  select 
•-'-the  wasps,  or  the  stake,  or  the  guillotine  If  For  my  part,  I  mean  to  be 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,*  said  the  nabob,  as  he  shuffled  into  the 
drawing-room  in  his  ydlow  morocco  slippers. 

'*  *•  it  shall  be  iced  then,  uncle  dear,  that  you  may  be  frosen  to  death,' 
retorted  Anna,  laughing. 
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^  ^  Ah  !  Ounga,  yoar  climate  will  do  that  of  its  own  acoord/  replied  Mr 
Melville,  shniggiiiff  his  shoulders,  and  drawing  up  his  ftir  collar.  '  Bat, 
girl,  if  you  had  half  a  spirit,  and  ruled  your  husbana  as  eyery  woman  ought 
to  do,  you  would  cure  him  of  the  absurdity  of  pauperusiDg  yon  and  your 
weans.* 

^  ^  I  am  afraid  I  am  aiding  and  abetting,'  said  Mrs  Ross. 

*^  *  More  fool  you.  1  expect  to  see  you  at  my  door,  in  an  old  cloak,  witb 
one  brat  on  your  back,  and  three  hddmg  your  gown,  singing 

"  *  Pity,  kind  gentlefollus  friends  of  humanity 
Cold  blows  the  wind,  and  the  night's  eoming  on." 

**  *  The  wrong  tune,  sir ;  the  wrong  tune.  In  charity,  yon  must  takt 
a  tom-tom,  and  accomi>any  your  niece,'  said  Mr  Ross,  foreii^  a  smile,  al- 
thouffh  the  bitterly  satiriod  manner  of  his  relatiye  smote  upon  his  heart, 
together  with  the  Uiought  that  poverty  might  indeed  be  the  lot  of  those  he 
loved  best  on  earth. 

*^  But  Anna's  good  humour  was  not  easQv  rufSed,  and  she  Idiew  that  her 
uncle  really  loved  her ;  she  therefore  pasBed  her  arm  playfully  throng  hkL 
and  looking  up  in  his  faded  countenance,  said,  *  Then  what  a  cruel  uncle  I 
should  have,  to  allow  his  niece  to  become  a  ballad-singer,  when  she  might 
embroider  warm  slippers,  and  knit  muffetees,  and  make  and  mend  his  Imn, 
for  her  own  and  her  children's  bread/  ^ 

This  is  simply  lilly  ;  our  next  quotation  is  spiced  with  somewhat  of 
the  feelings  we  have  above  referred  to.  '  An  old  elder,  of  course  **  a  ve* 
nerable  cottace  patriarch/'  visits  the  minister  in  his  study^  and  the  twain 
discourse  as  follows : — 

^  *  I'm  interruptin'  ye,  sir,  when  you  wad  like  to  be  alone^'  said  John 
Colquhoun. 

^  '  No,  John ;  I  am  glad  to  see  you,*  replied  the  minister. 

'*  M  am  come,  sir,  m'  a  few  o*  my  brethren  o'  the  session  to  assure  you 
that  we  continue  the  adherence  we  formerly  expressed  to  the  great  truths 
for  which  ve  are  contending ;  an'  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we'll  stand  by 
you  in  mamtainin'  the  auld  principles  o*  the  Kirk  an'  Covenant.' 

^^ '  I  thank  you,  John ;  that  is  a  cordial  to  me.' 

'*'  ^  We  ken%  sir,  that  ye  maun  be  vera  sorrowful  when  ye  bade  fiuewell 
to  your  pulpit  and  flodc  yestreen ;  and  we  thocht  it  micht  be  a  drap  o'  com- 
fort to  be  assured  o'  our  adherence — the  maist  o*  the  congregation  adhere 
too ;— and  o*  our  wrestlin'  wi'  the  Lord  for  you  and  for  the  lurk.' 

^  ^  Ah !  John,  we  have  need  of  your  prayers.  Thursday  will  be  a  win- 
nowing day ;  pray  for  us  then  that  our  liaith  may  not  (ail ;  that  we  may 
present  an  unflinching  testimony  for  the  crown  rights  of  Christ.' 

*'  *•  Our  puir  sunplkiations  ye  shall  have,  sir ;  ye  are  called  to  a  great 
honour.  I  never  tnocht  to  see  in  my  day  the  rsnewin'  o'  the  contendhis'  o^ 
tiie  auld  times  fai  Scotland.  But  tlie  Lord  will  uphold  his  servaate,  and 
bmig  his  ain  g^ry  out  o*  their  trials.  And  woe  to  the  men  that  drive  hk 
flUlMil  shepherds  oat  o' his  fMd  P 

** '  Not  out  of  RU  Ibid,  John ;  no  power  lathe  universe  can  do  that.' 

'««Na,na,8irt  It  was  a  sad  sl^  o' the  tongue  that.  But,  ochon!  what 
WO!  the  Establishment  be  when  the  shepherds  and  the  sheep  are  gona  out 
o'it?  Andl'mstill  troubled  sibout  the  lairda  and  their  fbDowers  that  are 
godleas  men ;  they  who  are  over  hkh  to  enter  ought  but  the  parish  church ; 
alas!  thqr  will  hear  Uttle  o'  the  gospel.* 

**  * Fgr  1ka»tm$m  Ike  Lnrd num psrmU  a  Jkm  whQ  mmuk  Me  g$apd  to 
nrmoin  M  Me  EsMUthmeni;  and  He  caii  revive'  and  purify  it  when  he 
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pleaaea,*  aaid  the  pastor.  *  This  idea  of  leaving  the  post  of  inflaenee  aad 
usefulnesB,  and  giving  up  the  means  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  so  manv  of  the 
worldly,  has  been  far  more  difficult  to  meet  than  the  privations  to  which  we 
may  be  subjected.  But  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  shut  us  np  to  our 
course,  and  we  may  safely  leave  consequences  with  himself.* 

^^  Mt  is  a  mercy,  sir,  that  tlic  path  has  been  made  w  plain;  that  the  Toioe 
is  so  clear,  *  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.' 

'^  ^  When  we  honestly  seek  guidimce,  John,  we  are  never  left  without  it' 

*^  ^  1  canna  see,  sir,  how  ony  one  acquaint  with  the  history  of  the  Kirk 
can  be  token  in  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  BDl.' 

"  '  It  is  plausible,  by  seeminc;  to  give  the  Presbytery  the  power  of  giving 
effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  peome  in  the  choice  of  a  minister.' 

^  '  Aye,  aye,  sir ;  but  we  a' Kcn  what  the  moderate  Presbyteries  did  in  the 
auld  times ;  how  they  gave  effect  to  the  wishes  o'  the  people ;  and  we  ken 
what  the  Strabogie  men  are  doin'  noo.  Why,  it*s  just  the  ungodliness  o' 
the  church  courts,  or  rather  ane  o'  them,  that's  brought  a'  the  troubles  upon 
the  Kirk.  The  Court  o*  Session  didna  interfere  untu  it  was  invited.  Pres- 
byteries broke  through  the  constitution  afore ;  it's  no  safe  to  put  the  power 
into  their  hands  again.'. 

^  ^  Unsafe  as  well  as  unscriptural ;  although,  thank  God,  there  have  been 
times  of  revival,  and  the  majority  of  our  ministers  are  evangelicaL'  ** 

Again  :  a  few  pages  further,  the  minister  is  returning  after  the  Dis- 
ruption Assembly — the  '^exodus,"  and  Canonmills  being  described  by 
the  writer  very  much  after  the  pictorial  manner  of  the  author  of  the 
*'  Ten  Years*  Conflict,"  which  not  the  whole  appliances  of  puffing  have 
wafted  into  fame.     His  reception  is  thus  described: — 

"  '  They  come  !  They  come  !  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  for  the  Free !  Hur- 
fsli  for  the  True  Kirk !'  cried  the  lads  at  length,  throwing  their  bonnets 
into  the  air;  while  the  guard,  after  a  flouribh  of  his  bugle,  commenced  with 
great  spirit  the  national  air,  ^  Scots  wha  ha  e  wi'  Wallace  bled ;'  and  as  they 
neared  the  town,  changed  to  the  '  Tyrolesc  Hymn  to  Liberty,' — the  youths, 
who  had  jumped  upon  the  back  of  the  coach,  shouting  at  the  end  of  each 
ohorus,  *  Liberty,  hurrah  !  Liberty,  hurrah  !' 

^'  The  coachman  cleared  the  bend  of  the  bridge,  and  drove  up  to  the  inn 
in  magnificent  style,  his  horses  seeming  as  proud  as  himself;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  checked  them  than  a  cheer  broke  from  the  crowd  which  made  the 
wails  of  the  old  houses  ring  again. 

^  The  pastor  alighted,  and  many  hands  were  extended  to  grasp  hie. 
*  Ye  are  welcome  hame,  sir ;  ye  are  welcome ;'  *  ye  ha'e  fought  a  gude 
fight ;'  '  yc  ha'e  stood  by  the  auld  blue  banner,  sir ;  the  Lord  bless  ye  for 
it  ;*  *  well  stand  by  you,  sir,  tho'  it  be  on  the  hill-side  or  the  muir ;'  '  the 
times  0'  the  covenant  returned — honour  to  the  steadiiast.'  Such  were  a  iew 
of  the  sentences  that  met  his  ear,  as  one  after  another  pressed  forward  to 
greet  him.  Many  sliook  his  hand  in  silence,  and  not  a  few  turned  aside  to 
wipe  away  the  large  tears  which  coursed  down  their  cheeks.  Some  would 
have  detained  him  in  conversation;  but  old  John  Colquhoun,  with  his  ac- 
customed sagacity,  observed,  ^We  manna  detain  the  minister  enow;  he's 
requirin'  rest  an'  refreshment  after  his  labours;'  and,  setting  the  example, 
he  raised  his  blue  bonnet,  saying,  *  Farewell,  sir;  fare  ye  well,  and  the 
Messing  o'  the  Head  o'  the  Kirk  be  wi*  you.' " 

Satis  supergue,  our  readers  will  perhaps  say,  of  such  details.  But 
our  authoress  must  be  satirical,  and  falls  foul  of  various  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals whom  she  would  place  in  the  pillory  for  the  horror  of  her 
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"  drawing-room"  readers.  The  first  is  one  of  these  perverse  and  feith- 
less  men  who,  after  going  a  certain,  perhaps  a  great,  length  with  the 
movement  party,  halted  before  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken.  Does 
Mrs  Patterson,  we  enquire  in  passing,  deny  to  such  all  claim  to  the  con- 
scientiousness which  she  lauds  in  others  ?  We  give  the  extract  to  shew 
the  spirit  of  the  book,  no  small  part  of  which  is  an  excessively  feeble 
attempt  at  libel  and  mis-representation.  Here  is  Mr  Morrison  who 
'*  preached  evangelically,"  *'  ha'l  even  been  a  member  of  convocation," 
and  "  might  have  '  come  out'  with  little  danger  to  his  worldly  prospects." 
The  end  of  the  week  has  come  : — 

*'  On  Saturday  afternoon  he  sat  in  his  study,  trying  to  compose  his  dis- 
courses for  Sabbath.  But  a  leaden  weight  seemed  to  press  upon  his  intel- 
lect as  well  as  upon  his  heart ;  and  at  four  o'clock  his  morning  lecture  was 
not  iiniahed,  though  it  was  little  more  than  a  dry  exposition,  for  the  expe- 
rimental or  the  hortatory  he  had  found  quite  beyond  his  power.  His 
manuscript  was  blotted  with  erasures ;  his  head  was  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment ;  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  rested  his  brow  upon  his  hands ;  but  he 
did  not,  he  dared  not  think.  '  He  arose  and  walked  to  the  window,  and  then 
the  dinner-bell  rang ;  never  had  dinner  been  so  welcome  before. 

*'  The  half  of  his  solitary  beefsteak  was  sent  from  table ;  but  when  he 
returned  to  the  study  he  did  finish  his  lecture.  An  afternoon  sermon  was 
now  impossible, — nothing  could  be  done  but  to  give  an  old  one.  He  looked 
over  his  manuscripts,  and  was  almost  tempted  to  bum  the  half  of  them. 
There  was  spiritual  independence  in  one,  non-intrusion  in  another,  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  a  third, — why  had 
he  90  mingled  up  ecclesiastical  polity  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  /  But 
there  lay  nis  publicly  recorded  opinions,  and  what  had  become  of  his  prac- 
tice ?  How  he  envied  the  minister  of  an  adjoining  parish,  who  had  always 
been  an  avowed  modcmto,  and  now  seemed  reliev^  to  have  got  ouit  of  the 
evangelicals ;  nay,  how  he  envied  even  his  other  neighbour,  Mr  Ross,  who 
,faad  preserved  his  consistency  at  the  expense  of  his  worldly  possessions ; 
But  reflections  w^erc  useless  now ;  he  must  have  a  sermon  for  to-morrow  ! 
and  after  many  a  turning  over,  a  sermon  he  found. 

*^  The  aspect  of  the  church  on  Sabbath  startled  him.  He  knew  that  his 
people  loved  him ;  and  he  doubted  not  that  when  he  staid  in,  the  majority 
of  them  would  remain  also.  With  beating  heart  he  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  then  ventured  a  look  around.  The  people  had  not  come  into  their 
places, — he  must  be  too  early.  He  sat  awhile,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
nand ;  but  there  was  no  bustle  of  entrance.  A  few  in  the  front  gallery,  and 
tt  mere  sprinkling  in  the  body  of  the  church,  met  his  eye,  instead  of  his 
former  full  congregation.  He  arose  to  give  out  the  psalm,  but  was  pale  as 
ashesi,  and  his  voice  trembled.  His  prayer  was  short,  and  his  lecture  read 
aa  a  schoolboy  reads.  When  he  returned  home  he  could  no  longer  restrain 
hit  feelings ;  he  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  wept. 

*'  He  mid  espied  a  probiitioner  in  the  church,  ana  sent  a  message  request- 
ing him  to  preach  in  the  afternoon.    The  ^oung  man  gladly  acceded  to  the 


This  same  unlucky  Mr  Morrison  is  forthwith  jilted  by  the  young  lad}' 
to  whom  his  attachment  had  been  declared,  but  who,  in  answer  to  the 
letter  containing  "  the  offer  of  his  heart  and  home,"  which  she  tosses 
from  her  "  indignantly/'  probably  to  alight  on  a  bundle  of  the  "  Wit- 
ness" and  of ''  Appeals,**  blandly  declares, ''  A  Aome,  purchased  by  infi^ 
deUt^  to  Ckri^    Never  will  Elizabeth  Munro  share  such  a  one !    What 
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U  Um  worth  of  a  heart  untrtu  to  Him  V*  The  fXS&cX  oo  the  unlucky 
•uitor,  moreover,  ie  declared  to  he  such  that  he  givet  hinudf  to  indokot 
d^proMion,  ialU  into  bad  health  and  goes  abroad^— *' an  unoidaiiied  ai- 
•ittant,  cold  and  careleas,  occupying  his  place." 

There  it,  however,  a  model  Lady  Grace,  who  dSen  awBwnaMe  h^to 
Mr  and  Mn  Rou,  lomething  like  the  ''  Mother  Bountifid**  of  the  has 
tale»  while  a  variety  of  other  figures  are  likewise  intioduead.    Wa  cmMt 
say  that  thefe  is  much  of  individuality  about  anj  of  them,  or  that  the 
story  as  it  progresses  rises  above  the  lower  rank  of  this  kind  of  produc- 
tion.    Once  or  twice  the  writer  gives  utterance  to  a  natural  sentimoit, 
or  favours  us  with  a  pathetic  scene  ;  but  it  is  ludicrous  to  speak  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  in  any  terms  of  commendation.     It  is  animated  chieBy 
where  it  is  inaccurate  and  malevolent,— «nd  is,  on  tlu  wMe,  a  poorttid 
harmless  affiiir,  which  can  delude  only  the  very  prejudiced  and  iU-in* 
lbrm<Ki  amongit  those  who  are  not  always  members  of  the  **  geDUflrmc" 
Next  we  have  Mary  MaUtieton,  or  Dutiei  and  DtfiemiiieM*^ 
This  unpretending  little  story  contains  ample  materials  for  a  thrse 
volume  novel,  and  it  is  certainly  from  no  lack  of  ability  to  extend  it  to 
the  orthodox  size  of  circulating  library  tales,  that  its  auUior  has  restricted 
it  witliin  the  modest  limits  of  one  small  octavo.     We  have  met  with 
very  many  romances,  filling  three  times  the  space  of  *'  Mary  Mathieson," 
with  mudi  less  of  interesting  narrative,  of  graphic  description  to  carry 
on  the  reader's  attention  to  their  close,  and  with  the  facility  of  style  and 
power  of  sketching  character  possessed  by  the  author.     "We  hope  that, 
gathering  confidence  with  practice,  we  may  yet  see  more  ambitious  pro- 
ductions from  her  pen.     The  tale  recounts  the  alas !  too  common  history 
related  by  herself,  of  an  Edinburgh  Writer  to  the  signet,  who,  having 
always  lived  up  to  his  income,  dying,  leaves  his  family  in  nearly  desti- 
tute circumstances,  thereby  entailing  on  his  eldest,  Mila,  the  necessity 
of  lessening  her  mother's  burthens  by  maintaining  herself  as  a  governess* 
In  this  situation  she  encounters  the  average  amount  of  selfish  coldness, 
and  ignorant  superciliousness  of  her  employer,  and  all  the  deia^em$H9 
incidental  to  the  breaking  in  of  an  over-indulged  child ;  gains  the  afibc- 
tions  of  the  heir, — whose  attentions  she  refuses  from  a  sense  of  duty,— > 
and  returns  home  under  the  depression  of  spiriu  and  languor  of  fram^ 
ever  attendant  on  the  disappointed  affections  of  young  heroines.     After 
two  years  moping  in  the  maternal  mansion,  Mary  again  quiU  her  family 
for  what  can  scarcely  be  called  a  position  of  dependence,  as  it  is  less  in 
the  capacity  of  a  governess  than  as  a  beloved  companion  and  valued 
friend,  that  she  is  invited  by  its  venerable  master  to  take  up  her  abode 
in  the  vicarage  of  B  Here  she  passes  several  uneventful  but  happy 

years,  when  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  recals  her  home,  to  find  her  &mil j 
reinstated  in  all  their  former  opulence,  and  of  course  surrounded  by  the 
summerfiriendswhohad  forsaken  them  in  the  winterof  their  ad  verse  fortunes. 
As  "the  worm  i'  the  bud,"  however,  still  **  preys  on  her  damask  cheek,** 
her  mother,  in  alarm  for  her  health,  sends  her  off  with  her  eldest  brother 
(George  (a  fine  felk>w,  and  now  Laird  of  Millholm),  and  her  sister  Eminav 
to  try  the  effect  of  some  of  the  German  spas,  as  <'a  cure  for  love,"  which 
proves  highly  beneficial ;  though  how  far  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
'  Oliphant  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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waters  were  increased  by  the  presence  of  her  discarded  lover,  (whom, 
with  his  sister,  Mary's  old  pupil  Lucy,  the  party  accidentally  met  at 
Hamburg,)  the  chronicle  sayeth  not*  This  portion  of  the  volume  is  by 
very  much  the  most  entertaining,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  very 
lively  letters  descriptive  of  life  in  Germany,  and  which  are  obviously  the 
result  of  the  writer'a  personal  experience.  From  this  point  the  story 
assumes  a  very  sombre  colouring,  to  end  at  last  in  the  darkness  of  death, 
-^-and  this  we  regret  on  two  accounts  ;  first,  because  we  have  a  consti- 
tutional dislike  to  leaving  people  in  unhappy  circumstances ;  and  second, 
because  we  conceive  that  it  hurts  the  cause  of  religion,  to  represent  it,  as 
ii  almost  invariably  the  case  with  what  are  called  religious  tales,  as 
eternally  surrounded  by  gloom  and  the  afRictive  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  sound  and  earnest  piety  which  breathes  throughout  this 
little  volume,  assures  us  that  the  writer's  religion  is  not  of  that  gloomy 
nature  which  "  can  weep  with  those  that  weep,"  but  forgets  "  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice ;"  and  we  hope  that  on  some  future  occasion 
she  may  exhibit  the  faith  of  the  comforter, — not  only  as  the  solace  of  tlie 
mourner,  but  as  the  ever  present  joy  and  reward  of  the  prosperous  bo. 
liever.  We  think,  afler  all  her  trials,  and  patient  resignation  under 
them,  poor  Mary  was  entitled  to  her  lover,  and  some  small  share  of  hop. 
piness  at  last ;  and  as  the  aim  of  every  writer  ought  to  be  not  so  much  to 
depict  life  as  it  actually  may  be  and  often  is,  as  to  inculcate  a  lesson,  we 
think  it  would  likely  have  made  the  sacrifices  of  duty  less  repulsive  to 
her  younger  readers,  had  the  author  made  the  denouement  more  happy. 

The  sketch  of  the  Scotch  nurse  is  very  good  and  extremely  chaiacte« 
ristic,  but  we  must  confess  we  were  susprised  to  find  a  writer  of  such 
acuteness  committing  the  ineffable  silliness  of  quoting  a  child  who  died 
at  the  mature  age  of  seven  as  an  cxnmple  of  piety  and  miraculous  moral 
influence.  That  some  poor  infants  are  done  to  death  by  extremely  fooU 
ish  people  straining  their  tender  capacities  to  the  understanding  of  what 
is  far  be}'ond  the  comprehension  of  the  lofliest  intellect,  is  unfortunately 
but  too  true,  but  the  parrot-like  chatter  of  a  sick  baby,  crammed  with 
pharasaical  cant,  is  not  the  sign  of  health  in  the  soul,  but  of  disease  in 
the  brain  ;  and  as  the  author  of  Mary  Mathieson  may,  without  presump« 
tion,  hope  for  a  more  intelligent  class  of  readers  than  the  credulous  be- 
lievers in  saints  in  long  clothes,  we  hope  she  will  in  future  exert  her 
influence  rather  to  destroy  than  encourage  the  morbid  taste  which  re. 
quires  a  continual  massacre  of  the  innocents  for  its  gratification. 

The  tale  next  upon  our  list,  entitled  '*  The  Mingled  Yarn"^  by  Eliza 
Smith,  is  of  a  different  description,  and  belongs  to  that  class  of  whole- 
some literature,  free  from  polemical  acidity,  which  deserves  encou- 
lagement.  We  have  no  pandering  to  pharisaic  prejudice, — no  inflated 
language  or  imnatund  positions ;  but  an  enlightened  Christian  feeling 
■tnimo»a«  the  oomposition.  A  variety  of  incidents  enliven  the  pages, 
-hum!  the  work  may  be  very  safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  young 
fanaleoy  who  will  find  in  it  much  that  will  interest  them,  and  not  a  few 
remarks  of  a  suggestive  desci-iption,  fitted  to  awaken  serious  and  profit- 
aUathou^t. 

'  Moodie  ft  Lotliiaii,  Edinbiurfi^. 
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Messrs  Johnston  &  Hunter  have  done  well  in  publishing  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  "  Clerical  Economics," — stimulated,  doubtless,  by 
the  highly  favourable  notice  of  the  work  which  some  time  since  appeared 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Review."  We  confess  we  have  a  warm  side  to  Dr 
Aiton, — the  sagacious  author — a  man  of  marked  originality  alike  of  mind 
and  of  exterior — a  decided  type  of  the  genuine  Scottish  Presbyterian 
minister.  He  has  none  of  the  refinement  of  a  "  petit-maitre"  about  him. 
Obnoxious  as  his  views  maj^  be  to  some,  out  they  come,  rough  and  roimd. 
Of  dandyism,  whether  seen  in  the  spruceness  of  youth,  or  in  the  faded 
graces  of  more  advanced  years,  he  has  no  share ;  to  the  outward  eye  he 
seems  to  be  what  he  is,  the  unsophisticated  country  clergyman,  full  of 
strong,  shrewd  sense,  liberal  and  catholic  in  his  views,  enterprising,  not 
afraid  to  look  upon  a  proposition  because  it  has  the  aspect  of  novelty  ;  and 
while  staunchly  attached  to  the  good  *'  auld  Kirk"  of  Scotland,  ready  to 
join  with  heart  and  hand  in  such  movements  as  seem  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  at  least 
no  commonplace  churchman,  but  distinguished  among  his  fellows,  men- 
tally  as  well  as  physically  ;  for  the  Doctor  is  no  pigmy,  but  stands,  we 
should  conjecture,  nearly  six  feet  in  his  shoes,  carries  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  bulk,  and  still  exhibits  in  his  movements  the  vigour  and  alacrity 
of  a  young  man.  His  eye  is  undimmed,  his  musculars  powers  are  un- 
diminished.    He  could  speak  as  earnestly  and  as  much  to  the  point  as 

Dr ,  or  Dr ,  and,  with  his  strong  good  sense  and  shrewdness, 

might  fill  with  no  small  measure  of  acceptance  even  the  moderator's 
chair  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  are  sure  that  he  could  preach  an 
eloquent  and  emphatic  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Grenefal 
Assembly,  and  we  should  like  to  see  him  "  in  full  Jig** — cocked  hat, 
single-breasted  coat,  knee  breeches,  and  all  ! 

"Dr  Alton's  experience  as  a  traveller  has  been  very  considerable.  Mr 
Robertson  of  Greyfriare  and  the  Doctor  may,  indeed,  almost  dispute  the 
palm.  Dr  Aiton's  migrations  have  been  less  frequent^  but  they  have 
also  been  turned  to  good  account.  In  1841,  in  the  course  of  an  eight 
weeks',  tour,'  Dr  Aiton  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and,  on 
returning,  sold  the  MS.  of  his  travelling  reminiscences  for  a  sum  which 
much  more  than  covered  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  which  was  accomplish- 
ed on  foot.  For  some  years  the  Doctor  refrained  from  roaming,  but  not 
long  since,  favourable  circumstances  opening  up  the  way,  like  a  crusader 
of  old,  he  determined  on  visiting  Jerusalem  and  many  others  of  the  most 
famous  and  world. renowned  spots,  all  which  is  duly  chronicled  in  his 
volume,  entitled,  ''  The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mahommed,  and  the 
Pope,"  published  in  1852.  Few  Scottish  pastors  have  passed  through 
such  varied  experiences.  For  details  we  must  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  book,  wherein  they  will  learn  how  the  worthy  minister  of  DoU 
phinton  passed  through  not  a  few  mental  trials  and  bodily  fatigues — how 
he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  when  reconnoitring  the  citadel  of  Grand 
Cairo,  a  Moslem  sentinel  ejaculating  '*  Allah,"  and,  frighted  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  strange  figure  gliding  about,  having  discharged  at  our 
worthy  friend  his  rusty  firelock — ^how,  in  sorry  plight,  he  entered  Jem- 
Balem  half  dead  with  the  scorching  heats  radiated  in  the  rocky  defiles — 
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how  he  manfully  ascended  the  pyramid^  the  sons  of  Ishmael  bawUng  out 
in  vain  in  his  ear  for  Ba^^eesA— -how  the  emotions  of  the  Scottish  pas- 
tor's heart  are  sometimes  discemable  as  the  thought  of  his  distant  home 
and  much-loved  flock  was  present  to  his  mind  when  visiting  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre — how,  in  laudable  purpose  to  avail  himself  of  travelling; 
license,  he  appeared  at  Naples  with  a  '*  long  white  beard  of  four  months' 
growth,"  and  consequently  was  taken  by  the  police  for  a  **  liberal  phi- 
losopher or  Red  Republican,"  his  head  being  also  surmounted  by  a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear — and  how  a  number 
of  benevolent  followers  of  the  Prophet,  struck  w^ith  his  dilapidated  appear- 
ance when  voyaging  in  a  steamer  on  the  Bosphorus,  made  up  a  large 
linen  purse  of  smaller  and  bigger  coins,  which  they  offered' to  the  pilgrim, 
an  offer  of  course  rejected.  For  those  and  other  curious  incidents,  but 
fer  more  as  giving  a  striking  and  interesting  nan*ative  of  what  he  saw, 
we  refer  our  readei-s  to  the  book,  of  which  the  author  is  naturally  proud, 
and  which,  we  understand,  is  likely  soon  to  be  followed  by  another,  en- 
titled "  St  Paul  and  the  Localities  which  he  Visited." 

Looking  however  to  the  affairs  of  the  household,  whether  of  the  min- 
ister in  his  manse,  or  of  the  farmer  in  his  steading,  we  may  pronounce 
of  Dr  Aiton's  book — that  it  is  fitted  to  be  extremely  useful.  The  volume 
takes  a  wide  range,  treating  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  glebe  and 
the  care  of  the  stock,  from  the  minister's  own  **  gallant  greg"  or  queer 
looking  pony,  down  to  the  vociferous  poultry  of  the  farm-yard, — of  the 
management  of  manure,  (our  author  sctsa  high  value  on  the  '^stercor- 
acious"  heap)  the  succession  of  crops,  the  slaughtering  of  pigs,  the  general 
provisioning  of  the  manse,  the  management  of  domestics,  making  bread, 
washings,  groceries,  and  the  best  method  of  procuring  cheese  and  butter, 
— in  short  a  whole  hand-book  of  advice  for  those  whom  it  more  imme- 
diately concerns.  We  feel  oui*selves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sagacious 
carle,  whom  even  a  dealer  in  horses,  or  a  country  inn-keeper,  would 
have  little  chance  of  overreaching.  Nor  are  advices  on  more  momentous 
subjects  withheld,  as  witness  the  following,  which  we  recommend  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  now  especially  that 
stipends  are  somewhat  improved  : — 

^  Dr  Aiton  on  Mariiiaue. — '  Whether  you  be  a  confirmed  bachelor,  or 
one  merely  for  a  year  or  two  by  a  concurrence  of  untoward  circumstances, 
the  word  of  command  is — Go  marry,  Sir,  and  know  before  you  die  what  the 
words  comfort,  and  kindly  feelings,  and  clerical  economy  mean.  Be  selfish 
and  redose  no  longer,  bat  give  your  affections  and  a  portion  of  your  worldly 
means  to  one  who  will  double  your  joys  and  divide  all  your  sorrows.  In- 
sUad  of  miaspending  these  on  birds,  cats,  and  dogs,  gn^at  and  small,  black, 
white,  and  spotted,  select  an  object  more  worthy  of  it  than  four  footed  beasts 
and  creeping  things.  Instead  of  yawning  over  a  book  as  your  dumb  and 
daihr  oompAiiion,  smile  mther  on  tne  hces  of  a  bloominp^  andjovons  family, 
•■  tue  only  way  to  make  home  a  place  of  rest  and  happiness.  Furnish  your 
mansa  aa  yon  may,  with  easy  cmur,  sofaa,  and  settees — ^have  a  vapour,  a 
diower,  and  a  pinnae  bath,  cold,  wann,  or  tepid — have  a  snug  porch,  and  a 
green  door,  with  a  mwn  light,  and  a  stove  in  the  lobby,  with  a  ftue  of  heated 
afrnp  the  main  stair-case  to  the  top-^ave  a  roanngfire  in  the  parlour 
ererv  monung  before  bxeakfost,  with  all  sorts  of  antique  fire-screens,  large 
and  fittle,— 4iav«  a  fiddle,  a  solitaire,  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  a  set  of  stock  ing  wirc% 
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to  yary  your  occupations, — when  you  go  for  an  hour  to  snuff  op  the  east 
wind,  put  on  your  cork  soles,  overalls,  and  dreadnought, — eo  to  bc^  at  mid- 
night or  long  after  it,  and  rise  far  on  in  the  afternoon,  When  the  day  has 
been  well  aim  ;  hare  all  this  and  four  times  more,  but  still,  my  good  mend, 
80  long  aa  you  want  rav  wjfr,  there  is  a  coldness,  a  formaJity,  and  a  prim 
correct  aort  of  bachelorism  in  the  whole  afiair,  which,  happily,  is  never  to 
be  found  when  there  are  three  or  four  boys  romping  about. 

Many  more  sagacious  advices  are  given  by  the  Minister  of  Dolphinton, 
fbf  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself^  which  in  its  im- 
proved form^  we  have  pleasure  in  recommending.  It  has  been  evidently 
a  labour  of  love,  and  we  look  upon  the  author  in  the  light  of  a  Nestor  or  of 
a  Solon,  opening  his  mouth,  i,  e.  taking  up  the  pen  for  the  illumination  of 
his  younger  brethren,  regarding  a  host  of  matters  intimately  connected 
with  their  respectability  and  comfort. 

A  grave  task  now  lies  before  us  in  connection  with  another  book  lying 
on  our  table,  •'  Discourses  of  the  Rev.  John  Sym/'*  late  of  Edinburgh, 
with  a  "  Memoir,"  by  an  attached  and  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Craig,  of  the  Free  Church,  Sprouston.  The  narrative  sketch  prefixed, 
is  interesting,  though  of  course  the  writer  states  in  a  decided  manner,  the 
views  which  he  holds  regarding  matters  of  ecclesiastical  dispute.  But  it 
depicts  to  us  ati  able  accomplished  clergyman,  whose  abilities  were  more 
than  respectable,  and  who  gave  early  promise  of  popularity  and  accept- 
ance ;  who  moreover,  on  becoming  the  minister  of  an  old  town  parish  in 
Edinburgh,  grappled  vigorously,  yet  unostentatiously,  with  the  manifold 
moral  and  physical  evils  which  he  contemplated.  Few  men  of  the  same 
standing  as  Mr  Syva  were  more  respected,  though  his  manner  was  some- 
what reserved.  In  discharging  more  particularly  the  public  duties  of  his 
office,  he  excelled.  There  might  not  be  much  in  his  discourses  that  was 
very  original  or  striking ;  but  they  were  free  from  all  extravagance  of 
thought  and  diction,  were  guided  by  a  pure  taste,  and  gave  evidence  of 
an  accomplished  mind.  The  discourses  now  printed,  though  labouring 
under  the  drawback  of  posthumous  publication,  are  of  a  superior  order, 
and  must  rccal  to  many  who  heard  the  living  voice  of  the  preacher,  his 
luminous  views  of  divine  truth,  whether  doctrinal  or  preceptive^  his 
chastened  earnestness  and  deep  solemnity. 
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Chalmers,  Mblvillb,  and  Caird. 

Certainly  if  there  be  anything  in  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  ought 
pre-eminently  to  excel,  it  is  preaching.  It  has  contributed  but  a  slender 
share  to  that  mass  of  works  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Christian  faith  ;  and  its  contributions  to  biblical  literature  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  have  been  equally  scanty.     Occasionally  there  appears  the 

^  Johnstone  &  Hunter,  Edinburgh. 

'  Religion  in  Common  Life.  A  Sermon,  by  the  Rev.  John  Caikd,  M.A^ 
Minister  of  ErroL    Published  by  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

The  Solitariness  of  Clirist's  Sufferings.  A  biscourae,  by  the  Rev.  JoBii  Catrb^ 
M.A.,  as  published  in  <'  The  Penny  Pulpit" 
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translation  of  a  Father,  or  a  heavy  attempt  at  commentary, — which, 
true  to  the  old  motto,  "  in  facHe  multits,  in  difficili  brevis," — is  over- 
whelming in  its  illustrations  of  self-evident  passages,  while  it  leaves 
us  to  puzzle  over  the  more  difficult  ones  for  ourselves.  But  preaching 
never  fails ;  it  still  endures  and  prospers ;  and  if  not  quite  so  rampant, 
is  quite  as  flourishing  as  in  the  days  of  Knox  himself.  Nor  is  this  a 
strange  result,  nor  different  from  what  under  the  circumstances  might  he 
expected.  In  Scotland  there  is  but  small  encouragement  to  scholarship 
of  any  kind ;  in  the  church  less  perhaps  than  in  other  professions.  As  no 
classical  examination  of  any  severity  is  insisted  upon,  before  being  ''licensed" 
as  a  preacher,  an  ingenious  lad  soon  discovers  that  he  may  write  very 
good  divinity  and  very  bad  Greek,  and  provided  he  can  rival  Knox  in 
spirit,  has  no  great  ambition  to  eclipse  him  in  Latin.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  as  regards  preaching, — this  is  the  business  of  the  profession, 
—that  by  which  a  man  may  fairly  hope  to  attain  a  permanent  position  in 
the  church.  A  good  preacher  is  just  as  certain  of  getting  a  living  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  as  a  good  scholar  a  scholarship  at  an  English  university. 
No  man  at  all  popular  in  the  pulpit  need  despair  of  preferment :  the 
Church  of  Scotland  offers  no  such  miserable  sights  as  that  lately  presented 
by  Robert  Montgomery,  labouring  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
yet  as  dependent  on  the  breath  of  popular  applause  for  his  bread,  as  the 
veriest  actor  at  the  Haymarket.  No  !  in  the  Scotch  Church,  if  a  man 
have  talents  for  public  8peaking,^-certainly  one  great  department  of  a 
clergyman's  duty, — he  will  receive  that  support  from  the  Establishment, 
which  as  its  useful  servant  he  has  a  right  to  expect :  nor  will  he  find 
himself  prevented  from  exercising  his  pulpit  ministrations,  as  Sidney 
Smith  at  one  time  was,  by  the  unmeaning  fiat  of  some  Reverend,  Very 
Reverend,  or  Right  Reverend  authority.  Thus  good  preaching  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  will  never  as  in  the  English,  go  without  some,  though  it 
may  he  an  inadequate,  reward :  hence,  to  good  preaching  all  efforts  are 
directed.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  with  what  measure  of 
success. 

There  are  still  in  Scotch  preaching  deep  traces  of  that  change  which 
came  over  it  some  50  years  ago.  The  school  of  moral  preaching,  as  it 
was  called,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  cold  and  elegant  Blair,  had 
come  to  be  discredited.  Such  teaching  was  pronounced  to  be  not  only 
inefficient  but  pernicious.  It  was  alleged  that  in  inculcating  minor 
duties,  we  neglected  what  lay  at  the  root  of  all  duty,  that  we  were  at- 
tempting to  build  the  superstructure  without  first  laying  the  foundation. 
Wliat  was  required,  it  was  said,  was,  that  the  grand  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  scheme  be  prominently  brought  into  view,  and  that  where  these 
were  once  apprehended,  all  the  duties  of  morality  would  spring  from  them 
as  the  branches  from  the  root  Hence  arose  what  was  tei-med  the  evan« 
gelical  school,  in  which  the  statement  and  discussion  of  doctrinal  points, 
with  mystical  allusions  to  grace,  furnished  almost  the  entire  matter  of 
discourse.  That  sounder  views  of  divine  truth,  and  more  salutary  convic 
tioDS  of  human  frailty,  were  the  result  of  this  change,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
Wt  like  all  extieroe  changes,  it  was  attended  by  evils  and  disadvantages 
ef  its  own.     The  strong  sense  of  Walker,  and  the  classic  taste  of  Logan, 
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prevented  their  too  familiar  approach  to  topics  which  ihould  ever  remain 
shrouded  in  holy  mystery.  It  would  have  been  well  had  others  copied 
their  balanced  zeal  and  chastened  fervour ;  but  the  evangelical  school 
early  evinced  their  preference  of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical, — and  in 
their  horror  of  what  was  *'  legal,"  scrupled  not  to  neglect  the  "  weightier 
matters  of  the  law.*'  He  would  have  been  thought  a  poor  preacher  who 
chilled  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  by  inculcating  relative  duties,  rather  than 
warmed  them  by  glowing  descriptions  of  the  nothinjgness  of  all  human 
excellence,  and  of  the  rapid  progress  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
had  nothing  good  in  nature.  Thus,  the  evangelical  party,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  avoid  one  extreme,  were  as  usual  hastening  to  the  other,  and  the 
seeds  of  evangelical  religion  bade  fair  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  Antino. 
mianism.  The  disadvantages  of  the  change  soon  appeared.  The  more 
reflecting  and  less  enthusiastic  portion  of  the  community  began  to  per- 
ceive that  they  had  only  exchanged  a  cold  morality  for  a  barren  divinity. 
If  that  did  not  improve  their  hearts,  neither  did  ihU  influence  their  lives. 
To  talk  about  gi-ace  was,  it  was  soon  seen,  not  the  same  thing  as  to  feel 
it,  and  the  rabid  ravings  of  Irving  convinced  men  generally  that  the 
reign  of  the  saints  and  the  reign  of  common  sense  were  separated  by  a 
pretty  wide  interval.  "  Something  practical"  was  the  acknowledged 
want,  dt  the  end  of  this  long  dream  of  vapid  enthusiasm. 

The  appearance  of  Chalmers  mai'ks  the  commencement  of  a  new  era 
in  pulpit  eloquence.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  or  heard  before. 
There  had  heretofore  been  strong  sense,  sound  views,  classic  purity,  and 
even  poetic  beauty,  among  Scotch  divines,  but  nothing  like  the  blazing 
eloquence  which  now  bursts  forth,  had  ever  before  been  known  in  h<^y 
places.  And  moreover  there  was  a  new  cast  of  thought  infused  into 
the  composition  of  sermons,  such  as  had  never  been  known  before.  The 
peculiarity  of  Chalmers — his  **  kaleidescope  power," — as  it  is  well  termed 
by  Hall — of  presenting  the  same  ideas  under  new,  and  ever  varying  forms, 
is  well  known.  For  descriptions  of  external  scenery — in  descriptions  too 
of  the  higher  principles  of  action  and  general  working  of  the  passions--o 
and  in  all  descriptions  in  short  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  a  vigorous 
imagination,  or  the  embellishments  of  an  imagery  gathered  from  the 
richest  realms  of  nature — Chalmers  is  unrivalled — but  he  does  not  possess, 
or  at  least  in  an  inferior  degree,  that  power  of  illustrating  his  subject, 
by  appeals  to  the  familiar  feelings  of  daily  life,  which  gives  the  greateal 
charm  to  pulpit  eloquence.  He  looks  upon  human  nature  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  regarding  only  its  common  features  and  general  outlines. 
There  is  nothing  of  individuality  in  his  pictures,  however  powerful  they 
may  be  in  other  respects.  They  delight  and  inflame  the  imagination^ 
but  they  rarely  reach  the  heart.  His  eloquence  is  gorgeous,  splendidt 
brilliant,  but  there  is  something  unnatural  in  his  very  splendour— <we 
feel  that  we  are  listening  to  a  high  wrought  picture  which  ravishes  and 
bewilders  us — not  one  which,  reflecting  our  own  individual  feelings^  goes 
irresistibly  to  the  heart.  For  this  peculiar  excellence  Chalmers  is  sur- 
passed by  one,  who  in  all  other  respects  closely  resembles  him,  we  mean 
Henry  Melville.  Inferior  to  Chalmers  in  extent  as  well  as  originality 
of  genius,  he  has  yet  proved  himself — in  the  pulpit  at  least — no  unwor- 
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tliy  successor.  He  does  not  come  up  to  Chalmers  either  in  range  or 
brilliancy  of  imagination^  neither  does  be  approach  him  in  that  ampli  y- 
ing  power  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  distinction  of  the  Scutch  divine. 
But  on  the  other  hand  if  his  fancy  be  not  so  exuberant,  it  is  more  under 
controul — if  his  power  of  illustration  be  less,  he  manages  it  better :  never 
IS  his  style  disfigured  by  that  confusion  of  thought,  and  the  use  of  barbar- 
ous words,  so  gi-eat  a  blot  in  the  compositions  of  Chalmers.  Yet  Melville, 
though  superior  to  Chalmers  in  individuality  and  home  power  of  his 
pictures,  has  grave  and  serious  faults  of  his  own.  There  is  perceptible 
in  even  his  fairest  passages,  a  laboured  attempt  at  ornament,  and  a  striv- 
ing after  effect,  which  greatly  detracts  from  their  beauty  ;  and  this  in 
passages  of  inferior  power  becomes  quite  glaring  and  offensive.  His  style 
too,  though  grammatically  correct,  is  enfeebled  by  a  redundancy  of  words, 
so  that  his  compositions  have  nothing  of  the  familiar  force  of  spoken  elo- 
quence. He  is  also  too  much  addicted  to  rhetorical  figures,  especially 
the  antithesis,  and  is  far  too  intent  upon  displaying  his  ingenuity  in 
drawing  from  obscure  and  less  important  parts  of  Scripture,  startling  and 
unexpected  meanings, — meanings  too  which  most  probably  they  were  never 
designed  to  convey.  Thus  Melville,  though  in  some  respects  an  improve 
ment  on  Chalmers,  as  calculated  to  touch  and  interest  the  feelings  moi-e 
than  delight  the  imagination,  yet  may  rather  be  said  to  have  opened  up 
the  way  to  excellence  in  pulpit  oratory,  than  have  himself  attained  to  it. 
His  sermons  are  elaborate,  highly  finished  compositions,  abounding  in 
poetic  thoughts  and  imagery,  yet  effective  chiefly  through  their  appeal  to 
tlie  gentler  susceptibilities  of  our  nature,  and  their  power  of  awakening 
old  and  familiar  associations.  But  their  merits  are  entirely  those  of 
written  disquisitions,  nor  have  they  any  of  those  peculiarities,  which 
mark  them  out  as  fit  to  be  spoken  rather  than  to  be  read.  In  fact  we 
should  think  they  gain  by  perusal  in  the  closet :  for  certain  it  is  that  no 
charms  of  delivery  could  ever  make  them  appear  as  anything  but  power- 
ful written  disquisitions.  It  is  then  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we 
turn  to  a  gentleman,  who,  though  not  possessing  in  their  full  extent  the 
peculiar  powers  of  either  Chalmers  or  Melville,  has  yet  such  a  share  of 
both,  as  joined  to  his  other  attainments  constitute  him  a  more  finished 
orator  than  either.  Mr  Caird  indeed  is  not  so  much  distinguished  by 
any  one  peculiar  excellence,  as  by  the  just  union  of  all  those  excellencies 
which  go  to  make  up  an  eloquent  public  speaker.  He  may  seldom  attain 
to  the  lofty  sublimity  of  a  detached  passage  in  Chalmersi  or  the  impas. 
■ioned  beauty  of  a  picture  in  Melville,  but  his  discourse  taken  as  a  whole 
approaches,  we  think,  more  nearly  to  a  perfect  standard  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence  than  either.  Were  we  asked  to  define  in  a  word  the  peculiar 
charm  of  Mr  Caird's  composition,  we  think  we  should  say  its  nature — 
nature,  however,  not  as  opposed  to  deliberate  effort  on  his  part — but 
nature  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  inconsistent  with,  or  alien  firom,  the 
main  work  in  liand.  There  are  no  artificial  graces  or  tawdry  ornaments, 
■own  broadeast  here  and  there ;  and  if  we  have  occasionally  "fine  pas- 
aget"  in  whieh  the  speaker  is  not  altogether  forgotteni  at  least  the  9ub^ 
jtd  is  not  ibrgOttra  either,  for  there  is  ever  the  most  perffact  symmetrjr 
between  the  tbHous  parts  of  his  discourse  and  an  entire  subordination  of 
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the  parts  to  the  whole.  Rich  and  fervid  as  is  the  iniBgiiiation  of  Mr 
Caird,  it  is  yet  the  <'  perfect  handmaid  of  his  reason,''  neTer  for  a  moment 
drawing  him  aside  from  his  subject  by  its  own  attractive  briiliancyj  yet 
ever  r^y,  when  its  colouring  is  required,  to  "  spread  its  canvass  and 
present  its  pencil."  He  has  a  rare  power  of  illustrating  and  enforcing 
nis  views  of  a  subject  by  appeals  to  the  personal  experience  and  feelings 
of  his  hearers,  which  we  should  imagine  seldom  fail  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  heart.  Take  for  example  the  following  passage  which  occurs  in 
the  second  of  the  sermons  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  He 
is  endeavouring  to  set  forth  one  grand  peculiarity  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
Saviour — namely  that  they  were  fully  and  clearly  foreseen.  After  one 
or  two  introductory  clauses  he  thus  proceeds  :— 

"  May  I  not  appeal  for  confirmation  of  this  to  your  own  ezpeiienee  ? 
There  are  few  or  none  now  hearing  me,  who  are  not,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, acquainted  with  griefs.     Whether  they  came  upon  us  in  the  form  of 
personal  sickness  or  pain,  or  of  domestic  trials  and  afflictions,  or  of  sad  and 
Ditter  bereavements,  or  of  disappointments  and  reverses  of  worldly  fortune, 
in  whatever  shape  they  came,  we  have  all,  I  doubt  not,  had  our  sorrows 
and  troubles  in  life,  and  not  one  of  us  but,  if  he  live  much  longer,  will  in 
all  probability  have  many  more  to  encounter  vet.    But  I  beseech  you  to 
consider  how  very  much  it  would  have  added  to  the  severity  of  any  trial 
through  which  you  have  passed,  if  you  could  have  fully  and  certainly  fore- 
seen it  long  before  it  came.    Not  to  speak  of  the  petty  vexations  and  triab 
that  are  matters  of  daily  experience,  and  the  anticipation  of  which  would 
steal  awa^  much  of  the  sunshine  of  life,  think  what  has  been  the  greatest 
sorrow  of  your  past  existence.     Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  before  me  who 
can  instantly  lay  the  finger  of  memory  on  that  spot,  so  black  in  the  retro- 
i^ct,  where  that  dire  bereavement,  or  that  terrible  and  crushing  blow  of 
misfortune  fell  suddenly  upon  them.     Imagine,  then,  what  it  would  have 
been  to  have  been  able,  for  long  years  and  months  before,  to  forsee  its  certain 
approach.     With  what  heart  could  you  have  entered  into  that  enterprize,  se 
enthusiastically  and  perscveringly  prosecuted,  could  you  have  anticpated  the 
disastrous  issue — the  frustration  of  your  efforts,  and  disappointments  of  your 
fondest  hopes,  that  has  occurred  ?  Or  when  enjoying  sweet  intercourse  with 
that  much  loved  friend,  or  looking  forward  brimful  of  hope,  to  years  of  hap* 
piness  in  his  society,  what  a  stern  interruption  of  your  happiness,  and  your 
visions  had  it  been,  if  the  darkness  had  rolled  away  from  tne  future  of  your 
life,  and  the  hour  been  revealed  close  at  hand  when  that  loved  one  would 
be  torn  from  your  side.    And,  need  I  add,  to  verifv  this  thought  in  your 
minds,  that  as  with  the  past,  so  shall  it  be  with  the  niture  experience  of  us 
all.    There  are,  I  doubt  not,  more  than  one  or  tvfo  in  this*assembly,  happy, 
light  hearted,  tranquil,  it  may  be,  who  if  they  could  but  look  into  the  se- 
crets of  one  year  before  them,  would  find  their  happiness  sadly  disturbed. 
Whom  do  you  love  most  in  this  world  ?     In  whose  society  and  intercourse 
are  vou  taking  most  delight  ?     Who  is  that  friend,  that  brother  or  sister,  or 
husband,  or  wife  or  child,  on  whom  your  hopes  and  afiections  are  chiefly 
centred,  and  fi^m  whom  ^ou  would  feel  it  would  be  agony  to  part?    What 
if  the  irresistible  conviction  were  forced  upon  your  mind  that,  ere  a  few 
months  shall  have  come  and  eone,  that  friend  will  be  by  your  side  no  m<»^ 
the  anguish  of  separation  will  be  gone  through,  and  you  will  be  left  alone. 
Or  what  if  1  could  single  out  one,  or  another,  or  more  among  this  auditory, 
and  convey  to  them,  by  some  mvsterious  yet  irresistible  means,  the  intelli- 
gence that  on  a  certain  day  and  month  in  the  coming  year,  they  shall  Jm 
hurried  away  from  life  by  some  painful  and  humiliating  maUwiy.    AImi 
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With  aiich  a  teniUe  prescience  of  evil  resting  on  our  souls,  there  would  be 
fewer  light  hearts  and  happy  homes  among^  us  to-night.  Perhaps,  these 
or  similar  events  may  actually  be  in  reserve  for  some  of  us ;  but  we  know 
not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow.  God  has  mercifully  hid  from  us  the 
future ;  and  if  such  calamities  await  us,  they  do  not  disturb  our  present 
tranquillity,  for  they  await  us  unknoum.  '* 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  powerful  eloquence.  "With  what  truth 
and  nature  are  the  feelings  of  our  common  life  depicted ;  with  what  force 
does  the  preacher  appeal  to  the  experience  of  each  heart,  to  support  the 
convictions  of  his  own.  We  confess  we  should  like  to  see  something 
more  of  this  common  interest  communicated  to  the  weekly  ministrations 
of  the  pulpit ;  it  is  that  in  which  they  are  peculiarly  deficient,  and  to 
which  much  of  their  inefficiency — we  might  almost  say  uselessness — 
must  be  ascribed.  They  are  for  the  most  part  mere  dry  disquisitions 
on  doctrinal  points,  or  consist  of  a  few  abstract  statements  hastily  strung 
together,  and  possessing  in- themselves  no  unity  or  coherence  except  what 
they  may  derive  from  a  vague  connection  with  some  Scripture  text,  and 
a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  Scripture  phrases.  If  an  illustration  is  attempted, 
it  is  most  frequently  of  some  doctrine  that  requires  none,  or  else  is  sure 
to  perplex  by  its  vagueness,  or  disgust  by  its  homeliness.  We  are  sure 
we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that  the  illustrations  and  metaphors 
employed  in  the  pulpit,  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  such  as  would  be 
tolerated  no  where  else.  We  recently  heard  of  a  clergyman — a  popular 
man  too-— who,  in  attempting  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  depraved 
propensities  of  human  nature,  had  recourse  to  the  following  illustration  : 
— "  You  have  seen,"  said  he,  '*  a  countryman  upon  the  road  with  a  bag 
of  beans  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  number  of  swine  grunting,  and  eagerly 
following  after  ;  then  just  conceive  that  the  countryman  is  the  devil,  and 
you  are  the  pigs !"  We  do  not  say  that  our  pulpit  oratory  is  all  as 
rough  as  this  ;  but  we  do  say  that,  for  the  most  part,  if  it  be  less  rough 
it  is  also  less  racy.  In  fact,  the  mildness  of  our  pulpit  metaphors  and 
illustrations  is  proverbial,  and  were  it  not  for  the  distracted  manner  in 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  delivered,  would  appear  to  be  composed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  putting  hearers  asleep.  Good  people  come  home  from 
church  quite  cross  with  themselves,  because  their  thoughts  "  wandered 
in  the  sennon," — indiiferent  people  come  home  in  an  equally  unchris- 
tian finme  of  mind  at  "  being  kept  in  so  long ;"  the  cause  of  the  wan- 
dering in  the  one  case,  and  the  weariness  in  the  other,  being  of  course 
the  same— their  utter  want  of  interest  in  any  thing  they  heard.  Now 
it  ii  easy  to  turn  round  and  say,  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  hearers  in 
lueh  cases,  and  that  had  they  listened  attentively  to  all  that  was  said, 
they  might  have  heard  something  to  their  advantage.  Possibly  it  may 
be  80 ;  but  there  is  about  as  much  likelihood  that  people  will  listen  to  a 
limg  dry  discoune,  in  the  possible  prospect  of  hearing  something  to  their 
advantage  ai  there  is  that  those  vagrant  heirs  of  a  mysterious  fortune, 
whom  we  oceasionally  see  adverUsed  for  in  similar  terms,  will  ever  an. 
■WW  the  adTertiiements.  The  call  in  both  cases  falls  upon  unheeding 
eaiB, — ^the  loTen  of  liberty  above  alluded  to,  having,  from  pretty  long 
experioace  of  loeiety,  ceased  to  hope  any  thing  from  its  good  offices,  are 
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not  on  the  outlook  for  favours,  and  so  miss  the  advertiflement ;— the 
respectable  congregation  too  have  their  experience — in  general  a  pretty 
long  one — and  the  result  of  it  is  a  settled  conviction^  that  nothing  that 
proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rev.  Abel  Sleepseek  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  will  have  the  smallest  connection  with  the  motives,  inter- 
ests, or  feelings  of  the  other  six ;  consequently,  like  our  interesting  ab- 
lentee,  never  dreaming  of  advantage  where  they  have  so  often  listened 
without  any,  they  lose  the  chance  of  any  good  thing  that  may  come  in 
their  way,  simply  through  not  expecting  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  the  duty  of  attention  in  church,  but  most  men  who  have  been 
hard  at  work  all  the  week,  think  they  have  pretty  well  discharged  their 
duty  by  going  to  church,  and  that  it  is  somebody  else's  duty  to  keep 
them  awake  when  there, — and  certainly  it  seems  more  reasonilble  that 
good  intentions  should  be  met  half  way,  than  that  all  the  duty  should 
lie  on  one  side,  and  only  the  complacent  privilege  of  putting  it  to  the 
proof  on  the  other. 

We  have  no  desire  to  give  undue  prominence  to  means,  yet  we  know 
that  it  is  only  in  the  use,  and  the  diligent  use  of  means  that  we  axe  to 
look  for  the  blessing  of  a  higher  Power.  As  all  religions — the  Christian 
more  than  any  other — have  to  do  with  an  unseen  future,  on  which  they 
rest  their  most  powerful  sanctions,  it  is  manifest  that  religious  discourse 
to  be  effective  at  all^  must  first  rouse  our  attention  to  that  unseen  future, 
and  to  do  this  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  addressed  to  the  imagination. 
When  this  is  once  aroused,  the  interest  will  best  be  sustained  by  such  a 
due  admixture  of  the  spiritual  with  the  actual,  the  unseen  with  the  real, 
as  will  convince  us  that  these  awful  mysteiies,  have  indeed  an  insepar- 
able connection  with  our  present  peace  and  future  well  being, — and 
accordingly  that  preaching  will  be  most  impressive  and  powerful  which, 
besides  improving  the  understanding,  rouses  the  imagination  and  interests 
the  feelings.  We  know  that  St  Paul  himself  though  far  enough  from 
resting  on  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  yet  scrupled  not  to 
illustrate  and  adorn  his  subject  from  the  teeming  stores  of  his  own  rich 
and  well  disciplined  mind.  And  we  have  yet  higher  warrant  than  even 
St  Paul,  for  conveying  the  most  solejnn  doctnnes  and  lessons  through 
those  channels  most  likely  to  rouse  the  attention  and  touch  the  heart. 
The  disclosures  and  lessons  of  Christianity  furnish  indeed  a  theme  which, 
'  if  properly  handled,  should  impart  to  our  pulpit  ministrations  an  ever 
enduring  interest.  If,  for  instance,  those  doctrines  and  precepts  which 
are  generally  presented  in  the  form  of  mere  naked  abstractions,  were 
rather  traced  out,  in  their  application  to  the  endless  diversity  of  human 
life,  and  the  endless  peculiarities  of  individual  character,  how  much  more 
impressive  and  interesting  would  the  discourse  become.  Those  again 
whose  power  rests  more  in  argument  than  descriptive  talent,  might  find 
as  profitable,  if  not  as  interesting  a  field  in  the  interpretation  of  such 
passages  as  require  interpretation,  and  admit  of  it,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  others,  which,  offering  discrepancies  almost  insurmountable  to  the 
ignorant  reader,  become  quite  plain  and  intelligible  by  careful  exposition. 
Then  again,  what  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  interest  does  the  illustra- 
tion of  ancient  customs  and  manners  present ;  with  how  far  greater  force 
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would  lessons  and  pnKiepts  be  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  ignorant, 
often  even  of  educated,  hearers,  were  these  graphically  sketched, — not  to 
speak  of  the  interest  that  would  be  communicated  to  a  discourse  itself 
by  such  information. 

That  this  course  would  entail  a  little  more  trouble  on  the  preacher, 
we  freely  admit ;  and  for  this  reason  we  know  it  will  be  opposed  by  the 
sleepseek  school,  "  What !"  we  can  imagine  we  hear  them  saying,  "  are 
not  Gospel  truths  and  precepts  so  plain  and  easy  as  to  be  obvious  to 
every  one  ?"  True  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  they  are  in  all  the  more 
danger  of  losing,  through  triteness  and  familiarity,  their  power  upon  us. 
They  stand  in  need  of  being  represented  in  new  lights  and  under  new 
forms, — the  wearied  attention  must  be  roused  by  fresh  illustrations  and 
fresh  evidences, — the  languid  energies  must  be  stimulated  by  fresh  ap- 
peals to  industry,  and  fresh  encouragements  to  hope.  The  precepts  and 
doctrines  need  not  vary  though  presented  under  a  more  novel  and  strik- 
ing form, — the  gem  of  truth  may  be  still  the  same,  enriched  only  by  a 
new  setting. 

Now  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  course  we  are  suggesting  has 
not  been  already  followed, — we  rejoice  to  think  that  it  has,  and  conse- 
quently that  the  old  regime  of  those  who  considered  dullness  in  the  pul. 
pit  as  a  duty,  is  fast  coming  to  an  end.  This  we  think  a  "  consumma- 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  and  we  should  hope  that  the  flattering  dis. 
tinction  lately  bestowed  on  Mr  Caird,  will  tend  to  advance  that  school 
of  preaching  of  which  he  is  so  eminent  a  disciple.  We  would  propose 
him  as  an  example  to  be  followed  before  either  Chalmers  or  Melville— 
not  indeed  as  their  superior  in  genius,  for  he  is  nothing  like  equal  to 
either — but  because  the  gi-aces  of  his  oratory  are  of  a  more  imitahle  kind. 
We  tliink  Mr  Caird  the  possessor  of  no  ordinary  powers ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  should  not  imagine  that  he  has  much  originality  of  genius. 
We  should  conjecture  that  he  has  less  power  of  originating  ideas  for  him- 
self, than  of  working  out,  colouring,  and  enriching  other  men's  thoughts, 
till  they  may  be  said  to  be  his  own.  This  he  does  extremely  well,  and 
in  this  he  offers  a  fair  model  for  imitation.  Let,  however,  feeble-mouthed 
young  preachers  beware  how  they  imitate, — let  them  not  attempt  to 
steal  any  of  his  minor  gi-aces  or  peculiar  beauties,  but  let  thetn  rather 
copy  him  in  his  breadth  of  view,  originality  of  illustration,  and  extreme 
simplicity  of  diction.  The  style  of  Mr  Caird  we  especially  admire,  and 
yet  we  greatly  mistake  if  that  harmony,  flexibility,  and  graceful  ease  of 
expression,  be  not  the  result  of  much  labour  and  many  erasures.  In  this 
too  then  he  ofTers  an  imitable  excellence. 

In  the  sermon  entitled  "  Religion  in  Common  Life,"  now  published 
by  command^  Mr  Caird  scarce  does  justice  to  himself,  and  we  confess 
that  bad  we  not  had  the  other  sermon,  and  our  own  recollections  of  his 
palpit  ministrations  to  go  by,  we  should,  from  ''  Religion  in  Common 
Life"  alonoj  have  formeid  and  expressed  a  lower  estimate  of  his  powers. 
Now  this  very  discrepancy  between  the  compositions  of  Mr  Caird, 
shews  how  mudi  he  owes  to  labour  itaid  polish  ;  and  though  we  are  far 
enough  from  willing  to  detract  from  his  merits,  yet  we  cannot  but  per- 
eeive  in  this  an  additional  confinnation  of  our  doubt  as  to  his  possessing 
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much  originality  of  genius.  "  Religion  in  Common  Life"  is  a  good, 
plain,  practical  discourse,  possessing  nothing  original  in  design  or  execu- 
tion, but  pervaded  by  much  sound  sense,  and  written  throughout  with  a 
homely  eloquence.  Occasionally  we  have  touches  of  his  peculiar  power 
of  happy  illustration  from  the  objects  or  incidents  of  ordinary  life,  and 
the  strength  and  reality  with  which  some  shadowy  idea  is  brought  be- 
ibre  us,  enables  us  to  trace  the  lines  of  the  master's  pencil ;  still  we  have 
great  doubts  whether  the  hearers  of  Mr  Caird  on  this  occasion,  would 
not  have  been  disposed  to  dispute  his  identity  in  print,  and  whether  the 
impression  produced  upon  his  royal  hearers  was  not  fully  as  much  owing 
to  the  charms  of  *his  manner  and  well  modulated  voice,  as  to  any  inhe- 
rent excellence  in  the  composition  itself.  But  we  feel  it  would  be  un- 
gracious under  the  circumstances  to  say  any  thing  farther ;  and  would, 
in  conclusion,  only  express  the  wish — a  wish  in  which  we  are  sure  many 
join — that  as  we  have  not  the  happiness  of  residing  in  the  parish  of 
Errol,  Mr  Caird  will  at  no  distant  date,  furnish  us  with  some  more  au- 
thentic record  of  his  eloquence  than  the  Penny  Pulpit. 
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Pbacb  is  now  the  question.  This  now  engrosses  attention  as  much  as  ever 
the  War  did.  No  one  can  pretend  to  say  which  scale  will  preponderate,  for 
never  since  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  has  the  question  of  Peace 
or  War  b^n  so  nicely  balanced.  In  the  article  for  January,  we  showed 
that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies  were  most  moderate ;  and  that  the 
Czar  had  a  fine  opportunity — an  opportunity  not  likely  to  occur  again, 
of  bringing  this  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion  by  the  unreserved  acceptance 
of  these  terms.  At  the  same  time,  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  then 
seemed  to  be  as  we  expressed  it : — 

"  On  a  review  of  the  various  grounds,  pro  and  con,,  we  feel  disposed  to 
think  that  Russia  will  not  accede  to  these  terms.  But  may  she  not  atopt 
them  as  she  did  the  four  points,  and  agree  to  meet  to  deliberate  on  their  in- 
terpretation ?  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  proposition  were  made. 
If  Russia  will  not  do  more,  but  agrees  to  do  this,  Austria  will  second  her. 
and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  \Vesteni  Powers  to  accede  to  it.  She  will 
thus  '  wriggle  out  of  her  engagement  to  assume  a  menacing  attitude,  if  the 
conference  should  end  in  smoke.  What  course  wdll  the  Allies  take  in  this 
case  ?  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  will  be  again  cajoled  into  any  con- 
ferences. Let  the  terms  proposed  be  drawn  up,  and  their  interpretation 
agreed  on  before  Russia  receives  them.  And  let  these  be  simply  accepted 
or  rejected." 

This  is  not  far  from  a  description  of  our  present  position.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  is  the  view  which  the  "  Times"  took  of  the  matter 
about  ten  days  ago,  that  the  terms  should  have  been  presented  in  a  form 
requiring  a  simple  acceptance  or  rejection.  At  the  present  moment,  we  are 
in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  as  to  what  has  been  accepted;  and  every- 
thing is  lefl  to  speculation.  The  least  observation  must  convince  any 
one  how  entirely  the  question  has  been  made  the  subject  of  speculation 
and  conjecture.     The  whole  has  been  a  series  of  castle-building  and 
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stock-jobbing.  Most  difficult  is  it  to  extract  even  anything  like  proba- 
bility  from  the  columns  of  the  Journals  on  this  interesting  ^pic.  We 
must  wait  patiently.  Meanwhile^  let  us  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some 
opinion  regarding  the  probable  result,  from  the  imperfect  data  winch  we 
possess.  It  would  be  almost  presumptuous  to  say  distinctly  Peace  or 
War.  All  we  seek  to  do  is,  to  indicate  the  tendencies  of  affairs,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  their  present  aspect.  Even  this  is  no  easy  matter 
on  account  of  the  many  and  diverse  interests,  and  the  intiicate  manner  in 
which  they  are  involved. 

At  the  outset,  we  again  repeat  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies 
are  most  moderate ;  and  the  acceptance  of  thein  in  their  integrity  by  the 
Czar,  would  involve  no  degradation  on  his  part.  Further,  if  peace  is  not 
concluded,  with  Russia  alone  will  be  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the 
war.  The  Allies  can  submit  to  no  diminution  of  these  terms,  seeing 
that  they  are  the  lowest,  compatible  with  the  attainment  of  the  object  of 
the  war.  The  Czar-also,  if  he  weighs  the  matter,  must  see  that  he  will 
never  have  a  better  opportunity  ;  and  if  he  rejects  them,  he  distinctly 
declares  that  he  does  not  givb  up  his  aggressive  policy.  And  this  is  the 
nal  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal — the  concession  by  Russia  of 
her  aggressive  policy.  We  propose  to  consider  if  Russia  is  sincere  or  in- 
sincere in  the  nominal  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  peace.  Before,  however, 
discussing  these  two  points  of  view,  the  so  termed  pure  and  simple  ac- 
ceptance of  these  propositions  by  Russia,  and  the  mode  of  its  being  brought 
about  demand  attention.  The  Czar  at  fii*st  rejected  the  tenns ;  and 
within  a  few  hours  after  accepts  them.  We  are  led  to  inquire  what 
could  have  pioduced  so  sudden  a  change,  but  to  this  no  explicit  answer 
has  yet  bt^en  given.  Some  influence  must  have  effected  this  result,  but 
whether  it  was  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  induced  the  Czar 
to  take  this  course,  or  whether  some  extemal  pressure  was  applied,  can- 
not be  distinctly  ascertained.  It  may  be  that  the  Czar  thought  to  trifle 
with  the  Allies,  and  flrst  declined  the  tenns,  and  then  accepted  them 
when  he  found  the  Allies  fiim,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  final  answer 
approaching.  Or  perhaps  Al.  Seebach,  his  father's  friend,  and  now  the 
reputed  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  the  cause 
of  the  alteration.  Or  again,  as  it  is  positively  asserted,  an  additional 
pressure  and  firmer  attitude  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia  may  have 
accomplished  this  sudden  change.  All  of  these  are  weighty  reasons. 
The  first  is  not  improbable,  and  seems  the  simplest  mode  of  accounting 
for  it*  The  second  implies  the  separate  action  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  so  as  to  make  it  doubtful.  The  third,  if  the  true  cause,  throws 
Buspicion  on  the  past  acceptance  and  the  future  negotiations.  There  has 
been  throughout  the  contest  so  much  appearance  of  understanding  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  as  to  give  good  cause  for  suspicion,  and  to 
demand  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers.  Russia  hai 
also  asserted  that  she  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Powers,  evi. 
dently  meenmg  these  two.  All  these  causes,  and  many  others  more  im- 
portanty  and  chiefly  that  which  the  Czar  affects  to  repudiate— the  inter- 
ests  of  BuiMia — ^have  tended  io  this  result.  Now  that  we  have  an 
aeosptance,   what  is  accepted?     The  propositions  of  the   Allies  pure 
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and  $impU,  is  the  reply.  If  this  be  the  case,  Peaee  follows  at  ODoe. 
Not  quite^so  fast.  Russia  accepts  these  tenns  as  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiations. But  there  is  still  a  cloud  over  the  acceptance.  It  is  note- 
worthy  that  Russia  accepts  the  Austrian  proposals ;  but  the  Westerik 
Powers  had  another  article  to  which  it  does  not  appear  that  Austria  as* 
sented.  This  additional  article  is  not  named  in  Russia's  aceeptance.  It 
would  have  been  of  advantage  if  this  article,  or  special  conditions,  had 
been  distinctly  proposed  to  Russia  with  the  others.  Before  entering  into 
negotiations,  these  special  conditions  should  be  at  once  submitted  (or 
Russia's  acceptance,  or  should  be  withdrawn.  We  have  now  airiTed  at 
that  stage  when  we  can  consider  the  sincerity  or  the  insincerity  of  thil 
movement. 

We  are  willing,  in  all  charity,  to  assume  the  sincerity  of  the  Csar ; 
though  presumption  is  in  favor  of  his  insincerity.  Upon  what  grounds 
is  his  insincerity  to  be  presumed  ?  The  ever  active  and  insidious  cha- 
racter of  Russian  diplomacy,  backed  by  the  no  less  artful  policy  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  would  be  sufficient.  But  we  are  not  confined  to  sus- 
picions founded  on  general  character.  A  particular  instance  is  con- 
veniently presented  to  us  in  the  very  i-ecent  conference  of  Vienna,  where 
insincerity  was  manifest,  as  existing  ah  initio.  The  mode  in  which  the 
present  acceptance  has  been  arranged,  and  the  ulterior  conduct  of  Russia, 
are  not  calculated  to  increase  confidence  in  her  honesty  of  purpose.  There 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  Western  Powers  cautious  lest  they  be  betrayed 
into  any  course  of  proceedings  which  may  serve  to  weaken  not  only  their 
preparations,  but  their  efforts  and  their  alliances.  The  remotest  prospect 
of  peace,  and  especially  negotiations  with  this  object,  must  exert  a  bane- 
ful  influence  on  all  the  preparations  and  operations  of  war.  The  insin- 
cerity of  Russia  cannot  injure  her,  but  rather  enables  her  to  gain  an  ad- 
van  t^e  over  the  Allies.  With  Russia  insincere,  the  consequoices  to 
the  Western  Powers  are  disastrous  in  negotiations.  JThe  diplomatic  skill 
of  our  adversaries  will  be  used  for  the  worst  purposes  of  sowing  dissension 
among  us,  and  weakening  our  alliances.  But  worst  of  all,  the  insincerity 
of  Russia  cannot  be  known,  seeing  that  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
throw  round  her  conduct  the  appearance  of  sincerity. 

But  again,  suppose  Russia  is  really  sincere  in  her  desire  for  peace,  in 
what  better  position  are  we  ?  That  the  Czar  and  his  people  are  desir- 
ous  of  peace  we  verily  believe ;  but  then,  are  they  sincerely  willing  to 
conclude  a  peace  which  will  satisfy  the  object  of  the  war  ?  This  we 
very  much  doubt.  All  the  powers  are  equally  anxious  for  a  rotum  to 
peace,  but  the  terms  are  not  agreed  on.  Russia  accepts  the  terms,  and 
agrees  to  meet  to  negotiate.  We  have  already  had  a  specimen  of  what 
this  means,  and  what  is  the  result.  It  is  quite  natural  that  eadi  riiould 
try  to  make  the  best  bargain  in  an  arrangement.  Any  one  who  has  bad 
experience  of  negotiations,  must  be  aware  how  oflen  attempts  at  agrees 
ment,  entered  into  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  desire  of  arrangement 
on  both  sides,  have  completely  foiled.  In  this  matter  there  caA  be  no 
doubt  that  if  Russia  accepts  unreservedly  all  the  conditions  proposed  bj 
the  Allies,  there  will  be  peace.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  tlus  ambi<^ 
tious  power  will  not  do  so.     And  if  we  are  right  here,  there  is  many 
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circumstances  on  both  sides  which  make  it  most  improbable  that  this 
happy  result  will  be  the  issue.  Russia  may  have  acted  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity in  the  acceptance  of  the  propositions,  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
be  able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Allies.  But  everything  is  against  the 
supposition  that  she  will  as  yet  concede  all  that  is  there  demanded.  If 
the  Czar  speaks  truth  in  saying  that  he  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  Powers,  and  not  because  the  interests  of  Russia  demand  a  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  the  hopes  of  peace  are  very  small.  But  again^  if  the 
Czar  feels,  though  he  has  denied  it,  that  the  interests  of  his  country  do 
require  peace,  there  may  be  considerable  hope ;  and  if  further,  he  gives 
the  whole  matter  due  consideration,  he  must  see  that  the  welfare  of  his 
empire  calls  for  a  cessation  of  the  warfare.  In  this  case,  he  may  feel 
compelled  to  accept  the  best  terms  which  he  can  obtain.  Wise,  indeed, 
will  he  be,  if  he  is  so  moved ;  but  it  is  only  in  this  last  view  that  our 
hopes  of  peace  are  sanguine.  How  with  regard  to  the  Allies  ?  Prussia 
is  out  of  the  field.  Austria  will  not  hesitate  to  make  peace  on  any  terms. 
Turkey  will  be  guided  by  the  others.  The  Western  Powers  are  ready 
to  lay  down  their  arms  if  the  present  terms  are  accepted  in  their  integ- 
rity. How  will  they  act  in  a  question  of  lower  terms  ?  Britain  will 
not  be  disposed  to  accept  less.  It  is  said  that  France's  ruler  has  not 
been  altogether  uninfluential  in  bringing  about  the  present  position  of 
affiiirs  ;  if  so,  he  may  be  inclined  to  listen  to  a  somewhat  modified  ar- 
rangement. Russia  will  not  then  fail  to  discern  her  advantage ;  and  to 
foment  any  differences  which  may  arise  between  the  two  Western 
Powers.  Should  it  unfortunately  be  the  case  that  Russia  will  not 
concede  the  terms  in  their  integrity,  but  proposes  a  modification  ac 
ceptable  to  Austria  and  to  France,  but  not  agreeable  to  Great  Britain, 
it  will  require  more  firmness  in  our  government  than  they  get  credit 
for  to  resist.  If  Napoleon  is  firm,  then  we  can  scarcely  hold  out ; 
though  we  have  great  confidence  that  if  our  rulers  resolve  to  abide 
by  the  conditions  of  peace  offered  to  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
will  yield,  as  we  think  he  is  bound  to  do.  The  one  power  has  always 
the  advantage  over  several  in  negotiations.  It  is  the  occurrence  of  some 
slight  differences  such  as  we  have  indicated,  which  we  dread.  There 
may  be  perfect  cordiality  now  as  to  the  terms,  but  the  very  admission  of 
negotiations  opens  the  way  to  alterations  in  the  progress.  It  will,  there- 
fore require  more  than  ordinary  care  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding. 

Finaliy,  Russia  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  gaining  by  diplomacy  what 
she  has  lost  or  has  been  unable  to  obtain  in  war^  Austna— and  to  us  this 
is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  and  one  which  we  have  always  dreaded^ — Aus- 
tria will  be  the  only  gainer,  though  she  has  not  spent  a  shilling  nor  a  drop 
of  blood  in  the  contest  Let  the  several  questions  be  at  once  brought  to 
an  wmae,  and  let  the  Allies  act  cordially  together  in  a  determination  to 
obtain  the  terms  demanded.  Nothing  less  will  be  satisfactory.  If 
Russia  yietdy  agii^eat  victory  has  been  gained,  and  peace  is  likely  to  be 
enduring.  If  Russia  does  not  submit,  the  prospects  of  the  Allies  are 
most  enopivagJ4i&  and  we  need  not  despair  of  soon  gaining  by  fbroe  of 
anni^  etiU  beittar  oonditions  than  those  which  we  shall  not  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  by  diplomacy. 
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Tfie  Ahaminatumof  DeiobUion  come^  or  Reveladoii  Rerealad.    London : 
Nisbet^  1855. 

A  BETTER  title  would  be  ^  The  Abomination  of  Desolation,  or  ReTelation 
Ravdled  ;*  for  such  ravelment  is  here  made  of  Scripture,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  appearance  of  Derfect  sincerity  in  the  author,  we  should  hare  thought 
he  had  purposely  set  nimself  to  reduce  it  to  confusion. 

Here  is  some  of  the  '^  Desolation"  which  he  produces :  The  ^  Root  of 
Jesse"  (Tsa.  xi.  10)  is  the  holy  sepulchre ;  and  the  ''ensign  of  the  Root  of 
Jesse  (ibid.)  is  the  Holy  places  protection  question ;"  (pp.  8,  76).  ^  Mes- 
riah  the  Prince"  (Han.  ix.  25,)  was  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  to  whom  (he 
says)  Adrian,  A.D.  IdO,  gare  a  commandment  to  rebuild  the  city:  but 
"  Messiah**  in  the  next  verse  was  Belisarius,  A.D.  564,  who,  however,  was 
not  "  cut  oflF,"  but  died  a  natural  death  (pp.  24,  26).  The  "  Shepherd**  and 
"  Fellow"  of  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  (Zech.  xiii.  7,)  is  the  Pope,  (p.  18). 
"  Then  shall  the  lambs  feed  after  their  manner,**  (innocently  one  woi|k[ 
think)  means  *^  Then  shall  the  Roman  Catholics  be  immersed  in  their  own 
devices,"  p.  10.  The  "two  witnesses"  (Rev.  xi.)  are  " natural  and  reveal- 
ed light,'  and  were  slain  last  year  at  Vienna;  "the  two  witnesses  were 
there  figuratively  killed,  and  dismissed  spiritually  to  heaven  by  the  virtual 
breaking  up  of  the  conference  on  the  21st  of  April,"  (p.  78.)  In  resard  to 
the  woi^s  (Mat.  xxiv.  15,)  "  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place  ;^  he  auppoees 
the  word  "  stand"  to  be  the  second  person  plural  of  the  imperative  mood, 
*'  stand  ye ;"  for  he  para])hrases  "  stand  in  the  holy  place,"  "  show  yourselves 
to  be  true  Christians  in  the  East,"  p.  34.  He  seems  to  be  utterly  ignorant 
of  Greek  (which  makes  his  alleged  Cambridge  M.A.-ship  seem  rather 
strange)  but  still  his  eye  might  have  shown  him,  had  he  looiced  at  the  ori- 
ginal that  Urttf  is  used  here  as  well  as  in  Mark  xiii.  where  the  word  being 
translated  "  standing"  he  understands  it  better,  p.  87. 

Another  ravelment  is  as  to  what  he  understands  by  the  "  abomination  of 
desolation,"  and  as  to  its  being  now  "  come.*'  He  repeatedly  (pp.  23, 29)  says 
that  the  "  desolation"  spoken  of  by  Daniel  is  "  the  Moslem  power  in  the 
East,"  and  how  that  can  be  "  come"  now  more  than  formerly  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  Does  he  understand  the  ^^  abomination^  of  desolation  as  some- 
thing opposed  to  the  desolation  itself,  and  as  meaning  the  abominating  or 
abhorring  of  the  desolation  ?  (Every  one  knows  that  it  is  a  Hebraism  for 
the  "  desolating  abomination.")  Or  does  he  mean  that  his  book  is  actually 
as  well  as  nominally  the  "abomination  T 

All  the  extraordinary  interftrctations  of  Scripture,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  takes  for  granted.  The  only  one  for  which  he  gives  any, reason 
is  his  interpretation  of  "  the  Root  of  Jesse,"  viz.,  in  a  note  to  p.  8,  thus : — 
*Mt  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe  that  Christ  is  from  the  Root  of  Josee, 
Mat.  1.  6,  and  that  therefore  the  standard  or  ensign  of  the  root  of  Jeme 
being  set  up,  as  a  signal  for  the  gathering  of  the  nations,  is  the  Christian 
protection  question  in  the  East."  We  don^t  feel  the  argument  very  oon«- 
elusive. 

There  are,  of  course,  two  ways  by  which  it  might  be  shown  that  the  abo- 
mination of  desolation,  or  anything  else  which  the  prophets  foretel,  is  now 
come.  I.  By  showing  that  the  present  time  is  described  by  its  characters  as 
the  time  in  question.  2.  By  showing  that  the  prophetical  numbers  fix  the 
present  time.  Either  of  these  would  be  sufficient,  if  not  contimdicted  by 
the  other. 
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We  have  seen  how  satisfactory  are  his  attempts  to  find  the  characters  of 
the  present  affe  in  the  prophetical  writings.  His  dates  are  equally  sati^ac- 
tory.  If  his  Latin  is  on  a  par  with  his  Greek,  he  may  possibly  have  regarded 
the  old  proverb,  ^*  Data  ooolum  Belisario,"  as  meaning  ^'  Date  the  abominn- 
tion  from  Belisarius/*  This,  at  any  rate,  is  what  he  does.  He  finds  thiit 
Belisarius  died  in  564,  and  564  is  a  suitable  number  for  adding  to  Daniel's 
prophetical  1290,  in  order  to  make  the  ^'  end"  fall  about  the  present  time, — 
the  great  thing  aimed  at  by  all  our  modem  prophets.  Upon  the  death  of 
Belisarius  he  seizes  then,  and  endeavours  to  make  other  things  correspond ; 
although,  for  this  purpose,  he  has  to  make  Belisarius  '*"  Messiah/*  and  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  Belisarius  was  not  ^^  cut  off,"  and  to  rest  contented  with 
another  contradictory  fact,  that  it  was  not  Belisarius  who  ''  confirmed  the 
covenant  with  many,"  but  Khosroo,  King  of  Persia,  a.d.  558,  (pp.  26,  27) ; 
and  to  be  oblivious  also  of  the  historical  facts,  that  if  the  '^  sacrifice  and 
oblation'*  (  Dan.  ix.  27)  were  (as  he  says)  '^  Christian  worship,'*  Khosroo  did 
not  make  it  permanently  to  "  cease"  in  564,  for  Jerusalem  was  recovered  by 
the  Emperor  Ueraclius  in  628  for  ten  years,  and  by  the  Crusaders  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  in  this  book,  as  in  most  other  prophetical  expositions 
with  which  in  these  last  times  we  are  visited,  a  hauling-in  of  Scripture  at  ran- 
dom without  respect  to  subject  or  connection,  so  that  all  the  prophecies  may 
centre  upon  the  present  day. 

As  another  example  of  this, — the  last  we  shall  give, — Daniel  (chap,  xii.) 
speaks  o^ three  times  and  a  half^  ''a  time,  times,  and  half-a-time,"  as  being 
tlie  interval  which  would  elapse  before  his  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  This 
announcement  the  inspired  prophet  tells  us  was  mndo  by  an  angel  (one  of 
two  who  appeared  to  nim),  whom  he  describes  like  those  he  had  seen  in  the 
tenth  chapter  as  ''  clothed  in  linen,**  and  like  the  angel  mentioned  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Revelation,  as  standing  on  the  sea,  and  lifting  his  head  to 
heaven,  and  uttering  the  same  word.  The  question  with  our  author  seems 
to  have  been,  how  the  '^  time,  times,  and  half-a-time/'  could  be  made  to 
terminate  now.  For  this  purpose  he  first,  without  any  explanation, — ^inad- 
vertently, it  may  l>e,  (for  we  believe  him  to  be  sincere  in  his  absurdities,) 
— ^rcduces  them  ^rom  three,  to  two  times,  and  a  half;  then  tells  us  that  this 
means  two-and-a-half  centuries ; — and  explains  the  matter  as  follows,— the 
curved  brackets  and  wliat  they  contain  being  his  own  : — 

*'  Having  thus  approached  the  confines  of  the  present  epoch,  the  prophet 
next  marks  its  date  by  the  vision  of  an  historical  event  not  far  from  our  own 
times^  viz.  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  faith  in  England.  He  says  he 
saw  other  two  (meaning,  it  will  be  seen,  bishops),  one  standing  on  this  side 
of  the  ttank  of  the  river^  and  the  other  on  that  (tne  two  sides  of  the  Channel) 
[!  !]  These  bishops  [Roman  Catholic  he  evidently  means,]  the  prophet 
'  annmes  to  be  cognisant  of  the  prophecies  in  question,  [they  are  represented 
by  Daniel  like  the  angels  of  neaven,  knowing  and  revealing  the  will  of 
God]  ;  and  accordingly  the  Continental  bishop  inquires  of  the  English  one, 
who  is  suitably  distinguished  by  having  on  a  linen  dress  (lawn  sleeves),  [Is 
this  distinctive  of  English  biithops  ?]  how  long  it  would  be  to  the  end ;  to 
which  the  reply  is,  a  time^  and  times^  and  a  Aa(^(two  centuries  and  a  half), 
[ttfM  and  a  nal^  of  course].  Now  a  reference  to  Queen  Elizabeth  [why 
not  Henry  VIII.  ?]  would  have  been  absurd ;  for  though  she  professed  Pro- 
tattantluDy  and  might  have  had  sincere  convictions,  she  was  not  regarded  as 
Ic^timate  by  Roman  Catholic  Europe.  [VVhat  of  that  if]  Indeed  an  ana- 
tlienia  was  pronouDcxd  against  her  by  Pope  Pius  V. ;  [if  this  nullified  her 
aathority,  we  ahonld  be  doubtfnl  as  to  the  right  of  many  of  our  Protestant 
■orereigns  nnoe] ;  and  at  any  rate  the  reformed  faith  could  not  have  been 
■nnonnced  to  ttie  prophet  as  finally  established  in  her  reign,  Mary  Qoeen 
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of  ScotH  bcinff  a  rit<id  Papist ;  [what  had  thb  to  do  with  England,  •specially 
considering  that  Mary  was  beheaded  in  1587,  and  was  a  captive  f>r  fo  yean 
before,  and  that  religion  was  reformed  in  Scotland  in  1560  H  nor  could  it 
have  appeared  so  until  James — England's  first  Protestant  king— came  to 
the  throne  in  1G03.  The  250  years,  therefore,  must  count  firom  tliat  year; 
and  this  brings  tlie  raising  of  the  ensign  [he  refers  to  Isa.  xi.  10,  though 
what  is  the  connection  of  that  with  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  we,!  when 
all  these  things  were  to  be  finished,  exactly  to  the  present  time." — Pp*  30, 
81. 

Wc  have  occupied  space  enough  with  such  a  subject,  which  we  would 
not  have  noticed,  had  not  this  ^ok  gained  considerable  attention.  The 
chief  predicted  sign  of  tho  end  which  we  can  see,  is  the  multitude  of  ''  false 
prophets"  who  have  of  late  arisen.  Still,  however,  these  have  been  suffici- 
ently prevalent  in  all  ages.  But,  whether  or  no  they  are  significant  of  the 
end,  they  are  significant  of  the  vitiated  state  of  the  present  religious  world. 
Ezckiel  called  tne  Jews  to  mourn  and  humble  themselves  because  of  the 
multitude  of  fiiilse  prophets  that  then  prevailed, — because  they  ^'aow  vanity 
and  prophesied  lies,  saying,  Thus  soith  the  Lord,  when  the  Lord  hath  not 
spoken.' — (Ezek.  xxii.)  We  have  equal  reason  for  humility,  for  (what?- 
ever  they  may  think  of  themselves)  ninty-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  our 
prophets  Are  assuredly  unworthy  of  bdief.  Their  predictions  are  so  oppo- 
site, that,  if  one  prophet  in  a  hundred  shall  prove  true  (which  we  much 
doubt),  the  remaining  ninty-nine  will  be  ipiofaoto  demonstrated  to  be  fake. 


The  Great  Fight  of  Afflictions :  Memoirs  of  Deeply  Tried  Christians ;  with 
an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Gardnbr,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Author  of  the  ** Christian  Cyclopaedia,^'  &c.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone 
9c  Hunter. 

Dr  Gardner  is  the  author — in  addition  to  the  "Christian  Cyclopasdia," 
which  we  formerly  noticed  with  commendation— of  a  variety  of  volumflB 
chiefly  containing  biographical  sketches  of  individuals  who  were  eminently 
UBeful  in  their  day  and  generation.  This  present  production,  like  the  former 
works  of  a  similar  nature  which  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  is  marked  by 
accuracy,  practical  aim,  and  good  sense, — is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation, 
and  is  especially  fitted  to  be  an  improving  and  useful  companion  for  invalid^ 
who  will  learn  from  it  some  of  the  uses  of  affliction, — ana  observe  the  man- 
ner m  which  such  visitations  ought  to  he  improved.  The  preliminary  Eaaay 
is  also  fitted  to  be  useful,  and  tne  work  as  a  whole,  ^ay  be  pronounced  a 
seasonable  addition  to  our  religious  literature. 


Holidays  at  the  Cottage,    Edinburgh :  Shepherd  ft  Elliot. 

If  any  of  onr  readers  desire  an  instructive  and  entertaining  little  volume  fur 
their  juvenUe  friends  at  this  gift-exchanging  season,  we  can  cordially  recom- 
mend this  admirably  written  account  of  a  fortnight's  holidays  in  the  countiy. 
Without  being  in  the  least  diildish,  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  diss  of 
readers  for  whom  it  has  been  composed,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  prove 
highly  popular  with  the  young. 
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ISLAMISM.i 

Thb  present  is  a  time  pregnant  with  interest  and  results.  The  events 
that  have  rendered  the  two  or  three  by  past  years  so  memorable,  and  in 
which  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  played  such  a  prominent 
part,  have  inspired  in  men's  minds  an  enthusiasm  equal  in  interest  to 
that  which  urged  the  Sovereigns  of  England  and  of  France  many  cen- 
turies ago  to  conduct  their  forces  to  the  distant  East  that  they  might  do 
battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  possession  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Now,  as  then,  the  East  is  the  centre  of  interest.  But 
the  causes  that  have  produced  the  same  result  are  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  Then  the  Saracens,  and  for  two  or  three  centuries  after,  the 
Turks,  were  the  terror  of  Europe.  Now,  the  descendants  of  these  Tartar 
hordes  enlist  our  sympathies  from  their  sheer  helplessness  :  and  the  pos- 
session of  that  city  and  territory,  the  seizure  of  which  cost  Europe  many 
a  pang,  they  retain  only  through  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  European 
Powers.  Looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case  then,  we  feel  not  the 
least  astonishment  at  the  pi-esent  enthusiasm.  The  revolution  of  feeling 
is  great,  but  not  to  be  very  much  wondered  at  when  we  recollect  that 
Europe  is  now  threatened  from  a  different  quarter.  It  is  a  problem  at 
once  curious  and  interesting  to  enquire  into  the  moral  causes  which  lead 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  But  in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  it  too  often 
happens  that  men,  from  a  fondness  to  philosophic  speculation,  sometimes 
overlook  one  great,  nay  we  had  almost  said  the  ifiain  cause,  to  wit  reli- 
gion. As  no  state  can  exist  without  some  kind  of  religion,  so  we  hold 
the  only  guarantee  for  a  state's  permanent  existence,  is  the  possession  of 
a  aound  and  healthy  religion.  To  the  want  of  this,  or  to  the  perversion 
of  such  a  religion,  may  be  traced  the  fall  of  empires,  and  states.  When 
therefore  we  read  of  a  government  -falling  into  decay,  of  a  people  idle  and 
debased,  of  a  country  misgoverned  and  misused,  our  first  enquiry  is, 

1  Hiatory  of  Turkey,  by  Rev.  W.  Fbaser. 
TOL.  XXX.  £ 
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Jii  ji'  rhat  vunTy?  The  M^.orr.rr.edan  cor.questi 
"!,  Id  'VM  s'nall  ihi)\v  herMufter.  was  the  result  of  other 
:thmi!s.  Those  huv.*  be?n  long  and  nrmly  htld,  !':it 
•*  v.'ur  .ir  land  ^'i^.en  at  least  as  M'-hammedans,  thfV 
■!Ti  :!  Z.ir  ri'.  Whether  or  not  the  Turkish  empire 
■■  ■"•  till'  r:ii'A-sh  p?ii-j't'n,  it  is  imwssihle  to  aifimi. 
■A-  •  -ir:!!!;  :s  ov-iiert  that  neither  English  valour  nor 
[.v.. ,  ..  .;.....,■...  ..,..  •,,,.^  v,,,.p  -■.,,,  <u;r;i;5  ,jn  the  throne  of  Turkey  as  a 
■I  •'   ■  ■  i-i  ■!♦'"  .-f.  ■•■;•.:  M  ■iMir.M'.i'dan.     Xiiithtr  in  nor  out  of  the  Turkish 

•r "•    i  ?■'■■■  -p-s* "'   •■'>'•:.;  "1!  -.m"  Isuiriism  very  cheennz,  and  although 

!►    :  :  i    "v^jd    ■  V   "II-  ■■-^  •■''•::fj;!n:<.  'h.?  nature  of  whose  country  or 

w'-.  i-       *  ;••  '.Mr-  ■••  •.  ■••: I  !!i  •''••?i!»   :'.v:sion.  yet  the  loss  r.f  Constan- 

:    '   •  1  r",   •  .'ii'  -iio  las:  h-^Id  th^rv  have  in  the  civilized 

W     !■    ■  ■     ..I-   •  •  I-  '"    .  1"  :'v'  rr«8t;nt  moment  is  a  consum- 

M-  !■    f    '•  ,  ■:'■■     •■'.«■  w  *  ■.'!     v    r.:.  i-vly  apprize  'he  reader  of  the  fact, 

■    ...;.,.,».-  .J..-   ■  ■;  •  V"   -r-:"  nr.  nvori  tiie  suhject.     We  have  ours. 

I        I   ,      ;.r-.M-      ■  :"•,•  V  \-,\r  rrcian  a'liji'on  was  rapid, — its  progress 

V  : :  r-;:-       I"    i  '  i -;   .irvd  tj  .fv  TV  iivT  z  conncctod  with  it  an 

«!..}   rr^'.    r-.'   ;vrj   ■•<i'tvj  !* -.rTier':  US  phi  Ios"phic  Speculations. 

«'•:•    .•■■.•    ■'...-I.  ■  M •.■   ■i'..''sriv :.'{:•■  rapnr  -shall  be  To  tmce  that  pn>- 

.M.-ii  ..-..i   J -v.-:  ■.-r.'. ••  '"•■  .■•5:-iv:..l"v  as  ::  a!**;c:s  th*  European  nations, 

I  M"  ■    ■  n'!\  1'.-  ..I  '  !  ■  *'r''\  <v  :•■:'■■  .'IV  s  -:(  dccuv.     (To  traco  its  fortune 
i.-M.'  •:  :•  »-.  ■■  .J  ■  •  ■■  ■  y:-<cr'  ■•'.■r--.-rt  TT-.ay  rr'-b:;^!y  nocupy  'jur  atten- 

!■  •■  f   I  ■  (»■! \i  .1."  •:'■■  i!.;e:!'f:  t.»  -.ur  tr.t^uiries.  and  to  lessen 

ill.-  XX   ...l.t    .M'.-   '.    •■  ■>,   i   ■'  o'Pt.r  piatir-r  its  sudden  development,  we 
<l- »''  1  i',  ■  I  '  J1-.  •    .  :\  ■%    •!"  ■'■■'  ..-v:'.  aii.i  t'cclesiasticai  state  of  Cluisten- 

i1  .iM  .i..M>  ..-It   "x    : '     ■"■.'  ^a:•act■l■■o  :nvas:"-»n. 

\  .  : .  .1-.  •  ;■ :  :  «  s  :  ■■  ..■  •'•■;  Gr».a:  p.move«l  tr.e  seat  of  govem- 
ii>  ..■  i.-.i.  ■■■  ■  !.: -'.i  •  ■■  •  1'  ■  .T  tj  ti'o  si'.orts  o:  the  Posphorus,  than 
1).  1.    i|M>   i..i\-.'"      i  .-4       ■:       '-.tvi^:  *.'\'"r'e  and  tinal  dismemberment 

,.(    ii...   u.  ;'..•»     M V''«<'l  vr  a!.  ?.  ::s  by  hordes  of  barbarians, 

I.I.  ».■  .111-'.-   :••:■■   •. i    .   "v".' %   -.'  '.'   .::ds,   the  R- man  lepons  gnu 

,1..,;!^  1  ■:■    •!•    •    '•  '■•■■^     •-  "■  s.   w/i^:!  tht-y  had  so  l-.-ng  and 

„,,i,   ,,,  5,   ......   ■•  I. ■.■•.•   r-.«' *>  ■"   c:.     T'liJ  m-.unrain  kirrier  of 

(I,     v:,.;  ,*  ,,  i-  '  ••  ;■. ■■  1-; ■■'..■•  '" ■.■.:"■  V\  :'•-;  rutiilvs<  invadors.    Swamii 

,.i  .,.,-^  .1,  .  v;  .%»•■  •.■•  ■' ••  \k\'<  •  ■•  •..■•;•.•*  ;f  lu'.y.  laying  waste  the 
l.  It'  ■  p'  in;  it'l  \  f^*  ■'  i.'.  *'•;••  *  i  ■  '  \'  ".i"d.  'w  w'./eh  for  ai;:es  no  foe 
I,  ,.|  .; ,...,;  ..  ■  ..'  V-  il'  ■  '.  ■  lv5-  i:y  .i-i::?:  :i.o  repeated  and  terrible 
,1,  .  .■■•*.''■■-.  Ki'x.  i'-.i  \  :-J,i  s.  t"  :  i-m  pin?  of  the  west  was 
,.  .-.  ,■■«■>  A  .."x.  5  .:•  .i  >v  ■  I  v\l  •.::*..••  i'\  :l;e«  invincible  barbarians. 
jl,.  \  . .  ■  .  ■  .  -x,  ■•  ■,••  .1  "l  •. '  -v  »^  -<  <*  ■:•  ,*'  Si'viiii.  the  LomWds  seized 
\\  .,.:,  ^■  \  ."''  \  .'  .•\  .'■■''  ■  l\i  •■  <  •.^'  0  :*;:so  who  remained  of  the 
l.,,i. ,,. ,,.;  N%  •,■  .■  '•  ■  ".  J.  ...  V  :  •  .  ■  ••.%:.%.•  dx'SiTt*,  laden  with  spoil, 
M,  c.   I     1  p   ■■      i"\  .'.,•"  V  ,•.»••..;•;  r- •  •:'■•. I '.tju;:*  of  the  countries  which 

p.,t  ,1  il.    .  ...  J...  .'.  .-r  '.'■.    Kvl\; :■.■."*  woro '.-apid.  sa.>  also  was  their 

I  ,.  .  ,        >•„■■•  ;•.■•:<  •••'\  ■■•..•  •.v.s^-d  /iw^y  wl'.en  the  descen- 

1,.      t  \'  .      ...  1   .     \m '.».  .•     V  .    ■•  V  i  i.i\:<tric.  corrupted  by  the 

..    ,      I  »i.    1 < :  %» •••MX  {  -..N  I'.;.*,  ,vv  ;  :  '.vd.  a:;d  rendered  efTemin- 


nil 
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ate  by  the  luxurious  refmements  of  a  people  in  the  last  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion^  were  in  as  depraved  a  condition  and  as  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
first  invaders^  as  was  that  empire  which  their  savage  fathers  had  over- 
turned.  Courage,  that  virtue  above  all  others  so  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  people,  was  no  longer  known  amongst  them.  The  very 
portrait  of  a  Lombard  of  560  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  terror  to  his  de- 
generate  descendant  of  680.  It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  speculate  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  this, — enough  that  we  mention  the  fact.  The 
inhabitants  of  southern  Europe  had  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  re- 
taining that  power,  which  their  ance8toi*s  had  gained  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  blood.  Christianity  too,  had  lost  its  hold  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  a  living,  active  principle.  True,  the  church  wm  now  a  body 
corporate,  possessing  outwardly,  at  least,  all  the  signs  of  vitality  and 
power.  But  practice  was  by  this  time  divorced  from  faith,  dogmas  were 
inculcated,  virtuous  conduct  was  seldom  or  never  insisted  upon  as  the 
mark  of  a  Christian.  But  what  were  the  fruits  of  this  ?  disunion  and 
dissention.  The  clergy  battling  for  power  and  place,  the  people  depraved 
in  the  extreme.  There  was  a  vitality  in  the  church,  certainly,  but  it 
was  a  vitality  that  augured  weakness,  not  strength,  the  vitality  of  rot- 
tenness, such  as  pervades  the  dead  carcase  that  is  fast  hastening  to  dis- 
solution. 

And,  if  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  west,  to  the  Christian  east, 
we  shall  find  matters  in  a  still  more  deplorable  condition*  It  is  difficult 
indeed,  in  a  brief  sketch  to  give  any  thing  like  a  faithful  portraiture  of 
this  portion  of  Christendom.  Pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  hitherto 
unconquered  Persians,  assailed  on  the  other  by  the  savage  and  ruthless 
Huns,  the  Byzantine  empire  was  fast  descending  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets,  when  the  Emperor  Heraclius  assumed  the  imperial  purple. 
True,  he  introduced  order  and  discipline  into  the  army,  he  taught  the 
Romans  to  conquer  as  of  j'ore,  and  his  eagles  were  borne  to  the  very 
gates  of  Ispahan,  but  the  glories  of  one  or  two  successful  campaigns  were 
impotent  to  stem  the  downward  progress  of  an  empire,  whose  corruption 
was  deep  rooted  and  inveterate.  After  the  death  of  Heraclius,  discord 
and  disunion  produced  what  they  invariably  do  produce,  disorder  and 
anarchy,  which  were  fostered  rather  than  crushed  by  the  succeeding 
Emperor.  In  Africa  the  religious  persecution  set  on  foot  against  the 
Donatists,  had  rendered  that  country  a  scene  of  rapine  and  slaughter. 
Wasted  by  the  fury  of  the  Circumcellions,  overrun  by  the  barbarous 
Vandals,  it  presented  a  tempting  conquest  to  the  first  daring  invader. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  eastern  empire  indeed,  religious  discord  had 
reached  its  acme.  The  Apollonarians  or  Monophysitus  in  Egypt,  and 
the  disciples  of  Nestorius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  with  other 
sectaries  less  considerable,  but  not  less  violent,  by  their  suicidal  disputes 
and  their  intemperate  zeal,  had  brought  the  empire  to  the  very  verge  of 
niiD.  In  the  name  and  under  the  sanction  of  our  holy  religion,  the 
most  inhuman  and  brutal  deeds  were  enacted.  Bishops,  orthodox  and 
heterodox,  were  either  sent  into  banishment  or  experienced  a  speedier  and 
more  untimely  &te»  The  general  councils  that  were  held  about  this 
time  have  reflected  a  disgrace  not  only  on  religion,  but  on  humanity. 
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The  very  churches  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  opposing  sects. 
"  Jeinisalem,"  says  Gibbon  with  a  sneer,  "  was  occupied  by  an  army  of 
monks :  in  the  name  of  the  one  incarnate  nature,  they  pillaged,  they 
burned,  they  murdered  ;  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blood, 
and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion,  against 
the  troops  of  the  Emperor."  The  Roman  legions  were  unable  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  faith.  Egypt  was  treated  as  a  conquered  province. 
The  Bishops  were  murdered  in  the  churches,  the  people  were  slaughtered 
in  the  streets,  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it, 
Egypt  was  virtually  dissevered  from  the  empire,  and  willing  to  throw 
itself  as  it  did  into  the  arms  of  the  first  invaders. 

Of  an  age  of  disorder  and  anarchy,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  it 
is  one  of  vice  and  corruption.  Whether  or  not  this  be  universally  true, 
we  stop  not  to  enquire  ;  that  it  is  true  in  regard  to  the  age  under  con- 
sideration is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  be  called  in  question.  How  indeed 
could  it  be  otherwise !  That  beautiful  simplicity,  that  exalted  morality 
which  first  recommended  the  Christian  religion  to  the  world,  was  ob- 
scured and  well  nigh  obliterated  by  the  grossest  stiperstition  and  idolatry. 
Christians  disputed  about  words  and  forgot  realities.  They  forgot  that 
wherever  religion  ceases  to  influence  the  conduct,  fails  to  make  men  vir- 
tuous, however  orthodox  the  creed  may  be,  it  virtually  ceases  to  exist. 
And  thus  they  quarrelled  about  modes  of  faith  and  overlooked  what  re- 
ligion so  much  insists  upon,  viz.  modes  of  life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Christendom  when  the  prophet  Mohammed  and 
the  Angel  Gabriel  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
kingdom,  in  the  solitary  and  secluded  cave  of  Hira,  which  was  destined 
in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time  to  subdue  the  disorderly,  and  corrupt 
nations  of  the  east,  and  extinguish  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  regions 
where  it  had  subsisted  for  nearly  five  centuries.  The  privileges  which 
Christendom  had  so  long  enjoyed  had  been  vilely  cast  away, — despising 
the  reality  they  had  clung  with  desperate  pertinacity  to  the  shadow,  jgfid 
now  the  all  wise  Governor  of  the  Universe  was  about  to  remove  their 
candlestick  out  of  its  place,  and  to  transfer  their  power  to  a  nation  more 
virtuous  and  consequently  more  deserving  than  they, — for  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  maxim  incontrovertible,  that  virtue  is  power.  Nor  can  we 
look  upon  the  Moslem  invasion  as  an  isolated  incident,  but  rather  as  one 
link  in  the  mighty  chain  of  events  which  go  to  make  up  the  history  and 
complete  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  It  must  h&ve  been  evident,  we 
think,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  that 
its  total  dismemberment,  either  by  actual  war  or  foreign  invasion,  was 
near  at  hand.  The  signs  of  this  were  unmistakeable.  But  there  was 
much  against  and  little  in  favour  of  the  Arabs  being  employed  as  the  in- 
struments of  the  Almighty's  vengeance.  True,  they  were  a  race,  bold, 
daring  and  impetuous  in  battle,  inured  to  hardships  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  country  which  they  inhabited, — careless  of  danger  firom  their  fre- 
quent exposure  to  it,  trained  to  the  practice  of  arms  irom  their  earliest 
childhood,  and  taught  to  regard  plunder,  rapine,  and  slaughter,  as  the 
only  occupations  fit  for  a  roving  son  of  the  desert.  They  possessed  in  no 
small   degree   the   manly   virtues   of  courage,    patience  and  sobriety. 
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"  while  their  love  of  independence  prompted  them  to  exercise  the  habits 
of  self  command,  and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guarded  them  from  the  meaner 
apprehension  of  pain^  of  danger^  and  of  death."  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  isolated  nature  of  their  country  rendered  them  almost  unknown,  and 
consequently  objects  of  less  dread  to  the  civilized  world — while  their 
di  vision  into  independent  tribes  or  clans,  and  their  consequent  disunion, 
tLTt^  their  continual  hostility  to  each  other,  rendered  it  difficult,  nay  hu- 
nrfcsi.nly  speaking,  almost  impossible  that  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
sHould  BO  far  forget  their  individuality,  should  so  far  give  up  that  inde- 
pendence which  each  tribe  so  much  prided  itself  upon,  as  to  unite  under 
Olio  chief  or  head  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  invasion.  Add  to  this  more- 
o'^^r,  that  their  love  of  plunder,  rapine,  and  slaughter,  was  so  strong  that 
ia  ^  the  pursuit  of  this  their  lawful  calling,  they  spared  the  caravans  of 
neither  friends  nor  foes.  In  this  predatory  warfare  every  Bedouin  (to 
u»e  a  familiar  phrase)  fought  for  his  own  hand,  regardless  alike  of  the 
nmles  of  justice  and  the  necessary  maxim  of  honesty  among  thieves. 

To  bring  together  these  repulsive  elements,  to  unite  the  roving  tribes 

or  tie  desert  of  Arabia,  to  quell  the  hostile  feuds  of  a  thousand  years,  to 

qiiench  the  desire  of  indiscriminate  plunder,  rapine,  and  slaughter,  to  in« 

Bpii-«  them  with  a  religious  fanaticism  and  lust  of  universal  dominion, 

^^3  the  mission  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  and  how  well  he  accom- 

pU^ed  that  mission,  the  regions  so  rapidly  conquered  and  so  long  and 

fi^"*3aly  held  bear  ample  testimony.     There  was  something  peculiar  in  the 

chai:acter  of  the  Saracenic  invasion.    It  combined  two  elements  which  very 

"i^^ly  co-exist,  viz.,  the  spirit  of  proselytism  and  the  lust  of  conquest. 

The«e  two  elements  were   undoubtedly  united,  although  the  desire  of 

propagating  the  faith  was  the  ostensible  cause,  at  least  with  the  first 

•^ Venturers.     This  double  element  introduces  a  new  feature  into  the 

'"^t:<Dry  of  invasions,  for  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals, 

^^*^  made  purely  with  the  desire  of  seeking  out  new  and  more  pleasant 

•^*^5^ement8.     Hence,  after  this  era  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 

^Ugious  wars,  which  were  destined  ere  long  to  bring  about  a  mighty 

'^^olution  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  to  recoil  with  such  terrible  force 

J^ti  the  descendants  of  those  very  Saracens.     There  are  many  thin^ 

"?*^H  in  the  character  of  Mohammed  himself,  and  in  reference  to  his  reU- 

pon,  which  would  form  interesting  and  instructive  subjects  of  discussion, 

^^  our  space  permit.     We  have  time  merely  to  glance  at  some  of  these. 

*^  Estimating  indeed  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  religion,  we  must 

i^-P  in  view  and  carry  along  with  us  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  time  in 

'jl^ich  he  lived,  and  from  hence  tiy  if  we  can  find  what  was  likely  to  be 

^^  main  object  of  his  desire.     It  is  well  known  that  the  Arabs  never 

^^■■esaed,  like  the  ancient   Egyptians,   Indians  and  Greeks,  a  highly 

J?^Ught  and  systematic  polytheism.     Their  religion  was  of  a  simpler 

^^  and  of  a  purer  origin,  derived  through  historical  tradition  from  the 

^^es  of  faithful  Abraham,  for  as  they  were  of  the  Semetic  race,  they 

^uced  their  descent  from  the  patriarchs  of  the  primitive  ages.     But 

^^  religion,  comparatively  pure  in  its  origin,  was  in  course  of  time 

w»xed  up  and  blended  with  superstition  and  idolatry.     Accordingly  at 

^^  time  of  Mohammed's  appearance  and  previous  to  it,  the  purer  ele- 
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menu  had  well  nigh  vanished,  and  the  Caeha  at  Mecca  constituted  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  Arabian  worship.     This  was  no  more  than  a  simple 
chapel  of  pagan  pilgrimage  which  contained  the  black  stone  said  by  tra- 
dition to  have  been  first  erected  by  Abraham  and  repaired  by  the  Araa- 
lekites.     For  the  simple  idolatry  of  the  Ambs,  and  indeed  for  all  image 
worship  whatever,  Mohammed  early  felt  and  expressed  the  most  decided 
aversion.     Hence  the  religion  of  the  Koran  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vigorous  protest  (to  use  a  modem  phrase)  agwnst  idolatry.     For  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  fonned  concerning  the  character  of  Mohammed, 
there  can  only  be  one  in  regard  to  his  religion,  when  that  religion  has 
been  fairly  tested, — nay,  it  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
religion.     Of  the  Koran  it  may  be  said  as  was  wittily  said  of  a  certain 
book,  with  a  littlo  variation  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case :— In 
this  book  there  are  many  true  things  and  but  few  new  things,  while  the 
true  things  are  not  new  things,  and  the  new  things  are  not  true  things* 
Nor  need  this  opinion  be  considered  harsh,  for  it  inculcates  no  new  belief, 
unless  perchance  the  dogma,  there  is  but  one  God  and  Mohammed  is 
his  prophet,  be  considered  one.     It  asserts  in  stem  language  the  unity 
of  God  in  opposition  to  the  pagan  idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  the  .£ons 
and  Emanation  of  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Christian  Trinity  on  the  other. 
But  this  God  of  the  Moslems  is  entirely  practical,  not  speculative, — a  stem, 
inexorable  tyrant,  possessing  none  of  the  reverential  qualities  of  the  God 
of  the  Christian,  or  even  of  the  Jew.     The  Koran  iuelf  is  derived  from 
Judaism  and  Christianity  in  their  corrupted  forms,  and  even  from  less 
pure  sources.     It  acknowledges  an  intermediate  state.     It  borrows  its 
poetic  imagery  from  Magianism,  Orientalism,  Judaism,  Christianity. 
Whatever  it  contains  of  the  history  of  the  creation  is  undoubtedly  founded 
upon  the  Old  Testament.     In  a  word,  the  approximations  that  it  makes 
to  truth  are  derived  from  the  fabulous  records  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment times.     Even  the  fables  of  the  Koran  are  not  original.     Every- 
thing in  the  faith  of  Islam  is  calculated  to  inspire  its  votaries  with  ian- 
aticism.     If  its  God  is  an  inexorable  tyrant,  its  hell  is  terrifically  hot. 
To  a  valiant  Moslem  who  complained  of  the  intolerable  heat,  the  only 
reply  was  ''  hell  is  hotter," — while  to  the  believer,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  promised  a  paradise  where  ever  flowed  a  stream  of  pure  and  cooling 
waters.    **  I  have  heard,"  said  an  Arabian  youth,  who  was  embracing  for 
the  last  time  his  sister  and  mother,  "  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  shall 
be  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fmits  and  drink 
of  the  rivei-s  of  paradise."    And  to  this  delicious  beverage,  the  apostle  did 
not  scruple  to  add  the  pleasures  of  the  harem.     The  precepts  of  the 
Koran  are  few.     The  articles  of  belief  too,  although  comprised  under  six 
distinct  branches,  all  spring  from  his  one  grand  dogma  of  the  unity  of 
God.    In  a  word  the  only  new  thing  in  the  creed  of  Islam  is  the  mission 
of  the  prophet.     Nor  can  we,  after  a  careful  pemsal  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Koran,  discover  what  men  of  learning  and  ingenious  minds  find 
in  this  Arabian  production  to  commend.     A  mixture  of  tmth  and  error 
— the  latter  vastly  predominating^  composed  almost  entirely  of  garbled 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  old  wives'  fables— -there  is  in  the  Koran  a 
singular  deficiency  of  that  true  piety  which  so  characterizes  the  Jewish 
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Scriptures.  To  compare  in  any  respect  the  religion  of  Mohammed  with 
the  Christian  or  the  Jewish  is  simply  ridiculous.  Indeed  we  cannot 
institute  a  comparison  since  there  are  no  points  of  resemblance.  The 
assertion  of  Dr  Prideaux — that  he  made  the  Arabs  exchange  their  idol- 
atry  for  another  religion  altogether  as  bad,  although  called  in  question 
by  the  translator  of  the  Koran,  George  Sale,  Gent.,  is  nearer  the  truth 
than  one  imperfectly  acquainted  with  this  stem  Unitarian  system  might 
be  led  to  suppose,  and  shows  certainly  a  juster  appi*eciation  of  Moham- 
medanism, as  a  religion,  than  to  say  (as  is  done  by  Sale)  that  his  original 
design  of  bringing  the  pagan  Arabs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
was  certainly  noble  and  highly  to  be  commended.  For  we  arc  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  the  learned  translator  means  when  he  speaks  of  Mohammed 
bringing  the  pagan  Arabs  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  For  what  of 
the  character  of  God  was  revealed  in  the  Koran  more  than  was  previously 
known  to  those  same  pagan  Arabs.  We  have  seen  thjit  their  religion 
was  pure  and  simple,  although  mingled  with  superstition.  And  was  it 
really  a  thing  of  such  transcendent  merit,  to  proclaim  to  those  simple 
pagans,  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet  Verily  if 
this  is  bringing  a  people  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  then  Moham- 
med is  entitled  to  all  the  praise  which  his  most  ardent  admirers  can  be. 
stow,  for  he  certainly  proclaimed  this  one  dogma — shall  we  call  it  revela- 
tion— in  crowded  city  and  on  mountain  top.  But,  as  tlie  learned  Schlegel 
justly  remarks, — "  Considered  in  its  true  internal  character  and  divested  of 
its  outward  garb  of  Oriental  customs  and  symbolical  language,  the  religion 
of  Mohammed,  on  a  closer  investigation,  will  be  found  rather  to  bear  a 
stronger  affinity  to  the  inane  and  superficial  philosophy  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  if  that  philosophy  were  honest  and  consistent,  it  would  not 
hesitate  fondly  to  proclaim,  and  openly  to  revere  Mohammed  if  not  as  a 
prophet,  still  as  a  real  reformer  of  mankind,  the  first  promulgator  and 
mighty  teacher  of  truth,  and  the  founder  of  the  pure  religion  of  reason." 
We  have  expressed  our  opinion  freely  upon  the  creed  of  Islam,  but 
we  must  tread  more  cautiously  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  character 
of  its  framer.  The  difficulties  connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject  are 
BO  great,  that  we  at  first  determined  to  answer  such  queries  as  whether  Mo- 
hammed were  impostor,  fanatic,  sage,  or  hero,  in  the  ofl  repeated  but  rever- 
ential expression  of  the  Koran, — God  knoweth.  But  on  further  considera- 
tion, and  in  case  any  of  our  earders  should  suppose  that  we  purposely  pass 
over  such  tai  interesting  discussion,  in  order  that  we  may  have  time  to 
present  him  with  a  detailed  and  well  known  account  of  sieges  and  battles, 
we  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject ;  at  the 
same  time  we  have  not  the  most  distant  expectation  of  arriving  at  a 
proper  aolution  of  the  difficulties,  and  certainly  have  no  wish  to  influence 
the  opinion  of  any,  one  way  or  other,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  For  everything  connected  with  him  is  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  mystery.  Nor  do  we  receive  much  aid  from  writers  on 
either  side,  because  they  speak  just  as  their  judgment,  biassed  or  unbiassed, 
leads  them.  "  Had  I,"  says  Gibbon  in  his  pompous  style,  but  with 
gnat  truth,  '*  been  intimately  conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallali,  the 
ask  would  still  be  difficult  and  the  success  uncertain.    At  the  distance  of 
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twelve  centurieB  I  darkly  contemplate  his  shade  through  a  cloud  of  reli- 
gious incense^  and  could  I  truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the 
fleeting  resemblance  would  not  equally  apply  to  the  solitary  of  Mount 
Hera^  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  the  conqueror  of  Arabia."  There  is 
no  man  whose  character  has  been  more  variously  estimated,  none  who 
has  received  such  worshipful  adultation  from  one  class  of  writers  and 
such  unmitigated  censure  from  another.  We^onfess  our  total  ignorance 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  arrant  nonsense  that  has  been  written  of  him  by 
some  of  the  earnest  spirits  of  modem  times,  but  happily  it  is  possible  to 
know  enough  from  the  writings  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  (and  from 
.  whom  we  daresay  those  same  earnest  spirits  borrowed  largely)  to  afford 
scope  for  a  fuller  and  more  complete  discussion  of  the  subject^  than  we 
have  time  or  inclination  for  at  present 

Although  we  grant  that  Mohammed  was  possessed  with  a  lofly  indig- 
nation at  the  grovelling  idolatry  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  had 
contrasted  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic  unity  of  Grod  with  the 
polytheism  of  the  Arabs,  or  that  which  appeared  to  him  only  the  more 
subtile  and  disputatious  polytheism  of  the  Christians,  the  point  at  issue 
still  remains  untouched.  For  the  question  does  not,  as  Sale  supposes, 
turn  upon  the  fact,  whether  or  not  Mohammed  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  truth  of  his  one  grand  doctrine — the  unity  of  God.  There  are  few 
who  would  so  far  impugn  his  motives,  as  to  deny  that  he  was  not  sin- 
cere  in  this.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  the  preaching  of  this  doctrine 
alone,  his  name  would  never  have  been  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  hia- 
own  tribe  or  nation.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  grand  feature  of  Islam- 
iem  is  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet.  This  stands  out  even  more 
prominently  than  the  unity  of  God.  It  was  the  belief  in  his  apostolic 
mission  that  inspired  his  followei-s  with  religious  fanaticism  and  the  lust 
of  conquest,  and  not  their  faith  in  the  unity  of  God.  This  is  more  in- 
sisted on  in  the  Koran  than  any  other  thing  whatever.  Those  who 
disbelieve  this  dogma  of  his  divine  mission,  are  biunded  with  the  name 
of  unbelievers,  infidels,  dogs — to  be  consumed  with  fire  and  sword. 
Moreover,  as  a  prophet  he  places  himself  on  a  level  with  Abraham,  with 
Moses,  and  with  Christ.  His  is  the  perfection  and  consummation  of 
that  religion  of  which  theirs  is  the  germ  and  imperfect  development. 
Moses  and  Jesus  were  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  prophets  till  his 
appearance,  who  is  their  seal,  no  other  being  to  be  expected  after 
him.  This  is  repeatedly  and  unblushingly  asserted  in  the  Koran,  the 
denial  of  which  is  punishable  with  death  here,  and  eternal  damnation 
hereafter.  Now  we  hold  that  his  imposture  lies  in  this,  not  in  his  pro- 
claiming the  unity  of  God.  That  truth  had  often  been  proclaimed  be- 
fore him  by  Socrates,  by  Plato,  by  Aristotle,  and  a  host  of  gre*t  and 
good  philosophers.  But  who  would  think  of  branding  them  with  the 
name  of  impostors  ?  No  one.  Had  he,  therefore,  like  them,  confined 
himself  to  the  asserting  and  promulgating  this  one  truth,  and  suffered  as 
he  suffered  in  consequence,  the  world  is  not  so  insensible  to  real  merit  as 
to  deny  to  him  that  which  he  would  so  well  have  deserved.  His  apolo- 
gists are  in  the  habit  of  excusing  all  his  absurdities  by  the  fact  of  his 
possessing  a  warm  imagination,  and  they  think  that  by  this  means  they 
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are  able  to  set  aside  the  charge  of  imposture.'  This,  however,  can  serve 
only  as  an  apology,  it  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  anything.  For 
that  certainly  was  a  warm  imagination,  warmer  even  than  belongs  to  an 
imaginative  Arab,  which  could  transport  its  possessor  from  the  sacred 
temple  at  Mecca  to  the  further  temple  of  Jerusalem,  from  thence  through 
the  seventh  heavens  to  the  presence  of  God,  and  back  again  to  Mecca, 
all  in  one  night.  And  is  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  in  the 
caves  of  Hera,  to  be  attributed  also  to  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  ? 
As  also  the  oft  repeated  assertion,  that  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him  by 
God  himself,  or  at  least  by  one  of  his  angels  whom  he  saw  in  corporeal 
shape.  Now  if  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  be  considered  a  valid 
excuse  for  all  these  absurdities  and  extravagances,  what  is  there  of  ab- 
surdity under  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  which  may  not  be  perpetrated. 
And  surely  reasonable  minds,  void  of  imagination  if  you  will,  ought  not 
to  be  considered  uncandid,  if  they  are  sometimes  inclined  to  attribute 
such  conduct  to  feelings  and  passions  with  which  imagination  has  little 
or  no  concern.  "  From  enthusiasm  to  imposture,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the 
step  is  perilous  and  slippery."  But  what  part  of  Mohammed's  conduct, 
we  would  like  to  ask,  savours  of  mere  enthusiasm.  Where  and  when 
in  his  eventful  life  docs  he  betray  the  mere  fanatic.  He  studies  his  life 
to  little  purpose  who  does  not  see  that  he  followed  one  undeviating  course, 
if  not  from  the  beginning,  at  least  very  early  in  his  career.  And  Gibbon 
is  entirely  mistaken  when  he  supposes  that  the  demon  of  Socrates  bears 
any,  the  smallest  analogy  to  the  angelic  visions  and  divine  call  of  Mo- 
hammed. For  Socrates  never  pretends  to  more  than  a  divine  illumina- 
tion, an  inward  monitor,  a  (pwvij  t<«,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  which 
warned  him  when  about  to  do  wrong,  and  directed  him  to  that  which 
was  right.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  this  modest  pretension 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  wild  vagaries  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  We 
know  it  is  fashionable  (for  what  is  not  fashionable  now.a-days)  to  give 
a  different  view  of  the  character  of  Mohammed, — to  hold  him  up  as  an 
earnest  religious  man,  whose  bowels  yearned  over  the  gross  degeneracy 
of  the  world.  Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian,  and  who  was  fired  with  an 
ardent  and  holy  zeal,  to  secure  to  the  human  race,  peace  in  this  world 
and  eternal  felicity  in  the  next  In  the  hands  of  such  writers  he  be- 
comes a  great  teacher  of  truth — ^a  mighty  reformer,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  it  can  never  pay.  To  this  opinion,  however, 
we  can  by  no  means  subscribe.  His  character,  doubtful  in  some  respects, 
decidedly  vicious  in  others,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  assertion  that 
he  wBB  pious  and  holy,  while— if  he  had  been  thoroughly  earnest  as  a 
teacher  of  truth — if  his  ardent  wish  had  been  only  to  reform,  he  would, 
we  take  itj  have  adopted  other  means  to  propagate  his  tenets  than  that 
which  he  adopted  and  inculcated. 

We  are  anxious  to  do  him  every  kind  of  justice.  He  was  with- 
out doubt  a  remarkable  man.  But  those  who  make  him  out  to  be 
a  fanatic,  a  mere  enthusiast  and  no  impostor,  destroy  the  one-half  and 
nuMt  remarkable  part  of  his  character.  The  strength  of  his  will, 
the  vigmir  of  hii  intellect,  is  seen  far  more  in  the  cool  calculating 
impoetor,  than  in  the  mere  fimatic  and  enthusiast.    That  he  bad  the 
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lofty  political  ambition  of  uniting  the  fierce  and  hostile  tribe3  of  the 
deiert  into  one  confederacy — of  forming  Arabia  into  a  nation,  and  lo  of 
becoming  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  and  an  empire,  is  abondantly  evi- 
dent. For  he  knew  well  how  formidable  Arabia,  if  united,  might  be- 
come, and  the  weak  and  disordered  state  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  More- 
over, we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  he  was  sage  enough  to  know  that  a 
confederation  cemented  by  religion  is  the  strongest  and  most  desirable  of 
all.  That  he  contemplated  from  the  first,  or  at  least  very  early  in  his 
career,  foreign  conquest  or  foreign  proselytism,  is  evident  from  the  letten 
he  wrote  to  the  Persian  monarch,  to  the  Greek  emperor,  and  other  po- 
tentates, calling  upon  them  to  embrace  the  fiuth  of  I^am,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge his  divine  mission.  In  a  word,  he  blended  in  his  charBCter*  as  we 
think,  the  strange  elements  of  sage,  hero,  fanatic,  impostor.  That  he 
was  a  mere  enthusiast  we  can  never  admit, — that  he  was  an  impostor  can 
neither  be  rfdargtted  nor  denied. 

Such  is  the  view  we  have  found  ourselves  compelled  to  give  of  the 
character  of  Mohammed,  and  such  is  the  estimate  we  form  of  this  new 
religion,  or  as  the  founder  himself  styled  it,  this  pure  old  doctrine  of  all- 
conquering  Islam,  of  all-surpassing  faith,  which  (to  use  the  words  of  a 
Gennan  already  quoted)  ''  this  pretended  restorer  of  the  religion  of 
Abraham,  this  false  paraclete  of  misconceived  promise,  and  idle  phantasy, 
brought  and  announced  to  the  world — a  prophet  without  miracles,  a  &ith 
without  mysteries,  and  a  morality  without  love,  which  has  encouraged 
the  thirst  for  blood,  and  which  began  and  terminated  in  the  most  un- 
bounded  sensuality."     We  know  that  a  strong  case  can  be,  and  has  been 
made  out  in  favour  of  this  pretended  paraclete,  and  we  confess  that  at 
first  we  felt  inclined  to  take  a  more  favoumble  view  of  the  man  and  his 
religion,  than  has  now  been  laid  before  the  reader;   but  the  more 
we  considered  the  subject,  this  desire  giew  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully  less,  till  from  a  perusal  of  that  borrowed  production,  the  Koran,  it 
vanished  altogether  and  settled  down  into  a  feeling  of  utter  disgust. 
With  one  foot  on  Judaiem  and  another  on  Christianity,  he  sought  to 
gain  favour  with  those  two  dominant  religious  parties ;  failing  in  this, 
and  exasperated  with  what  he  called  their  blind  infidelity,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  both. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  progress  and  development  of  this  ofF-shoot,  or  rather 
this  combination  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Our  object  is  to  gene- 
ralize those  facts,  not  to  detail  them. 

Wbtn  Mohammed  first  announced  his  prophetic  mission,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  opposition  he  met  with.  The  tribe  of  the  Koreish  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  who  were  the  guardians  of  the  Caaba,  not  only 
refused  to  listen  to  his  preaching,  but  pursued  him  with  the  most  rancor- 
ous hatred.  His  converts  were  few,  for  instead  of  receiving  him  as  the 
great  refoitner  of  their  religion,  the  unbelieving  Arabs  branded  him  with 
the  name  of  impostor,  to  which  he  replied  in  suitable  terms,  consigning 
them  soul  and  body  to  eternal  damnation.  At  length  matters  came  to  a 
crisis,'^once  or  twice  the  lance  of  the  assassin  had  well  nigh  closed  the 
career  of  the  prophet  of  God.    Expelled  from  Mecca,  he  found  an  asylum 
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at  Medina,  the  men  of  which  city  declared  their  reverence  for  Mohammed 
and  their  belief  in  the  Koran.  This  was  the  tide  in  his  afiairs.  Sue- 
cess  smiled  upon  his  undertakings.  At  first  he  was  no  more  than  a  petty 
plunderer,  till  at  length  emboldened  by  success,  he  planned  and  executed 
more  dangerous  expeditions.  His  eyes  were  directed  towards  Mecca,  the 
city  that  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  mission,  and  the  object  of  his 
ambition  was  gained  seven  years  after  his  flight.  Nothing  could  now  with- 
*  stand  the  united  forces  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  tide  had  set  in  in 
favour  of  the  apostle,  and  the  roving  tribes  of  the  desert,  allured  more  by 
the  hope  of  plunder  than  the  desire  of  embracing  the  faith  of  Islam,  joined 
themselves  to  his  standard.  We  need  not  recount  the  good  and  ill  fortune 
of  the  Moslems.  The  followers  of  Mohammed^  fired  with  a  zeal  similar 
to  his  own,  fought  like  ihdse  who  hoped  to  be  rewaixled  with  a  paradise 
of  exstatic  bliss.  Fanaticism  did  its  work.  Before  the  death  of  this  re- 
markable man,  that  which  some  will  have  to  be  the  sole  object  of  his 
ambition  was  gained,  the  whole  of  Arabia  owned  the  dominion  of  the 
apostle,  and  professed  the  faith  of  the  Koran.  As  a  religious  system, 
Islamism  has  had  and  can  have  no  developement.  For  the  law  of  ab. 
rogation  may  apply  to  the  precepts,  but  it  can  never  apply  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran.  It  permits  no  freedom  of  thought,  admits  of  no 
theological  disputes  (if  we  may  employ  such  a  term),  but  like  a  dead 
weight  it  hangs  around  the  necks  of  its  votaries.  As  a  religion,  there- 
fore, it  must  ever  remain  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  founder.  Con- 
sequently, in  tracing  its  further  progress,  which  we  shall  do  in  a  few 
sentences,  we  shall  find,  that  the  sword  was  the  most  powerful  argu. 
ment  that  was  ever  employed  in  its  promulgation,  and  that  its  develop- 
ment was  that  of  a  temporal  not  of  a  spiritual  kind. 

The  internal  quarrels  of  the  Moslems  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  war 
they  waged  against  the  false  prophet  Moseilama  on  the  other,  far  from 
having  the  effect  of  quenching  their  zeal  for  foreign  conquest,  only  made 
the  edge  of  their  scimitars  more  keen,  and  inspired  them  with  unbounded 
confidence  in  their  united  strength.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  fury 
of  their  onset,  nothing  could  exceed  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest.  "  In 
the  ten  years  of  the  administration  of  Omer,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the  Saracens 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  thirty-six  thousand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed 
four  thousand  churches  or  temples  of  the  unbelievers,  and  edified  fourteen 
hundred  mosques  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  One 
hundred  years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  the  arms  and  the  reign  of  his 
successors  extended  from  India  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  various 
and  distant  provinces,  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  names  of,  lei, 
Persia ;  2d,  Syria ;  id,  Egypt ;  ^tk,  Africa ;  and  5th,  Spain."  Pushing 
their  conquests  further,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  penetrated  into 
the  Yery  heart  of  France.  Here  they  received  a  check  firom  Charles  the 
hammerer,  which  rolled  back  the  tide  of  invasion,  and  fireed  Europe  fi-om 
the  Moslem  yoke.  And  so  complete  was  their  overthrow,  that  they 
never  aflerwards  gained  a  footing  in  this  direction  beyond  the  Pyrenean 
mountuns.  It  was  well  for  Christendom,  that  before  this  time  the  de. 
gmerata  Roman  empire  had  received  an  infusion  of  barbaric  blood,  well 
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that  at  this  terrible  crisis^  the  Franks  and  the  Oermaus  still  retained  the 
manly  courage  of  their  savage  fathers. 

To  enquire  into  the  moral  causes  which  brought  about  such  a  mighty 
revolution^  and  led  to  such  a  rapid  development,  would  require  more 
space  than  we  can  devote,  —a  treatise  not  an  essay.  Moreover,  in  our 
treatment  of  the  subject,  the  main  causes,  to  wit,  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Arabs,  the  blind  (lEumtieism  ins{ured 
by  the  Koran,  along  with  its  forcible  promulgation,  have  been  kept  so 
prominently  in  view,  that  to  enter  at  this  stage  into  what  may  be  termed 
the  moral  causes,  would  neither  be  pleasing  nor  instructive.  There  is, 
however,  one  remark  which  we  feel  bound  to  make  on  this  subject,  vis., 
that  the  manly  virtues  of  the  first  professors  of  Islamism,  when  brought 
in  contrast  with  the  corrupt  lives  and  manners  of  the  Christians,  must 
have  had  more  influence  than  is  generally  allowed,  in  propagating  the 
creed  of  Mohammed.  For,  leaving  out  of  view  the  character  of  the 
apostle  himself,  no  one  can  deny  to  his  immediate  followers  and  successors 
the  possession  of  those  virtues  which  were  the  most  likely  to  recommend 
the  religion  they  professed  to  a  degenerate  and  conquered  people.  So 
true  it  is  that  men  look  more  to  the  lives  of  the  professors  of  a  reli^on 
as  an  evidence  of  its  truth,  than  to  the  precepts  or  doctrines  of  that  reli- 
gion itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  on  looking  at  the  case  as  it 
stands,  there  is  little  use  for  supposing  any  other  causes  than  those  we 
have  already  indicated.  They  are  verae  causae  sufficient  in  any  age  to 
bring  about  such  like  results. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Moslem  invasion  was  in  some  places 
disastrous  to  Christianity,  in  others  altogether  fatal.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  Spain,  the  Christians,  few  in  number,  dispirited  and  oppressed 
by  their  inexorable  conquerors,  declined  apace  ;  while  in  Afiica,  the  land 
of  Cyprian  and  Augustin,  after  a  long  and  perfect  establishment,  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  was  totally  extinguished.  But  on  estimating  the 
extent  of  this  disaster,  we  are  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  reli- 
gion overturned  by  these  blind  fanatics  was  rather  in  name  than  in  rea- 
lity the  religion  of  Jesus.  And  if  we  are  compelled  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  so  many  churches,  and  the  rearing  of  mosques  in  their  place,  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought, — if  there  can  be  any  consolation  in 
such  a  thought, — that  Christianity  had  become  so  corrupt,  and  Chris- 
tians  so  degenerate,  as  that  the  one  was  fit  for  removal,  and  the  other 
were  but  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Depend  upon  it,  such  was  the  case, 
else  the  divine  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Christian  religion  would 
never  have  permitted  such  an  issue. 

But  although  the  immediate  result  of  the  Saracenic  invasion  was  dis- 
astrous, yet  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  its  mediate  effect  has  proved 
advantageous  rather  than  otherwise  both  to  the  world  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  This  we  shall  show  in  a  few  brief  sentences.  When  the 
renowned  Muza,  or  rather  the  more  renowned  Farik,  overturned  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain,  a  few  of  the  conquered  Goths  retired  to  the 
mountains  of  Castile,  determined  to  maintain  their  fireedom  and  their 
religion  with  their  lives.  Few  in  number,  and  unable  to  cope  with 
the  Saracenic  conquerors  of  Spain,  they  nevertheless  served   to  per- 
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pftiiate  tlie  struggle  till  the  dawn  of  brighter  days.  Mohammeden- 
isin  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  Christianity.  It  had  overturned  it 
in  Asia  and  Africa^  and  menaced  it  in  Europe.  The  Christians  here 
succeeded  in  defeating  this  attempt  and  confining  it  to  Spain.  But 
the  struggle  did  not  stop  hero.  From  this  also  it  constantly  strove 
to  expel  it.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  Saracens  had 
introduced  a  new  and  formidable  martial  element.  They  had  inspired 
the  Christians  with  the  spirit  of  a  religious  aggression,  and  from  this  period 
the  cross  and  the  crescent  became  at  once  the  respective  badges  and 
rallying  points  of  the  contending  parties,  the  erection  of  either  of  which 
on  the  walls  of  a  city  or  the  towers  of  a  stronghold,  recorded  the  triumph 
of  the  Moslem  or  the  Christian.  The  struggle  sometimes  relaxed,  but 
never  finally  closed,  continued  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
till  the  age  of  the  crusades,  when  the  united  strength  of  Christianity 
entered  the  lists  against  Mohammedenis'n.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose, as  is  generally  done,  that  the  crusades  were  an  accident,  an  unfore- 
seen event  brought  about  solely  by  the  recitals  of  pilgrims  on  their  return 
from  Jerusalem,  or  by  the  preachings  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  The  cause  already  existed.  The  fuel  was  ready 
prepared  and  only  required  a  spark  to  set  it  in  a  blaze.  The  history  of 
the  world  does  not  consist  of  a  chapter  of  accidents,  but  of  one  chain  of 
mighty  events,  of  which  these  accidents  are  the  connecting  links.  We 
cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  nor  stop  to  trace  the  resemblance 
between  the  career  of  Mohammedenism  in  Europe  and  Christianity  in 
Asia.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  merely  indicated  the§p  things.  It  is 
however  undoubted  that  this  was  the  moi-al  cause  which  produced  the 
crusades,  with  all  their  social  and  religious  results. 

The  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  introduced  by  the  Moslems  recoiled 
upon  their  own  heads.  It  introduced  into  Christianity  an  element  un- 
doubtedly foreign  to  its  genius,  and  which  only  could  be  defended  under 
the  plea  of  hard  necessity.  The  contrast  between  the  outward  develop- 
ment of  the  creed  of  Islam  and  the  faith  of  Christ  is  vast  and  unmistake- 
able.  Slowly,  for  truth  is  not  always  speedy  in  its  results,  were  the 
Christian  societies  formed  in  the  various  cities  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Three,  aye  four  centuries,  had  well-nigh  passed  away,  ere  it  reigned  in 
that  empire  without  a  rival, — while  Slohommedenism  had  reached  its 
full  development  in  little  more  than  a  century  after  its  promulgation. 
But  mark  the  difference.  The  one  sought  to  reign  in  the  consciences  of 
men,  while  the  other  sought  to'reign  over  them.  The  one  was  strong 
in  the  might  of  beliefs,  the  other  derived  its  strength  from  the  might  of 
the  sword.  Again  observe  the  difierence  ;  afler  the  lapse  of  twelve  hun- 
dred years  Mohammedenism  is  dead,  effete,  incapable  even  of  inspiring  its 
votaries  with  one  spark  of  that  fanaticism  which  distinguished  its  first 
believers.  And  at  this  moment,  the  descendants  of  these  enthusiastic  and 
daring  crusaders,  are  engaged  in  propping  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  cres- 
ceot* 

But  how  has  it  been  with  Christianity  ?  How  has  it  stood  the  tear 
and  wear  of  time,  that  seems  to  have  the  power  of  corroding  every  sub- 
lunary thing  f  It  has  come  out  of  the  struggle  renewed  and  invigorated, 
and  at  the  distance  of  1850  years  firom  its  first  promulgation,  it  is  like 
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the  eagle,  renewing  its  age.  Experience  has  tested  its  adaptation  for 
every  clime,  for  every  age,  and  for  every  state  of  society.  The  same 
power  that  it  possessed  at  first,  it  still  possesses.  It  is  as  potent  to  make 
men  virtuous  now  as  it  was  then.  It  inspires  its  followers  now  with  tlit 
same  spirit  that  it  inspired  its  first  helievers.  Amidst  every  ehanee  airf 
every  change^  Christianity  has  that  in  it,  which  will  neither  change  nor 
decay,  which  will  render  it  triumphant  in  every  struggle,  no  matter  how 
desperate,  and  which  will  bring  it  forth  refreshed,  renewed  and  invigor* 
ated,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun^  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banncra. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION. 
{Continued  from  pa^e  37.) 
Chapter  V. 
The  constitution  of  a  supreme  court  of  revise  having  been  pictured  in 
chapter  iv,  and  we  having  been  there  taught  that  the  whole  system  of 
courts  whereof,  that  formed  a  part  is  intended  as  a  model  for  all  churdi 
courts  in  all  gospel  ages ;  the  next  question  that  naturally  arises  is, 
whether  there  is  any  statute  book  of  the  realm  Avhieh  may  serve  as  a 
guide  in  conducting  the  business  of  an  empire  which,  amidst  all  its  need* 
ful  reverses  and  impeifoctions,  is  yet  to  extend  from  sea  to  sea.     The 
Bible  is  that  Book.     In  it,  all  the  principles,  the  fates  and  fortunes  of 
the  kinp;dom  on  earth  are  once  for  all  not  only  described,  but  historicaUy 
exemplified,  its  rewards  and  punishments  made  as  plain  as  the  history  of. 
the  typical  Israel  can  illustrate  them,  and  that  is  plain  indeed. 

The  whole  of  chapter  v.  is  devoted  to  the  general  question,  how  is  this 
book  to  be  applied  or  interpreted  ?  Is  there  any  one  or  party  who  has 
settled  the  principles  of  Bible  interpretation  ;  for  at  every  step  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  would  recur,  '*  saith  he  this  of  himself  or  of 
some  other  person  V*  The  party  having  been  duly  thanked  for  this  aU. 
important  service,  without  which  the  Bible  must  indeed  have  been  unin- 
telligible, the  sixth  chapter  is  forthwith  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  com- 
plete set  of  leading  principles,  which  had  all  along  marked  the  model 
church,  because  all  along  to  mark  the  proper  one. 

Chap.  V.  verse  1.  '*  And  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  on  the  back  side,  sealed  with  seven 
seals."  Christ  as  king  sits  on  his  church-throne  as  really,  though  as  in- 
visibly, as  the  human  mind  sits  on  the  throne  and  directs  the  actions  of 
the  whole  man.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  statute-book  of  the 
realm,  containing  not  only  the  statutes  but  their  practical  commentaries, 
the  prosperity  attending  their  obedience,  the  calamities  consequent  OD 
their  neglect  or  violation.  This  book  is  so  different  from  any  other,  that 
it  bears  a  perfection  of  evidence,  a  sevenness  of  evidence,  that  it  is  in 
every  sense  God's  and  not  man's.  Here  if  anywhere  hath  God  set  to 
his  seal  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  psalms  are  his  in  author- 
ship, his  in  property,  his  in  value,  his  in  eternal  importance  and  appli- 
cation.    The  main  idea  of  the  seals,  the  complete  set  of  seals,  is  not 
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concealment  of  the  meaning  or  contents  of  the  work^  but  an  assurance 
that  the  truths  are  God's  and  of  endless  importance.  Very  true,  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  contents,  until  the  author  him- 
self broke  the  seals,  but  this  arose  not  from  the  seals,  but  from  our  in- 
capacity to  reduce  the  contents  to  those  general  principles  which  the 
author  has  so  pithily  done  in  chapter  vi.  The  book  was  written  within 
and  on  the  back  side,  concealment  was  not  intended  ;  on  the  contrary  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  work  to  bring  itself  more  and  more  into  light.  Its 
being  written  within  and  without  is  not  so  much  an  allusion  to  the  TEN 
COMMANDMENTS,  the  principal  part  of  the  statute  being  written 
on  both  sides  of  the  stone  slabs,  Exod.  xxxii.  15.  "  The  two  tables  of 
the  testimony  were  in  Moses'  hand ;  the  tables  were  written  on  both 
their  sides,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  were  they  written."  The 
phrase  is,  like  most  of  the  others,  quoted  from  Ezekiel ;  and  is  intended 
most  powerfully  to  illustrate  the  mutual  relation  of  the  statute  and  the 
subject  of  the  realm  who  should  obey  it.  As  much  as  to  say,  before  we 
open  this  book,  let  us  all  be  assured,  that  as  surely  as  tribulation  and 
captivity  befel  the  typical  people  for  their  neglect  and  violation  of  the 
statute,  so  surely  and  more  surely  will  still  gi*eater  penalties  and  rewards 
attend  their  observance  or  neglect  in  all  gospel  times.  Ezekiel  ii.  10, 
*'  Lo,  a  roll  of  a  book,  a  book  rolled  as  a  map,  and  he  spread  it  before 
me  ;  and  it  was  written  within  and  without,  and  there  was  written 
therein  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe."  As  surely  as  in  our 
typical  days  we  had  the  destruction  of  the  typical  Jerusalem  for  our 
disobedience,  so  surely,  says  John,  shall  we  have  that  of  the  new  Jeru- 
salem.  Prov,  xiv.  34,  the  behaviour  of  the  one  is  the  behaviour  of  the 
other^  the  punishment  of  the  one  is  the  punishment  of  the  other,  the  re- 
turning  obedience  of  the  one  is  the  returning  obedience  of  the  other. 

Verse  ii.  "  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice, 
who  is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?"  A 
cabinet  council,  whether  met  in  the  wilderness  tabernacle  of  Moses,  or  in 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  with  their  complement  of  porters,  ushers,  and 
other  attendant  church-angels,  are  here  supposed,  but  in  the  absence  of 
Christ  the  victim  priest  on  his  throne,  to  have  tried  the  task  of  reducing 
the  Bible  to  a  set  of  regularly  stated  principles.  Finding  the  synoptic 
interpretation  beyond  their  seraphic  powers,  the  chief  crier  or  herald  is 
directed  with  loud  voice  to  announce,  that  any  party  volunteering  the 
interpretation  will  be  willingly  and  thankfully  heard  by  the  supreme 
court. 

Verse  iii.  "  And  no  man  in  heaven,"  no  one  in  any  part  of  the  church 
aervice,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  from  the  chief  magistrate  or 
chief  priest  down  to  the  humblest  porter  or  cook  or  barefooted  victim- 
sUjer;  "  nor  in  earth,"  no  one  in  all  the  unreclaimed  territory  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  professedly  spiritual  realm  ;  "  neither  under  the  earth/' 
the  most  degraded  dungeon  or  galley  slave,  who  being  politically  "  capita 
minor^*  was  '*  a  worm  and  no  man,"  was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither 
to  Ko  it.  Ok.  blepein* 

How  beautifully  thii  univenal  difficulty  was  illustrated  before  the 
day  of  Pentecoet,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  generality  of  our  people 
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know.  Hear  the  confession  of  the  highest  man  in  the  new  heaveni, 
who  in  such  matters  was  always  held  as  representative  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. Luke  xxiv.  25,  0  fools,  Simon  was  one  of  these  fools,  0  fools, 
(says  Christ  on  his  way  with  them  to  Emmaus,)  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken !  have  you  no  notion  of  thi 
scope  and  tendency  of  Scripture  ?  Verse  32,  Did  not  our  heart  bum 
within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  opened  to  us  Mf 
Scriptures?  34.  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed!  and  hath  appeared  unto 
Simon  !  Still  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  not  yet  come  ;  and  Chrirt  being 
not  yet  ascended  to  his  priestly  throne,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  a 
sound  Judgment  is  not  yet  given. 

Accordingly  they  are  not  ashamed  still  to  exhibit  their  ignorance  of 
the  general  meaning  of  the  openly  legible  but  unintelligible  book  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  king.  Up  to  the  last  of  the  forty  days  of  his  returrec 
tion  life,  still,  after  the  universal  fashion  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  supposing  that  if  he  is  to  be  king  at  all,  he  must  be  so  in  i 
bodily  sense,  the  apostles,  a  few  minutes  before  his  rising  over  Lazarus' 
tomb  at  Bethany,  say  to  him.  Lord,  surely  thou  art  not  going  at  this 
time  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  While  the  twelve  encircled  the 
ascension  tomb^  and  five  thousand  stood  on  a  more  commanding  point  of 
view,  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet,  to  see  the  Lord  of  glory  return  to  hit 
Father  and  our  Father,  to  his  God  and  our  God,  still  they  Wfuted  for  the 
interpretation  of  all  his  words  and  all  his  wonderful  works,  unable,  like 
their  disbanded  predecessors  in  the  Sanhedrim,  to  tell  whercunto  this 
would  grow.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  does  not  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance, it  is  now  plain  that  their  universal  perplexity  will  soon  end 
in  despair.  We  know  the  rest ;  John  xvi.  13,  Howbeit  when  he,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  ;  he  shall  receive 
of  mine  and  shew  it  unto  you.  Up  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  no  man  in 
heaven,  either  the  old  heaven,  which  was  about  to  roll  away  as  a  parch- 
ment scroll,  Rev.  vi.  14,  or  in  the  new  heaven,  the  gospel  kingdom,  could 
tell  the  beginning  from  the  end.  One  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  old 
heaven,  now  superseded,  could  only  say,  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  it 
of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought,  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 
it.  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  council^  by  a  doctor  of  the  law, 
their  chief  professor  of  divinity,  and  had  in  reputation  among  all  the 
people ;  yet  all  he  could  say  or  do  was  to  recomiiiend  mild  behaviour. 
The  reason  was,  that  Christ  the  victim  priest,  the  first  begotten  of  the 
dead,  did  not  preside  by  his  Spirit  in  that  obsolete  council ;  he  was  in  hii 
place,  in  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  in  the  "  upper  chamber."  Can  any 
passage  in  Bible  history  better  express  the  need  and  nature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  work  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  Like  Nicodemus  we  may  be 
rulers  of  the  church  ;  like  Gamaliel,  professors  of  divinity  ;  like  Judas,  one 
of  the  twelve  princes ;  yet  if  the  Holy  Ghost  do  not  for  us  what  he  did 
for  the  apostles  and  brethren,  we  are  rulers  and  doctors  and  princes,  but 
nothing  more,  John  iii.  10. 

Verse  5.  "  And  one  of  the  elders  saith  to  me,  weep  not,  behold  the 
lion  who  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  offshoot  from  the  long  down-cut 
and  down-trodden  and  supposed-to-be-dead  stock  of  the  once  royal  house 
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of  David,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals 
thereof."  This  expression,  "  root  of  David"  obliges  the  church  to  study 
the  character  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  David,  the  long  looked  for,  or  despaired 
of,  Messiah,  as  painted  in  the  eleventh  and  ot/ier  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
Verse  1,  "  There  shall  come  forth  a  wand  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and, 
ages  after  that  stem  has,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's,  Dan.  iv.  23,  been  cut 
over  by  the  ground  and  apparently  done,  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his 
roots."  Verses  2  and  3  foretell  his  bible-interpreting  and  universal  skill, 
"the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  shall  mike  him  of  quick  understand- 
ing.'* Verse  10  suggests  the  lion.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of 
Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  peoplo  ;  what  ensign  ?  the 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  says  John,  Jesse  and  David's  tribe,  which 
alwa^'s  was  the  ensign  of  ensigns,  the  leading  ensign.  Numb.  ii.  9  ;  Christ 
cannot  afford  to  disrespect  his  own  divinely  predetermined  types.  As 
if  foreseeing  that  modern  mythology  would  misapply  his  expression  in 
Mat.  xxiv.  30,  "  Then  shall  the  sign  or  ensign  of  the  Son  of  Man  appear 
in  heaven,"  ho  here  instructs  his  evangelist  to  state  that  the  ensign 
coupled  with  the  root  of  Jesse  or  David  is  t/ie  lion  of  the  tribe.  Verso 
1<),  the  ensign  of  the  people,  the  root  of  Jesse,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the 
book,  John  turns,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David,  hath 
prevailed  to  open  the  book.  If  Christ  had  not  come  and  fulfilled  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  what  would  have  been  the  sum  or  substance  or 
what  the  use  of  those  Old  Testament  books  ?  But,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  it  is  not  Christ's  fulfilment  alone  that  makes  all  mysteries  plain, 
by  presenting  us  with  Him  in  whom  they  are  all  yea  and  amen.  This 
18  the  same  kind  of  head  knowledge,  very  useful  in  its  place,  whereof 
the  Sanhedrim  were  full.  Till  the  Holy  Ghost  teach  us,-  we  will  only 
"  come  to  Jesus  by  night."     John  iii.  2. 

Digression  into  Is.  xi.,  6-9.  These  are  generally  explained  in  their 
borrowed  sense,  as  expressing  the  all -con  verting  and  humanizing  power 
of  the  Gospel.  Though  this  should  always  be  one  head  of  discourse,  we 
should  ever  take  care  in  the  first  place  to  explain  textually.  It  is  the 
object  of  these  beautiful  verses  to  tell  us  that  in  the  language  of  Ps.  viii. 
7,  Christ  is  shepherd  not  only  of  the  sheep  and  oxen,  but  also  of  the 
*^  beasts  ofthe'fieldy  He  will  bring  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  his 
universal  fold.  There  will,  upon  the  Messiah  setting  up  his  standard,  be 
no  longer  a  monopoly  of  grace.  Then  the  wolf  of  the  Gentiles  shall  dwell 
with  the  lamb  of  Israel's  flock  ;  "  lupus  et  agnus"  unitedly  will  say  the 
Lord's  our  shepherd.  Our  father  who  art  in  heaven.  "  The  leopard 
•hall  lie  down  with  the  kid."  The  best  leapers  among  the  Gentile  flocks 
will  vie  with  the  cliff-leapers  of  Israel's  flock,  trying  who  will  best  leap 
for  joy  in  their  common  salvation,  and  when  tired  of  leaping  lie  down 
together,  &c.  Verse  10  teaches  us  that  this  is  the  application  of  these 
-three  verses,  '*  to  the  ensign  of  the  root  of  Jesse  shall  the  Gentiles  seek  ;" 
John  X.  16,  "  one  fold  under  one  shepherd."  The  more  like  wild  beasts 
the  inmates  of  our  city  closes  are,  the  more  like  Christ  is  the  iU.paid 
tndier  who  brings  their  young  to  schooli  and  thence  to  church. 

YOL.  XXL  F 
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Verse  6.  "  And  I  beheld,  and  lo.  in  mid  (view)  of  th«  throne,  and 
in  midst  of  the  four  beasts,  Fig.  ix.  and  in  midst  of  the  presbjten>  a 
little  lamb  standing,  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes^  which  (last)  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  t)M 
earth."     First,  the  substitute  sacrifice  of  Christ,  typified  from  the  days 
of  Adam  and  Abel,  through  all  typical  time  till  Uie  fulness  of  Hosaii 
time,  the  vicarious  sufferings  and  death,  resurrection  and  ascenaion,  and 
consequent  reign  of  the  Son  of  God,  with  all  the  benefits  thenoe  arising, 
form  the  sum  and  substance,   the  aim,  end,  and  centre  of  all  religion* 
Secondly,  Christ's  position,    (ji  the  remodelled  sanctuary  of  Eaekiel,  Fig< 
I.  A.,  the  sacrifice  altar  formed  the  centre  point  of  the  whole  sanctuaiy, 
and  therefore  of  the  whole  city  of  the  new  or  ideal  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore of  the  whole  phalanx-fold  of  the  twelve  ideally  restored  tiibeit 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  lamb  of  God,  typically  slain  firom  the  foundation 
of  the  spiritual  world,  is  the  only  name  given  under  heaven  whereby 
men  must  be  saved.     As  the  laver  was  brought  from  the  outside  of  tht 
tabernacle  to  the  inside,  so  is  tlie  dying  altar,  now  to  be  called  the  resur* 
rection  altar,  brought  in  and  made  the  centre  of  the  council-cabinet,  Fi|^ 
ix.,  the  centre  point  of  the  gospel  kingdom.     Had  we  been  lefl  to  gueM 
or  suggest  the  most  important  centre  point,  we  should  likely  have  sud 
the  throne  of  Government.    But  no,  the  centre  of  the  chm'ch  is  the  onoe 
crucified  but  now  risen  Saviour,     Any  object  occupying  such  a  oentnd 
position  is  naturally  in  the  eye  of  every  cabinet  counsellor  ;  he  can  neva 
lose  sight  of  it  but  of  purpose.     When  this  last  is  our  temper,  our  goa* 
pel  Sanhedrims  cease  to  be  Christ's  council.     We  shall  soon  be  we&i  with 
our  backs  to  the  temple,  and  our  faces  worshipping  some  rising  son, 
Ezek.  viii.  16,  as  above. 

Every  thing  in  nature  and  grace  has  its  divinely  appointed  counter- 
feits ;  every  star  its  falling  star,  every  morning  star  in  the  church  its 
wandering  star  in  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  In  the  counterfeit  kingdom, 
based  on  the  twelve  Csesars,  in  contemporaneous  mimicry  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  lamb,  the  tiiumvirate  of  the  one  kept  symphony  with  the 
divine  trinity  of  the  other.  lu  the  first,  one,  more  than  the  other  two,  was 
a  man  of  war,  strong  in  battle  ;  so  was  the  other,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that 
great  in  might  and  strong  in  battle  is.  Was  it  the  warrior  tiiumvir  in 
the  one  case  that  was  the  slain  ram,  Caes-aries,  betrayed  by  his  own 
companions,  Ps.  Iv.  14,  so  it  was  with  the  other,  "  wounded  in  the  house 
of  his  friends."  Was  it  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  that  the  ram,  the 
husband  of  the  flock  was  pierced,  so  whs  it  in  the  Ides  of  March  that  the 
counterfeit  was  covered  with  many  wounds.  Wtxs  Christ  to  be  called 
the  everlasting  Futher,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  so  was  Ceesar  the  pater  patrisi, 
and  the  second  Csesar  pater  atque  princeps.  The  parallel  is  endlessly 
minute.  Did  all  the  eleven  on  each  sido  within  the  same  years  die  vicH 
lent  deaths  ?  yes,  all  but  one  on  each  side.  Vespasian  died  standing, 
John  tarried  till  his  Lord  came.  Was  Julius  Csesar  duly  deified  after 
death  ?  yes,  and  his  successor  worshipped  in  most  strictly  Mosaic  form* 
**  quotannis — ^bis  senos  cui  nostra  dies  altaria  fumant."  To  the  subje^ 
of  the  counterfeits  we  may  occasionally,  but  here  always  luriefly,  recur. 
At  present  we  may  only  say, 

**  Simla  qnkm  similis  turpissima  bestia  nobis." 
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Christ's  seven  horns  are  as  omnipotent,  as  his  seven  eyes  are  divinely 
omnisciont,  for  the  defence  and  interest  of  the  united  Jew-Gentile  fold, 
whereof  he  is  not  only  the  Guardian  but  the  Fat/ter,  He  is  the  ram  of 
the  flock.  As  the  church  is  his  bride,  all  the  lambs  of  the  flock  are  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber.  Neither  Christ's  personal  character,  as 
defender  nor  as  father,  is  however  what  is  here  meant ;  he  only  appears 
here  in  the  capacity  of  seven-homed  or  perfectly  equipped  defender,  for 
the  purpose  of  shewing  the  church,  especially  the  professed  shepherds  of 
the  flock,  not  only  what  they  ought  to  be  by  duty  of  office,  but  what  he 
is  pledged  to  make  them,  John  xiii.  15.  This  is  shewn  by  the  same 
spirit  of  wisdom  appearing  in  the  risen  ram,  as  appeared  in  the  seven 
lamps,  the  judicial  intelligences  before  the  throne.  The  Holy  Spirit 
commits  himself  to  this,  that  his  nature  and  power  can  only  be  judged 
of  among  men  by  what  he  will  enable  Christian  men  to  do  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  th»  Lamb.  In  the  seven  lamps  he  pledges  himself  to  bless 
the  supreme  church  courts  with  a  god.like  judiciousness ;  in  her  combats, 
with  a  god-like  energy  of  horn,  a  god-like  science  of  strategy.  Christ 
never  intended  to  watch  and  fight  while  we  slept ;  any  individual  Chris- 
tian, especially  an  office-bearer  in  the  church,  careless  of  attaining  the 
seven  horns  and  the  seven  eyes,  is  that  kind  of  traitor  of  whom  Christ 
spoke  when  he  said,  sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest,  in  a  few  moments 
you  will  see  the  consequence,  John  xi.  12.  But  we  must  watch,  not 
only  to  defend  and  provide  for  the  flock,  we  must  watch  chiefly  for  op- 
portunities of  bringing  the  beasts  of  the  field  into  the  fold  and  partake 
the  fulness  provided  for  a  universal  church.  If  we  were  asked  to  point 
oat  one  who  from  Christ  learned  to  watch  in  all  these  various  ways,  we 
would  suggest  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Verse  7.  *'  And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of 
him  that  sat  on  the  throne."  If  it  be  objected  that  there  is  something 
odd  in  Christ  stepping  forward  and  taking  the  book  from  the  right  hand 
of  himself,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  such 
oddness  has  occurred ;  why  then  should  it  he  here  objected  to  for  the 
first  time  ?  In  Ephesians  v.  27,  Christ  presents  the  church  to  himself 
as  his  bride ;  thus  at  once  acting  both  the  father-in-law  and  bridegroom, 
and  while  the  church  is  his  bride,  it  is  also  his  own  body.  Thus  he 
marries  himself  to  himself.  We  must  beware  what  concessions  we  make 
in  order  to  get  quit  of  these  merely  apparent  difficulties.  We  miist  not 
for  such  a  purpose  dethrone  the  priest,  the  high  priest-king  upon  his 
throne,  and  put  on  the  mercy-soat,  the  mere  divine  nature,  Jehovah, 
who  liveth  for  ever.  If  the  Messiah  is  not  on  the  throne  from  the  first, 
he  never  gets  on  it  at  all.  The  throne  then  in  all  the  scenes  of  the 
Apocalypse,  is  occupied  by  him  whom  Moses  and  h^s  successors  in  the 
presidency  typified,  but  who  contrasts  with  them  in  living  for  ever. 

Verse  8.  "  And  when  he  had  taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts,  and 
(all  the  rest  of)  the  four  and  twenty  presbyters  fell  in  face  of  the  little 
lamb,  hating  each  harps  and  golden  phials  full  of  odours,  which  (phials) 
mt%  the  pnyen  of  Munta."  The  well  earned  worship  which  the  princely 
eoiirt  of  pieehyten  off  the  Christian  church  on  this  all-important  occasioa 
noden  to  the  ^Tine  Redeemer,  is  kneeling  praise  and  kneeling  prayer* 
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The  uniform  omission  of  this  instinctive  mode  of  adoration  in  modem 
church  courts  of  every  respectable  name,  is  an  humbling  admission,  not 
unused  by  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  that  our  spiritual  representatives, 
80  wonderfully  adroit  in  argumentative  warfare,  seem  now-a-days  chosen 
for  their  pugilism  rather  than  their  praying  habits.  The  consequeDoei 
are  obvious  ;  with  us  pugnacity  is  everything,  adoration  nothing ;  quite 
out  of  place.  Whereas  the  princes  are  first  and  foremost  men  of  praii© 
and  prayer,  presenting  not  only  their  own  but  their  constituents'  adonu 
tion.  If  members  of  church  courts  are  defective  in  this  pre-requisits^ 
this  antecedent  of  their  commission,  they  are  very  likely  to  mismanage 
the  secondary  parts  of  it.  Thus  has  their  coming  together  been  often, 
not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  Here  the  foui*  l^ing  princes  tak6 
the  lead  in  the  leading  duty,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the 
court  to  unite,  so  as  probably  to  secure  union  of  resolve  to  the  end  of  the 
meeting.     "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Verse  9.  **  And  they  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  thou  art  worthy  to  take 
the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation."  If  this  song  was  sung  before,  sung  at  every  old 
cabinet  meeting ;  it  is  a  new  song  in  a  new  edition,  which  puts  all  its 
typical  senses  in  the  shade.  In  the  old  cabinet,  the  "  the  twenty-four' 
and  one,"  cculd  only  figuratively  say,  thou  hast  redeemed  us  ;  we  are 
the  representatives  both  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  mixed  multitude,  both 
of  Jews  and  Proselytes,  met  in  this  pavilion,  thatched  with  Rams-skins 
of  crimson  dye,  an  emblem  of  the  shelter  given  by  the  Saviour  Lamb  of 
God.  See  God  our  shield.  These  representatives,  however,  were  per* 
sonailr/  all  Jews.  Now,  in  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophets,  the  presbyter- 
delegates  are  men  of  every  or  any  kingdom,  and  tribe,  and  people,  and 
nation.  Zechariah  xiv.  16,  says,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  everyone 
left  o/all  the  nations,  which  used  to  come  against  Jerusalem,  shall  even 
go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  to 
keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  (the  memorial  of  redemption)  ;  19,  so  and 
BO  shall  be  the  punishment  of  all  nations  that  come  not  up  to  keep  the 
feast  of  tabernacles."  And  we  have  already  seen  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  18-20, 
that  the  apostles  were  to  gather  all  nations  and  tongues,  whereof,  says 
God,  I  will  take  some  for  priests  and  Levites.  We  have  also  seen  the 
security  crotcns  left  l>y  such  parties  in  the  hands  of  the  typical  priests, 
till  the  gospol  promise  were  realized,  Zech,  vi.  14, 

The  character  whneiu  these  nations  own  Christ  as  their  King,  is  as 
their  substitute  sacrifice ;  "  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood."  Even  this  part  of  the  song  used  to  be  sung  in  the 
typical  courts,  and  that  tco  in  the  past  tense.  While  those  of  David*! 
faith  saw  the  rolling  smoke  of  the  typical  victims  ascending  from  the 
dying  altar,  and  they  in  greater  or  less  crowds  whitened  with  their  snow. 
white  garments,  the  encompassing  living  altars.  Fig.  1.  Romans  xii.  1, 
nay,  before  any  temple,  or  porch,  or  altar-court  existed,  they  sang  in 
some  cases  as  exultingly,  in  others  as  heartlessly  as  we,  according  as  their 
spiritual  day  was  sunny  or  cloudy,  *'  Thou  hast,  0  Lord  most  glorious, 
ascended  up  on  high."    Still  these  gospel  views,  as  vivid  as  oun^  were 
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confined  to  the  favoured  few.  Yet  the  song  was  composed  in  most  of  its 
stanzas,  before  Asaph,  or  Heman,  or  Jeduthun,  1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  had  a  side 
chamber  wherein  (Fig.  II.)  to  teach  the  songs  of  Zion.  The  songs,  all 
the  songs  of  the  spiritual  temple,  we  cannot  too  gratefully  admit,  were 
composed  before  we  were  gathered  into  the  form  of  a  gospel  temple. 
Our  Father  knows  what  things  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask,  and  needs 
to  teach  us  both  to  pray,  and  praise,  and  thank,  confess,  and  fear. 

Verse  10.  "  And  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests,  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."  Rule  in  the  Christian  Church,  which 
means  rule  over  the  earth,  is  the  attainable  object  of  ambition  to  any  or 
all  who  overcome,  conquer  sin  in  self  and  neighbour,  beginning  with  their 
own  household.  Rev.  iii.  21,  Matthew  xix.  28*  Ye  who  have  followed 
me  in  the  regeneration  personal,  social,  universal,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
■hall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  After  the  typical  and  therefore  tem- 
porary kingdom  of  Israel  was,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  brought  to 
a  close,  then,  says  Daniel,  vii.  18  and  27,  then  shall  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  take  the  kingdom  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for 
ever  and  ever,  that  is,  as  long  as  any  earthly  kingdom  lasts,  it  will  last. 
*' On  the  earth"  It  is  only  on  this  footstool,  this  preparatory  kingdom 
that  Chnst  has  such  human  assessors,  such  cabinet  councillors.  No  one 
will  pretend  to  say  that  man  shall  have  any  share  of  Christ's  providential 
throne,  still  more  absurd  to  allow  him  a  place  on  his  throne  of  final  judg. 
ment,  before  which  throne,  in  the  Apocalypse  never  once  alluded  to.  every 
human  being,  cabinet  councillor,  priest,  and  king  not  excepted,  shall  be 
empannelled  and  judged  of  the  things  done  in  the  body.  On  this  throne 
none  but  the  triune  God  can  sit;  before  this  throne  kings  and  priests,  the 
church's  judges  will  be  judged.  These  are  matt^'rs  far  beyond  the  orbit 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  puzzles  us  to  see  how  any  sane  mind  can  confound 
these  80  widely  different  thrones. 

Verse  11.  "And  I  saw  and  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  around 
the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  presbyters,  and  the  number  of  them 
was  myriads  of  myriads,  and  thousands  of  thousands."  The  wilderness 
tabernacle  was  lined  with  the  four-striped  curtain,  Fig.  VIII.,  1.,  rcpre- 
■enting  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  four  divisions  composing  the  encir- 
eling  church ;  the  four  stripes  were  one  curtain,  teaching  the  representa- 
tive delegates  seated  within,  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  common  good, 
which,  and  not  their  own  local  or  personal  interests,  they  were  honoured 
and  met  to  advance,  and  to  advance  if  possible  by  unity.  The  curtain 
was  so  far  up  a  tapestry,  a  countless  number  of  angelic  figures,  cherubim, 
mens'  feces  with  wings.  Their  countlessness  was  produced  by  their  per- 
spective reaching  to  the  horizon ;  regions  of  angel- Levites,  a  landscape  of 
holy  myriads;,  Jude  14,  around  the  throne,  and  around  the  twenty.four. 
The  living  picture  was  outside,  namely  the  three  armies  of  Levites, 
vis. :  Kohatiiites,  Gershonites,  Merarites,  encamped  in  horse-shoo  form 
uoond  the  central  cabinet,  Fig.  V.,  K.,  G.,  M.,  the  picture  angels 
bearing  the  nme  relation  to  the  Levi  camp,  joined  to  God,  that  the  high 
idief  cherubim  and  palm  trees  inside  the  temple,  bore  to  the  correspond- 
ing  number  of  pillared  feroilies  of  Levites  outside.  Figs.  II.  and  IlL 
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John  not  finding  in  his  companion  Ezekiel,  yet,  what  is  next  best,  finds 
in  his  brother  Daniel,  vii.  10,  a  census  of  their  numberietsness ;  that  for- 
mula he  must  now  copy.     '^  Thousand  thousands  imnistered  unto  himi 
and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  bim>  the  (national) 
judgment  was  set,  and  the  hooks  were  opened.''    Whereas  in  the  type 
Moses  was  the  judge  of  the  twelve  nations,  but  waa  by  reason  of  diBBth 
followed  by  many  successors  ;  the  judge*  of  all  nations  who  liTeth  for 
evermore,  did,  at  the  setting  up  of  the  gospel,  establish  a  universal  church 
government,  on  whose  throne  he  by  his  Spirit  sits  for  ever ;  around  thst 
throne  will  congregate  more  and  more,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Gentile  princes  and  Gentile  priests,  to  do  what  the  twelve  princes  and 
the  Levites  only  typified, — transact  the  public  business  of  the  worid's  pro- 
gressive regeneration.     Thus  is  fulfilled  the  promise  given  in  all  the  pro- 
phets, but  given  always  in  typical  language,  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  22.    As 
the  stars  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the  sand  of  the  sea 
measured,  so  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David  my  servant,  and  tha 
Levites   that  minister  unto  me.     Seed  of  David=made8t  us  kingi» 
Levite8=madest  us  priests.     Eighteen  hundred  years  are  but  the  dawn 
of  that  Gospel  day,  upon  which  the  apostle  warns  us  we  have  entered ; 
Heb.  xii.  22,  yc  are  come  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels.    Juds, 
14»  is  provoked  into  strong  personality  in  pointing  out  certain  of  bis  oon- 
temporaries,  as  parties  likely  to  be  soon  cited  before  Christ's  churdi  GOUit» 
or  like  the  cast-away  Jews  doomed  as  outlaws  to  the  seyorest  penalties 
for  non-appearance  and  humble  confession  of  guilt.     Behold  the  Lord 
hath  come  in,  by,  or  through,  his  holy  myriads,  to  see  that  judffment  has 
been  done  upon  all,  and  that  all  their  ungodly  ones  have  bc^  either  con- 
vinced or  convicted,  &c. 

In  Moses'  first  census,  the  Levite  males  were  more  than  twoity-thres 
thousand  five  hundred ;  so  ama2ingly,  however,  did  they  increase,  that  in 
David's  time,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  3,  their  adult  males  alone,  between  thirty 
and  fifly  years  of  age,  amounted  to  thirty<-eight  thousand.  John,  wiUi 
his  divine  pithiness  of  brevity,  simply  by  following  the  decimal  form  of 
King  David's  unfortunate  militia  census,  reminds  us  that  these  angels 
must  chiefly  be  militant ;  this  has  already  been  taught  in  making  the 
thirty  military  worthies,  as  thirty  pillars,  constitute  the  temple.  But  in 
beautifully  exulting  sympathy  with  his  divine  master^s  displeasure  al 
David's  census,  John  pours  powerful  withering  contempt  upon  it  bj 
stating,  that  whereas  David's  census  of  his  whole  people,  was  a  thousand 
multiplied  by  a  thousand,  the  fraction  of  Christ's  Levites  alone  is  thoik* 
sands  of  thousands ;  who  then  will  attempt  to  count  the  myriads  of 
myriads  ?  And  these  are  Levi  alone,  the  mere  livery-servants  ^  Christ's 
guests,  stewards  of  the  manifold  riches  of  Christ,  angels  that  excel  in 
strength,  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  as  from  the  four.^triped 
curtain  to  the  voice  of  his  orders,  his  ministers  that  do  bis  pUasore,  as 
that  is  expressed  to  them  through  their  duly  appointed  suporiorB  in  ooun- 
oil  met,  and  ordering,  in  terms  of  the  seven-sc«ied,  the  thoroughly  sanc- 
tioned statute-book. 

ATo/tf.— Levi,  included  all  the  learned  professions.  Thein  was  the 
nicest  diagnosis  of  disease,  others  of  them  were  sohoolmastersi»  olhera 
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civil  lawyoTB,  others,  the  most  highly  honoured,  priests.  Whatever  form  of 
Bustentation  is  adopted  for  one  of  its  parts,  is  a  social  paralysis  of  all  the 
parts,  wherehy  the  more  favoured  part  is  rendered  useless.  The  tithe  was 
for  all  Levi,  the  honours  for  a  part.  Of  this,  however,  we  should  rather 
speak  under  the  third  seal.  Rev.  vi.  5,  6. 

Verse  12.  "  Saying,  with  a  great  voice,  worthy  is  the  little  lamb  that 
waaslain,  toreceive  power,  and  riches,  and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  blessing."  A  chief  duty  of  the  Levites  round  the  throne  was  to  raise 
the  great  voice  in  praise  to  the  Saviour  Ood.  The  pillar-houses  around 
the  temple  were  chiefly  held  by  Asaphites,  Heroanites,  Jeduth unites. 
These  emblems  of  gospel  churches  were,  in  their  best  days,  singing 
churches.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  or  too 
largely  proven.  How  strange  it  would  look  in  our  day  if  our  field-mar- 
shab,  1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  were  from  time  to  time  appointed  a  commission 
to  see  that  the  clergy  attended  to  the  first  and  all-important  office  of 
conducting  the  public  praise  of  God,  especially  in  song,  and  taught  the 
people  to  perform  this  worship  upon  the  soundest  musical  as  well  as  de- 
votional principles,  seeing  to  it  that  the  musicians,  in  typical  language, 
prophesied  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  with  cymbals.  And  yet  they 
who  know  the  true  moral  philosophy,  the  relation  of  the  emotional  to 
the  intellectual,  know  that  in  proportion  to  the  joy  and  gladnfts  where- 
with any  truth  or  error  is  lodged  in  the  mind,  is  it  influential  over  the 
whole  life,  character,  and  conduct,  individual  and  collective.  It  is  then 
the  chief  work  of  Levites  to  raise  their  own  and  the  people's  voice  in 
song,  that  is,  whatever  they  teach,  to  do  it  with  devotional  gladness  of 
hearty  to  teach  especially  the  young  to  joy  in  all  the  parts  of  divine 
tfuth  which  they  successively  learn.  Away  then  with  all  moraseness, 
however  honestly  meant,  in  teaching,  and  cursed  be  the  man  or  party 
who  will  do  anything  to  abate  a  Levite's  cheerfulness.  Let  every  ma- 
gistrate,  neighbour,  or  relative  study  to  send  him  to  his  public  duty,  anx- 
ious to  say  in  the  words  of  the  ninety-flflh  Psalm,  ''  0  come  let  us  sing 
to  the  Lord,  come  let  us  every  one,  a  joyful  noise  make  to  the  Rock  of 
our  salvation." 

The  occasion  wherein  the  myriads  of  ministers  drown  the  voices  of 
their  leading  princes,  is  when  they  second  their  approval  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Christ,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  the  evidence 
especially  afforded  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  spirit  of 
holiness  whose  work  followed  and  confirmed  that  resurrection,  Romans 
L  4.  As  if  these  ideal  myriads  had  said,  "  Ye  central  princes  have  exa- 
mined the  evidence  of  Jesos's  Messiahships,  an  evidence  extending  over 
the  human  history  of  four  thousand  years.  Ye  have  done  well  to  ap- 
prove it,  and  therewith  welcome  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  promised  Solo- 
man,  with  glad  hoeannahs.  If  ye  had  not  so  approved,  the  very  stones 
would  have  mmiediately  cried  out,  '  Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord/  Luke  xix.  40.  '  Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in 
the  hif^hest*'  Ye  have  iqppropriately  expressed  your  opinion  of  the  evi- 
dfloee^  and  the  som  of  the  benefits  it  conveys.  It  is  ours  as  angels,  to 
go  forth  on  the  wings  of  faith,  and  love,  and  joy,  to  proclaim  with 
tnmipet  Toioe,  and  firom  the  Scriptures  to  prove  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
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"  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."  The  time  will  come" 
when,  through  our  preaching,  the  nations  of  n>en  will  be  converted  into 
nations  of  preachers.  Rev.  xix.  6,  a  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  which  are  many  nations,  the  voice  of  mighty  thunder- 
ings,  saying  Alleluia.  Theni  Dan.  xii.  4,  **  many  shall  run  to  and  fro^ 
from  the  central  seats  of  spiritual  government,  in  the  typical  model  con. 
fined  to  one  family,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."  Every  tribe  will 
find  its  own  Levites.     No  monster  mobs  needed. 

The  particular  language  employed  in  ushering  the  Prince  of  Peace  to 
his  dearly  won  throne,  is  copied  literally  from  one  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  typical  history.  King  David's  resignation  of  the  throne  in 
favour  of  Solomon,  1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  Solomon's  inauguration  in  that 
throne,  and  the  engagement  of  the  people's  representatives  to  contribute 
for  the  building  of  the  temple.  For  these  combined  blessings,  closing 
the  father's  reign  and  opening  that  of  the  son,  old  David,  in  his  last  pub- 
lic address  to  the  people's  representatives,  a  house  of  commons  more 
liberally  constituted  than  any  that  has  since  met  in  gospel  times,  con- 
cludes with  blessing  God,  in  the  words  copied  into  our  text,  *'  Thrne, 
0  Lord,  is  ihe  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory, 
and  the  majesty,  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine. 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  0  Lord :  both  riches  and  honour  come  of  thee,  and 
thou  reignest  over  all,  and  in  thine  hand  is  power  and  might,  and  in  thine 
hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all.  Now  therefore, 
our  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious  name." 

All  this  language  of  praise  and  joy,  and  all  such  language  whereof 
this  is  only  a  sample,  is  to  be  understood  of  Christ,  now  seated  on  that 
church-throne,  which  David  and  his  sons  only  typically  filled,  Christ** 
numberless  accessions  and  returns  to  his  church  is  therefore  and  mainly 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  recurring  calamities  and  prosperities  of  his  modd 
church,  a  model  of  equal  and  imperishable  importance  to  all  gospel  ages, 
without  regard  to  time  or  place,  age  or  nation.  Whenever,  after  a  long 
winter  of  spiritual  absence  from  his  church,  Christ  takes  to  him  his  great 
power  and  reigns,  the  scene  now  described  will  be  not  formally  but  sub- 
stantially enacted. 

Finally,  if  we  would  have  a  complete  view  of  Christ,  as  governor 
among  the  nations,  especially  as  king  of  his  church,  the  candlesticks  on 
his  right  hand.  Fig.  X.,  we  must  study  all  the  typical  princes,  good 
and  bad.  Evil  princes  are  Christ's  rod,  good  ones  his  blessing,  never  be- 
stowed till  likely  to  be  appreciated.  Was  it  Christ  that  made  Solomon 
a  temple- builder,  he  also  made  him  a  chapel-builder  for  every  idol  in  hit 
neighbour's  lands.  Christ  alone  is  thus  the  rewarder  and  punisher  of  all 
his  subjects.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  fu? 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  in  both  its  halves,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory 
for  ever.  Amen  T 

There  is,  says  John,  an  interesting  and  all- important  parallel  between 
the  doings  of  David  and  Solomon  on  that  occasion,  and  the  present  inau- 
guration of  the  Son  of  David  in  his  long-promised  throne.  What  David 
addressed  from  the  typical  throne  is  ever  addressable  to  him  who  sits 
upon  the  real  throne,  and  who  is  actually,  in  David's  address,  admitted 
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to  be  upon  the  real  throne.     *'  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  reignest 
over  alL" 

Verse  13.  "  And  every  creature  which  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  the  things  which  are  upon  the  sea,  and 
all  things  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  To  Him  sitting  on  the  throne,  and 
to  the  little  Lamb,  to  Christ  as  king  and  victim- priest,  be  blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  strength  for  ages  of  ages."  When  any  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  the  central  court.  Fig.  VIII.  25,  it  was  carried  by 
the  duly  appointed  officers,  the  Levite-herald  angels,  to  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  circle,  and  more  or  less  obeyed  and  relished  "  by  the  earth,** 
the  twelve  tribes  composing  the  spiritual  land  ;  but  it  went  no  further, 
it  was  confined  within  the  manna-ring.  Every  creature  in  the  Levite 
heaven,  and  on  the  encircling  land  occupied  by  the  twelve  armies,  wel« 
corned  the  tidings  if  thought  joyful,  or  bewailed  them  if  sad ;  those  under 
the  earth,  the  external  Gentile  world,  looked  down  upon,  despised  by 
those  who  composed  the  rings  which  wcrb  so  hi^h  that  they  were  dread- 
ful, Fig.  IV.  and  Ezek.  i.  18,  could  have  little  share  in  their  glad,  tid- 
ings of  great  joy,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  Gentile  annihilation ;  but 
sometimes  these  under  the  morally  elevated  earth  caught  the  voice  of 
alarm,  which  from  time  to  time  warned  them  that  they  were  to  be 
trodden  down  and  supplanted  by  the  chosen  seed.  Exod.  xv.  16;  xxiii. 
27  ;  Deut.  ii.  25,  etpoMim.  Every  creature  in  the  moi^  heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  are  the  dii  superi,  and  those  under  the 
earth  are  dii  inferi  of  Latin  myth,  the  cursed  Canaan  of  Gen.  ix.  25. 

Now,  all  tidings,  joyful  or  sad,  are  in  the  universally  extended  church 
communicated  by  similar  parties,  the  angels  of  the  churches ;  the  highest, 
those  nearest  the  seat  of  central  rule,  hearing  those  varying  tidings  first ; 
but  they  rest  not  here,  they  are  carried  to  sdl  parts,  or  at  least  to  parts 
of  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  inferior  or  Gentile  earth,  the  lands  of  the 
nations,  once  looked  down  upon  by  the  original  favourites  of  heaven,  and 
Btill  looked  down  upon  in  pity  and  love  by  the  Christ- inspired  affection 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  supplanter  of  his  Levi  type.  Now  the  deep- 
est sunk  in  ignorance,  barbarism,  vice,  and  misery,  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  filthiest  swamps  of  the  moral  territory,  the  very  Sodomites  sunk  in 
the  Azotic  brine,  to  bury  the  smell  of  their  putrefaction,  from  polluting 
the  atmosphere  even  of  the  Gentile  world,  the  antipodes  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  are  reached  by  the  glad  news  of  the  gospel ;  and  those  por^ 
Hans  of  them,  the  favoured  few,  that  are  through  mere  grace,  and  that 
not  of  themselves,  ordained  to  eternal  life,  those  of  them,  upon  whom  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  the  instrumentality  of  the  word, 
eo-operate  with  the  herald-angel  in  family,  school,  or  church,  these  con- 
Yiets,  these  converts,  whether  robed  in  clerical  garments,  or  painted  with 
the  filth  of  both  bodily  and  mental  wretchedness, — whether  marching 
from  the  chamber  of  secret  and  soul-destroying  lust  to  the  cathedral 
duties,  discharged  in  well  masked  hypocrisy,  or  crushed  imder  the  car  of 
idd  suicide ;  every  creature,  or  at  least  every  such  creature,  the  most 
desperate,  when  reached  by  the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  Ezek.  xlvii.  9, 
Ber.  zzii.  1*2,  flowing  from  the  hi^h  place  of  the  sanctuary.  Fig.  I.,  an 
•ver  enlttrging  flood,  mtined  of  heaven  to  revive  the  Dead  Sea,  will 
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become  parts  of  that  life.gi?ing  streanii  will  be  eonterted  into  heralds  of 
a  long  unknown  or  mis-improved  gospel^  and  will  publish  to  all  aroimd 
the  praises  of  their  and  our  common  Redeemer^  saying,  ''  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  strength^  for  ages  of  ages,  be  unto  Christ  the  king  and  viei- 
tim  priest." 

We  have  said  that  ovly  portions  of  all  parts  of  the  earth  will  wdoom* 
the  glad  news  of  the  gospel,  or  be  savingly  and  etemaUy  benefited  by  it. 
The  important  modification  of  the  terms,  '^  every  creature/'  and  "  all 
thbgs,"  being  distinctly  laid  down  by  Ezekiel  in  the  proper  place,  namely, 
when  treating  of  the  blessings  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  by  the 
river  of  life,  is  in  its  corresponding  place  laid  down  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Ezekiel  having,  in  xlvii.  11,  said,  that  while  the  wont  parts  of  the  moral 
land  were  regenerated  by  the  river  of  life,  even  to  the  revival  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  takes  care  to  add,  '*  But  the  miry  places  thereof,  and  the 
marshes  thereof,  shall  not  be  healed,  they  shall  be  given  to  salt.'*  John 
accordingly,  in  chap,  xxii.,  after  quoting  Ezekiel  with  sparing  alteration 
rf  a  passage  so  divine,  adds  his  corresponding  modifications  in  verse  11. 
"  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him 
be  filthy  still ;  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and  he 
that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still ;"  and  verse  15,  "  Without  (the  fold) 
are  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  mutder^n,  and  ido- 
laters, and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie."  Parts  of  every  such 
creature,  and  parts  of  all  such  things,  are  firom  time  to  time  converted 
into  the  sheep  of  the  flock,  and  the  unworthy  sheep  are  ejected  into 
their  place,  some  for  a  longer,  othei-s  for  a  shorter  period,  others  for  ever. 
Virgil,  the  faithful  Isaiah  of  the  Mock  Ruamah,  in  his  abridgement  and 
appropriation  of  the  true  Isaiah  to  his  own  land  and  times,  speaking  of 
the  remnant  of  iniquity  which  will  ever  remind  us  of  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  we  are  dug,  says,  ''Paucatamen  suberunt  priscss  vestigia  fimudis," 
which  will  prompt  men  fi'om  improper  motives  to  brave  the  sea  in  ships, 
enclose  towns  with  battlements,  and  plough  the  earth  into  furrows  fix)m 
the  mere  greed  of  gain.     Si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostru 

Verse  14.  The  prevailing  echo,  however,  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy,  returns  to  the  central  seat,  or  seats  of  spiritual  govenunent,  whence 
it  origmally  issued.  The  four  leading  princes,  in  typical  language^  the 
church-court  leaders,  the  missionary  conveners  in  modem  phn^,  joyful 
at  the  success  of  the  gospel  on  Christ's  accoimt  as  its  sole  author,  on  man's 
accoimt  as  the  subject  of  its  blessing,  on  their  own  account  as  the  hon- 
oured instruments  of  conveyance,  lead  the  supreme  court,  by  whatever 
changing  name  in  gospel  times  expressed,  in  thanksgiving  to  Him  who 
alone  has  enabled  them  to  teach,  savingly  and  to  profit,  every  nation 
under  heaven.  "  The  four  beasts  said.  Amen.  And  the  twentyJbur 
mresbyters  fell  and  worshipped  Him,  living  unto  ages  of  ages."  See 
Fsahn  ex. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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"OH!  SEE  WHAR  YONDER  BUBNIE  RINS," 

B/  W.  S.  PANIEL. 

Oh!  see whar yonder bnmla rins 

OlenturiVs  bonny  braes  amang, 
Koo  jinkin*  rooks,  noo  loupln'  linns, 

And  liltin*  aye  it*s  mountain  sang ; 

Oh!  see  irfaar,  by  the  breezes  swayed, 

Low  bends  yon  auncient  rowan-tree, 
Wr  that  green  bank  aneath  its  shade, 

6ae  dear  to  yoimg  heart -luve  and  me ! 

My  Jamie  there,  wi'  me  alane, 
First  said,  "  Oh  I  Jean.  I  loo  bnt  you"— 

8yne  kist  me  ower  and  ower  again, 
Tho'  aye  I  tumt  awa  my  moo ; 

Like  twa  wee  daisies,  cheek  to  cheek, 

We  looed,  as  bairns,  on  yonder  brae, 
Played  'mang  the  whins  at  hide-and-seek. 

Or  sang  some  hamely  mountain  lay  : 

Neist  time  we  met,  as  years  rowed  by, 
Oh  !  what  a  change  on  baith  was  seen, 

A  man  was  he,  a  woman  I, 
Yet  nae  change  in  the  luTin'  een ! 

But  noo,  tho'  Tonder  bum  rins  clear. 

Oh !  dowie  is  its  sang  to  me. 
And  nae  bricht  berries  noo  appear 

On  yonder  auncient  rowan-tree ; 

For  clod  in  kilt  and  martial  plaid. 

As  lion  bauld,  as  fleet  as  roe, 
Like  lad  that's  worth  a  Hieland  maid, 

My  Jamie  fronts  the  Russian  foe ; 

He  lookit  owre  a  gairden  wa', 
And  said,  *'  Yon  rose  shall  Jeanie's  bo  V 

Syne  clamb  the  wa'  mid  steel  and  ba'. 
And  here's  the  rose-loaves  sent  to  me. 

But  he'll  come  back  to  bless  my  sicht. 

And,  as  we  stray  yon  braes  amang, 
The  rowan-tree  will  sune  be  bricht. 

And  blithe  the  burnie's  mountain  sang ! 


CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE, 

Um  OCTOBER  1864. 

Okl  weep  f(»  many  a  biave 
Heroic  British  son, 
Whoaa  meteor  noe  ia  ran, — 
Side  by  Me  they  deep  in  one 
Bloody  graye. 
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Twas  morning  of  the  da/, 
On  Balaclava's  plain, 
0*er  scattered  heaps  of  slain, 
Rode  a  messenger  amain, 
On  liis  way. 

'*  Let  the  Light  Brigade  advance,** 
Was  the  hasty  summons  hronght. 
Each  warrior,  quick  as  thought. 
The  echoing  accents  caught, 
"  Men  advance." 

Hark !  a  murmur  faint  and  low. 
Devoid  of  aught  like  fear, 
Is  heard, — ^their  hour  is  near, — 
They  rush  on  with  a  cheer. 
On  the  foe. 

.As  when  wrathful  tempests  roar, 
And  toss  the  billowy  deep. 
Drifting  onward  to  the  steep, 
The  vessel  at  each  sweep, 
So  they  bore. 

"  Lost !  lost  is  every  one !" 
Muttered  many  gazing  on. 
Where  the  Light  Brigade  had  gone, 
And  their  gleaming  sabres  shone 
In  the  sun. 

Unerring  is  the  course 

Of  many  a  deadly  ball ; 
Thick,  thick  the  deathshafts  fall  ; 
They  clear  the  battery  waU, 
Man  and  horse. 

And  as  through  the  foe  they  dash- 
Hark  !  &e  ringing  British  cheer, — 
Lo  I  already  m  their  rear 
See  their  sabres*  sheen  appear, 
As  they  flash. 

But  can  that  little  band. 

Who  like  Autumn's  rushing  gale. 
Lately  swept  along  the  vale ; 
*Gainst  a  countless  host  prevail. 
Or  withstand  ? 

No,— demigods  would  fail 

In  what  ye  fiiiled  to  do ; — 
Back,-  back  then  gallant  fcw 
Your  bloody  pathway  hew, 
CJp  the  vale. 

With  a  frenzy  madder  still. 

E'en  than  rude  barbarians  shew ; 
Alike  on  friend  and  foe 
In  conflict  linked  below. 

From  the  hUI, 
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>Vith  aim  imemiig  set, 

AdowQ  the  tangled  steep, 
The  Russian  cannons  sweep, 
Piling  devastation's  heap 
Higher  yet. 

Alas  ?  how  many  fell 

'Twere  sad,'  sad  to  relate ; 
Such  heroism  great^ 
A  less  untimely  fato 

Earned  well. 

Then  weep  for  many  a  hrave 
Heroic  British  Son, 
Whose  meteor  race  is  run, — 
Side  hy  side,  they  sleep  in  one 
Bloody  grave. 
Fdtrmry  1856.  R.  H. 
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Iif  the  numerous  notices  of  Mr  Caird's  sermon,  from  that  m  The  Times^ 
downward,  it  has  been  pointed  out  as  its  most  characteristic  feature  that 
it  is  thoroughly  practical.  The  critic  in  the  Times  seems  to  consider 
this  its  sole  merit.  He  imagines  that  it  was  not  for  anything  brilliant 
in  it,  or  any  outstanding  talent,  but  simply  for  its  practical  character,  that 
Her  Majesty  commanded  its  publication.  This,  however,  will  seem  to 
most  people  too  homely  a  virtue  to  account  for  so  unusual  a  course  as  that 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty. 

But  after  all,  perhaps,  no  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  the 
preacher's  ability,  than  the  testimony  thus  borne  to  the  remarkably  prac- 
tical quality  of  his  discourse,  whether  intended  as  a  high  compliment  or 
not.  He  has  thus  admittedly  achieved  the  very  object  which  he  had 
deliberately  and  avowedly  undertaken  to  accomplish.  It  was  with  this 
view — to  shew  how  much  religion  has  to  do  with  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  and  how  practicable  it  is  to  combine  diligence  in  business  with  the 
utmost  zeal  in  serving  Ood — that  Mr  Caird  selected  his  text  and  com- 
posed his  sermon.  We  know  not  what  T/ie  Times  means  by  ''brilliant;" 
but  surely  it  may  be  at  least  deemed  a  brilliant  feat,  when  a  preacher 
proposes  to  himself  a  noble  subject  for  discussion,  and  treats  it  with  a  be- 
fitting  wisdom  and  force ;  or  when  he  lays  down  a  proposition  of  great 
weight,  bearing  upon  the  highest  interests  of  man,  and  succeeds  to  de- 
monstrate its  soundness.  Both  of  these  things,  even  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  least  favourable  of  the  critics,  Mr  Caird  has  succeeded  in, 
and  surely  such  success  is  entitled  to  be  characterised  as  brilliant. 

^  It  is  aid  that  only  a  few  doien  copies  had  been  sold  hi  London  previomly, 
but  thaiaoma  tkoutands  were  sold  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  eritique  in  the 
Timm  upeafwi— a  liMt  which  shews  tfaa  hnmense  power  of  the  leadiDg  Journal 
ior  flood  or  eril* 
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Mr  Caird  thus  opens  his  suhject  :— 

**  To  combine  hiuiiieaB  with  religion,  to  ke^  up  a  spirit  of  terioiu  piety 
amidst  the  stir  and  distraction  of  a  bue^  and  active  life,— diis  is  one  or  the 
most  dificult  parts  of  a  Christianas  trial  in  this  world.  It  is  compantifely 
easy  to  be  religious  in  the  church,  to  collect  our  thoughts  and  compose  our 
feelings,  and  enter  with  an  appearance  of  propriety  and  decorum,  into  the 
offices  of  religious  worship,  amidst  the  quietuae  of  the  Sabbath,  and  within 
the  still  and  sacred  precincts  of  the  house  of  prayer.  But  to  be  religions  in 
the  worid — to  be  pious  and  holv  and  earnest-minded  in  the  counting-room, 
the  manufiKtory,  the  market-place,  the  field,  the  &rm — ^to  carry  out  our 
ffood  and  solemn  thoughts  and  feelings  into  the  throng  and  thoroughfiire  of 
daily  life — this  is  the  great  difficulty  of  our  Christian  calling.  No  man  not 
lost  to  all  moral  influence  can  helo  fediog  his  worldly  passions  calmed,  and 
some  measure  of  seriousness  stealing  oyer  his  mind,  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  more  awful  and  sacred  rites  of  religion ;  but  tne  atmos- 
phere of  the  domestic  circle,  tho  exchange,  the  street,  the  city's  throng, 
amidst  coarse  work  and  cankering  cares  and  toils,  is  a  reiy  difierent  atmos- 
phere from  that  of  a  Communion  Table.  Passing  firom  the  one  to  the  other, 
has  often  seemed  as  if  the  sudden  transition  from  a  trt^ical  to  a  polar  clim- 
ate— ^from  balmy  wannth  and  sunshine,  to  murky  mist  and  freezing  cold. 
And  it  appears  sometimes  as  difficult  to  maintain  the  strength  and  stead&st- 
ness  of  religious  principle  and  feeling,  when  we  go  forth  from  tbe  chuidi 
into  the  world,  us  it  would  be  to  preserve  an  exotic  alive  in  the  open  air  ia 
winter,  or  to  keep  the  lamp  that  bums  steadily  within  doors  from  beiqg. 
blown  out,  if  you  take  it  abroad  unsheltei'ed  from  the  wind. 

^  So  great,  so  all  but  insuperable,  has  tliis  difficulty  ever  appeared  to  men, 
that  it  &  but  fsw  who  set  themselves  honestly  and  resolutely  to  the  effort  to 
overcome  it.  The  great  majority,  by  various  shifts  or  expedients,  evade  the 
hard  task  of  being  good  and  holy,  at  once  in  the  cnurch  and  in  the 
world." 

The  preacher  illustrates  this  point  by  instancing  various  expedients 
which  men  have  been  found  to  resort  to  under  the  felt  pressure  of  the 
difficulty  to  which  he  adverts.  Under  one  mode  of  religious  sentiment, 
some  have  retired  from  the  world  to  the  solitude  of  the  desert  or  the 
gloom  of  the  cloister^  in  the  hope  of  escaping  thereby  from  those  distract 
ting  cares,  and  the  bustle  of  worldly  business  which  they  deemed  incom* 
patible  with  devotion.  In  another  and  more  common  mode  of  feeling,  men 
have  tacitly  assumed  the  irreconcilablenes^s  of  business  and  religion,  and 
draMm  a  clear  and  marked  line  of  separation  between  the  two— keeping 
their  religion  for  solemn  occasions  only,  but  deeming  it  too  fine  and  re- 
tiring a  thing  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rough  world  without. 
After  thus  disposing  of  the  subtle  shifls  by  which  the  all-per\'ading  and 
mfiivcrsal  obligation  of  religion  is  evaded,  the  preacher  states  his  own 
thesis  thus : — 

"  Now  you  will  observe  that  the  idea  of  religion  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
text^  as  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  is  quite  different  from  any  of  these  notions. 
The  text  speaks  as  if  the  most  diligent  attention  to  our  worldly  business- 
were  not  by  any  means  incompatible  with  spirituality  of  mind,  and  serious 
devotion  to  the  service  of  God.  It  seems  to  imply  that  religion  b  not  so 
much  a  dut^  as  a  something  that  has  to  do  with  aU  duties — ^not  a  tax  to  be 
paid  periodically  and  got  rid  of  at  othertimcs,  but  a  ceaseless,  all-pervading^ 

^  **  Not  Bloihfttl  in  bosineis  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  tbt  Lord.** — Rom.  ziL  11- 
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inexhaustible  tribute  to  Him  who  is  uot  only  the  object  of  religious  worship, 
but  the  end  of  our  yery  life  and  being.  It  suggests  to  us  the  idea  that  piety 
is  not  for  Sundays  only,  but  for  all  days ;  that  spirituality  of  mind  is  not 
appropriate  to  one  set  of  actions,  and  an  impertinence  and  intrusion  with 
reference  to  others,  but  like  the  act  of  breathmg,  like  the  circulation  of  the 
Mood,  like  the  silent  growth  of  the  stature,  a  process  that  may  be  going  on 
simultaneously  with  ul  our  actions — when  we  are  busiest  as  when  we  are 
idlest;  in  the  church,  in  the  world;  in  solitude,  in  society ;  in  our  grief  and 
in  our  gladness ;  in  our  toil  and  in  our  rest ;  sleeping,  waking :  by  day^  by 
ni^ht--«midst  all  the  engagements  and  exigencies  of  life.  For  you  per- 
ceiYe  that  in  one  breath — as  duties  not  only  not  incompatible,  but  necessarily 
and  insepambly  blended  with  each  other — the  text  exhorts  us  to  be  at  once 
*  not  slotnful  in  business,*  and  *  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.' — I  shall 
now  attempt  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  idea  thus  suggested  to  us — ^the  com* 
patibility  of  Religion  with  the  Business  of  Common  Life." — P.  0. 

In  this  extract,  which  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style,  the  reader 
will  observe  the  tact  with  which  the  preacher  keeps  playing  with  the 
same  thought  until  it  stands  out  clear  and  large  before  the  hearer's  mind«« 
There  is  a  certain  easy  redundancy  of  language  which  affects  the  mind 
like  the  well  executed  grace-notes  in  a  musical  piece,  or  the  effective 
vocal  expression  of  a  highly  trained  singer.  The  thought  itself  has  been 
oflen  enough  expressed  before  ;  but  from  most  men's  lips,  it  contracts  it. 
self  into  dimensions  so  common  that  it  is  apt  to  be  passed  over  in  the 
ordinary  small  talk  of  company.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  observe 
how,  under  the  hand  of  a  master,  a  thought  so  commonplace  expands 
and  grows  large,  until  at  last  it  faces  every  way  with  such  imposing 
force,  and  reaches  out  in  so  many  issues,  that  it  assumes  a  magnitude 
and  importance  which  were  previously  to  common  minds  wholly  unim- 
a^nable.  But  then  all  this  magnitude  is  afler  all  but  the  result  of  the 
preacher's  genius.  Let  another  man  after  the  perusal  of  tliis  discourse, 
and  the  fullest  appreciation  of  its  high  quality,  attempt  to  present  it  in 
his  own  way,  and  instantly  it  begins  to  lessen  to  its  former  character  of 
commonplace.  The  very  words  of  the  preacher  must  be  retained,  or  the 
effect  is  injurious.  Like  the  delicate  touches  of  a  master  in  the  art  of 
painting,  all  must  be  kept  intact — all  the  subtle  graces  of  touch  and 
sentiment — all  the  fine  elements  of  expression  and  shade,  even  to  the 
most  subordinate  figure  of  the  group,  or  the  minutest  feature  of  the 
scene — all  must  be  kept  as  the  artist  placed  them  if  we  are  to  have  the 
magnificent  whole  unmarred.  The  diverse  and  multiform  elements  which 
the  sutist  collects  together  and  presses  into  his  service,  are  yet  so  com- 
bined— so  adjusted  and  proportioned— so  delicately  interwoven — so  sub- 
servient to  tiie  one  quickening  spirit  and  thought  of  the  piece,  that  to 
detach  any  portion  or  to  loosen  the  adjustment  of  its  parts  is  to  mar  the 
lustre  of  the  whole.  All  these  immense  diversities  are  &shioned  by  the 
power  of  genius  into  a  glorious  unity  which  cannot  be  broken  into  frac. 
tioDS.  It  mutt  be  lefl  inviohite,  a  consecrated  gifl  with  the  latest  bloom 
upon  it  which  the  cunning  hand  of  genius  has  been  pleased  to  shed. 

Bat  thii  Tery  excellence^ — ^this  remarkable  delicacy  of  touch, — ^must 
raider  the  piaetiee  of  reciting  the  discourse  memoriUr,  a  yoke  the  most 
difSenlt  ta  bear  whidi  oan  poesibly  be  impoeed  upon  «  q»eaker.    After 
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the  elaborate  process  of  study  which  a  taste  so  fastidious,  and  the  i . 
sitics  of  80  high  an  art  demand,  another  process  must  be  gone  tbroi^ 
equally  elaborate,  but  wanting  the  glow  of  animating  joy  by  which  CM. 
thinker  is  sustained  when  labouring  to  body  forth  his  thronging  thoudbH: 
or  congenial  musings  in  the  fit  formulas  of  appropriate  speech*  The- 
speaker  must  set  about  the  task  of  committing  to  memory  the  finiriied 
fruit  of  his  prolonged  cogitations  ;  and,  with  a  piece  so  highly  finished, 
he  must  have  not  merely  the  right  words,  but  he  must  have  the  ri^t 
words  in  the  right  places.  Having  previously  selected  his  terms,  and 
adjusted  their  order  with  the  greatest  exactitude  of  taste,  he  cannot  have 
them  displaced  or  their  compact  and  well  considered  array  put  in  conftu 
sion.  Hence  the  uncongenial  and  laborious  process  of  conning  in  BchooU 
boy  fashion  every  paragraph,  sentence,  and  phrase— of  bringing  the  mind 
almost  to  a  mechanical  motion  by  reiterated  rehearsals— of  laying  hit 
well  studied  formulas  up  in  memory  with  so  much  thoroughness  and 
facility  of  apprehension  us  to  raise  the  mind  above  all  danger  of  hitch  of 
embarassment,  and  leave  him  the  power  to  "  interpret"— to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  the  stage — the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  the  piece.  Indeed  the 
qualities  and  preparatory  discipline  by  which  Kean  or  Kemble  were 
enabled  to  interpret  Hamlet,  are  also  requisite  here  to  bring  out  with 
proper  effect  the  delicate  graces  of  sentiment  and  expression — the  same 
exactness  of  memory — the  same  facility  of  recollection — the  same  mae-' 
tery  over  sentences — and  the  same  power  of  extricating  the  mind  from 
the  bondage  of  the  mere  words,  so  as  to  command  the  full  effect  by 
modulated  intonation  and  appropriate  action.  The  elaborate  conning 
and  painstaking  rehearsals  are  equally  indispensable  in  both  instances. 

The  aptitude  of  Mr  Caird's  language  in  all  that  he  says,  is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  points  of  his  preaching.  There  is  so  much  exactness  of 
meaning, — so  much  graphic  force, — so  much  naturalness  in  the  terms 
employed  to  express  his  thoughts,  that  at  every  turn  of  the  discourse  we 
are  charmed  with  the  singular  felicities  of  phrase  and  fitnesses  of  expression 
at  Mr  Caird's  command.  Indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  the  words  did  not 
wait  to  be  commanded,  but  fell  into  their  places  by  a  natural  never- 
failing  facility.  The  ars  celare  artem  is  attained  in  the  very  highest 
degree.  The  very  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  thoughts,  the  occasional 
laxities  in  the  structure  of  the  paragraphs^  and  the  actual  incompleteness 
of  some  of  the  sentences,  serve,  without  detracting  a  jot  from  the  general 
iffect,  to  conceal  the  consummate  art  of  the  orator,  and  to  beguile  by 
that  very  means  the  jealousy  of  the  captious  critic.  There  is  also  the 
same  delight  in  amplification  that  Chalmers  was  famed  for ;  a  certain 
iteration  of  thought,  and  redundancy  of  illustration,  and  varying  present* 
ment  of  his  ideas  under  differing  shades  of  expression ;  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Chalmers,  each  iteration  being  replete  with  the  witchery  of  mu» 
sical  cadence  and  graphic  energy,  the  effect  upon  the  mind  is  in  the 
highest  degree  pleasing  and  impressive.  The  following  extract  will  illus- 
trate this : — 

"  But  religion  is  no  such  art ;  for  it  is  the  art  of  being  and  of  doing  good  ; 
to  be  an  adept  in  it  is  to  become,  just,  truthful,  sincere,  self^enied,  gentle» 
forbeaiing,  pure  in  word  and  thought  and  deed.  And  the  school  for  learning 
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this  art  is,  not  the  closet,  but  the  world, — not  some  hallowed  spot  where  re- 
ligion is  taught,  and  proficients,  when  duly  trained,  are  sent  fi)rth  into  the 
world, — but  the  world  itself, — the  coarse,  profane,  common  world,  with  its 
cares  and  temptations,  its  rivalries  and  competitions,  its  hourly  ever -recur- 
ring trials  of  temper  and  character.  This  is  therefore  an  art  which  all  can 
practise,  and  for  which  every  profession  and  calling,  the  busiest  and  most 
absorbing,  afford  scope  an-l  discipline.  When  a  child  is  learning  to  write, 
it  matters  not  of  what  words  the  copy  set  to  him  is  composed,  the  thing  de- 
sired being  that  whatever  he  writes,  he  Iciirn  to  write  wrJL  When  a  man 
is  learning  to  be  a  Christian,  it  matters  not  what  his  particular  work  in  life 
may  be,  the  work  he  does  is  but  the  copy-line  set  to  him,  the  main  thing  to 
be  considered  is  that  he  learn  to  live  well.  The  form  is  nothing,  the  execu- 
'  tion  19  everything.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  prayer,  holy  readini?,  meditation, 
the  solemnities  and  services  of  the  church,  are  necessary  to  religion,  and 
that  these  can  bo  practised  only  apart  from  the  work  of  secular  life.  But  it 
b  to  be  remembered  that  all  such  holy  exercises  do  not  terminate  in  them- 
selves. They  are  but  stops  in  the  ladder  to  heaven,  good  only  as  they  help 
us  to  climb.  They  are  tnc  irrigation  and  enriching  of  the  spiritual  soil, — 
worse  than  useless  if  the  crop  be  not  more  abundant.  Thc^y  are,  in  short, 
but  means  to  an  end, — good  only  in  so  far  as  they  help  us  to  be  good  and  to 
do  good, — to  glorify  God  and  to  do  good  to  man  ;  and  that  end  can  perhaps 
hest  be  attained  by  him  whose  life  is  a  busy  one,  whose  avociitions  bear  him 
daily  into  contact  with  his  fellows,  into  the  intercourse  of  society,  into  the 
heart  of  the  world.  No  man  can  be  a  thorough  proficient  in  navigation  whu 
has  never  been  at  sea,  though  he  may  learn  the  theory  of  it  at  home.  No 
man  can  become  asoldier  by  studying  books  on  military  tactics  in  his  closet ; 
he  must  in  actual  service  acquire  those  habits  of  coolness,  courage,  discipline, 
address,  rapid  combination,  without  which  the  most  learned  in  the  theory 

of  strategy  or  engineering  will  be  but  a  scliool-boy  soldier  after  all 

Religion  is  not  a  perpetual  moping  over  good  books, — religion  is  not  even 
prayer,  praise,  holy  ordinances.  These  are  necessary  to  religion, — no  man 
can  be  religious  without  them  ;  but  religion,  I  repeat,  is  mainly  and  chiefly 
the  glorifying  God  amid  the  duties  and  trials  of  the  world, — the  guiding  our 
course  amid  the  adverse  winds  and  currents  of  temptation,  by  the  star-light 
of  duty  and  the  compass  of  divine  truth, — the  bearing  us  manfully,  wisely, 
courageously,  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  our  great  leader,  in  the  conflict  of 
life.  Away  then  with  the  notion  that  ministers  and  devotees  may  be  reli- 
gious, but  that  a  religious  and  holy  life  is  impracticable  in  the  rough  and 
busy  world.  Nay,  rather,  believe  me,  that  is  the  proper  scene,  the  peculiar 
and  appropriate  field  for  religioa, — the  place  in  which  to  prove  that  piety  is 
not  a  dream  of  Sundays  and  solitary  hours;  that  it  can  bear  the  light  of 
day ;  that  it  can  wear  well  amid  the  rough  jostlings,  the  hard  stnicgles,  the 
coarse  contacts  of  common  life ;  the  place,  in  one  word,  to  prove  how  pos- 
sible it  is  for  a  man  to  be  at  once  *"  not  slotliful  in  business,'  and  *  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord/  "—Pp.  1^15. 

Now,  in  this  long  extract,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Mr  Caird's  mind, 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  are  prominently  illustrated.  The  thought 
that  is  woven  in  with  the  whole  tissue  of  these  words  stands  out  clear 
and  prominent  in  the  very  opening  sentence.  Nothing  more  than  the 
fint  clear  enunciation  of  it  was  n^ed,  if  its  simple  apprehension  had 
been  the  sole  purpose  of  the  speaker ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  to 
create  an  impreision  so  deep, — to  impart  to  the  mind  so  vivid  a  pleasure, 
-—to  throw  around  the  thought  such  a  glow  of  life  and  energy,  nothing 
could  be  wanted  of  all  the  illustrative  imagery  and  exposition  which  we 
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find  here.  We  have  compared  it  to  "  tissue/'  but  we  add  "  tissue  of 
gold,"  Each  sentence,  as  it  falls  into  its  place^  augments  the  massiness 
of  the  web,  and  sheds  over  it  a  still  richer  and  more  gorgeous  hue. 

Every  reader  of  Caird's  sermon,  howeyer,  must  be  sensible  how  ex- 
tremely ill  it  bears  the  process,  usual  in  reviewing,  of  giving  extracts  of 
the  more  characteristic  passages.  One  feels  the  want  of  a  beginning,  and 
is  equally  sensible  of  the  want  of  an  end.  There  are  no  such  passage's 
as  we  find  in  Chalmers  and  Burke,  and  in  most  writers  of  first-rate 
power,  passages  that  rise  under  the  excitement  of  the  theme,  and  the 
auspicious  action  of  the  orator's  faculties  to  the  highest  level  of  his  powers, 
with  a  marked  and  most  noticeable  starting-point,  and  terminating  in  a 
sublime  climax.  The  more  elevated  passages  of  Caird's  shade  away  so 
naturally  into  the  more  level  tone  of  the  discourse,  that  one  cannot  ex- 
tract without  making  so  palpable  a  breach  in  the  continuity  as  to  cause 
positive  pain  to  the  mind.  The  whole  current  of  the  discourse  bears  on- 
ward to  one  point  with  such  unitedness  and  energy,  that  in  order  to  un- 
derstand either  the  merits  of  the  entire  discourse  or  of  any  part  of  it,  we 
must  begin  with  the  beginning  and  end  with  the  end. 

In  our  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  successful  dis- 
courses, — those  which  have  moved  an  audience  the  most  profoundly, — 
which  have  been  borne  home  upon  the  understanding  with  the  most 
convincing  power, — which  have  touched  the  springs  of  emotion  and  of 
action  the  most  effectually, — are  those  which  bear  upon  one  point  with 
the  most  undivided  and  indivisible  force.     Unitp  is  as  indispensable  to 
the  orator  as  to  the  dramatist ;  and  the  iterative  argumentation,  the 
imagery,  the  very  redundancies  of  language  and  illustration,  are  all  eanly 
explainable,  and  all  easily  justifiable,  in  the  light  of  this  important  fact. 
If  all  the  subsidiary  appliances  of  oratory  are  called  into  play  for  the 
achievement  of  a  clearly  defined  end,  we  do  not  isolate  and  individualise 
them  as  a  separate  subject  of  thought,  or  for  a  distinct  act  of  critical  ap- 
preciation.    The  mind  is  bent  with  the  same  keenness  as  the  speaker's 
own  upon  the  grand  end  proposed, — the  gieat  centre  towards  which  the 
thoughts  all  gravitate, — the  one  point  at  which  all  the  strokes  of  the  ar- 
gument are  aimed.     Redundancies,  which  considered  in  themselves  by  a 
severe  critical  taste  would  be  deemed  quite  intolerable,  become  thus,  when 
all  bending  forward  to  a  grand  outstanding  goal,  not  merely  allowable, 
but  indispensable.     The  mental  instincts  of  the  speaker  who  can  rise  up 
to  his  theme  are  enough  to  preserve  the  balance,  to  tone  and  adjust  the 
instruments,  to  amplify  or  abridge  according  to  the  proprieties  and  pro- 
portions of  the  parts,  and  the  end  which  constantly  operates  upon  the 
mtellect  as  the  grand  central  spring  of  all  its  activities.     In  all  the  ima- 
gery which  the  orator's  progress  summons  into  play, — the  varying  and 
iterative  phrases  for  graphic  or  emphatic  use, — the  shades  of  Uie  same 
thought  that  fiit  over  the  mental  scenery, — in  all  the  subtle  machinery 
that  is  set  in  motion,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  as  well  as  of  the  speaker 
secretly  but  constantly  refers  to  this  one  grand  outstanding  purpose  to  be 
achieved.    Where  the  speaker  wants  this  one  consecrating  end,  he  wants 
the  main  element  of  success,  and  must  fail  to  accomplish  the  higher 
effects  of  oratory. 
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In  illustration  of  all  this,  we  would  refer  to  a  sermon^  by  Dr  Cand- 
lish,  which  produced  a  very  powerful  impression  on  those  who  heard  it. 
A  most  singular  unity  of  purpose  pervades  the  whole  discourse,  which 
renders  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Caird's  sermon,  by  no  means  easy  to  give  an 
extract  of  a  force  or  character  at  all  corresponding  to  the  force  or  charac- 
ter of  the  whole.  But  the  graphic  iteration  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
— the  redundancy  of  language, — the  cumulative  imagery  and  argument, 
•—the  pleading  intenseness  of  tone,—  the  hurrying  current  of  the  thoughts, 
so  fitly  responsive  to  his  high  theme, — together  with  the  united  and 
universal  proclivity  of  all  the  parts  of  the  discourse  to  the  one  great  end, 
will  reveal  some  of  the  deepest  springs  of  true  eloquence.  We  give  the 
following  extract.  The  preacher  is  illustrating  the  rule  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence involved  in  the  text :  "  He  will  finish  the  work  and  cut  it  short 
in  righteousness ;  because  a  short  work  will  the  Lord  make  upon  the 
earth." 

^'  A  great  general  principle  of  the  divine  administration  is  here  brought 
out.  In  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world,  whether  as  regards  communities  or 
individuals,  however  protracted  may  be  the  course  of  discipline  or  probation 
through  which  they  have  to  pass,  there  is  for  the  most  part  a  swift  reckon- 
ing and  a  short  work  at  the  last.  We  may  regard  the  moral  government  of 
God  as  made  up  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  separate  processes,  liaving 
respect  to  nations,  churches,  and  &milics>  as  well  as  to  individuals  separatelv 
considered,  and  taken  one  by  one  into  account  These  processes  are  all 
blended  into  one  harmonious  whole,  carrying  forward  the  steady  march  of 
the  vast  plan  of  Providence  for  regulating  this  entire  earthly  economy  until 
the  consummation  of  all  things.  £ach  particular  process,  however,  of  the 
sort  of  sectional  and  subdivided  rule  which  God  exercises  over  men,  whether 
collectively  or  separately,  from  the  history  of  the  mightiest  empire  down  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  very  humblest  of  the  human  race,  may  be  viewed  as 
equally  complete  in  itself  with  the  one  grand  and  comprenensive  design, 
embracing  the  whole  world  throughout  all  its  ages,  which,  reaching  from 
the  carlie-st  date  in  time,  awaits  its  full  development  in  the  final  hour  when 
time  is  to  give  place  to  eternity.  And  there  is  one  law  that  would  seem  to 
be  common  to  them  all.  When  the  crisis  or  catastrophe  comes,  the  Lord 
makes  a  short  work  of  it  on  the  earth.  Thus  in  a  tale  or  in  a  drama,  a  re- 
markable disproportion  is  often  observed  between  the  protracted  period  over 
which  the  action  is  extended,  and  the  hurried  manner  of  winding  up  the 
plot  at  the  close.  The  author  gives  himself  the  fullest  scope  throughout 
successive 'scenes  or  successive  volumes,  for  bringing  out,  m  a  variety  of 
minute  incidents,  the  characters  of  the  persons  concerned  in  his  story,  and 
the  romantic  and  interesting  turns  of  fortune  that  befall  them.  But  as  the 
end  draws  near,  he  becomes,  as  it  were,  impatient  to  have  done  with  his  task, 
and  in  a  few  brief  and  hasty  strokes  disposes  of  the  whole  throng  that  has 
peopled  his  little  world,  and  cuts  short  the  work  in  all  the  ostentatious 
ri^tcoosness  of  sublime  poetical  justice.  Let  the  march  and  movement  of 
a  mightv  and  majestic  river  be  traced,  as  it  rolls  in  widening  stream  over 
miles  of  chequered  and  broken  country,  now  chafing  itself  amid  rocks, — 
anon  ruffled  into  ripples,  and  eddies,  and  cross-currenta, — and  aeain  sweeping 
alonff  in  deep  and  silent  erandeur,  free,  copious,  nnembanasBeOt  unimpeded. 
With  all  its  manifold  vicissitudes— amid  light  and  shade — afield  and  forest — 
^oom  and  gladnasB— it  holds  on  its  steady  and  protracted  course,— tardily 

^  The  Lord's  Short  Work  on  the  Earth.  A  Sermon  preached  In  Free  St 
6«nge»i.  EdinlNin^,  on  Sabbath,  January  4th,  1853,  by  Robert  S.  Gandliah,  D.D. 
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upon  the  whole,  and  even  tediously,  as  if  no  violent  ci-asli  were  ever  to  1)« 
apprehended.     But  sudd.enly,  when  its  wares  are  at  the  stillest  and  the 
smoothest,  the  rapids  are  ahniptly  reached  ;  onward  hurries  the  impetuous 
stream  in  deepening  tide  and  fearfully  accelerated  speed ;  until  one  resist- 
less rush  over  the  headlong;  precipice,  as  with  thunder  roar  and  lightmng 
flash,  ends  on  the  instant  the  entire  career  it  has  been  running;  makes  short 
work  indeed  of  all  its  past  flow  of  waters ;  and  clears  the  way  for  the  new 
start  and  the  fi*esh  race  that  are  to  follow.     After  some  such  analogy  as  this, 
the  providence  of  God  over  individuals  and  communities,  and  the  world  at 
large,  seems  to  proceed.     Ordinarily  its  march  is  leisurely  and  measured. 
With  noiseless  step  and  stealthy  pace  it  advances  slowly  forward.     Visita- 
tions of  chastening,  or  reproof,  or  encouragement,  may  be  variously  Inter- 
mingled ;  tokens  of  long-suflering  patience,  alternating  with  muttered  hints 
of  impending  wrath ;  signs  enough  and  prophetic  warnings,  if  men  would 
only  give  h^  to  them,  of  an  approaching  day  of  decision.     Stili,  upon  the 
whole,  things  move  on  with  a  sort  of  monotonous  ^d  weary  uniformity  in 
the  beaten  track.     Men  say,  ^  All  things  continue  as  they  were,  to-morrow 
will  be  as  this  day.'    Clouds  may  gather,  but  somehow  they  are  always 
dispelled  in  time.  *  The  distant  howling  of  the  tempest  may  be  heard,  but 
its  fury  dies  away ;  it  passes  over  with  but  little  scathe ;  and  leaves  the 
earth  as  green  and  the  blue  sky  as  serene  and  smiling  as  before.     Years  ac- 
cumulate upon  years  in  the  individual  man,  until  childhood's  smooth  brow 
and  flaxen  locks  assume  the  knitted  firmness  and  dark  hue  of  manhood,  and 
then  pass  into  the  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs  of  age ;  and  still  whatever  griefs 
or  joys  may  occasionally  haunt  the  memory,  the  course  of  life  runs  smooth, 
and  there  is  but  little  that  speaks  of  sudden  change.     Centuries  roll  over  a 
nation,  crowding  its  annals  with  many  wars,  and  tumults,  and  revolutions, 
but  nevertheless  leaving  long  spaces  of  tranquillity  and  repose  between — 
beguiling  the  people  into  a  sort  of  vague  belief  that  a  conservative  and  re- 
storing genius  presides  over  their  destiny, — averting  or  turning  to  good  the 
interruptions  of  the  destroying  angel,  in  spite  of  outbreaks  now  and  then, 
the  continued  and  prosperous  progi'ess  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  end. 
And  so  things  go  on,  as  for  years  and  forages  they  have  been  doing,  until  the 
Lord's  time— His  set  time — arrives.     Then  is  the  hour  of  decision.    The 
Lord  comes  to  take  a  reckoning ;  to  demand  an  account.     He  comes  for  the 
settlement  of  His  controversy  with  the  people, — the  winding  up  of  the  long 
unbalanced  arrears  of  unacknowledged  claims  on  His  part  and  accumulated 
crimes  on  theirs.     And  as  if  He  could  not  afford  leisure  for  entering  into 
the  tedious  maze  of  its  complicated  details,  He  cuts  it  short  in  righteous- 
ness.    As  if  He  were  in  haste  to  be  rid  of  an  ungracious  and  unwelcome 
task,  he  abruptly  finishes  the  whole  matter ;  crowds  rapidly  into  the  brief- 
est possible  space  the  penalties  He  means  to  exact  and  the  vengeanoe  He 
means  to  inflict ;  and  so  makes  a  short  work  on  the  earth.** 

Now  in  all  this  long  extract  there  is  but  one  great  end  ever  most  fix- 
edly kept  in  view.  It  lurks  under  every  image.  Not  a  redundant 
expression  but  bears  upon  it  with  the  most  determinate  proneness.  The 
amplitude  of  detail — the  subtle  shadings — the  crowding  images— -even 
the  delicate  passing  touches  aid  the  general  purpose  of  the  preacher  by 
projecting  the  one  great  thought  more  prominently  upon  the  ment^ 
vision.  However  it  may  appear  to  the  reader  when  a  detached  extract 
is  submitted  to  be  coolly  judged  and  appreciated  in  the  calm  returement 
of  the  family  or  the  study,  it  was  felt  when  delivered  in  Free  St  George's 
to  haye  achieved  the  gieat  end  of  eloquence.  The  one  grand  thought 
with  which  the  preacher  started  seemed  to  expand  and  enlarge  itself  as 
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he  proceedcrd ;  the  imagery,  from  the  most  elaborate  to  that  which  merely 
flashed  and  was  gone,  reflected  the  same  thought  with  the  faithfulness  of 
a  mirror ;  and  the  whole  argument  bore  upon  it  in  every  detail  with  an 
undivided  fixedness  of  interest,  till^  at  the  close,  it  stood  out  before  the 
hearere,  the  great  overshadowing  magnitude  that  the  speaker  felt  it  to  be. 

There  is  in  Mr  Caird's  sermon,  besides  the  traces  of  such  gifts  as  those 
noted  above,  the  evidence  of  a  fine  philosophic  spirit.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  fervent  activities  of  his  mind,  and  the  seemingly  resistless  cur- 
rents of  his  emotion,  there  is  in  ideality  a  fine  intellectual  repose.  The 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  overwhelming  impressiveness  of  thought  and 
manner,  never  disturbs  the  even  balance  of  the  judgment.  The  most 
perfect  self-control — the  most  exact  propriety  and  temperance  of  thought 
— the  most  natural  and  easy  flexibility  of  the  thinking  faculty,  are  at  all 
times  noticeable  even  when  the  mind  is  at  the  highest  point  of  tension, 
and  the  passion  at  the  fullest  glow.  So  much  so,  that  in  the  most  over- 
mastering passion  of  the  mind  his  intellect  delights  to  philosophise,  to 
reflect,  to  collect  together  points  of  interest,  and  to  educe  general  princi- 
ples ;  it  is  finely  self-collected,  and  when  all  around  is  in  u  state  of  agi- 
tation, it  can  ride  in  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm. 

The  most  foolish  critique  which  we  have  seen  is  one  in  Fraser's 
Magazine,  in  which  the  critic,  under  pretence  of  an  admiring  apprecia- 
tion, depicts  Caird,  Chalmers,  and  the  whole  school  of  Scotch  preachers 
in  such  a  light  as  to  render  his  praise  worse  than  valueless.  It  seems 
that  in  Scotland,  preaching  in  order  "  to  go  down"  must  be  full  of  sound 
and  fury ;  the  preacher  must  gesticulate,  and  stamp,  and  foam,  and 
cover  himself  with  dust  and  perspiration ;  that  Caird  does  so  even  to  the 
imminent  jeopardy  of  a  blood-vessel ;  that  Chalmers  in  his  day  of 
strength  did  so  to  the  continual  hazard  of  his  nerves,  and  when  age  had 
robbed  him  of  his  physical  strength,  his  sermons  fell  flat  on  thin  and 
drowsy  audiences  ;  that  Bennie  killed  himself  by  his  lavish  expenditure 
of  emotion  and  sweat ;  that  Caird  is  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  real 
ability  as  a  thinker  to  Henry  Melville,  Maurice,  Trench,  and  a  hundred 
others  in  the  English  Church,  but  alas !  their  extra  sedate  and  temper- 
ate manner  has  sunk  them  beiow  the  proper  elevation  and  prominence 
which  belongs  to  them,  as  much  as  Caird's  extra  vehemence  and  fervour 
have  elevated  him  above  his ;  but  that  Caird,  for  all  that,  has  great  parts, 
is  worthy  of  all  the  popularity  he  has  won,  has  even  genius,  &c.  &c. 
The  writer  has  that  sort  of  loveless  acquaintance  with  Scotland  in  its 
religious  aspect,  that  a  Scotch  lawyer  has  who  affects  every  thing  Eng- 
lish, — who  lithpth  out  hith  fine  English  in  order  to  certify  the  nobleness 
of  hith  tathtth  as  only  a  Scotchman  can, — who  shews  a  fine  set  of  Eng. 
lish  features  under  his  horse. hair  hood, — who  is  of  course  not  only  an 
English  Churchman,  but  a  high-high-high  church  English  Churchman, 
—who  is  loyal  to  his  Queen  even  to  a  fault,  and  must  needs  commend 
what  she  praises, — who,  by  reason  of  the  Queen's  strange  partiality^ 
toward  it,  feelth  himthelf  in  thome  difficulty  about  Cairdth  thermon. 
Poor  d^  soul !  we  shall  leave  him  alone. 

The  small  work'  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  minister  of  the  Barony 

^  The  Home  Sdiool,  or  Hinto  on  Home  Education:  By  the  Rev.  Nobman  Mac- 
UBOD,  Minister  of  Buony  rsriBh.    Edinburgh :  Paton  &  Ritchie. 
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to  which  we  adverted  in  our  last,  does  not  properly  fall  to  be  review 
in  this  series  of  articles.  But  though  not  properly  the  fruit  of  hw  pul 
preparations,  it  is  so  closely  allied,  and  presents  so  many  salient  pointi 
resemblance,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  bringing  it  under  the  not 
of  our  readers  before  we  close.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  auti 
is  perhaps  not  equal  to  his  reputation  as  a  platform  orator,  in  wh 
capacity  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any.  His* genial  humour  and  tact — 
energy  of  his  language — the  easy  flow  of  his  eloquence — and  the  forwa 
pressing  activity  of  his  benevolent  genius,  render  him  indeed  an  imme 
favourite  at  public  meetings. 

In  the  volume  which  he  has  given  to  the  public  just  now,  he  d 
with  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  Nothing  can  be  more  fel 
tous  than  his  mode  of  handling  some  of  the  more  familiar  details  of  H< 
Life.  The  censurable  points  in  the  daily  converse  of  the  family 
seized  with  great  force  and  fidelity.  A  homely  vigour  of  thought 
familiarity  of  tone  are  prominent  characteristics  of  the  volume^ — 
writer  evidently  being  thoroughly  versant  in  the  details  of  all  the  edi 
tional  agency  which  he  discusses,  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  v 
the  domestic  hindrances  to  amelioration,  and  the  most  approved  mt 
which  have  as  yet  been  found  to  stem  the  current  of  our  social  and  &i 
ills.  There  is,  moreover,  a  fine  glowing  appreciation  of,  and  sympf 
with,  the  more  elevated  philanthropic  sentiment  of  our  times.  His  h 
stirs  easily  at  the  prospect  of  progress ;  and  his  heart  is  not  more  sc 
tive  to  benevolent  projects  than  his  hand  is  ready  for  vigorous  benevc 
action.  We  have  had  indeed  the  greatest  possible  gratification  in  pe 
ing  the  vivid  and  appropriate  reflections  and  hints  contained  in  '* 
Home  School." 

We  are  interrupted.  The  two  heroes  whom  we  had  in  our  last  sin 
out  for  favourable  notice  in  this — the  Rev.  Norman  Macleod  of  the 
ony  and  Dr  Macfarlane  of  Duddingstone — have  fallen  out,  and  are 
busy  belabouring  each  other  in  the  most  approved  knight-errant  fas! 
We  feel  rather  taken  aback  at  this  eontre^tems;  and  the  good  tli 
which  we  were  prepared  to  say  of  both  do  look  something  out  of  ] 
and  keeping  with  their  present  cantankerous  ongoings.  The  app 
discord  is  the  fiamous  Educational  Despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directo 
the  East  Indian  Company.  Norman  hastily  censures  the  unceren 
ous  and  hurried  burial  of  the  question  by  the  last  General  Assembl} 
and  Dr  Macfarlane  leaps  like  another  Hamlet  into  the  grave,  gni] 
him  by  the  throat,  and  exclaims,  •'  1  will  fight  with  him  upon 
theme  till  mine  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag."  We  do  dislike  extrci 
to  witness  these  rapier  thrusts  and  violent  efforts  between  combat 
especially  when  the  combatante  are  corpulent.  In  this  case,  it  comet  i 
us  with  the  worse  grace  that  it  follows  a  similar  conflict  waged  by 
Church  combatants  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  stoutly  mamU 
by  them  for  long,  to  the  infinite  merriment  and  consuming  laugfat 
all  lookers-on.  If  internecine  exercitation  roust  needs  disturb  our  dr< 
of  coming  prosperity  and  honour,  it  is  at  least  a  regretable  feature  o 
Btrile,  that  it  should  be  fashioned  accoiding  to  the  pattern  shewed  1 
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by  the  Free  Church.  Does  it  not  look  like  a  tacit  admission  of  Free 
Church  precedency  ?  We  cannot  hastily  decide  at  present  with  whom 
the  advantage  lies.  Others  are  beginning  to  mingle  in  the  melee,  and 
to  lay  about  them  with  the  weapons  of  offence  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar.  We  fear,  however,  that  many  will  be  reminded  of  an- 
other heroic  combat,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  determine  for  more  than 
a  single  passing  second  at  a  time  who  had  the  advantage,  or  what  colour 
predominated. 

^  Thus  when  a  miller  and  a  collier  fight, 
The  miller  beats  the  luckless  collier  white  ; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  miller  black  ; 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  overspread, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  miller  red  ; 
Black,  red,  and  white  in  various  clouds  are  toss'd. 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  tlie  combatants  are  lost." 

It  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  but  till  they  cease  to 
raise  so  huge  a  cloud  of  dust,  we  cannot  see  to  take  their  likenesses. 

One  word,  before  we  close,  with  the  courteous  readers.  We  cannot 
find  words  strong  enough  to  express  the  high  opinion  which  we  enter- 
tain of  you  all.  You  are  a  public  for  whom  any  writer  may  be  proud 
to  set  his  wits  asteep,  and  to  body  forth  in  fit  formulas  how  elaborate 
soever  bis  highest  thoughts  and  most  ingenious  musings.  The  sound- 
ness of  your  judgment,  the  delicacy  of  your  discrimination,  your  quick 
and  generous  appreciation  of  merit,  your  cordial  love  of  fun,  your  im- 
mense superiority  to  bigotry  and  the  foolishness  of  sectarian  galimathiai, 
your  genial  temper  and  fine  taste — indeed  the  longer  we  expatiate,  the 
prouder  are  we  that  we  come  in  for  a  share  of  your  favour — a  truth 
which  has  only  this  instant  flashed  upon  us  in  its  fiill  proportions. 
Feeling  thus,  we  are  the  more  concerned  for  your  character,  lest  the  re- 
proach which  we  find  sometimes  hurled  against  you  should  be  just.  We 
would  have  you  perfect — the  scutcheon  without  a  blot — the  jewel  with, 
out  a  flaw.  Your  enemies  affirm  that  you  are  penurious,  and  somewhat 
niggard  of  your  encouragement,  when  encouragement  means  cash— that 
however  generous  your  feeling  towards  authors,  your  generosity  is  not 
apt  to  express  itself  in  the  purchase  of  their  books — in  short  that  your 
economic  polity  or  principles  of  thrift  are  a  great  check  and  sore  discour. 
agement  to  authorship.  Now  as  your  admirer  and  fiiend — proud  of  you 
and  glorying  in  your  fitvour — we  would  counsel  you  to  watch  against 
that  cheese-paring  economy  which  caimot  afford  the  price  of  a  book. 
Draw  out  the  authorship  of  the  church,  by  presenting  a  phasis  toward  it 
of  pecuniary  generousness.  Those  books  which  we  have  reviewed,  what 
hat  been  the  amount  of  encouragement  you  have  given  ?  You  have  of 
eoune  invested  your  shiUing  in  Caird*s  Sermon,  and  with  a  propriety  of 
judgment  equally  nbticeable,  you  have  borrowed  Guthrie's  volume  from 
your  Free  Church  cousin  over  the  way.  We  do  not  counsel  a  different 
eoune  in  either  case ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  there  is  enough  eipHt  de  corps 
in  the  Free  Church,  and  of  generous  ambition  for  the  literary  reputation 
of  their  body  to  secure  a  sale  of  some  thousands  without  your  aid. 
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Among  the  great  things  a-doing  by  the  Free  Church  in  the  way  of 
money-raising,  there  is  this  energy  in  them  besides,  that  fosters  and 
nuraes  everything  of  a  literary  quality  within  their  borders*  Your  money, 
therefore,  is  not  needed  for  Guthrie's  volume,  even  were  Guthrie's  volume 
worth  your  money.  But  such  volumes  as  we  are  reviewing — Home 
School — The  Decalogue — must  find  in  you  generous  patrons.  Come 
now ;  down  with  the  needful.  Get  Gillan's  volume  before  you  rest ; 
and  if  you  do  not  find  more  of  real  thinking,  brilliant  argument,  and 
satisfactory  statement  in  a  single  discourse  of  Gillan's  than  in  Guthrie's 
whole  volume,  why  then  "  your  money  will  be  returned."  Do  the  same 
by  the  "  Home  School"  and  "  The  Disciple  whom  Jesus  Loved,"  and 
draw  out  talent  by  your  ready  and  sympathising  appreciation.  We 
took  up  lately  a  little  treatise  of  the  most  indisputable  twaddle  that  ever 
received  the  benefit  of  type,  and  found  that  it  had  passed  through  some- 
what  more  than  a  hundred  editions.  If  twaddle  is  to  sell  in  waggonfuls, 
while  you  let  solid  productions  pine  in  neglect,  we  will  be  tempted  to 
ask  Richard's  momentous  question,  "  What  Next,  and  Next  V*  Now, 
pray  let  us  hear  of  your  amendment  of  the  ultia-economic  shrewdness 
of  which  your  enemies  suspect  you  guilty.  Let  the  frost  of  your  alleged 
parsimony  melt  under  the  rising  sun  of  a  new  day  of  summer  kindliness 
toward  all  honest  efforts  in  authorship.'  Let  all  whose  bosoms  are  stirred 
by  the  promptings  of  'literary  ambition,  find  that  to  all  your  other 
eminent  qualities,  you  add  that  of  a  generous  and  sympathising  pat« 
ronage. 


Ullmann^s  Beformers  before  the  Beformaticv^  Voh  IL-^Stier  on  the 
Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus ,  Vol  11. ^Clark's  Foreign  Theologieal 
Library^  new  series. 

These  two  beautiful  volumes  form  the  continuation  of  the  Foreign 
Theological  Library,  which  the  Messrs  Clark  of  this  city  aye  now  bring- 
ing out,  with  so  mnch  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the 
public.  The  noble  spirit  of  enterprise  displayed  by  the  publishers,  in 
laying  the  best  productions  of  the  present  evangelical  school  of  Ger- 
man divines  before  the  British  public,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
and  deserving  of  every  encouragement.  The  present  volumes  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  any  previous  ones.  They  have  been  selected 
with  much  judgment  and  translated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  every 
page  bears  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  scholarship  has  been 
obtained  to  secure  for  them  a  fitting  reception  in  an  English  dress. 

Stier  will  engage  our  attention  at  a  future  time.  At  present  we 
observe  with  pleasure  that  the  second  volume  of  IJlhnann  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  preceding.  It  is  altogether  a  much  more  read- 
able and  interesting  production.  The  author  now  evidently  be^ns  to 
warm  in  his  subject,  and  seems  to  enter  more  fully  and  genially  into 
his  theme.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  increases  as  he  proceeds. 
Sketches  of  the  early  reformers  are  occasionally  presented  reminding 
us  of  the  graphic  pages  of  D'Aubign^.  The  manner  iu  which  various 
excellent  and  pious  individuals,  centuries  before  the  dawning  of  the 
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Reformation,  exerted  a  marked  and  powerful  influence  on  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  roused  the  minds  of  men  to  the  importance  of  vital 
religion,  lashed  with  unsparing  rod  the  rices  of  the  monks,  exposed 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  dominant  church,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  appearance  of  Luther  and  his  coteniporaries, — all  this  is 
here  brought  before  us  in  the  liveliest  colours  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
truly  attractive  and  interesting  narrative. 

Wc  characterized  the  first  volume  as  partaking  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  a  fossil.  Cuvier,  however,  has  shown  us  how  much  may  be 
made  out  of  a  few  fossil  bones.  Give  him  a  claw  or  a  few  vertebrae 
of  some  extinct  genus  of  animals,  and  he  would  give  you  in  return  a 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  creature's  form,  structure,  and 
habits.  Ex  pede  Ilerculem — Give  him  Hercules's  foot,  and  he  would 
build  you  up  a  whole  history  of  Hercules.  So,  the  dry  bones  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  history  are  not  to  be  despised.  There  were  mighty  up- 
heavings  of  the  public  mind  throughout  Germany  long  before  the 
Reformation  itself  began.  In  the  present  volume  we  have  presented 
before  us  many  most  interesting  and  significant  facts,  at  once  throwing 
light  on  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  thinking 
men  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago  respecting  the  corruptions  of  the 
Papacy,  and  prognosticating  also  a  terrible  downfall  and  signal  over- 
throw to  that  gigantic  usurpation  of  the  rehgious  and  intellectual 
liberties  of  mankind,  in  the  portents  which  they  afforded  of  the  yet, to 
be  developed  might  and  energy  of  the  glorious  Reformation. 

It  is  because  the  author  has  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  his  subject 
which  comprehends  the  positive  rudiments  of  the  Reformation,  which 
he  finds  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  religious  and  moral  life,  and  only  in 
part  in  the  sphere  of  knowledge  and  doctrine^  that  his  narrative  now 
assumes  quite  a  new  interest.  The  popular  and  practical  movement 
towards  the  Reformation  is  now  set  before  us.  We  are  drawn  away 
from  the  musty  theses,  the  antiquated  quodlibets,  and  the  long  forgot- 
ten disputations  of  the  more  evangelical  schoolmen,  to  the  free  spirit- 
ual fellowships  of  the  middle  ages,  the  social  institutions  of  the  Be- 
guines,  the  Beghards,  and  the  Lollards,  and  to  the  excellent  and  phil- 
anthrophic  Institute  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot.  The  first 
of  these  religious  associations,  that  of  the  Beguines,  a  community  of 
females,  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  and,  curiously  enough, 
had  its  origin  in  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  produced  by  the 
crusades.  This  and  the  other  religious  societies  were  characterized 
chiefly  by  their  charities,  their  piety,  their  self-denial,  their  separation 
from  the  world,  and  their  independence  of  the  Papacy,  which  for  the 
most  part  looked  scowlingly  and  distrustfully  upon  them. 

In  the  institution  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Ck)mraon  Lot,  which 
next  arose,  the  contemplative  mysticism  which  had  obtained  to  a 
large  extent  among  the  associated  religetue  was  wrought  out  into  a 
practical  shape,  and  the  pious  spirit  of  association,  originally  evoked 
liy  the  Beguines  and  Beghards,  acquired  a  purer  form  and  a  nobler 
dcveiopment.  Many  pious  and  excellent  men,  whose  names  are  ven- 
erated to  this  day  throughout  Germany,  were  connected  with  this 
Brotherhood.    It  was  honoured,  through  means  of  the  excellent  edu- 
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cation  and  independent  training  which  it  gave  to  many  young  men,  to 
be  the  medium  of  communicating  an  impetus  to  their  minds,  the  results 
of  which  we  are  to  look  for  directly  and  immediately  in  the  Reforma- 
tion itself.  One  of  these  good  men  was  Grerhard  Groot,  in  whose  say- 
ings moral  strictness  was  particularly  conspicuous.  For  example  >- 
The  beginning  of  vain-glory  is  to  please  one's  self. — Never  breathe  a 
word  calculated  to  show  yourself  oflf  as  very  pious  or  very  leamed.p— 
Nothing  is  a  better  test  of  a  man  than  hearing  himself  praised^ — It  is 
a  great  point  to  obey  in  points  which  are  irksome  and  difficult  \  and 
that  is  the  true  kind  of  obedience. — We  awaken  with  the  same  thoughts 
with  which  we  go  to  bed ;  it  is  therefore  useful  at  that  time  to  pray, 
read  the  psalms,  and  reflect. — What  zeal  for  the  souls  of  others  can 
that  man  feel  who  has  never  been  zealous  about  his  own  ?  for  the  zeal 
of  love,  if  genuine,  always  begins  with  self. — ^The  sermon  of  the  min- 
ister, whose  life  is  despised,  will  be  little  valued. 

One  of  the  chief  employments  of  these  brethren  consisted  in  the 
transcribing  of  books,  and  one  of  those  who  excelled  as  penmen  was 
Thomas  k  Kempis, — the  beautiful  manuscripts  which  he  executed  of  the 
Bible  and  theological  works  finding  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
brethren.  Some  employed  themselves  in  various  handicrafts  for  the 
common  good,  others  in  charitable  offices  to  the  sick,  others  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  others  in  copying  useful  books  to  be  given 
to  indigent  scholars,  or  religions  tracts  to  l^  distributed  among  the 
common  people.  A  brother-house  sometimes  operated  even  upon  the 
entire  population  of  a  town  in  raising  the  general  tone  of  culture. 
'^  At  Amcrsford  the  knowledge  of  Latin  became  so  common  that  the 
humblest  tradesmen  understood  and  spoke  it ;  the  girls  sang  Latin 
songs,  and  good  Latin  might  be  everywhere  heard  in  the  streets." 

Then  there  arose  Gerhard  Zerbolt  who  urged  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  in  preaching  and  praying.  He  and  me  brethren  generally  ex- 
erted an  immense  influence  in  this  important  direction  on  the  national 
mind.    Let  us  on  this  point  listen  to  Ullmann's  wise  observations : — 

^^  The  Reformation  was  the  emancipation  of  the  nationalists  ftorsk  the 
unity  of  Rome,  in  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  thev  were  entangled.  It 
essentially  involved,  as  lae  have  already  seen,  a  popular  element.  Nation- 
alitpr  cleaves  to  language,  and  the  acquisition  by  the  countries  of  Europe  of 
a  literature  of  their  own,  was  the  first  step  toward  their  deliverance  from 
Rome,  which,  being  Latin  itself,  strove  to  Latinize  them  all.  They  were 
become  fully  ripe  for  their  freedom,  when  Christianity,  and  the  piety  which 
it  insuires,  put  on  the  national  dress.  As  soon  as  the  German  preached  and 
heard  German  sermons,  read  a  German  Bible,  possessed  a  German  theoloey, 
and  prayed  German  pravcrs,  the  bond  which  connected  him  inwardly  with 
Rome  was  severed  ;  and  inward  separation  could  not  but  soon  lead  to  out- 
ward separation  also.  The  vindication  of  the  national  independence  was 
completed  hy  Luther,  who  never  could  have  become  the  reformer  <rf  Ger- 
many and  Efurope,  had  he  not  written,  and  spoken,  and  sung,  and  thundered 
in  German.  We  sec,  however,  by  the  example  before  us,  and  by  others 
which  we  do  not  here  notice,  that  the  cause  of  national  emancipation  in  re- 
ligion had  been  advancing  for  centuries  before  it  reached  the  outbreak  in 
Luther's  time,  and  eepecially,  how  large  a  part  in  its  advancement  is  due  to 
the  Brethren  of  the  (.  ommon  Lot." 
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The  reader  will  learu  with  some  degree  of  astouishment,  that 
Thomas  (i  Kempis,  the  quiet  mystic  and  rigidly  catholic  monk,  is  iii- 
clnded  among  the  number  of  those  who  paved  the  way  for  the  Refor 
mation.  Although  not  intentionally  a  Reformer,  he  was  nevertheless 
one,  for  he  desired  the  same  objects  that  were  aimed  at  by  Luther  and 
his  friends,  only  he  did  not  prosecute  them  to  their  ultimate  and  out- 
ward consequences.  As  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  he  zealously  in- 
culcated the  reading  of  the  Bible,  laboured  much  for  the  revival  of 
religion,  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
in  the  instruction  of  the  people  by  means  of  sermons,  and,  as  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  writings  know,  laid  the  chief  weight  not  upon 
Moses  or  any  sort  of  law,  but  upon  Christ  and  his  Gospel — on  grace, 
repentance,  faith,  and  love.  lie  had  no  toleration  for  stupid  and  ignor- 
ant monks.  '^  It  is  not  the  hood,*'  he  said,  '^  which  makes  a  monk, 
for  it  may  be  worn  by  an  ass.  Woe  to  the  clergyman  without  edu- 
cation or  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  for  he  often  becomes  the  occa- 
sion of  error  both  to  himself  and  others.  A  clergyman  without  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  a  soldier  without  weapons,  a  horse  without  a  bridle, 
a  ship  without  a  rudder,  a  writer  without  a  pen,  and  a  bird  wjthout 
wings.  And  equally,  a  monastery  which  wants  the  Scriptures,  is  a 
kitchen  without  pots,  a  table  without  dishes,  a  well  without  water,  a 
river  without  fish,  a  garden  without  flowers,  a  purse  without  money, 
and  a  house  without  furniture."  The  monkish  pun — "  vou  are  as  fond 
of  the  Psalms  as  if  they  were  salmon,"—  being  applied  to  him  once, 
he  observed, — '^  It  is  a  fact,  but  my  disgust  is  also  excited  when  I  see 
men  not  duly  attentive  to  them." 

We  are  next  introduced  to  Suso,  Tauler,  and  Staupitz,  the  immedi- 
ate precursors  of  Luther,  men  of  whom  Luther  thought  highly,  and 
to  whose  writings  he  confesses  his  great  obligations.  He  calls  Tauler 
"  a  man  of  God,"  exhorts  his  friend  John  Lange  ''  to  keep  to  Tauler," 
and  says  of  Tauler's  Sermons,  that  neither  in  L^tin  nor  in  German  haid 
he  seen  theology  more  sound  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel. 
And  as  to  Staupitz,  Luther  calls  him  *'  his  Staupitz,"  and  says  of  him, 
"  that  was  a  great  man.  not  merely  learned  and  eloquent  in  schools 
and  churches,  but  also  beloved  and  highly  honoured  at  courts  and  by 
the  great.  He  had  a  powerful  intellect,  an  honest,  upright,  and  noble 
disposition,  without  meanness  or  servility."  As  illustrative  of  the  ease 
and  presence  of  mind  with  which  he  could  behave  in  high  circles,  the 
following  anecdote  is  given : — "  One  day  in  the  course  of  a  sermon 
which  he  was  delivering,  he  had  occasion  to  quote  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  according  to  Matthew,  and  stumbled  at  the  Princes  of  the  tribe 
of  Jndah.  The  Princes  of  Saxony  who  had  been  at  church,  invited 
him  to  dinner  at  noon,  when  Duke  John  said,  ^  Doctor,  what  was  the 
matter  with  the  gospel  to-day?*  To  which  Staupitz  replied, ' Most 
gracious  Prince  I  In  my  text  to-day  I  had  three  kinds  of  men  to  deal 
with.  First  Patriarchs,  who  were  easy  to  manage ;  then  ETrngs.  about 
whom  it  was  also  possible  to  speak.  But  when  I  came  to  Princes,  I  found 
them  quite  different.  They  were  very  ill  to  handle,  and  confused  me 
in  my  discourve.'  To  which  the  Elector  added  with  a  smile, '  Brother, 
if  yon  wish  to  ask  any  more  questions,  Staupitz  will  be  ready  to  answer 
you.'" 
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For  the  part  which  these  men  individually  took  in  paving  the  way 
for  the  Reformation,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Ullmann. 
Sullice  it  to  say  of  Staupitz,  that  Luther  himself  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  that  excellent  man  for  the  clear  views  which  he  subse- 
quently acquired  respecting  the  Law  and  the  OospeL  Staupits  was 
a  friend  and  father  to  him,  warned  him  against ''  making  a  sin  out  of 
every  blunder,"  aud  comforted  and  uplifted  him  ^by  directing  him  to 
the  atoning  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  In  Luther's  works  wc  read, 
"  Staupitz  used  to  say,  the  Law  of  God  says  to  men :  There  is  a 
great  mountain,  and  you  must  climb  it.  .And  so  I  shalL  says  the 
flesh  in  presumption.  But  you  cannot,  says  conscience.  Well  then, 
I  will  let  it  alone,  replies  despair.  In  this  manner,  the  law  prodaces 
in  man  either  temerity  or  despair." 

But  wc  must  hasten  on  to  notice  the  man  who  is  regarded  as  pre- 
eminently the  theological  forerunner  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
John  Wessel.  From  the  Crusades  sprung  the  religious  societies : 
from  them  the  Fraternity  of  the  Common  Lot ;  in  its  bosom  was  nursea 
Thomas  ^  Kempis ;  under  his  immediate  influence  Wessel  was  trained 
up ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Wessel  began  the  work  which 
Luther  so  nobly  finished.  Wessel  was  thoroughly  Protestant  in  his 
crecd,and  his  Protestantism  manifested  itself  in  early  and  special  hos- 
tility against  the  doctrine  of  Lidulgences.  His  views  on  the  satislao- 
tion  offered  up  to  Divine  justice  in  the  oblation  of  Christ,  as  the  sole 
ground  of  the  sinner's  hope,  were  entirely  correct.  "  No  one,"  writes 
Wessel  to  a  Nun,  *'  will  ever  be  saved  by  his  merits,  no  one  by  his 
righteousness.  There  is  only  the  one  sacrifice  of  the  elect  high  priest, 
and  in  so  far  as  we  participsfte  in  it,  just  in  so  far  are  we  sanctified, 
and  in  so  far  of  pure  heart,  but  no  farther."  The  popes  were  to  him 
only  men,  far  from  infallible,  and  none  of  them  equal  to  Peter,  who  re- 
peatedly showed  how  far  he  was  from  infallibility.  In  his  view — the 
Pope's  excommunication,  his  indulgences  and  pardon  of  sin,  could 
never  relate  to  a  man's  connection  with  God,  but  merely  to  his  position 
in  the  Church.  On  many  other  points  of  orthodox  belief,  he  was  sin- 
gularly in  advance  of  his  age.  And  to  show  Luther's  high  appreciation 
of  his  writings,  we  have  only  to  state  that  he  edited  a  collection  of 
them  at  Wittemberg  in  1522.  Erasmus  himself  says  that  "Wessel 
has  much  in  common  with  Luther." 

The  truth  is,  that  Wessel,  like  Luther,  was  dis-illusioned  of  his 
respect  for  the  Papacy  by  his  visit  to  Rome.  It  was  then  that  the 
Pope  invited  him  to  ask  a  favour.  He  solicited  a  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Bible  from  the  Vatican  library.  ^'  It  shall  be  done,"  repli^  Sixtua, 
'^  but,  foolish  man,  why  did  you  not  ask  a  bishoprick  or  something  of 
that  sort  ?"  "  Because,"  rejoined  Wessel,  "  of  that  I  have  no  need." 
Hearing  the  Dialogues  of  Caesarius,  a  book  of  absurd  monkish  fables, 
read  aloud  once  at  a  monastery,  he  laughed,  and  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  he  said,  *'  I  am  laughing  at  these  gross  lies.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  read  aloud  to  the  brethren,  the  Holv  Scriptures  or  Bembaid's 
devotional  works ;  for  such  productions  as  that  we  now  hear,  besides 
their  absurdities,  contain  much  that  is  dangerous."  He  never  used 
prayer-books  or  rosaries,  and  when  some  strict  ecclesiastics  asked  him, 
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if  lie  ever  prayed  at  all  ?  "  With  the  help  of  God,"  lio  replied,  "  [ 
make  it  my  endeavour  to  be  always  praying.**  A  friend  of  his,  Bishop 
David  of  Burgundy,  had  been  endeavouring  to  promote  a  reform  among 
the  clergy,  but  His  experiments  in  this  way  were  far  from  encourag- 
ing. Among  three  hundred  candidates  for  orders  on  one  occasion, 
only  three  were  passed  with  credit,  and  on  some  one  observing,  that 
"  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  producing  theologians  like  Augustine 
and  Jerome  ;**  David  indignantly  replied,  "  But  they  need  not  be  asses 
and  bottomless  pits  of  ignorance.** 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  an  excellent  and  most  philoso- 
phical summary  of  the  whole  work,  contained  in  what  is  called  a  Ge- 
neral Conclusion.  Here  we  find  a  noble  plea  for  the  Reformation, 
and  a  lucid  statement  of  the  arguments  on  which  its  general  necessity 
18  founded : — 

'^  Reli^'oD,  and  what  alone  the  name  then  imported,  Christianity,  had  in 
the  middle  ages  once  more  become  exclusively  a  doctrine  and  a  command- 
ment, in  other  words,  a  compendium  of  statutes  respecting  God,  eternal  life, 
and  the  means  of  attaining  to  them.  This  showed  itself  in  a  twofold  way ; 
on  the  one  side,  and  as  rei^rds  the  life  of  the  people,  Christianity  was  con- 
ceived in  a  more  or  less  Pelagian  style,  and  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  divinely 
authorised  law  of  life,  a  method  of  moral  and  religious  discipline,  a  finished 
system  of  rules  and  directions  for  serving  God,  and  by  obedience  to  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  man,  either  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  to  merits  or  at 
least,  with  the  divine  aid^  to  earn  salvation.  On  the  other  side,  but  still  in 
connection  with  this,  Christianity,  in  the  sphere  of  the  school  and  specula- 
tion, had  become  an  artificial  complication  of  abstract  definitions  respecting 
divine  things — a  half-understood  and  half-misunderstood  metaphysics  of  the 
deepest  mysteries,  which  proceeded  from  positive  law,  pretended  to  give, 
and  in  its  own  way  actually  gave,  a  ready  answer  to  all  questions  suggest- 
ing themselves  to  the  youthuil  curiosity  about  God  and  the  world,  visible 
and  invisible  things,  attempted  chiefly  to  gratify  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  the  interests  of  theory,  and  set  up  the  dogmatic  formula  in  which  this 
was  done  as  a  condition  of  salvation  equally  with  the  moral  law  of  life ;  so 
that  all  religion  was  made  to  consist  in  squaring  faith  and  action  according 
to  certain  fixed  and  prescribed  types,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  salvation 

in  time  or  eternity A  heap  of  corrupt,  injurious,  and  obstructive 

niatei-ials  bad  been  accumulated  in  the  Cliristian  world,  and  especially  in 
the  church. 

*'*•  \n  what  way  should  the  tiansition  from  the  antiquated  state  of  matters 
into  the  fresher,  purer,  more  Christian,  and  more  moral  one,  have  been 
effected  ?  In  general  there  were  two  ways  practicable.  The  Reformation 
might  have  been  attempted  upon  the  existing  basis  of  the  church,  to  wit, 
the  ecclefliastical  aristocracy  and  monarchy ;  or  it  might  have  been  attempted 

in  defiance  of  these,  upon  the  fouiidation  of  Scripture.     If  then, 

there  existed  an  imperative  necessity  for  reformation,  and  if  the  way  pro- 
posed by  the  Synods  was,  as  we  have  shown,  insufficient,  or,  at  least,  as  no 
one  will  deny,  impracticable,  the  only  alternative  left  was  a  reformation  upon 
the  basis  of  Scripture,  and  by  the  introduction  and  spread  of  a  purer  Chris- 
tian spirit,  whicn  would  gradually  gain  the  ascendancy,  and,  concentrating 
itself  at  last  in  great  personages^  wage  a  ffeneral  warfare  with  whatever  was 
eormpt,  folse,  and  obstructive.  ....  Here  too,  however,  we  can  conceive 
two  snapes  of  the  matter,  viz.,  a  thoroughly  tranquil  development  of  the 
new  Christian  spirit  from  the  heart  outwards,  by  means  of  doctrine  and 
monil  influence,  and  an  exhaustive  outbreak  of  it  in  bold  and  determined 
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act3 ;  in  other  words,  either  a  reformatory  evolutioD,  or  a  reformatoiy  ea« 
tastrophe." 

The  former  was  the  view  which  Erasmus  took  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  thing  should  be  done,  the  latter  was  Luther's  view  of  it 
"  Words,"  Luther  said,  "  are  no  longer  of  any  use ;  it  is  now  time  to 
act,  and  on  that  principle  we  must  proceed." 

^^  For  every  thing  there  is  a  time :  there  was  a  time  for  the  inflaenoe 
quietly  exercised  upon  the  mind  by  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  and 
there  was  also  a  time  for  the  heroic  action  of  the  reformers  themselTes. 
Without  the  former  there  could  have  been  no  Reformation  at  all,  at  least 
it  could  not  possibly  have  become  the  common  cause  of  the  people.  With- 
out the  latter  it  must  have  continued  in  its  mere  rudiments,  and  would 
never  have  eventuated  in  the  actual  foundation  of  a  new  and  purified  state 
of  the  church.  In  so  far  as  they  fulfilled  a  historical,  and  in  that  a  divine 
mission,  we  recognize  both  as  great  and  worthy  of  commendation.^ 


CUSTOMS  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  JEWS.^ 

Let  not  our  readers  take  alarm.  We  hare  no  intention  of  inflicting 
upon  them  a  formal  review  of  the  string  of  volumes  whose  titles  stana 
at  the  foot  of  this  article ;  but  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  gleanings 
from  their  pages, — such  notices  of  modem  Jewish  customs  and  opin- 
ions as  have  struck  us  either  by  their  novelty  or  their  interest  And, 
first,  as  regards  the  customs  of  the  synagogue. 

A  Jewish  synagogue  having  five  hundred  sittings  will  bring  in,  on 
an  average,  six  guineas  per  sitting,  thus  yielding  three  thousand 
guineas  annually.  The  high  seats,  which  Christ  said  were  loved  by 
many,  are  those  near  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  Pentateuch  is  de- 
posited, and  which  stands  towards  the  east ;  the  lowest  seat  is  that 
next  the  door.  The  charge  for  sittings  is  determined  by  their  situa- 
tion, and  varies  from  two  to  fifteen  guineas.  Each  seat  has  a  locker 
in  which  the  holder  deposits  his  phylacteries,  veil,  garment,  books, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  charge  already  mentioned,  taxes  are  levied  on 
each  sitting,  amongst  which  are  the  following :— Five  shillings  in  the 
pound  to  supply  the  necessitous  Jews  with  unleavened  bread  during 
the  eight  days  of  the  Passover,  at  the  rate  of  eight  pounds'  weight  to 
each  member  of  a  family ;  a  like  sum  towards  burying  the  poor ;  and 
others  of  a  similar  amount  for  keeping  the  sanctuary  in  order,  and  for 
paying  singers,  clerks,  doorkeepers,  butchers,  circumcisers,  &c 

Should  the  fund  of  a  synagogue  by  those  means  reach  to  three 
thousand  guineas  annually,  the  expenditure  may  be  six  thousand,  for 
which  provision  is  variously  made.  One  way  of  doing  so  may  be  ob- 
served between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in 
any  synagogue;  but  so  singular  is  the  process,  that  the- visitant  re- 
quires a  key  to  make  it  intelligible.  This,  however,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  fu^-nishing. 

^  The  Jewish  Chronicle. — The  Jewish  Adyocate.*-The  Jewish  Intelligencer. — 
The  Jewish  Herald.— The  Friend  of  Israel.    London,  1 855. 
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It  is  a  rule  that  six  portiona  of  the  roatateucli  shall  be  read  every 
Sabbathy  the  singers  and  readers  standing  part  of  the  time  on  an  ele- 
vated desk,  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  circumference.    Now  the  Pentateuch 
being  deposited  in  the  holy  of  holies  must  be  brought  to  the  desk  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  privilege  of  fetching  it  from  thence  is  sold  by 
auction.     The  chief  clerk,  who  knows  every  person  in  the  synagogue, 
officiates  as  auctioneer,  and  the  highest  bidder  is  of  course  the  buyer. 
To  him  the  clerk  immediately  proceeds ;  but  it  may  be  tliat  he  will 
say,  ''  I  make  it  a  present  to  such  a  person,"  for  uistance  Abraham 
Jacobs.     If  so,  Abraham  Jacobs,  while  all  is  silent,  takes  hold  of  his 
garment,  wraps  it  round  him,  and  walks  with  a  solemn  step  before  the 
chief  reader.    On  reaching  the  holy  of  holies,  he  draws  aside  the  cur- 
tain, and,  as  the  people  shout  a  form  of  prayer,  (as  they  suppose  the 
Israelites  did  when  Moses  descended  from  Mount  Sinai),  he  takes  the 
Pentateuch  out  of  its  place  in  his  arms  and  pats  it  on  the  reader's 
shoulder,  and  then  goes  to  thank  the  buyer  for  the  honour  he  has  con- 
ferred.   The  Jews,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  reader  advances  to  the 
desk,  press  around  him,  kiss  the  Pentateuch,  and  touch  it  with  their 
hands.    Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  privilege  has  been  purchased 
as  low  as  sixpence  and  as  high  as  fifty  guineas.    The  cost  is  consider- 
able whenever  marriages  or  circumcisions  have  taken  place  amongst 
the  Jews  of  higher  rank ;  for,  as  the  honour  can  only  be  engaged  by 
one,  many  contend  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  it ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition is  often  continued  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  treasury  box. 
As  soon  as  the  reader  gains  the  desk,  he  takes  off  the  mantles,  and 
the  gold  and  silver  bells  Irom  the  sacred  veil,  when  a  ruler,  standing 
on  one  side,  desires  the  clerk  to  call  up  one  of  the  congregation 
to  have  a  portion  of  Scripture  read  to  him.    The  person  thus  called 
goes  up  solemnly,  takes  the  fringes  on  the  hem  of  his  garment,  lays 
them  in  a  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  kisses  them  three  times,  and  utters 
a  short  prayer.    When  the  reader  has  chaunted  a  chapter,  he  does  as 
he  did  before ;  the  Pentateuch  is  then  rolled  up,  and  the  reader  offers 
np  a  prayer  for  the  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  or  any  other 
relations  or  friends  of  the  individual.    The  number  of  these  prayers 
is  at  the  hearer's  own  option,  as  also  is  the  sum  contributed  for  them. 
Sometimes  from  twenty  to  fifty  prayers  are  offered,  at  seldom  less  than 
sixpence,  but  sometimes  at  as  much  as  a  guinea  each.    In  this  way, 
six  persons  are  called  up  every  Sabbath,  and  the  whole  congregation 
is  passed  through  in  a  year. 

When  the  appointed  portions  of  the  Scripture  have  been  read,  the 
honour  of  taking  the  scroll  by  the  two  bottom  handles  and  holding  it 
up, — an  effort  which  requires  great  skill  and  strength, — is  sold  by  auc- 
tion ;  as  also  is  that  of  replacing  the  Pentateuch  m  the  holy  of  holies. 
For  each  of  these  from  one  shilling  to  fifty  guineas  has  been  obtained; 
the  whole  amount  ^for  perquisites  to  the  clerks,  readers,  &c.,  are  given 
in  addition,)  going  mto  the  treasury  for  charitable  purposes.^ 

^  Some  yeuB  tgo  it  was  stated  that  the  treasury  of  the  great  London  magogue 
was  at  A  low  ebb.  On  the  foUowing  Sabbath  the  late  Nathan  Rothschild  ^t  hi 
one  tiioasand  gfiinnaSj  his  la4y  five  nnndred,  and  m  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
the  sum  depoMtsd  in  it  amoontsd  to  twenfy-eiglit  liiuiiiiil  pounds. 
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Auotiier  singular  practice  is  worthy  of  being  recorJed,  as  illustrative 
of  the  precise  attention  of  the  Jews  to  what  they  regard  as  their  duty, 
— coiLsideration  for  the  poor,  and  a  generous  expenditure  in  sacred 
service.  In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Leviticus,  it  is  said,  among 
tiie  directions  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  "  And  ye  shall  take  ye  on 
the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and 
the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook.'*  All  Jews  who 
can  afford" it,  therefore,  now  have  a  goodly  bough;  sometimes  one  of 
an  almond  tree ;  another  of  a  willow,  which  must  have  good  leaves 
and  have  grown  beside  a  brook ;  and  a  third  of  myrtle,  which  must 
neither  have  more  nor  less  than  three  leaves  at  top,  and  for  which  a 
guinea  is  often  paid.  The  two  latter  are  then  bound  round  the  former, 
and  the  whole  is  decorated  with  ribands.  They  also  preserve  goodly 
fruit,  and  for  this  tlie  citron  is  chosen.  It  may  be  obtained,  preserved, 
at  the  confectioners',  for  ono  shilling  or  fifteen  pence ;  but  the  Jews 
use  it  as  it  arrives  from  Barbary  or  Portugal.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  tho  co3t  unior  such  circumstances  would  not  be  great ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  affirm  tliat  no  citrons  have  been  used  for  the  last  thirty 
years  but  what  have  been  purchased  at  two  or  three  guineas  each. 
During  the  war  with  France  several  Jewish  merchants  speculated  in 
them,  but  it  sometimes  happened  that,  from  the  capture  of  the  vessels 
or  contrary  winds,  out  of  ten  cargoes  only  one  arrived,  and  they  were 
then  sold  as  high  as  twenty  guineas  each.  When  a  large  cargo  is 
received  safe,  they  may  not  cost  more  than  one  shilling  each,  yet  the 
ultimate  charge  of  them  may  be  considerable.  The  fact  is,  that  should 
a  Jew  have  five  hundred,  ho  must  take  them  all  to  the  high  priest, 
who  examines  them  carefully.  From  half  of  them,  perhaps,  the  stalks 
will  fall  ofi",  and  these  every  one  knows  to  be  defiled.  But  if  the  rabbi 
discovers  any  with  black  or  white  spots,  or  ill-shaped,  or  having  a 
crooked  stalk,  he  pronounces  these  defiled  also ;  so  that  perhaps  a 
tenth  part  only  will  be  declared  fit  for  the  purpose  mtended|  and  these 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  whole. 

This  singular  provision  is  made  in  order  that  on  the  eight  mornings 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  all  in  a  Jewish  househould  may  take  the 
goodly  branch  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  citron  in  the  left,  and  hold 
them  together,  and  say  their  prayers,  and  shake  them  nine  times  in  their 
habitations.     In  the  synagogue  this  is  done  with  many  ccrenionies. 

Some,  it  is  obvious,  are  too  poor  to  incur  such  heavy  charges.  For 
them,  therefore,  two  goodly  boughs  and  two  citrons  always  lie  on  the 
desk  of  the  synagogue ;  these  they  are  allowed  to  use  gratuitously. 
And,  in  order  that  every  person  in  a  household  may  be  thus  provided, 
some  Jews  purchase  a  goodly  bough  and  a  citron,  and  go  to  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  houses,  of  a  morning,  receiving  from  two  to  seven 
shillings  for  their  trouble  from  each  householder. 

A  brief  statement  should  now  be  given  of  Jewish  customs  at  the 
close  of  life.  The  Jews  imagine  that  the  two  greatest  acts  that  can 
be  performed  for  a  man  are  saying  pc^yers  for  him  when  dying,  and 
following  him  when  dead  to  the  grave ;  on  the  principle  that  he  who 
does  another  a  favour  in  different  circumstances  may  be  selfish  from 
an  expectation  of  its  return,  but  that  in  these  cases  the  motive  must 
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be  pure,  as  no  such  expectation  can  be  indulged.  When  a  Jew  is 
djring,  it  is  no  unusual  thing,  therefore,  for  liis  friends  and  relations  to 
inform  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  fact.  A  poor  Jew  (as  well  as 
a  rich  one)  always  has  at  such  a  time  two  nurses  to  attend  to  him  and 
say  prayers.  He  may  have  them  night  and  day  for  months,  the  whole 
expense,  together  with  that  of  doctors,  &c.,  being  defrayed  from  the 
treasury  of  the  synagogue.  Those  who  attend  a  Jew  in  his  dying 
moments  are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  symptoms  of  death ;  for, 
though  burial  takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  instances  are  very 
rare  of  persons  being  buried  alive.  The  departed  lies  on  the  same  bed 
for  one  hour ;  a  feather  is  put  on  his  lips  to  be  blown  away  if  he  slK)uld 
breathe,  and,  as  it  is  reckoned  an  honour,  the  Jews  stop  during  that 
time ;  they  strip  the  corpse  and  lay  it  on  the  ground,  or  in  some  cases 
carry  it  to  another  room.  A  black  cloth  is  now  obtained  from  the 
83magogue  to  lay  over  the  corpse ;  a  pewter  plate  with  salt  is  gene- 
rally put  on  the  breast,  from  a  notion  that  it  is  thereby  kept  from 
smelling;  oil  is  put  iu  a  vessel  and  a  cotton  wick  inserted ;  a  basiu 
covered  with  a  clean  napkin  is  brought  forth ;  and  two  watchers  (pro- 
vided by  the  synagogue  if  the  individual  be  poor)  sit  by  the  dead. 

An  hour  before  the  time  of  burial,  certain  people  come  from  the 
synagogue  to  wash  and  shroud  the  corpse,  in  the  ablution  of  which 
from  forty  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  may  be  used.  Before  it  leaves  the 
house,  the  husband  for  the  wife,  the  wife  for  the  husband,  children 
for  parents,  and  parents  for  children,  &c.,  &c.,  stand  on  one  side  the 
coffin,  and  the  clerk  of  the  synagogue  on  the  other,  while,  as  each  re- 
lation leans  over  the  coflin,  the  clerk  takes  a  knife,  makes  a  slit  on 
the  right  side  of  the  male  or  female's  upper  garment,  about  two  inches 
long,  and  then  tears  it  two  inches  larger.  The  garments  must  be  worn 
in  this  state  for  thirty-one  days. 

AVhen  any  of  the  Jews  assembled  cannot  follow  the  corpse  to  the 
grave,  a  pail  of  water  and  a  jug  are  brought,  with  which  they  may 
wash  each  others  hands.  The  first  takes  the  water  and  pours  it  over 
the  hands  of  the  second  three  times,  but  he  must  not  touch  them  with 
the  vessel.  The  vessel  is  then  placed  upon  the  ground,  when  he  who 
is  washed  takes  it  up  and  does  the  same  for  him  who  washed  him, 
and  so  the  process  of  ablution  is  carried  on  through  the  whole. 

The  cofQns  of  rich  and  poor  alike  arc  made  of  firm  deal  boards, 
merely  planed  over  to  prevent  splinters  from  running  into  the  hands. 
The  shrouds  arc  generally  woollen ;  but  some  of  the  more  wealthy  are 
buried  in  fine  Imen.  The  Jews  have  no  walking  funerals,  and  no  dif- 
ference is  apparent  between  that  of  a  poor  man  and  that  of  a  rich  man, 
except  the  reUitions  or  friends  of  the  latter  should  follow  him  in  car- 
riages. It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  corpse  to  be  followed  by  a 
miHtitade  consisting  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  persons.  This 
is  frequently  to  be  witnessed  in  London,  in  the  Whitechapel  Road,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  several  Jewish  burial-grounds.  Publi- 
city is  given  to  a  case  of  dissolution  in  two  ways.  One  is  by  announce- 
ment in  the  synagogue ;  for,  when  a  person  has  died,  the  clerk  in  the 
midst  of  the  prayer  stops,  and  with  a  loud  voice  mentions  his  name, 
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the  place  where  the  corpse  lies,  and  the  hour  of  interment.  The  other 
is  more  remarkahle.  One  of  the  Jews  belonging  to  the  synagogne 
goes  to  the  places  frequented  by  his  people,  having  a  copper  money- 
box in  the  shape  of  a  half-gallon  cask,  secured  by  a  lock  and  key,  with 
a  slit  large  enough  to  admit  a  penny  piece.  The  peculiar  sound  of 
the  box  when  snaken  intimates  that  some  one  is  dead ;  the  Jews 
therefore  flock  around  the  bearer,  make  every  enquiry,  and  cast  into 
the  box  what  they  please.  This  is  always  done,  unless  the  departed 
was  an  illegitimate  child,  a  person  of  very  impure  life,  or  one  ^ossiy 
negligent  of  Jewish  forms.  In  these  cases  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
nine  persons  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  So  infaq^ous,  indeed,  is 
it  to  be  an  exception  to  the  custom  just  alluded  to,  that  it  is  sometimes 
referred  to  many  years  after  as  a  stigma  upon  even  distant  relations. 
When  Jews  quarrel,  it  may  be  in  the  synagogue,  one  will  sometimes 
say  to  the  other,  "  I  know  something  about  you ;  don't  unlock  my  lips, 
or  I  will  disgrace  you."  And  when  he  is  dared  to  utter  all  he  knows, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  reply,  if  it  cannot  be  charged  on  a  nearer  rela- 
tion, "  Why,  your  great-grandfather,  or  your  fourth  cousin  died,  and 
the  box  did  not  go  for  him. 

Females  very  rarely  or  never  attend  a  corpse  to  the  grave,  but  it  is 
heart-rending  to  witness  their  mourning.  When  the  males  retire,  all 
sit  down  upon  the  ground,  and  a  hard  boiled  ^gg  is  cut  in  pieces  and 
divided  amongst  them.  This  posture  is  maintained  for  seven  days, 
during  which  visitors  come,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
to  offer  consolation ;  and,  should  the  party  visited  be  poor,  money  or 
refreshments  are  usually  given  in  secret.  The  light  which  had  been 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  corpse  is  kept  burning  during  thirty-one  days, 
(as  Aaron  was  mourned  for  during  that  time) ;  it  is  called  the  light  of 
the  departed  spirit ;  and,  according  to  the  clearness  or  dimness  of  the 
flame,  they  determine  the  spirit's  comfort  or  discomfort.  For  the  first 
seven  days  a  congregation  assembles  night  and  morning,  and  every 
morning  the  water  and  napkin  are  changed,  under  the  idea  that  the 
spirit  comes  and  purifies  itself  with  them.  On  every  anniversary  of 
the  death,  too,  a  light  must  bum  in  the  same  way  for  four-and-twenty 
hours :  a  fast  must  be  kept  for  that  time,  and  the  synagogue  must  be 
yisitcd  night  and  morning  to  say  Eodesh  (prayers)  in  its  behalf. 

All  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  it  is  to  be  remarked^  are  traceable  to 
two  sources — the  corruption  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  and  the  tradi- 
tions which  they  consider  as  in  the  highest  degree  authoritative.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  tales  current  amongst  them,  and  which  exert  the 
greatest  influence,  the  following  may  be  given : — Rabbi  Manasseh  was 
travelling  in  Spain,  and  saw  on  a  hill  at  a  great  distance  a  man  with  a 
bundle  of  sticks  on  his  shoulder,  whom,  from  being  versed  in  thcKabala, 
he  knew  to  be  dead.  As  the  Rabbi  gazed,  he  saw  the  dead  man  take 
the  sticks  from  his  shoulder,  strike  a  light  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
wood  together,  kindle  a  fire,  antl  lay  himself  down,  when  he  was  soon 
consumed  to  ashes.  Then  came  the  Angel  Gabriel  with  a  broom  in 
his  hand  and  swept  the  ashes  together,  and  from  them  the  dead  man 
arose  to  life.  On  which  the  Rabbi  drew  near  and  asked  him  of  what 
crime  he  had  been  guilty  while  in  life,  that  he  should  have  to  under- 
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eo  such  torments.  To  this  the  dead  man  replied,  '^  I  have  now  been 
dead  twenty  years ;  I  was  a  most  wicked  Jew,  doing  every  thing  vile 
except  murder,  so  that,  the  moment  I  died,  I  was  doomed  to  go  day 
by  day  for  a  hundred  years  to  collect  sticks  in  a  wood,  set  them  on 
fire,  and  be  consumed  as  you  have  seen.  This  day,  twenty  years  of 
the  time  have  expired,  but  alas  I  eighty  remain  r  Then  asked  the 
Rabbi,  "  Is  there  no  help  for  you  in  the  lower  world  T  To  whic^  the 
dead  man  answered,  '^  yes.  I  have  a  son  living  in  Andalusia  in  Spain, 
and  if  he  would  say  Rodesh  I  should  be  redeemed  from  my  torments." 
Then  said  the  Rabbi,  ''  Why  did  not  your  son  say  Kodcsh  according 
to  the  customs  of  our  people  ?"  and  the  reply  was,  "  I  was  so  dreadfully 
wicked  that  I  did  not  deserve  it,  acting  unkindly  to  my  children,  while 
I  sinned  against  God.*^ 

Then  the  Rabbi  promised  to  visit  the  son,  and  resumed  his  journey. 
After  travelling  many  leagues,  he  entered  a  synagogue,  and,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  inquired  about  deceased  people,  and 
particularly  concerning:  the  man  who  had  died  twenty  years  before. 
But  the  answer  was,  that  he  must  not  inquire,  as  that  person  was  very 
wicked,  and  his  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  synagogue. 
Then  the  Rabbi  told  what  he  had  witnessed,  and  at  length  found  out 
the  son,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  his  father's  condition  than  his  heart 
melted  within  him,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  neglected  to  say  Kodesh 
because  his  father  had  acted  most  wickedly  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  Grod.  But  the  Rabbi  entreated  him  to  say  Eodesh,  and  the  young 
man  promised  to  say  them.  That  night,  accordingly,  he  did  so  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation ;  and  between  eleven  and  twelve  the  cur- 
tains of  the  Rabbi  were  drawn  aside,  and  the  dead  man  appeared  with 
a  shining  spot  upon  his  body,  and  spoke :  "  See  the  utility  of  saying 
Eodesh ;  the  first  prayer  my  son  uttered  has  delivered  me  from  a  year's 
torment,  and  every  time  he  does  so  I  shall  have  a  year  less  to  sufier." 

We  stop  here,  to  return,  perhaps,  to  the  subject  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. 


Classified  Abridgment  of  ihs  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education^  for  the  use  of  School-managers  and  Teachers.  By 
Sdcom  S.  Laubie,  A.m.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

England^s  Educational  Crisis  :  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Viscount  Palmerston,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 
By  E.  R.  HuMPHBEYs,  LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar 
School    London :  T.  Bosworth,  215  Regent  Street    18S6. 

Tbb  subject  of  education  is,  in  our  day,  one  that  occupies  no  small 
share  of  public  attention,  and  a  variety  of  schemes  haye  been  advo- 
cated with  a  view  to  its  more  general  diffusion.  None  will  doubt  that 
reformati<m  is  better  than  punishment,  that  the  exertion  of  moral 
suaaioii  is  much  more  likely  to  effect  the  end,  than  the  employment  of 
lAyrical  lestrainty  and  that  examination  into  the  actual  state  of  affairs, 
•hews  diat  we  have  been  too  rashW  concluding  that  we  are  a  highly 
and  genenUy  educated  people.    We  are  fiEtr,  however,  from  going  the 
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length  of  those  who  magnify  our  deficiency  in  this  respect  with  the  view; 
of  urging  forward  sectarian  projects,  or  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  education  from  which  scriptural  knowledge  is  either  excluded  or  is 
thrust  into  a  comer — an  example  of  both  of  which  erroneous  methods 
of  viewing  the  subject,  was  furnished  in  the  Lord  Advocate's  Edu- 
cation Bill  of  last  year,  which  happily  failed  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land. 

It  is  accordingly  with  feelings  of  gratification  and  with  warm  wishes 
for  its  eventual  success,  that  we  have  read  the  proposals  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bill  for  Scotland,  of  which  Lord  Monteagle  has  riven  notice. 
It  embodies  what  will  satisfy  the  clergy  of  the  Church  or  Scotland — 
what  interferes  not  with,  but  acknowledges  the  Church's  right  of 
superintendence  over  the  parish  schools, — which  will  naturally  elevate 
the  status  of  the  active  and  useful  teacher — provide  for  him  a  retiring 
allowance  when  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or  the  prostration  of  sickness 
disable  him  from  work, — and  likewise,  in  a  simple  and  effectual  manner 
does  away  with  the  tedious,  painful,  and  unsatisfactory  process,  by 
means  of  which  alone  an  immoral  teacher  could  be  deprived  of  the 
office  he  has  abused.    We  confidently  expect  that  the  friends  of  the 
Church  will  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  strengthen  Lord  Mont- 
eagle's  hands ;  while  it  will  still  remain  an  open  question,  calling  for 
careful  and  serious  consideration, — in  what  manner,  where  there  is  A 
deficiency  in  the  means  of  popular  instruction  in  our  large  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages,  and  elsewhere,  that  deficiency  can  best  be 
supplied,  so  as  to  work  out  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem,  in  what 
manner  the  lower  strata  of  society  may,  as  regards  the  youth,  be  per- 
vaded and  acted  upon  by  the  healthful  stimulus  of  a  sound  and  useful 
education. 

Amidst  the  general  attention  that  has  been  directed  to  this  subject, 
it  has  become  apparent  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  we  thank- 
fully admit  that,  as  regards  the  denominational  scheme,  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  has  been  very 
valuable.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  our  Church  exhibited  a  natural 
diffidence  in  availing  herself  of  this  boon,  fearing  that  her  indepen- 
dence might  thereby  be  infringed  upon,  and  that  a  certain  system  of 
espionage  might  be  put  into  operation,  as  regarded  her  schools,  paro- 
chial or  sessional.  The  judgment  of  the  Church,  however,  has  de- 
cided that  she  should  avail  herself  of  this  help  as  largely  as  possible, 
— that  the  doing  so,  leaves  her  wholly  untrammeled, — and  that  the 
periodical  visits  of  the  Government  Inspector,  himself  usually  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  elected  with  the  concurrence  of  the  education  committee 
of  the  church  whose  schools  he  is  to  visit,  as  invited  by  their  managersL 
is  calculated  to  exert  a  very  wholesome  influence,  alike  on  teacher  ana 
pupils.  The  looking  forward  to  this  visit,  excites  in  every  right-minded 
and  zealous  teacher  a  spirit  of  corresponding  diligence ;  while  the  ad- 
dition made  to  his  salary,  if  he  be  the  holder  of  a  government  certifi- 
cate of  merit,  and  the  payment  made  to  him  on  account  of  the  pupil- 
teachers,  who,  if  judiciously  selected  and  carefully  trained,  can  render 
him  such  material  help, — make  him  sensible  of  the  solid  advantages 
aosruing  from  such  a  system,— for  the  most  part,  so  judiciously  and 
fairly  wrought  out.  .*''•'  ^ 
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The  rarious  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  necessitated  by 
enlargement  of  the  original  plan,  and  the  fruit  of  increasing  experience 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  appointment  and  appli- 
cation of  the  large  parliamentary  grant  to  educational  purposes — 
scattered  through  a  very  considerable  number  of  blue  books, — certainly 
stood  in  nee<l  of  a  clear  and  concise  exposition,  such  as  is  afforded  in 
the  judicious  and  really  useful  pamphlet  of  Mr  Laurie,  the  well-quali- 
fied {Secretary  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  most  convenient  manual  of  reference,  and  we  beg  leave  strongly 
to  recommend  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  ministers,  teachers,  and  of 
all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  requirements  that 
must  be  satisfied  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  building-grants  for 
new  schools,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  certificates  of  merit  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  the  regulations  regarding  pupil-teachers  and  Queen's 
scholars  at  Normal  Schools,  are  ex})laiued  in  Mr  Laurie's  little  work. 

The  other  publication  on  our  table; entitled  "  England's  Educational 
Crisis,*'  advocates  the  expediency  of  government  appointing  a  "  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction," — a  subject  which,  from  recent  reference  to 
the  subject,  government  appear  to  have  in  view.  We  cannot,  we  con- 
fesSy  see  the  imperative  call  for  the  creation  of  such  an  office,  which,  if 
report  be  correct,  is  intended  to  be  filled  first  of  all  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  Such  an  appointment  would  seem  to  pre-suppose  a  national 
system  of  education,  the  mention  of  which  raises  a  whole  host  of 
anxious  and  perplexing  questions.  For  all  essential  purposes,  at  pre- 
sent, such  a  step  appears  to  us  to  be  uncalled  for,  tliough  we  confess 
the  importance  of  Dr  Humphrey's  remarks  regarding  the  need  for  a  pro- 
per regulation  of  not  a  few  of  the  English  educational  foundations  of 
more  ancient  date,  and  also  regarding  the  propriety  of  more  extended 
effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  outcast  and  more  necessitous  portion 
of  the  juvenile  community.  A  portion  of  Dr  Humphrey's  observations 
on  the  latter  topic  we  now  transfer  to  our  pages : — 

**"  After  centuries  of  unavailing  severity,  during  which  it  appeared,  that 
while  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  were  advancing  in  intelligence 
and  wealthy  the  lower  section  was  only  sinking  more  deeply  into  moral  bar- 
barism and  misery ;  some  few  practical  philosophers  began  to  consider,  that 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  if  there  were  not  some  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  worst  criminal,  by  touching  which  with  the  liand  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy he  might  bo  called  l^ack  to  his  original  and  normal  state.  And  trom 
the  voluminous  reports  from  reformatory  prisons,  from  gaol  Chaplains,  and 
other  talented  and  philanthropic  persons  who  have  published  the  results  of 
their  experiences,  the  general  conclusions  to  bo  clearly  deduced  are,  in  the  first 
place,  that  deviations  from  innocence,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,  are  to  a 
Tast  extent  attributable  to  ignorance  ;  and  that  the  suppl  v  of  criminals  is  to 
be  effectually  checked,  not  by  reforming  the  culprit,  when  he  has  become 
toch,  but  rather  by  aaeending  to  the  source  of  the  stream^  and  purifying  the 
fiwUaln. 

^  It  is  only  when  one  reads  and  reflects  upon  the  many  and  powerful  in- 
flnciices  for  evil — ^influences,  which  in  the  present  state  of  things  they  can 
by  DO  existing  jKMubility  escape — surrounding  tons  of  thousands  of  destitute 
raildten  and  children  worse  than  destitute,  in  large  and  populous  cities,  that 
one  can  adequately  estimate  the  great  and  solemn  importance  to  ail  those 
inunortal  sools  of  aa  univermU  «y£fem,  not  only  of  industrial^  but  moral  and 
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Chriatian  education.     We  have  before  us  myriads  of  a  juvenile  populatioD, 
whose  first  impressions  are  the  teachings  of  vice  and  misery  ;  whose  only 
home  is  the  street,  for  withm  doors  they  know  of  nothing  deserving  that  sacred 
name ;  whose  first  enereies  are  directed,  by  the  strong  fear  of  pumshment, 
to  the  acquisition  of  address  in  begging,  or  dexterity  m  stealing ;  whoee  tat 
ideas  of  authority  are  suggested  by  the  policeman's  baton ;  and  whose  earliest 
conception  of  justice  is  a  prison,  where  they  are,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
made  acquainted  with  physical  comfort ;  and  from  which  they  soon  retam 
to  their  former  haunts,  marked,  suspected,  and  watched,  graduates  in  cnme ! 
This  process  is  repeated,  with  aggravated  features,  until  in  the  end,  the  tnri, 
condemnation,  and  transportation,  or  penal  servitude,  of  a  being  thus  trained, 
costs  his  country  more  money ^  though  the  money  forms-  but  a  secondary  cmrn- 
deration^  than  would  have  sufficed  to  educate  him^  a  hundred  times  over^  w 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  a  useful  and  happy  member  of  society, 

*'  What  does  vour  Lordship  suppose  should  be  done  with  all  those  out- 
casts, so  warped  and  stunted  in  mmd  and  body?     It  is  plain,  My  Lord, 
that  we  must  educate  them ;  the  expense  of  domg  so  will  prove  a  saving  m 
the  end,  not  of  money  only^  but  of  human  suffering,    *  In  the  matter  of  po- 
litical, and  still  more,  of  Christian  economy,'  says  M.  De  Metr,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Mettray  Penitentiary, '  there  are  profits  that  ruin  and  losses  that 
enrich.'     We  must  teach  them  their  own  value,  for  which  it  seems  to  them, 
perhaps,  that  no  human  being  cares— the  value  of  what  they  may  ^foome. 
We  must  melt  and  soften  with  the  warmth  of  human  sympathy  all  thoae 
feelings  and  emotions,  now  frozen  by  the  chill  atmosphere  of  neglect  and 
cruelty,  and  endeavour  to  substitute  some  sentiment  of  real  and  practical 
Christianity,  for  that  jealousy  and  enmity  toward  the  more  favoured  clusea, 
that  have  hitherto  made  them  as  Arabs  in  the  community.    To  reform 
criminals,  while  we  take  no  measures  to  stop  the  supply,  is  neither  a  mow 
sensible  or  more  hopeful  undertaking,  than  to  work  a  ship's  pumps  and 
leave  the  leak  open.     We  must  simply  do,  as  other  nations  have  been  long 
doing  with  the  happiest  results,  compel  all  children  to  attend  public  schools^ 
whose  parents  cannot  send  them  to  private  places  of  education ;  and  con- 
struct tne  proper  machinery,  as  well  for  teaching  them,  as  for  ensuring  that 
they  shall  come  to  be  taught.     This  appears  to  be  the  only  hopHS  for  society 
just  now,  because  to  expect  any  aid  from  parental  co-operation  in  such  cases 
as  I  have  described,  until  our  educated  generation  shall  have  become  adult, 
is  to  anticipate  from  the  firat  stage  of  a  reformation  the  fruit,  which  we  ctti 
hope  to  gather  only  from  the  maturity  of  ite  discipline.    To  reform  crimi- 
nals, or,  rather,  to  eradicate  crime,  to  kill  its  germs  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in 
the  numan  heart,  we  must  not  only  teach,  but  unteach.     It  is  an  error  to 
suppose,  that,  in  contact  with  others,  any  human  being  can  grow  up  alto* 
gether  uneducated.    The  distinction  really  existing  in  the  moral  world  k 
not  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated;  but  between  those  educated 
to  defy  God  and  outrage  man,  and  those  educated  to  fear  God  and  kfve  their 
neighbours. 


*'  The  educational  machinery  for  social  reformation,  as  &r  as  It  has  1 
yet  constructed,  consists  of  preventive  and  corrective  institutiona.  To  the  for- 
mer class  belong  the  Ragged  Schools,  now  starting  into  existence ;  the  Schoola 
attached  to  the  several  workhouses,  and  the  various  asylums  opened  by 
private  benevolence  for  juvenile  and  homeless  outcasts ;  such  as  tne  Home 
for  boys,  at  Hungcrford  Bridge  in  London.  Of  the  effect  of  such  establish- 
ments we  are  yet  enabled  to  judge  only  by  the  moral  condition  of  those 
communities,  where  a  truly  national  education  has  rendeied  sack  supple- 
0ientary  expedients  unnecessary.  And  the  estimate  thus  approximated 
0eems  to  encourage  a  hope,  that  a  judicious  perseverance  in  the  preww/irt 
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agencies  may  in  time  supersede,  to  a  considemble  extent,  the  necessity  of 
the  corrective, 

"  Under  this  latter  class  may  be  enumerated  those  many  and  large  esta- 
blishments, in  which  industrial  and  moral  training  lias  been  substituted  for 
actual  punishment,  and  which  appear  destined  to  produce  a  stiango  and 
happy  revolution  in  our  theories  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

*'  The  earliest  foundation  of  a  '  colony  for  deserted  children  and  detenus^ 
was  that  laid  by  M.  Pestalozzi,  in  1775,  at  Neuhoff  in  Switzerland,  from 
which  it  was  subsequently  removed  eventually  to  Verdun ;  but,  like  many 
other  great  and  beneficiai  innovations,  it  was  surrounded  every  where  by 
untoward  circumstances  and  impediments  to  success.  His  example  was 
followed  by  M.  Fellenbcrg,  at  Hofwyl  near  Berne,  in  1779;  and  shortly 
after,  M.  Vehrli,  who  had  been  trained  with  Fellenberff,  brouc;ht  the  sys- 
tem by  skill  and  energjr  to  a  degree  of  pjerfcction,  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  institutions  all  over  Switzerland. 

"  In  England,  the  work  of  regeneration  was  zealously  undertaken  by 
private  individuals.  The  Philanthropic  Society,  in  1778,  put  forth  an  effort, 
which,  dependent  as  it  was  on  the  circumscribed  means  and  influences  of  a 
few  benevolent  persons,  was  transient  and  ineffectual.  In  1820,  a  second 
attempt  was  mmlc  at  Stretton,  the  fate  of  which  I  sliall  record  in  the  words 
of  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  extracted  from  a  recently  spoken  address  on  the  subject. 
*  The  experiment  had  been  tried  for  thirty-six  years  by  the  Magistrates  of 
Warwickshire  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore,  where  they  had  found  that  the 
influence  of  kindness  was  all  powerful.  An  important  ([uestion  was,  at 
whose  expense  was  the  rcformatorv  system  to  be  carried  on  ?  He  concurred 
with  the  Chairman,  tliat  they  could  not  exp>ect  private  benevolence  to  carry 
it  out  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  required  in  ttiis  country.  If  it  was  not 
made  a  part  of  the  national  institution,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  proceed. 
From  1818  to  March  1864,  did  the  Magistrates  of  Warwickshire  go  on  en- 
deavouring to  bring  their  institution  under  the  notice  of  Government,  but 
all  in  vain,  until  the  day  htfore  it  closed.  The  Government  did  then  offer  to 
dole  out  a  small  pittance ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  institution  died  the 
next  day.'  In  the  mean  time  the  Government  had  established  a  peniten- 
tiary' at  *Parkhurst ;  and  since  then,  many  private  institutions  of  tnc  same 
tendency  have  been  opened,  among  wliich,  the  excellence  and  success  of  its 
arrangements,  familiar  to  the  public  through  the  reports  of  its  zealous  Chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  entitle  the  Ued  Hill  Scliool  to  a  distinguished 
pre-eminence.  In  Holland  also  the  system  has  been  introduced  extensively 
and  successfully.  But  in  France,  though  attention  has  been  more  recently 
devoted  to  the  subject,  the  scale  of  the  institutions  and  the  success  of  their 
operations  have  already  far  surpassed  those  of  other  nations ;  so  fur  that  the 
lai^  colonies  at  Marseilles  and  Mettray,  founded  respectively  by  the  Abbe 
Tessiaux,  and  the  Societe  Patemelle,  whose  views  were  carried  out  by  M. 
M.  De  Metz  and  De  Courteilles,  are  generally  regarded  as  models.  The 
dirtinguishing  feature  of  those  colonies,  is  the  adoption  of  agriculture  as 
their  principal  sphere  of  industry.  It  had  been  found,  by  experience  of 
other  modes  of  improving  the  time  of  juvenile  detenus,  that  they  fJEiiled  to 
produce  beneficial  mfluences  either  on  mind  or  body ;  and  the  considerations 
that  led  to  the  esroeriment  of  agriculture,  will  pernaps  be  moA  fairly  stated 
in  the  (tiandated)  wordls  of  M.  I>e  Metz.^  '  What  is  wanting  then,  morally 
and  physicdly.  to  those  children  whom  idleness  has  demoralized,  whose 
pMriont  have  been  prematurely  developed,  and  to  whom  their  parents. 
■mid  their  own  misery,  have  transmittea  a  moral  depravity,  and  a  physical 
eonstitntion  tainted  oy  disease  ?    It  is  to  impart  a  right  direction  to  their 

1  Spoken  at  the  International  Meeting  of  Charity,  Paris,  1855. 
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passions,  to  tranquillize  their  minds,  and  awaken  within  them  amiable  de- 
sires and  pious  aspirations ;  to  purify  their  blood,  to  impart  health  and 
strength  to  their  bodies ;  and  for  this  tbey  require  air,  life  in  the  open  fields, 
peaceful  habits,  and  the  invigorating  labour  of  the  husbandman.'  Whtn 
the  Society  of  Patronage,  authorized  by  the  French  GrOTemment  to  under- 
take the  management  of  young  criminals,  until  they  should  be  in  a  state  to 
be  safely  sent  forth  into  society,  had  resolved  to  found  the  colony  at  Met- 
tray,  they  adopted  the  wise  preliminary  measure  o(  collecting  all  the  acces- 
sible evidence  on  the  subject,  and  even  borrowed  some  suggestions  from  the 
celebrated  Penitentiary  at  Cherry  Hill,  Philadelphia.  It  was,  however,  in 
the  Rauhe  Ilaus,^  at  Horn  near  Hamburgh,  that  their  Commisnoners  found 
in  perfection  the  precedent  of  which  they  were  in  search.  A  colony  had 
been  founded  here  in  1833,  by  M.  Wichem,  on  the  principle  of  esprii  de 
famiUe^  in  order  to  compensate  as^far  as  possible  by  the  sentiment  of  a  home 
for  the  absence  of  the  reality.  1'hc  colonists  were  divided  into  fiunilies, 
each  consisting  of  twelve,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  preceptor  and  a 
matron ;  and  each  of  the^e  families  inhabiting  a  house  erected  by  their  own 
labour,  was  separated,  in  all  domestic  relations,  from  the  rest  of  the  hamlet. 
*  The  discipline  of  the  colony,'  says  M.  De  Metz, '  was  firm  and  severe,  but 
tempered  by  paternal  tendemess.  Moral  reformation  was  the  object— -dili- 
gent unintermitting  labour  were  the  means.  The  kind  solicitude  of  the 
preceptors  never  clashed  with  the  severity,  occasionally  indbpensable,  of  an 
essentially  correctional  system ;  and  none  but  an  eye-witness  can  imagine 
the  depth  of  the  sympathy  that  attached  the  pupils  to  the  colony,  after  thev 
had  been  made  respectable  members  of  society.'  It  was  on  this  model, 
with  the  exception  of  one  feature  borrowed  from  America,  that  the  great 
reformatory  of  Mettray  was  founded,  (Jan.  1840,^  with  the  additional  pro- 
vision,— the  most  important  and  instructive,  pernaps,  of  its  details, — that 
any  pupil  relapsing  into  crime,  after  being  settled  ilbroad  under  surveillance 
of  the  patrons,  should  be  again  remitted  to  the  colony.^' 


JOHN,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER.* 

The  author  of  this  brief  notice  has  drawn  up  his  remarks  on  Bumet-a 
Life  of  Rochester,  solely  from  a  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public  to  a  work  which  learned  men  have  always  admired, 
but  which,  save  by  a  select  few,  is  seldom  perused  now-a-days. 
Notliing,  save  a  true  sense  of  the  merits  of  the  production,  could  war- 
rant any  writer  to  take  it  up  with  the  view  of  recommending  it  to  the 
men  of  our  times.  Burnet  was  eminently  a  judicious  writer,  and  he 
seldom  left  any  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  talents  and  learning 
in  an  incomplete  state.  Dr  Johnson  thus  alludes  to  its  merits :  ^  At 
this  time" — says  he — "  Rochester  was  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr 
Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the  tenour  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  course  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  received  such 
conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  produced  a  total  change  both  of  his  manners  and  opinions." 
The  account  of  these  salutary  conferences  is  given  by  Burnet  in  a  book 

-  _^  »  UtmMj,** ike  rough  houier 

Some  PaaeaReB  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester.     With  ai|. 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  a  Gergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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entitled,  "  Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  which  the  critic  oiiglit  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  philoso- 
pher for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety."  What  Johnson 
could  thus  recommend,  must  have  been  good,  even  though  the  public 
had  not  set  its  seal  to  its  merits.  Besides,  the  lapse  of  time  hath 
imparted  an  interest  to  Burnet's  Lives  of  Hale,  and  Bedell,  and 
Rochester,  which  only  hangs  around  standard  productions.  However 
much  the  men  of  the  age  in  which  Rochester  Uved  must  have  admired 
these  biographies,  however  eagerly  they  may  have  perused  the  pages 
in  which  the  labours  of  love  undertaken  by  the  prudent,  yet  pious 
prelate  in  behalf  of  the  poor  unfortunate  whom  Divine  providence 
threw  in  his  way,  it  was  impossible  that  the  public  of  those  times 
could  regard  these  writings  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  arcnow 
beheld  by  every  zealous  student  of  the  standard  literature  of  his 
native  land.  We  are  not  less  eager  to  hear  what  Burnet  has  to  say 
in  behalf  of  Rochester — not  less  concerned  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  productions  of  that  learned  and  eminent  author  than  to 
know  the  history  of  the  erratic  yet  noble  genius  whom  under  God 
he  was  instrumental  in  delivering  from  going  down  to  destniction. 

The  early  life  of  Rochester  was  spent  much  in  the  same  way  that 
young  men  of  his  rank  used  to  pass  their  time,  in  that  licentious  age 
in  which  ho  lived.  Perhaps  he  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which 
usually  accrue  from  a  liberal  education.  His  masters  were  men  of 
literature  and  science,  and  if  they  failed  to  form  his  character  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  pure  religion,  it  is  certain  that  they  made  it  * 
their  endeavour  to  do  so.  One  of  them,  a  Dr  Balfour,  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  give  his  studies  an  ingenious  and  pious  direction ;  and  of  his 
piety  and  worth  as  a  man,  Rochester  cherished  a  grateful  recollection 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  labours  of 
this  gentleman  had  led  to  lasting  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
or  that  his  pupil  even  showed  any  desire  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of 
divine  truth,  whilst  under  his  care. 

Rochester  was  handsome  in  person,  graceful  in  manners,  and  gener- 
ous and  kind-hearted  to  a  fault,  unless  when  under  the  influence  of 
those  intemperate  sallies  of  mirth  and  recklessness  to  which  in  his  early 
days  he  was  unfortunately  addicted.  He  was  well  read,  and  his  wit, 
refined  by  study  and  the  society  of  men  of  literary  genius,  was  at  once 
subtle  and  dazzling.  His  style  was  pure,  lively,  and  original.  One 
thus  accomplished  could  not  but  please  wherever  he  went,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  in  the  higher  circles  to 
which  his  rank  introduced  him.  Shortly  after  his  appearance  at  court 
he  embraced  an  opportunity  of  going  to  sea,  where,  under  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  and  afterwards  under  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  brave  and  a  prudent  officer.  John  Wilmot,  then,  was  no 
ordinary  man,  even  had  his  genius  never  manifested  itself  as  it  did  in 
after  times.  Whatever  he  may  have  become  afterwards,  in  his  early 
manhood  be  was  one  who  gave  no  signs  of  that  violent  intemperanca 
to  which,  when  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  example  of  dissolute 
and  nngodlv  companions,  be  was  more  prone  than  other  men. 
•   Dp  to  tbds  period  in  bis  life-time,  Rodiester  bad  been  careful  to  ab- 
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stain  from  all  vicious  excess.  Nor  have  we  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  his  principles  had  been  otherwise  than  gow.  It  does  not  appear 
that  in  early  youth  he  had  shown  any  signs  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind. 
Perhaps,  we  would  not  err  did  we  say  &&t  his  character  was  ingenu- 
ous rather  than  pious,  honourable,  but  not  religious.  That  he  became 
desperately  wicked  is  well  known  to  every  one,  so  wicked  that  be 
almost  ceased  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God.  '*  As  to  the  Supreme 
Being,"  says  Burnet,  ^'  he  had  always  some  impression  of  one ;  and 
professed  often  to  me  that  he  had  never  known  an  entire  atheist,  who 
fuUy  believed  there  was  no  God.  Yet  when  he  explained  his  notion 
of  this  being,  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  vast  power,  that  had  none 
of  the  attributes  of  goodness  or  justice  we  ascribe  to  deity."  Hence 
that  laxness  of  morals  which  he  manifested  for  a  long  period. 
The  fear  of  God  was  not  before  his  eyes.  11  is  notion  of  the  beine  of 
God  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  vast  power.  It  is  told  of  him  uat 
he  frequently  indulged  in  frolics,  and  that  his  satires  on  the  character 
and  foibles  of  his  neighbours  were  often  malignant  and  painful.  But 
what  could  be  expected  of  one  whose  views  of  morality  were  so  &nlty. 
"  Morality,"  said  he,  '^  is  a  fine  thing."  But  that  his  admiration  of  it 
amounted  to  anything  like  principle  may  be  justly  questioned,  and 
especially  when  we  hear  him  maintaining  that  it  was  decent  to  profess 
a  love  for  virtue.  Not  that  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  remorse.  ^  Few, 
if  any,  have  ever  succeeded  in  abasing  their  moral  nature  so  far  as  to 
silence  the  warnings  of  conscience.  There  are  times  when  the  seared 
conscience  will  speak  out,  and  it  did  so  with  Rochester.  He  had  hlB 
hours  of  painful  reflection,  his  days  of  mental  agony,  but  it  was  not 
until  Heaven  laid  on  him  the  hand  of  affliction  that  he  manifested  anj 
symptoms  of  a  revival  of  his  moral  powers.  "  He  was  sony" — says 
his  biographer — *^  he  had  lived  so  as  to  waste  his  strength  so  soon^  or 
that  he  had  brought  such  an  ill  name  on  himself;  -and  had  an  agony 
m  his  mind  about  it  which  he  knew  not  well  how  to  express ;  but  at 
such  times,  though  he  complied  with  his  friends  in  allowing  divines 
to  be  sent  for,  he  said  he  had  no  great  mind  to  it,  and  that  it  was  hot 
a  piece  of  his  breeding  to  desire  to  pray  for  him,  in  which  he  joined 
little  himself." 

It  was  when  sore  affliction  had  somewhat  humbled  the  spirit  of  this 
proud  man  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Burnet.  He  felt  that 
his  whole  life  had  been  an  error.  He  was  persuaded  that  his  charac- 
ter had  suffered  from  the  immoral  and  sinful  practices  in  which  hehM 
indulged.  But  his  sentiments  had  nothing  in  them  akin  to  Christia- 
nity. On  the  contrary,  his  feelings  were  only  selfish  and  worldly. 
He  had  still  no  proper  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being  or  of  a  fbture  state  of 
existence.  His  conviction  of  his  own  misconduct  led  him  to  form  a 
resolution  to  change  his  mode  of  life ;  but  the  motives  throu^  which 
he  conceived  it  possible  to  do  so  were  very  inadequate.  His  notions 
of  virtue  or  of  vice  were  still  those  which  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  heathen  moralists  affords,  and  if  he  looked  forward 
to  success  in  his  fnture  endeavours  to  act  a  correct,  righteous  part,  it 
was  in  the  study  of  philosophy  that  he  reposed  his  co^dence. 

When  dealing  with  such  a  spirit  it  was  necessary  that  the  minister 
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of  the  gospel  should  begin  at  the  beginnhig.  For  such  a  labour 
Bishop  Burnet  seems  to  have  been  eminently  qualified.  "  Morality," 
said  he, ''  could  not  be  a  strong  thing,  unless  a  man  were  determined 
by  a  law  within  himself."  When  speaking  thus  he  set  out  with  a 
great  truth,  to  grant  which  is  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
To  proTe  this,  the  admirable  tact  and  clear  judicious  argument  which 
Burnet  employed,  all  tended.  The  inadequacy  of  philosophy  to  heal 
the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man, — the  power  of  prayer  when  made 
in  a  sincere,  earnest  frame  of  mind, — the  necessity  of  meditation  on 
the  being  and  attributes  of  Grod, — the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  good- 
ness of  the  Almighty,  as  manifested  in  the  government  of  the  universe, 
— the  worship  due  the  Creator  of  all  things, — together  with  the  blessed 
results  which  have  their  rise  in  a  sincere  faith  m  these  truths,  are  all 
insisted  on  and  clearly  set  forth  in  Bishop  Burnet's  remarks. 

If  Rochester  showed  much  backwardness  to  entertain  the  doctrines 
of  natural  religion,  his  unwillingness  to  believe  those  of  revelation  were 
yet  more  marked.  The  miracles  of  Scripture  he  held  to  be  a  mere 
trick ;  its  mysteries  no  better  than  a  juggle ;  whilst  the  lives  of  the 
clergy  he  esteemed  the  best  refutation  in  the  world  of  all  that  had 
been  either  written  or  spoken  in  honour  of  Christianity.  In  meeting 
-these  and  other  prejudices  broached  by  the  young  nobleman,  Burnet 
showed  that  the  miracles  of  Scripture  were  facts  which  could  not  ad- 
mit of  imposture ;  that  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  though  above  rea- 
son were  not  opposed  to  it,  and  that,  moreover,  it  was  not  fair  to  judge 
of  any  man's  character  by  blemishes  which  might  exist  in  it,  when 
the  general  tenour  of  his  life  was  opposed  to  them.  Besides,  that 
though  many  conducted  themselves  as  if  they  were  "  lords  over  God's 
heritage,"  yet  that  this  afforded  no  satisfactory  objection  against  the 
argument  in  favour  of  godliness  afforded  by  our  holy  religion,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  exemplary  Ifves  of  many  of  Gcd's  servants  in  the  ministry. 
Perhaps  nowhere  throughout  this  able  work  does  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  achieve  a  more  complete  triumph  over  the  dark  and 
dreary  belief  of  the  sceptic.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few  paragraphs, 
the  author  hath  comprised  all  that  learned  and  pious  divines  have  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  the  cavils  of  wicked  and  unbelieving  men. 
That  he  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  disciple 
IB  evident  from  the  confession  which  succeeded  his  labours  of  love. 
"  He  told  me  he  saw  vice  and  impiety  were  as  contrary  to  human  so- 
ciety as  wild  beasts  let  loose  would  be ;  and  therefore  he  firmly  resolved 
to  diange  the  whole  method  of  his  life, — to  become  strictly  just  and 
trae, — to  be  chaste  and  temperate, — to  forbear  swearing  and  irreligious 
discourse,— to  worship  and  pray  to  his  Maker, — ^and  that,  though  he 
WAS  not  arrived  at  a  niU  persuasion  of  Christianity,  he  would  never 
employ  his  wit  more  to  run  it  down,  or  to  corrupt  others." 

And  that  Rochester  spake  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe.  In  this  friendliness  to  Christianity  we  recognise 
progress  made  towards  something  better.  The  patient  is  recovering 
from  his  fever,  and  though  not  yet  able  to  cast  off  that  morbid  opposi- 
tion to  divine  truth,  which,  like  a  thick  haze,  had  overspread  and  im- 
paired his  spiritnal  vision,  yet  has  he  recovered  so  far  that  he  sees  the 
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relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  God,  together  with  his  need  of  a 
Saviour,  in  quite  another  light ;  for,  just  as  the  person  on  whom  our 
Lord  bestowed  the  faculty  of  sight,  acknowledged  that  he  saw  men  as 
trees  walking,  when  being  healed,  so  does  Rochester,  yet  destined  to 
feel  the  power  of  divine  truth  through  the  teaching  of  God,  gradually 
discover  the  force  of  those  doctrines,  which,  when  received  in  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  love,  make  men  wise  unto  salvation. 

It  was  when  his  disciple  manifested  this  frame  of  mind  that  Burnet 
drew  his  attention  to  that  simple  truth  with  which  he  had  set  out, 
viz.,  "  that  a  virtuous  life  would  be  very  uneasy  to  him  unless  vicious 
inclinations  were  removed;  it  would  otherwise  be  a  perpetual  constraint 
Nor  could  it  be  effected  without  an  inward  principle  to  change  him,  and 
that  was  only  to  be  had  by  applying  himself  to  God  for  it  in  frequent 
and  earnest  prayer."  Perhaps  this  great  change  which  Burnet  had  la- 
boured to  bring  about  had  never  been  effected  had  not  Divine  Providence 
interfered  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  a  necessity  on  the  Earl  to  review  the 
arguments  adduced  by  his  mentor.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover  the  signs  of 
a  true  repentance  which  now  began  to  discover  themselves.  There  is  a 
depth  of  feeling  in  all  that  Rochester  either  says  or  does  after  this  stage 
in  his  illness, — a  depth  of  feeling  which  he  had  never  manifested  before. 
How  great  that  change  which  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  this  Afflicted 
one,  when,  though  surrounded  by  kind  relatives,  he  could  not  forget 
the  labours  of  him  who  had  first  sought  to  lift  him  up  out  of  that 
horrible  pit  into  which  he  had  fallen.  **  Bestow  your  labours  upon 
me,"  were  his  words,  when  writing  to  his  benefactor,  "  bestow  your 
prayers  upon  me,  that  God  would  spare  me  (if  it  be  his  good  will),  to 
shew  a  true  repentance  and  amendment  of  Ufe  for  the  time  to  come ; 
or  else,  if  the  Lord  pleaseth  to  put  an  end  to  my  worldly  being  now, 
that  He  would  mercifully  accept  of  my  death-bed  repentance,  and  per- 
form that  promise  that  He  hath  been  pleased  to  make,  that  at  what 
time  soever  a  sinner  doth  repent.  He  would  receive  him.  Put  up  these 
prayers,  most  dear  Doctor,  to  Almighty  God,  for  your  languishing 
servant,  Rochester." 

But  the  counsel  of  pious  friends,  and  the  consolation  which  they  are 
able  to  minister,  are  only  effectual  when  the  Spirit  of  God  works  with 
them.  How  great  the  prudence  of  Burnet  when  dealing  with  the  con- 
science of  his  disciple !  How  admirable  the  tact  which  he  displayed! 
And  yet,  until  levelled  by  affliction,  his  efforts  were  only  effectual  thus 
far,  that  they  removed  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  hung  like  a 
cloud  around  the  mind  of  Rochester.  The  Bishop  was  from  first  to 
last  the  good  angel  of  this  erring  spirit,  whom  he  was  instrumental  in 
reclaiming.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  heaven  that  he  should  be  the 
person  who  should  minister  to  Rochester,  when  the  dawn  which  had 
long  foretold  the  rise  of  the  day-spring  within  the  soul  of  his  patient^ 
was  succeeded  by  that  bnght  day  of  grace  which  afterwards  set  in. 
Burnet  had  to  remove  a  thousand  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  conversion, — obstacles  which,  had  they  not  been  taken  away,  had 
for  ever  prevented  that  holy  change,  which,  through  the  abundant 
grace  of  God,  was  at  last  produced.  It  was  under  the  ministry  of 
another  person  that  the  Earl  was  led  to  look  to  Christ  with  the  eye  of 
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a  living,  justifying  faith.  Of  this  clergyman,  Burnet  speaks  in  the 
language  of  warm  eulogium.  ''  The  minister  that  attended  constantly 
on  him  was  that  good  and  worthy  man,  Mr  Parsons,  his  mother's 
chaplain."  Under  his  instructions  Rochester  improved  those  lessons 
in  wisdom  and  piety  which  he  had  already  obtained.  When  the 
Bishop  visited  him  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  was  happy  to  find 
that  his  patient  had  made  a  steady  progress  in  spiritual  knowledge. 
"  He  was  now  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  power 
of  inward  grace.  Tiie  impressions  already  made  on  his  mind  had  be- 
come so  deep  that  they  had  assumed  a  spiritual  cast.  The  Word  of 
God,  as  read  by  Mr  Parsons,  proved  like  the  hammer  which  breaketh 
the  rock  in  pieces, — sharp  and  powerful  as  any  two-edged  sword, — 
piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  of  the 
soul  and  spirit, — being  a  searcher  and  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
the  intents  of  the  heart."  And  thus  it  is  always,  when  consulted  in  a 
prayerful  and  a  candid  frame  of  mind.  What  literature  carefully  con- 
sulted could  not  do, — what  philosophy  deeply  studied  could  not  ac- 
complish, was  effected,  as  we  trust,  by  the  good  word  of  God,  as  re- 
commended by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  who,  in  times  past,  had  been 
wicked  and  a  blasphemer,  became  a  child  of  God,  experiencing  in 
death  all  that  sweet  peace  which  is  always  inherited  by  the  people  of 
God.  '^  0  blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is 
covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  ini- 
quity, and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile." 

The  last  hours  of  Rochester  were  those  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  hope, 
— occasionally  clouded  by  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  been  in 
former  years.  He  had  been  guilty  during  his  early  years,  of  the  pro- 
fane habit  of  swearing.  The  recollection  of  this  gave  him  great  grief. 
— "  Oh  that  language  of  fiends," — he  said  once  to  Burnet, — "  which 
was  so  familiar  to  me,  hangs  yet  about  me :  sure  none  has  deserved 
more  to  be  damned  than  I  have  done."  His  conversation  when  death 
drew  near,  was  that  of  a  sincere  penitent,  and  full  of  a  sweet  interest, 
on  which  Burnet  loved  to  dwell  afterwards.  '^  He  called  often  for  his 
children,  his  son,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester)  and  his  three  daughters^ 
and  spake  to  them  with  a  sense  and  feeling  that  cannot  be  expressed 
in  writing.  He  called  me  once  to  look  on  them  all,  and  said,  '  See 
how  good  God  has  been  to  me,  in  giving  me  so  many  blessings,  and 
I  have  carried  myself  to  Him  like  an  ungracious  and  unthankful  dog.*" 
Yet  it  would  appear  that  he  clung  to  life  fondly.  "  Frequently,  when 
the  disease  which  cut  him  off  relaxed  its  violence  for  a  while,  he  was 
accustomed  to  promise. to  himself  a  life  of  reformation.  This  was 
what,  under  the  circumstances,  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  natural 
for  youth  to  hope,  and  there  are  some  complaints  so  treacherous,  that 
their  yictims  almost  suppose  that  they  have  overcome  them,  when  alas, 
death  is  fast  drawing  near.  All  the  while  that  he  struggled  with  hia 
afflictions^  he  clung  to  Burnet,  refusing  to  part  with  him.  His  last 
momentfl  are  thus  described  by  the  good  Bishop  : — "  I  thought  to 
hare  left  liim  on  Friday ;  but,  not  without  some  passion,  he  desired 
me  to  stay  that  day.  There  appeared  no  symptoms  of  present  death ; 
-  and  a  worthy  physician  then  with  him,  told  me  that  though  he  was  so 
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low,  that  an  accident  might  carry  him  away  on  a  sadden,  yet,  without 
that,  he  thought  he  might  live  yet  some  weeks.  So  on  Saturday,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  left  him,  being  the  24ih  of  July.  Bat 
I  durst  not  take  leave  of  him ;  for  he  had  expressed  so  great  an  un- 
willingness to  part  with  me  the  day  before,  that  if  I  had  not  presently 
yielded  to  one  day's  stay,  it  was  like  to  have  given  him  some  trouble, 
therefore  I  thought  it  better  to  leave  him  without  any  formality. 
Some  hours  after,  he  asked  for  me ;  and  when  it  was  told  him  that  I 
was  gone,  he  seemed  to  be  troubled,  and  said,  *has  my  friend  left  me? 
Then  I  shall  die  shortly  V  After  that,  he  spake  but  once  or  twice  till 
he  died;  he  lay  much  silent;  once  they  heard  him  pray  very  devoutly. 
And  on  Monday  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  he  died  with- 
out any  convulsion,  or  so  much  as  a  groan.' " 

Such  was  the  departure  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  It 
was  his  dying  request  that  his  conversation  with  Burnet  might  be 
made  known,  that  his  life  and  death  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  others, 
who  had  followed  the  same  giddy  and  wicked  career.  How  Burnet 
has  discharged  his  labour  of  love  can  only  be  discovered  from  a  peru- 
sal of  his  excellent  production.  Few  men  could  have  acquitted  them- 
selves so  well.  The  student  of  theology  ought  to  read  it,  if  he  would 
know  how  faithfully  and  circumspectly  it  is  possible  for  a  pastor  to 
conduct  himself  even  amid  difficult  circumstances.  The  conclusion  of 
the  work  is  above  all  praise,  and  enforces  the  lessons  taught  in  the 
narrative  with  an  eloquence  which  must  have  told  on  the  dissolute 
spirits  of  that  age.  If  it  was  found  useful  in  former  times,  its  excel- 
lence has  not  been  superseded  by  any  modem  production.  The  parent 
who  wishes  to  deter  his  child  from  a  life-time  of  dissipation,  ought  to 
recommend  the  Life  of  Rochester  to  his  notice.  How  many  in  our 
own  day  might  profit  by  the  warning  set  before  them  in  the  life  and 
death  of  that  nobleman.  Pity  it  is  that  works  of  far  less  merit  should 
occupy  that  place  on  the  table  of  the  drawing-room  which  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  volumes  of  the  same  cast  as  that  of  Burnet.  Books  of 
travels  beautifully  illustrated,  worthless  works  in  fiction,  magazines  in 
which  whatever  of  elegant  literature  we  may  encounter,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  of  piety,  form  the  staple  of  altaost  every  drawing-room 
collection.  In  bringing  this  edition  of  Burnet's  work  before  the  public, 
we  have  been  guided  by  a  desire  to  do  good  to  the  youth  of  our  day. 
We  shall  conclude  this  brief  notice  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Burnet:  "  I^ 
remains  that  I  earnestly  and  humbly  beseech  all  that  shall  take  this  book 
into  their  hands,  that  they  will  consider  it  entirely,  and  not  wrest  some 
parts  to  an  ill  intention.  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  knows  with  what 
fidelity  I  have  writ  it :  but  if  they  will  drink  up  only  the  poison  that 
may  be  in  it,  without  taking  also  the  antidote  here  given  to  those  ill 
principles :  or  considering  the  sense  that  this  great  person  had  of  them, 
when  he  reflected  seriously  on  them ;  and  will  rather  confirm  them- 
selves in  their  ill  ways  by  the  scruples  and  objections  that  I  set  down, 
than  be  edified  by  the  other  parts  of  it ;  as  I  will  look  on  it  as  a  great 
mfeUcity  that  I  should  have  said  any  that  may  strengthen  them  in 
their  impieties,  so  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions  will,  I  doubt  not, 
excuse  me  at  his  hands,  to  whom  I  offer  up  this  small  service.^ 


x^ 
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7^  Disefue  andthe  Remedy,    By  the  Rev.  Norman  M^Leod.     Sixth  Thou- 
sand.    EdinhuTgh:  Myles  Macphail. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  admirable  little  tract,  by  the  gifted  minister 
of  the  Barony,  has  been  so  largely  circulated.  It  well  deserves  its  success. 
We  can  cordially  recommend  it  for  distribution.  We  quote  the  following 
as  a  &ir  specimen  of  Mr  M*Leod%  style  : — 

^'  Bnt  we  have  been  applying  this  principle  of  examination  to  others.  We 
may  apply  it  much  more  easily  to  our  individual  twelves.  We  have  seen  how 
truly  we  may  discover  the  danger  of  many  around  us,  whose  defects  are  ap- 
parent, whose  disease  is  visible  to  every  eye.  Those  defects,  however,  must 
be  apparent^  the  disease  must  be  visible  before  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  they  exist.  But  when  we  examine  ourselves,  we  re(juirc  no  such  open 
and  glarint?  evidence  of  guilt  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  true  judgment  of  our 
danger.  We  can  only  judge  of  others  by  appearances ;  but  we  majr  judge  of 
ourselves  by  what  we  know  to  be  realities,  though  perhaps  concealed  from  every 
other  eye  but  the  eye  of  Grod.  Conscience  may  lift  up  its  awful  voice  and  nass 
most  righteous  sentence,  and  say  to  us  *  not  saved/  when  no  human  voice  dare 
say  this  of  us.  We  may  gather  such  evidence,  from  the  daily  and  habitual 
doings  and  neglects  of  the  inner  man,  as  may  justify  us  in  most  truly  condem- 
ning ourselves,  at  a  time  when  the  doings  of  the  outer  man  would  not  justify 
others  in  condemning  us.  So  that  while  our  profession  and  practice  may  deceive 
the  pious,  they  may  not  be  able  to  deceive  ourselves — while  they  may  defy  tho 
scrutiny  of  the  world,  their  hollowness  and  want  of  principle  may  be  speedily 
detected  by  the  searching  eye  of  our  own  minds  during  a  few  minutes  passed 
in  honest  self-examination.  When  I,  for  instance,  hazard  the  assertions — that 
you  do  not  love  Grod ;  that  you  do  not  love  Christ ;  that  you  arc  never  con- 
strained by  love  and  gratitude  to  do  their  will ;  that  you  do  not  love  Chris- 
tians because  they  are  Christians ;  that  you  do  not  '  strive,'  or  '  fight,'  or 
*  labour,'  or  do  anything  like  this  to  save  vour  soul ;  that  you  not  pray  in 
secret ;  that  you  are  not  conscious  of  ever  naving  gone,  as  a  lost  sinner,  and 

Sled  with  GcSi,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  pardon  you,  and  to  help  you  with  his 
pirit  to  lead  a  holy  life  :  you  cannot,  perhaps,  but  admit  that  I  am  speak- 
ing the  truth.  Nay,  if  \  went  ferther,  and  charged  you  with  specific  acts  of 
sin,  habitually  committed,  while  you  know  that  ^  they  who  do  such  things 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,*  it  is  possible  that  conscience  would  plead 
gnilty  to  thiS)  as  well  as  to  the  other  charges ;  and,  If  so,  then  is  it  certain 
that  you  are  not  saved.  Open  the  Word  of  God,  and  bee  if  every  page  does 
not  stamp  your  outer  and  inner  life  as  that  of  one  who  lias  not  yet  kno^-n 
God,  who  is  not  yet  saved  ?  Could  the  very  ^  least  even  in  the  kingdom  of 
HeaTen'  say,  that  your  experience  and  theirs  coincided  ?  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  miiny  may  come  much  nearer  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  you  now  do, 
and  yet  never  enter  into  it ;  but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  those  so  &r  off  as  prou 
ire,  most  certainly  be  out  of  it.  This  conclusion  is  a  ver^r  sad  and  senous 
one  to  arrive  at ;  it  is  not  easy  for  the  proud  heart  to  admit  it ;  but  if  it  is 
the  tmth,  yon  are  safer  with  truth  the  most  alarming,  than  with  lies  the 
most  pleasing.  It  is  surely  mnch  better  to  know  the  truth,  however  painful, 
in  time,  than  to  know  it  only  in  eternity.  It  is  surely  safer  to  hear  it  told 
yon  by  the  ambassador  of  peace  before  the  throne  of  grace,  where  the  '  not 
MTed*  may  be  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burning,  than  to  hear  it  from  an 
an  angry  God  before  the  throne  of  judgment,  where  your  destruction  is  cer- 
taitty  and  your  aalmtion  impossible  V* 
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The  LeUure  Hour.     February. 
The  Sunday  at  Home.     February. 


London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 


Ip  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society  had  issued  no  other  serial  publica- 
tions than  those  at  the  head  of  our  notice,  it  would  have  deserred  the  warm- 
est thanks  of  the  Christian  community.  It  certainly  was  from  that  quarter 
that  we  expected  an  antidote  to  the  flagitious  literature  which  emanates 
from  the  London  press,  and  finds  its  way  into  every  town  and  village  in  the 
country.  The  morbid  appetite  for  exciting  reading,  comprising  novels  and 
tales,  duly  spiced  with  the  horrible,  is  unfortunately^  on  the  increase,  and 
pictorial  embellbhmcnts  are  not  wanting  to  minister  to  the  diseased  curiositv 
of  the  multitude.  It  is  pot  to  be  expected  that  the  excellent  periodicals 
The  Leisure  Hour  and  The  Sunday  at  Home  will  immediately  affect  the 
unprecedented  sale,  or  counteract  in  a  sensible  degree  the  bad  effects  result- 
ing from  the  millions  of  broad  sheets  weekly  scattered  oyer  these  islands. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  horrors  and  excitements  however  ^Ided,  and  a  natu- 
ral and  healthy  literature  will  ultimately  prevail  even  with  the  moat  igno- 
rant, instead  of  that  spasmodic  sentimentalism  and  highway  hero-worship 
which  is  now  all  the  rage. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Pretentation. — The  Queen  has  been 
pleased  to  present  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Macdonald  to  the  church  of  SteoschoU, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  in  the  Presby- 
tery and  Isle  of  Skye. 

Appointment. — The  Queen  has  ap- 
pointed Uie  Rev.  Donald  Mackinnon  to 
the  parish  of  Strath,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Skye. 

Ordination. — The  Presbytery  of  Dal- 
keith met  at  Penicuik,  on  Tuesday 
the  12th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  ordain- 
ing the  Rev.  John  Home,  presentee  to 
the  parish.  The  Rev.  Mr  Reid,  Dal- 
keith, preached  and  presided. 

St  Bernard's  CAurcA.— The  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburi;]!  met  on  the  2'2d  ult, 
in  St  Bemard^s  Church,  and  moderated 
in  a  call  to  the  Rev.  William  Robertson 
of  Midmar.  The  call  was  numerously 
signed,  and  the  settlement  promises  to 
be  a  harmonious  one. 

Preferments. — Sir  William  Forbes, 
Bart.,  of  Craigievar,  is  to  present  the 
Rev.  William  Adam  Smith,  of  Towie, 
to  the  living  of  Midmar,  about  to  be- 
come vacant  by  the  translation  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Robertson  to  St  Bernard's 


Church,  Edinburgh.  The  living  of 
Towie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  to  be  fiDed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Watt,  in  the  pcesen- 
tation  of  Sir  Alexander  Leith,  k.aB^ 
of  Freefield  and  Glenklndie. 

University  Degree. — The  Senatni 
Academicus  of  Edinburgh,  at  their 
meeting  on  Saturday  the  23d  ult,  ooii* 
ferred  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  on  th* 
Rev.  John  Young,  A.M.,  author  of  the' 
«  Christ  of  History." 

Died,  at  Kilbride,  parish  of  Stratii, 
Isle  of  Skye,  the  Rev.  John  Mackinnon, 
minister  of  that  parish. 


The  volume  of  the  ''  Cyclopaedia  Bib- 
liographica,*'  arranged  under  subieeta, 
is  in  active  preparation,  and  wifi  be 
ready  for  the  press  about  the  end  of 
this  year.  Besides  being  very  com- 
plete in  Theological  Literature,  it  wiU 
embrace  nearly  all  Departments  of 
Knowledge,  pointing  out  the  best  Booka 
on  each  subject  It  will  be  issued  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  volume  already 
published  on  ^  Authors,  their  Uvea  ana 
Works.'' 


MACPHAIL'S 
EDINBURGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL. 

No.  CXXIII.  Apbil  1856. 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  CONVICTION  ON 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

(From  the  Portfolio  op  a  Lawyer.) 

It  was  late  in  a  night  in  April  1826,  during  the  Spring  Circuit  or 
Afsizes  in  Glasgow,  that  a  memorable  scene  was  enacted  in  the  Court- 
Room  there.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  then  in  a  very  different 
position  than  that  in  which  it  is  now.  The  Judges  sat  on  an  elevated 
bench  or  apartment  between  colossal  pillars,  with  the  jury  seats  on 
their  right.  The  prisoners'  bar  was  on  the  front  of  a  large  table,  be- 
neath and  around  which  sat  young  counsel,  few  of  whom  are  now  in  life, 
or  at  least  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  public  sat  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  raised  benches.  The  Hall  even  in  roid-day  was  ill  lighted,  and 
at  night,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  candles  placed  on  the  bench  and  table,  it 
was  truly  dismal.  A  lengthy  trial  had  just  terminated  of  a  man  and  a  boy 
for  assault  and  robbery,  perpetrated  on  the  Old  Bridge  of  Glasgow.  The 
name  of  the  man  was  James  Dollan,  an  Irishman,  that  of  the  boy  Robert 
Syme,  a  weaver,  and  native  of  Glasgow.  The  robbery  had  occurred  on 
Saturday  the  1 2th  February  previous.  The  man  robbed  was  one  Andrew 
Jack,  a  carpenter.  The  ^ts  appearing  in  evidence  were,  that  Jack  had 
that  night  been  treating  his  fellow^ workmen  in  a  house  in  the  High  Street 
on  the  occasion  of  leaving  his  workshop,  and  was  somewhat  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  drink.  He  resided  in  Tradeston,  and  crossed  the  Old  Bridge 
to  the  Gorfaals,  on  hit  way  home,  about  12  o'clock  at  night.  There 
were  few  pemns  then  on  the  Bridge,  and  when  he  came  to  the  south  end, 
he  was  allyat  once  set  on  by  two  or  three  men,  who  knocked  him  down 
and  rifled  his  pocket  of  about  lOs.  or  lis.  Jack  instantly  seized  one  of 
the  mm,  and  nrmlj  held  him,  until  by  his  loud  cries  several  of  the  night 
poliee  came  tnm  (Le  Gorioels  side  of  the  river,  and  found  a  man  in  hiis 
TOL.  XXI.  I 
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grip,  who  was  the  man  Dollan.     Jack  bad  also  seized  another  of  ths 
assailing  party  by  a  worsted  comforter  which  he  had  around  his  neck, 
but  this  man,  to  relieve  himself,  slipped  it  over  his  head,  and  on  doing 
so,  Jack  saw  that  his  hat  fell  over  the  Bridge.     So  soon  as  Dollan  was 
placed  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Jack  discovered  another  person  stand- 
ing looking  on  and  without  a  hat,  and  on  this  fact  alone,  he  charged  him 
to  the  police  as  being  another  of  the  guilty  party.    The  police  accordingly 
took  him  into  custody,  and  this  was  the  young  man  Syme.     No  evi- 
dence was  offered  in  defence.     So  conscious  was  Syme  and  his  friends 
of  his  innocence,  and  the  certainty  of  acquittal,  that,  being  all  very  poor, 
they  had  employed  neither  Agent  nor  Council,  and  made  no  effort  to 
adduce  evidence  in  exculpation.     A  young  Barrister,  now  a  Professor  in 
one  of  our  univei-sities,  volunteered  the  defence  at  the  moment.    The  jury 
after  retiring  for  a  while,  brought  in  a  unanimous  verdict  of  guilty  against 
Dolman,  and  by  a  plurality  of  voices  the  same  against  Syme.    The  depute- 
advocate,  in  moving  for  sentence,  in  those  days  when  every  cii*cuit  in  Glas- 
gow left  a  sad  legacy  to  the  gibbet,  stated  that,  considering  the  prevalance 
of  street  robberies  during  the  previous  winter,  and  the  daring  nature  of  the 
offence  in  the  case  now  on  hand,  at  so  public  a  place  as  the  bridge,  he  had 
some  hesitation  in  at  all  restiicting  the  libel  to  an  arbitrary  sentence,  and 
which  he  was  only  induced  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  younger  prisoner, 
from  the  fact,  that  up  to  the  night  in  question,  the  lad  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  police,  whilst  his  companion  in  the  bar  was  an  old  offender. 
The  presiding  judge  then  assumed  the  black  hat,  and  in  solemn  ton€% 
during  which  the  crowded  hall  was  in  breathless  silence^  he  addressed 
the  older  prisoner  on  the  duty  of  improving  his  numbered  hours^and 
appointed  the  fatal  day  for  his  execution.    He  pointed  out  to  the  younger 
prisoner — who,  forming  a  contrast  to  the  cool  demeanour  of  the  older 
prisoner,  seemed  to  stand  in  a  state  of  entire  stupifaction — the  narrow 
escape  he  had  made  from  a  death  punishment,  and  announced  to  him 
the  next  severest  penal  award  in  the  criminal  code, — namely,  banish* 
ment  for  life.   So  soon  as  the  dread  sentence  was  ended  with  the  ominout 
words,  ^'  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul,'*  the  death  con- 
demned criminal,  in  a  clear  and  dauntless  voice,  and  with  a  strong 
Hibernian  accent,  addressed  the  judges  in  somewhat  these  words,  "  My 
Lords,  I  acknowledge  my  guilt,  and  resign  myself  to  my  sentenee,  but  as 
a  dying  man,  I  now  declare  that  this  lad  who  now  stands  beside  me,  is 
wholly  innocent  of  any  blame  in  the  crime  for  which  I  am  to  suffer, 
and  I  never  saw  him  until  that  night  when  we  first  met  together  in  Um 
Police  Office."     This  appeal  startled  all  who  heard  it,  but  the  criminab 
were  speedily  removed,  and  the  Court  adjourned  for  the  night. 

The  remarkable  appeal,  however,  was  not  lost  on  the  hearers.  Several 
gentlemen  interested  themselves  in  the  poor  lad's  case,  and  especially  a 
respected  magistrate  of  the  Gorbals,  now  deceased — Archibald  Edmis* 
tone,  Esq.  An  array  of  affidavits,  both  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  young 
man's  character  and  his  entire  innocence  of  the  crime,  was  got  up,  fimA 
which  the  following  facts  were  clearly  made  evident. 

The  lad  Syme,  the  son  of  a  respectable  mason  in  Glasgow,  was  aged 
18  years.     He  resided  with  his  widowed  mother  and  two  aistan  in 
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Main  Street,  Gorbals,  above  the  shop  of  Dr  Strang,  and  within  100  yards 
of  the  south  end  of  the  bridj^e.  He  had  served  four  yoare  apprentice- 
ship, as  a  weaver,  to  one  Robert  Whiteliill,  with  whom  he  rt^ided,  and 
who,  with  his  wife,  attested  to  his  good  ciiaractor,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  absent  one  day  from  their  house.  He  subsequently,  and  at  the 
time  in  question,  was  working  to  one  Joseph  Hogarth,  a  weaver,  in 
Centre  Street,  Tradeston.  On  the  night  in  question  he  had  been  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  a  friendly  society  in  Glasgow,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  had  been  thus  detained  later  than  was  his  usual  time  of  bi*ing 
home.  Before  going  to  bed  for  the  night,  he  sat  in  converstition  at  the 
fire-side  with  his  mother  and  sisters.  A  cry  got  up  of  a  scuffle  on  the 
street,  and  cries  for  the  police.  With  the  thoughtlessness  and  curiosity 
incident  to  youth,  Syme  ran  out  to  the  mouth  of  the  close  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  put  on  his  hat.  The  affray  in  the  street,  which 
was  a  drunken  squabble  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  was  speedily' allayed, 
when  loud  cries  of  murder  and  police  were  heard  from  the  bridge,  to 
which  Syme  ran  instantly  and  was  first  on  the  spot.  The  police  followed, 
less  swift  in  foot,  and  Jack  having  given  up  to  the  police  a  man  he  firmly 
held  in  grips,  ho  pointed  out  Syme  as  another  of  the  gang,  and  straight- 
way he  found  himself  in  the  custody  of  the  police,  charged  with  robbery, 
solely  on  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the  place  at  that  time  without  a  hat. 

It  was  established  that  Jack  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication,  and  after  the  trial  he  gave  an  affidavit  to  the  effect,  that  he 
*'  could  not  identify  Syme  as  on«»  of  the  men  who  robbed  him,  further 
than  he  was  tiie  man  who  was  afterwards  apprehended  on  the  spot  with- 
out his  hat." 

Byrne's  aged  mother  and  two  sisters  swore  to  the  fact  of  his  leaving 
the  house  at  the  very  instant  wit))out  his  hat,  and  that  he  neither  had 
on  a  worsted  comforter  nor  a  neckcloth  at  the  time. 

The  two  policemen  corroborated  the  facts  as  to  the  previous  squabble 
near  the  place  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  one  of  them  who  was  not  examined 
in  the  trial,  had  seen  Syme  standing  on  the  street  without  his  hat,  and 
followed  him  to  the  bridge  ;  and,  more  than  that,  he  mentioned  at  the 
time  to  the  other  officer  his  conviction  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
charged. 

With  these  and  numerous  other  affidavits  and  certificates,  there  was 
cent  a  solemn  declaration,  emitted  before  witnesses,  by  Dollan,  a  few 
days  before  he  suflfered  death  upon  the  gibbet,  declaring — "  as  a  dying 
man,  and  as  1  have  to  appear  before  the  judgment.seat  of  Christ,  I  never 
taw  Robert  Syme  until  after  the  police  had  him  in  custody,  and  never 
spoke  to  him  until  I  was  in  the  police  ofhce  in  Glasgow,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  I  declare  that  he  was  not  dire(  tly  nor  indirectly  concerned 
in  the  robbery  of  Jack,  and  is  entirely  innocent  of  that  crime." 

The  keeper  of  the  prison  (James  Watson),  the  chaplain  (James  Mor- 
rison), and  a  respected  elder,  lately  deceased,  (Peter  £wing),  who  was 
in  use  to  visit  the  prisoners,  all  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  Syme's 
BQod  conduct  whilst  in  confinement.  The  chaplain  testified  '*  that  ha 
nas  behaved  himself  truly  well, — he  is  penitent,  not  on  account  of  the 
crime  ibr  which  he  is  sentenced  to  transportation,  for  of  that  he  feels 
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innocent,  but  humble  on  account  of  his  very  humiliating  situation.  It 
is  truly  a  pity/'  adds  the  chaplain,  "  that  a  young  man  such  as  he  is 
should  be  doomed  to  suffer  such  a  hard  fate  for  a  crime  of  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  he  is  not  guilty." 

The  petition  to  His  Majesty  was  accompanied  with  a  strong  recom- 
mendation from  the  jury,  of  which  the  late  Charles  Stirling  of  Cadder 
was  foreman. 

Copies  of  the  petition  and  accompanying  documents  were  sent  to  the 
then  Justice-Clerk  (Boyle),  who,  moved  with  the  truthfulness  of  them, 
at  once,  most  humanely,  went  himself  to  the  Calton  Hill  prison,  to  which 
Syme  had  been  removed,  and  having  seen  and  examined  him,  he  or- 
dered his  detention  there,  whilst  the  other  criminals  were  removed  to  the 
hulks.  The  case  was  then  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  authorities, 
and  the  innocence  of  the  man  was  fully  made  manifest.  He  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  Glasgow  with  a  free  pardon,  to  thank  the  firiendi 
who  had  so  successfully  interested  themselves  on  his  behalf.  The  whole 
evidence  of  guilt  was  his  presence  at  the  scene  without  his  hat*  This 
affords  another  instance  of  the  danger  of  convicting  on  any  single  fact  of 
circumstantial  evidence  without  others  strongly  corroborative  of  guilt, 
and  exclusive  of  innocence.  ^  Zbnab. 


JESUITISM  IN  FRANCE. 


In  every  country  where  the  guilty  energy  of  the  Jesuit  order  has  spread^ 
vice  has  flourished  in  private  life,  and  political  troubles  have  taught 
monarchs  the  infinite  hazard  of  nurturing  an  association  so  mysterious  in 
its  nature  and  so  feaiful  and  formidable  in  its  operations.  The  topic  of 
the  Jesuits  is  one  of  infinite  interest  in  France,  where  the  first  and  fetal 
fruits  of  the  singular  encouragement  of  Jesuitism  will  be  gathered.  But 
the  subject  has  a  scarcely  inferior  importance  amongst  ourselves,  who, 
by  a  polity  still  less  accountable,  a  polity  which  the  Jesuits  complimaat 
with  the  title  of  liberal,  which  the  friends  of  overthrow  rejoice  in  as  one 
of  the  clearest  preparations  of  public  ruin,  and  which  every  man  who 
knows  the  vital  necessity  of  Protestantism  to  the  permanency  of  the 
British  Constitution,  pronounces  to  be  little  short  of  frenzy,  are  cherish- 
ing and  endowing  the  bitter  tribes  of  Jesuitism  with  a  property  in  the 
British  soil.  The  anonymous  author  of  a  pamphlet  lately  published  in 
Paris,* — one  among  the  many  to  whom  Jesuitism  justly  seems  the  grand 
hazard  of  Prance, — speaks  of  it  rightly  as  "  a  vast  system,  let  us  say  it 
at  once,  a  vast  conspiracy  against  religion,  against  the  throne,  and  against 
society ;"  and,  after  announcing  that  a  great  mysterious  association,  with 
peculiar  objects,  a  peculiar  system,  a  peculiar  language,  signs,  and  modes 
of  communication,  is  notoriously  acting  at  this  hour  in  France,  and,  of 
course,  threatening  the  whole  public  organization  of  the  country  with  a 
ruin  not  the  less  formidable  for  the  professed  purity  of  its  agents^  pro- 
ceeds  to  denounce  the  Jesuits  as  the  founders  and  supporters  of  this  sytf 

^  De  la  Conjuration  des  Jefluites,  &e. 
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tem,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Popedom  dominant  alike  over 
throne^  churchy  and  people.  He  discountenances  the  common  idea  that 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits  had  formerly  grown  up  from  their  peculiar  skill 
in  the  education  of  youth.  He  admits  that  some  portion  of  their  credit 
may  have  arisen  from  this  ohvious,  and  no  douht  legitimate^  source  of 
influence,  but  be  insists  that  the  source  of  their  actual  power,  of  their 
means  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  even  of  tiiat  ambition  of 
political  disturbance  which  has  followed  the  steps  of  Jesuitism  in  what- 
ever ill-fated  spot  of  the  earth  it  has  trod,  is  traceable  to  their  system  of 
secret  association.     The  proofs  of  this  are  historical. 

The  domination  of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury  was  founded  on  the  system  of  associations.  Brotherhoods  of  the 
same  kind  crowded  France  at  the  same  period.  Even  Louis  XIV.  seems 
to  have  been  a  member.  The  Jesuits  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 
civil  portion  of  the  community,  and  next  addressed  themselves  to  the 
mastery  of  the  army.  It  was  ascertained  in  1716  that  they  were  in- 
triguing amongst  the  troops,  and  that  they  had  made  in  every  regiment 
a  certain  number  of  proselytes,  to  whom  they  prescribed  particular  rules. 

This  discovery  deeply  embarrassed  the  government,  as  some  bishops 
were  involved  in  it ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  extricate  itself  without 
exciting  at  once  a  religious  and  a  military  explosion.  The  remarkable 
agitation  of  the  entire  military  body  of  France,  at  the  same  time  con- 
firmed this  discovery.  It  was  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the 
whole  army  had  been  practised  upon.  Wherever  there  was  a  Jesuit 
house,  the  connection  was  obvious ;  and  where  there  was  not,  the  as. 
semblage  of  those  military  associates,  who  unquestionably  might  have 
been  turned  into  military  revolters  at  the  command  of  their  spiritual 
captains,  gave  evidence  of  a  great  conspiracy,  against  which  all  allegiance 
to  king,  and  obedience  to  officers,  must  in  the  time  of  trial  have  been  as 
dust  in  the  balance. 

The  danger  was  now  found  too  pressing  to  allow  of  any  further  in- 
dolence  or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  government.  All  associations 
amongst  the  troops  were  instantly  forbidden,  and  the  congregations  sup- 


It  was,  however,  notorious,  that  the  suppression  was  but  nominal,  and 
the  mgns  and  spirit  of  the  congregations  were  preserved,  until  the  revolu- 
tion employed  the  genius  of  conspiracy  in  a  more  exulting  and  fearless 
development  of  power  and  ruin. 

On  Napoleon's  accession,  the  secret  societies  of  the  Jesuits  gradually 
lenved.  In  1808,  the  Congregation  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  a  name  ominously  taken  from  the  times  of  the  league,  was  formed 
with  regular  officers,  heads,  and  a  president  of  the  whole.  A  similar 
tystom  is  now  declared  to  be  spreading  through  France  to  the  most  ex- 
tivordinary  and  most  hazardous  extent.  It  is  said  that  a  universal 
mionage  ibr  its  purposes  is  established,  and  that  all  classes  are  enlisted 
in  it,  from  the  confidential  servants  of  the  throne  down  to  the  labourers 
in  the  fields.  The  workmen  are  embodied  under  the  name  of  the  as- 
sociation of  St  Joseph ;  every  district  of  Paris  has  a  chief,  and  the  whole 
have  a  eommanderi  who  is  secretly  a  Jesuit. 
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It  requires  no  vast  variety  of  argument  to  prove  the  peril  of  Pranct 
and  Europe  should  this  mysterious  power  advance.  That  its  purpose  it 
to  advance  and  to  use  its  influence  with  a  high^  exclusive,  and  remorse- 
less hand,  is  evident  from  the  nature  and  history  of  Jesuitism. 

The  inteiTial  constitution  of  Jesuitism  is  curious  and  complicated.' 
The  ostensible  object  was  the  revival  and  support  of  religion  by  the  edu» 
cation  of  youth,  preaching,  and  the  administration  of  worship  and  mis- 
sions. But  the  true  and  deeper  object  was  the  revival  and  support  of 
the  Papal  influence  by  political  intrigue,  by  personal  application  of  all 
the  various  ability  to  be  found  in  the  order,  by  compassing  sea  and  land 
to  gain  a  proselyte,  by  acquiring  opulence  even  in  secular  pursuits,  and 
b}'  founding  a  secret  interest  in  every  leading  city  and  court  of  Europe, 
and  even  of  the  remote  nations  of  Asia  and  the  New  World. 

The  order  was  internally  divided  into  five  classes — the  professed,  the 
spiritual  co-adjutors,  the  scholars,  the  lay-brothers,  or  temporal  co-adju- 
tors,  and  the  novi6es.     Each  class  had  its  peculiar  obligations. 

Extei-nally,  it  was  divided  in  assistances,  the  assistances  into  provinces, 
and  the  provinces  into  houses,  the  government  of  the  whole  resting  in  l 
General  who  resided  constantly  in  Rome  and  was  elected  by  the  general 
congregation  of  the  order.  Five  assistances  were  attached  to  him  as  a 
sort  of  cabinet,  who  bore  the  names  of  the  kingdoms  whose  business 
they  conducted,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  Portugal.  These 
were  the  secretaries  of  state  of  the  invisible  monarchy  of  Jesuitism  ;  they 
had  all  the  functions  of  high  oflice,  were  the  actual  administrators  of  all 
affairs  connected  with  Popish  and  Protestant  Europe,  and  were  also  the 
recognised  channels  of  approach  to  the  General. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  Court  of  Rome  has  always  been  to 
bind  the  priest  to  the  Popish  throne,  to  cut  him  off"  from  all  connection^ 
with  general  society,  and  to  prohibit  his  having  any  feeling  separate  from 
the  aggrandizement  of  Popery.  It  prohibits  him  from  being  a  husband 
and  a  father,  and  suffers  him  to  take  no  interest  whatever  in  the  inter- 
courses of  man,  except  so  far  as  it  directly  leads  to  the  ascendancy  of 
Rome.  Jesuitism  imitated  this  exclusive  polity  ;  and  none  of  the  pro- 
fessed or  highest  class  could  receive  any  dignity  or  prelacy  from  the  king 
except  by  the  command  of  the  superior  sovereign,  His  Holiness  of  Rome. 
A  formidable  enemy  to  the  Jesuits  arose  in  the  celebrated  sect  of  Jan. 
senists.  The  fonner,  however,  were  destined  to  be  masters.  The  Jan. 
senists  struggled  long,  but  were  finally  crushed.  This  opposition  at  an 
end,  Jesuitism  became  paramount.  It  had  the  ear  of  the  monarchy 
whom  it  stimulated  to  all  the  impolicy,  fury,  and  crime  of  religious  per. 
secution.  It  had  its  emissaries  in  every  Popish  and  Protestant  kingdom 
of  Europe ;  in  the  latter,  rousing  the  people  to  direct  rebellion,  and  keep* 
ing  the  remnant  of  the  Papal  priesthood  in  the  active  exercise  of  treason  ; 
and  in  the  former,  rapidly  absorbing  all  the  sources  of  influence,  filling 
office  with  its  creatures,  and  evidently  preparing  their  bigoted  and  duped 
sovereigns  for  the  victims  of  some  general  and  sweeping  convulsion. 

^  Let  lis  not  be  blamed  for  recurring  again  and  again  to  this  subject  It  maj 
be  cratnbt  repetita  ;  but  as  long  aa  Jesuitism  subBiata  amongst  us,  it  ia  uaefiil  to  keep 
the  subject  constantly  before  the  public 
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•  This  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the  crowns  and  constitutions  of  Europe, 
still  obscure  from  the  sudden  fall  of  the  conspirators,  but  whose  success 
would  probably  have  left  but  one  throne  and  that  throne  the  papal,  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  a  large  extent  of  confidence.  Conducted  with 
whatever  precaution,  it  must  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  escape  de- 
tection ;  and  proofs  wei-e  rapidly  accumulated  which  no  dexterity  of 
Jesuitism  could  evade.  Statesmen  now  began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon 
this  tremendous  association.  They  now  began  to  feel  the  power  of  that 
insidious  and  intricate  influence  which  they  had  blindly  suffered  to  spread 
throughout  society.  At  every  step  they  trod  on  some  Jesuit  snare  that 
turned  and  entangled  them.  The  ground  was  hollow  under  their  feet. 
They  were  assailed  by  a  hostility  invisible,  unmeasured,  and  ruinous. 
They  found  their,counsels  betrayed  and  nullified.  They,  found  themselves 
enclosed  in  toils  of  Jesuitism  on  every  side.  The  man  who  sat  with 
them  in  council  was  a  Jesuit.  The  man  who  copied  their  despatch  was 
a  Jesuit.  The  man  who  carried  it  was  a  Jesuit.  The  man  to  whom 
its  execution  was  entrusted  was  a  Jesuit.  Failure  and  disgrace  were  the 
inevitable  fruits  of  all  their  efforts  to  restrain  this  great  mysterious 
tyranny,  which,  afler  perverting  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  courts  and 
churchmen,  of  army  and  people,  had  but  another  step  to  take,  and  mount 
the  universal  throne. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  discovery  should  have  been  passed  over  by 
men  whose  lives  were  threatened  by  the  progress  of  the  Jesuits.  A  con. 
viction,  almost  simultaneous,  arose  in  all  the  European  courts,  that  a 
■ociety  so  malignant,  and  combining  such  elements  of  public  ruin^  must 
be  put  down. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jesuits  had  risen  into  power  during  a  period 
tingularly  destitute  of  royal  ability.  AH  the  sovereigns  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Charles,  Francis,  &c.  &c.,  had  gone  from  the  great  stage  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  The  vigorous  spirit  of  Henry  IV. 
was  absorbed  in  war ;  and  the  still  loftier  mind  of  Elizabeth  found  Jes- 
uitism already  in  its  supremacy,  and  warring  against  her  with  a  black 
and  malignant  fury  to  which  all  the  hazards  of  open  war  were  us  the 
phantasms  of  a  dream. 

But,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  striking,  though 
noiseless  revolution,  had  taken  place  in  the  leading  courts  of  Europe. 
The  king  had^  almost  without  exception,  merged  in  the  minister.  The 
Walpoles  and  the  Chathams  of  England^  the  Kaunitzes  of  Austria,  the 
Arandas  of  Spain,  the  Pombals  of  Portugal,  and  the  Choiseuls  of  France^ 
almost  totally  eclipsed  from  the  eyes  of  contemporaries^  as  they  do  from 
tboae  of  history^  the  easy  sitters  on  the  throne. 

With  such  men  for  antagonists,  Jesuitism  found  itself  in  sudden  peril. 
Its  old  enemies  recovered  strength  at  the  prospect  of  its  discomfiture,  and 
the  P^liament  of  Parisj  earl^  hostile  and  never  thoroughly  reconciled^ 
Uxk,  in  FnmcOj  the  lead  in  its  overthrow.  The  first  step  of  this  body 
WBi  to  draw  up  k  list  of  the  Jesuit  opinions  extracted  from  their  authentic 
publications^  a  grand  bill  of  indictment  against  the  order,  a  national 
aceontion  out  of  its  own  profime  and  profligate  lips.     This  list  was 
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published  uoder  the  lanction  of  the  Parliament,  by  an  arrtt  of  the  year 
1762. 

We  have  room  but  for  a  glance  at  its  contents ;  and  onee  agiin  let 
us  deprecate  our  readers'  censure  in  recurring  to  a  subject  which  aasoredly 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  British  Protestants.  The  leading  doc^ 
trine  of  the  Jesuit  morality  was  called  prohaUniism,  an  extraordinary 
adaptation  of  all  principle  to  the  convenience  of  the  party  and  the  time. 
Probabilism  is  defined  to  be  that  doctrine  by  which,  in  the  conflict  of 
two  opinions,  one  of  which  is  the  more  probable  and  suitable  to  the  mora) 
law,  and  the  other  is  the  more  favourable  to  personal  desires  and  purposes, 
the  doubter  is  held  justified  in  adopting  the  more  convenient  side. 

A  doctrine  so  monstrous,  and  opening  so  vast  a  channel  for  all  kinds 
of  iniquity,  might  be  considered  primd  facte  a  moral  impossibility.  Its 
establishment  would  palpably  break  down  at  once  all  the  barriers  of  the 
moral  world, — make  law,  religion,  and  the  general  conventional  honesty 
of  mankind  a  burlesque,  and  leave  all  things  at  the  merey  of  a  prejudiced 
understanding  or  a  corrupted  conscience.  Such  was  the  doctrine  ofpro^ 
babilism  ;  and  there  is  tremendous  proof  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
guilt  of  the  principle,  it  was  sustained  by  the  guilt  of  the  practice. 

Of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  order  there  was  not  one  which  received  a 
more  constant  sanction  of  its  leading  authorities  than  this  monstrous 
perversion  of  common  sense  and  common  principle.  Of  this,  at  the  risk 
of  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  venturing  upon  ground  already 
hallowed  by  the  genius  of  Pascal,  we  shall  quote  an  exarfiple : — 

"  In  the  case  of  a  matter  before  a  judge,  where  both  sides  are  equally 
probable,  the  judge  may  lawfully  decide  in  favour  of  hh  private  friend. 
He  may,  moreover,  decide  first  on  one  side,  and  then  revoke  his  opinion, 
with  the  object  of  serving  his  friend^  provided  it  can  be  done  witkaui 
incurring  scandal"  * 

Another  of  their  remarkable  doctrines  was  that  of  philosophic  sin, — 
namely,  that  "  the  most  criminal  action  cannot  offend  the  deity,  nor  be 
obnoxious  to  divine  justice,  provided  the  perpetrator  be  either  unac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  the  deity,  or  does  not  think  of  him  at  the 
moment,  or  does  not  conceive  that  he  is  offending  him."  A  doctrine 
which  would  make  vice  and  virtue  depend  altogether  on  personal  igno- 
rance, only  ofifers  a  premium  for  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  every  prindple. 
of  society. 

On  robbery  and  purloining  they  held  that  "  it  is  no  crime  to  take  in 
secret  that  which  would  have  been  given  if  we  had  asked  it ;  and  al- 
though we  may  know  that  its  being  so  taken  would  be  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  proprietor,  no  restitution  is  necessary." 

On  homicide  they  held  that  "  if  an  individual  be  stupid  enough  to 
believe  invincibly  that  a  desire  to  commit  homicide  is  no  sin,  there  is 
actually  no  sin  in  the  desire."  ' 

By  such  doctrines  the  whole  moral  principle  is  more  palpably  defied;  and 
their  practice,  mtroduced  on  any  large  scale,  would  be  sunicient  to  embroil 
all  the  relations  of  life.    But  the  Jesuit  doctrines  touching  the  right  of  pub- 

^  De  Valence,  1 609,  torn.  iii. 
■  PUteliuB,  Plan  d'nn  Court. 
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^ic  vengeance  on  kings  or  governors,  are  still  more  formidable  from  the 
facility  of  their  practice,  from  the  public  ruin  which  they  must  introduce, 
and  frpm  the  actual  application  of  the  Jesuit  dagger. 

"  The  revolt  of  a  cleric  against  a  king  is  not  high  treason  ;  because  a 
cleric  is  not  the  8ubject\Q^  a  king  ;"^  (obviously  from  his  having  a  superior 
sovereign  in  the  Pope). 

Bellarmin,  the  great  name  amongst  their  dbctors,  a  cardinal,  and  hold- 
ing almost  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Popish  divines,  openly  asserts 
the  right  of  the  sons  of  the  Papacy  to  overthrow  and  destroy  obnoxious 
monarchs. 

"  The  spiritual  power,"  he  says,  "  if  it  shall  discover  that  the  tempo- 
ral is  an  obstacle  to  the  spiritual  end,  may,  and  should,  repress  it  by  aU 
sorts  of  means  and  expedients  that  it  may  find  necessary.  The  spiritual 
power  may  change  kingdoms,  and  take  them  from  one  and  give  them  to 
another,  in  its  capacity  of  spiritual  sovereign,  if  that  be  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  souls."  *  "  Christians,"  he  proceeds,  "  cannot  be  suffered 
to  tolerate  an  infidel  or  heretic  king,  if  that  king  attempt  to  draw  his 
people  into  heresy  or  infidelity.  Yet,  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
who  is  charged  with  the  care  of  religion,  to  judge  if  the  king  does  or 
does  not  draw  his  people  into  heresy.  It  thus  rests  with  the  sovereign 
pontiff  to  decide  on  the  deposition  of  the  king. 

"  If  the  Christians  of  old  did  not  depose  Nero,  Diocletian,  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  Valens  the  Arian,  it  was  because  they  had  not  sufficient 
power:*  "^ 

Jesuitism  is  now  becoming  paramount  once  more.  Its  extinction  in 
1772  by  the  Pope,  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  kings  of  the  Popish 
countries,  broke  up  the  establishment.  But  its  evil  spint  subsisted  ;  and 
the  first  act  of  the  Papacy,  on  the  restoration  in  1815,  was  to  refix  this 
criminal  order  in  the  full  confidence  of  Rome,  and  to  make  all  efforts  for 
its  public  re-instatement  in  the  European  states.  The  Jesuits  were  de- 
clare by  the  pontiff  to  be  the  vigorous  powbrs  who  were  necessary 
TO  THE  LABOURING  SHIP  OP  THE  CHURCH,  and  they  havo  spread  and 
prospered  accordingly.  In  France  they  are  declared,  in  a  multitude  of 
publications,  to  be  carrying  everything  before  them,  and  to  be  laying 
down  the  comer-stone  for  a  general  spiritual  domination  over  the  litenu 
tune,  the  laws,  and  the  religion  of  the  nation. 

But  let  France  look  upon  this  evil  as  she  will.  Let  her  warm  in  her 
bosom,  scarcely  healed  from  the  civil  sword,  the  living  and  restless  agents 
of  national  disturbance,  and  reap  the  result.  The  danger  exists  amongst 
ooxselves, — in  that  giddy  and  guilty  negligence  by  which  we  have  ad- 
mitted and  endowed  public  establishments  of  Jesuits  among  us,  and  in 
that  rash  contempt  of  all  experience,  by  which  we  suffer  the  sworn,  ene- 
mies of  Protestantism  to  fix  an  interest  in  the  bosom  of  the  British  soil. 

1  KiiMuwiftl  8a,  Aphorismes  des  Confers. 
*  ControvensB,  L  v.  c  6.    Da  Pontiff  Bomsm,  1596.  '  Ibid  c  7. 
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The  February  No.  of  Fraaer's  Magazine  contains  an  article  entitled 
^'  Scottish  Preaching  and  Preachers."  It  professes  to  be  a  review  of  the 
sermon  preached  by  Mr  Caird  before  Her  Majesty  in  Cratbie  Church, 
and  since  published  by  royal  command,  but  is,  i^  reality,  a  laboured 
and  sneering  attack  upon  the  oratory  of  the  Scottish  pulpit.  We  can 
easily  understand  that  it  must  be  most  galling  to  those  Anglican  divines 
who  regard  Presbyterian  baptism  and  ordination  as  invalid,  and  who 
denounce  all  who  reject  Episcopacy,  as  having  no  church,  no  ministers,  no 
sacraments,  no  covenanted  grace, — not  only  that  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man should  have  been  permitted  to  preach  before  Her  Majesty,  but  that 
his  sermon  should  have  produced  an  impression  so  favourable,  as  to  occa- 
sion its  being  subsequently  printed  by  the  royal  command  ;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprised  at  such  an  ebullition  of  ill-natured  spite  as 
the  article  before  us.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  prefer  Epis- 
copacy  as  the  best  form  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  we  are  willing  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  amount  of  vital  Christianity  in  the  English 
Church  ;  and  we  believe  that,  even  among  the  Anglican  divines,  there 
are  many  hoi}'  and  devoted  men  ;  but  we  deprecate  and  dislike  the  in- 
tolerant and  overbearing  spirit  which  too  often  actuates  the  proceedings 
of  that  party,  and  their  readiness  to  unchurch  all  who  presume  to  differ 
from  them  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  government,  which  they  always 
seem  to  include  among  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  They  seek  to  pe. 
netrate  our  panoply ;  let  them  look  to  the  joints  of  their  own  harness. 

The  article  which  we  are  now  considering  is  redolent  of  sectarianism 
and  prejudice.  It  might  have  been  written  by  a  Tractarian  of  that  class 
whose  religion  is  more  of  the  taste^  than  of  the  heart ;  sestheticalrflnd 
sensual  rather  than  practical ;  who  prize  the  casket  instead  of  the  jewel, 
the  temple  instead  of  the  God  ;  who  regard  candlesticks,  screens,  and 
altar-cloths,  bowings  and  genuflexions,  episcopal  ordination  and  apostolic 
succession,  as  more  essential  to  Christianity  than  a  meek  and  quiet  ^irit, 
or  that  large-hearted  charity  which  hopeth  and  believeth  much,  vaunteth 
not  herself^  and  is  not  easily  puffed  up.  It  is  full  of  rash  and  sweeping 
assertions  unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  proof,  abounds  in  depreciating 
inuendos,  and  speaks  throughout  of  Scottish  preaching  and  preachers  in  a 
condescending  and  patronizing  style,  that  indicates  the  intense  self-suffi- 
ciency and  arrogance  of  its  author.  We  are  told  a  great  deal  of  the 
*'  quiet  dignity"  with  which  sermons  in  England  are  generally  read,  and 
of  the  preacher's  habitual  deference  to  the  *'  canons  of  taste"  which  are 
there  held  to  forbid  all  gesticulation  and  oratorical  vehemence."  "  An 
English  preacher,"  we  are  informed,  "  is  fettered  and  trammeled  by  fear 
of  being  thought  fanatic  and  methodistical, — and  still  worse,  ungentle, 
manlike.  He  knows  too,  that  a  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher  is  not 
the  thing  which  will  conduce  much  to  his  preferment  in  bis  profession." 
That  is  to  say,  he  thinks  more  of  his  own  appearance  and  reputa. 
tion  than  of  the  God  whose  servant  he  is,  or  of  the  sinful  and  dying  men 
to  whom  he  ought  to  impart  the  word  of  life.     Then  complaints  are 
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fnade  of  the  •'  loud  speaking"  and  "  roaring,"  and  of  the  vehemence 
which  characterises  the  Scottish  clergy,  as  being  not  merely  **  a  gentle 
degree  of  warmth  and  encriiy,"  but  as  amounting  to  **  the  most  violent 
melodramatic  acting,"  and  as  having  some  little  accessories  unknown  in 
England,  **  such  as  thrashing  the  large  Bible  which  lies  before  the  min- 
ister— long  pauses  to  recover  breath— much  wiping  of  the  face — sudorific 
results  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  necessitating  an  entire  change  of  apparel 
after  preaching."  And  we  are  afterwards  instructed  that  the  confessedly 
superior  effect  of  Scottish  pulpit  eloquence  over  that  of  England,  arises 
entirely  from  the  manner,  as  "  in  point  of  substance  and  style  many 
English  preachera  are  quite  superior  to  the  best  of  the  Scotch.  In  these 
respects  there  are  no  preachers  in  Scotland  who  come  near  the  mark  of 
Melville,  Manning,  Arnold,  or  Bishop  Wilberforce."  The  reviewer  fur- 
ther tells  us  that  he  found  it  an  irksome  task  to  read  through  Mr  Caird'g 
sermon,  from  which  he  infers  that  its  effect  upon  Her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  was  entirely  owing  to  the  charm  of  the  preacher's  manner,  al- 
though they,  after  calmly  and  attentively  perusing  the  MSS.  in  private, 
expressed  themselves  no  less  pleased  than  they  had  previously  been  on 
its  delivery  in  Crathie  Church. 

But,  if  manner  be  a  thing  of  such  importance  as  to  render  an  inferior 
sermon  energetically  preached  more  effective  than  a  better  one  coldly 
delivered ;  nay,  if  it  even  imparts  to  the  exhortations  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  as  a  class,  a  more  powerful  influence  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  sermons  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which 
the  substance  and  style  are  superior,  it  ought  surely  to  be  deemed  both 
wrong  and  foolish  in  the  ministers  of  that  body  to  neglect  or  despise  a 
matter  of  such  vitiil  importance  to  the  success  of  their  labours,  and  to 
pique  themselves  upon  a  "  quiet,"  "  gentlemanly,"  and  "  dignified"  man- 
ner,— upon  the  absence  of  all  gesticulation,  and  the  repressing  of  all 
semblance  of  emotion.  What  are  the  **  canons  of  taste"  when  compared 
with  the  convei-sion  of  a  single  human  heart, — what  a  reputation  for 
'  dignity"  of  demeanour  when  compared  with  the  wakening  a  congre- 
gation from  the  sleep  of  indifference,  rousing  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
peril,  and  pointing  them  to  the  means  of  safety?  Nothing  that  can 
produce  such  effects  deserves  to  be  sneered  at,  or  can  be  safely  neglected. 
The  maxim  that  the  emotion  to  be  communicated  to  the  hearers  must 
first  appear  to  be  felt  by  the  speaker,  is  2000  yeai-s  old,  and  is  based 
upon  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  A  listless  and  quiet  man- 
ner in  the  pulpit  while  speaking  of  momentous  truths — of  heaven  and 
hell — time  and  eternity — sin  and  salvation — may  perhaps  be  "  gentle- 
manly/' according  to  the  Tractirian  creed,  but  it  is  most  certainly  un- 
christian. Better  a  slight  exaggeration  than  an  apathetic  indifference  of 
manner.  Better  that  men  should  be  rendered  a  little  too  anxious  (if 
that  be  possible),  than  that  they  should  be  chilled  and  frozen  into  indif- 
ference, or  lulled  into  false  repose.  Better,  above  all,  that,  on  such 
occasions,  the  minister  should  forget  himself,  and  think  only  of  his  God, 
his  fellow  sinners,  and  his  duty  to  both. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  England  is  perhaps  the  only  one  where  the 
dignified  quietude,  so  well  ridiculed  by  Sydney  Smith,  is  considered 
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the  manner  most  suitable  for  pulpit  oratory.  Bossuet,  MaBullon,  and 
Bourdaloue,  these  great  masters  of  pulpit  eloquence,  would  have  scouted 
such  a  manner.  They  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  enforce  their 
noble  compositions  by  energetic  action  and  appropriate  gesticulation  ; 
nor  do  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  present  day  in  Paris — the  Abb^ 
Lacordaire  for  instance.  The  advocate  who  pleads  for  the  life  of  a  cri- 
minal  before  a  jury  of  his  fellow-men,  has  recourse  to  every  aid  with 
which  manner,  emphasis^  and  gesture  can  enforce  his  orations ;  and  why 
should  he  whose  pleadings  ai*e  intended  to  save  the  life  of  the  soul,  be 
less  concerned  to  call  to  his  assistance  every  accessory  which  can  render 
his  speech  more  impressive?  He  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  doing 
BO,  and  he  can  afford  to  despise  the  sneers  of  those  ecclesiastical  peiit» 
mditres  who  reproach  him  with  **  ungentlemanly  vehemence"  and  loss 
of  **  personal  dignity." 

The  writer  in  Eraser  does,  indeed,  admit  that  there  is  "  in  the  Scotch 
Church  a  considerable  class  of  most  respectable  preachers  who  read  their 
sermons,  and  who,  both  for  matter  and  manner,  might  be  transplanted 
without  remark  into  the  pulpit  of  any  cathedral  in  England."  Hear 
this  ye  preachers  of  Scotland,  and  be  filled  with  gratitude  and  delight ; 
this  self-sufficient  scribe  condescends  to  allow  that  a  favoured  few  among 
you  might  be  admitted  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  cathedral  pulpit, 
without  profanation  and  without  remark.  In  the  same  spirit  he  con- 
cludes his  review.  He  has  just  before  told  us  that  he  found  it  some- 
what of  a  task  to  get  through  Mr  Caird's  sermon,  yet  he  says,  "  We 
most  cheerfully  acknowledge  merit,  even  when  found  in  a  clergyman 
whose  ordination  has  no  mt)re  dignified  source  than  *  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery.'  We  think  Mr  Caird  has  deserved  the  honours 
done  him  by  royalty ;  and  we  willingly  accord  him  his  meed,  as  a  man 
of  no  small  force  of  intellect,  of  great  power  of  illusti'ation  by  happy  ana- 
logics,  of  sincere  piety,  and  of  much  earnestness  to  do  good.  He  is  still 
young — we  believe  considerably  under  forty — and  much  may  be  expected 
of  him."  And  so  Mr  Caird  is  dismissed  with  an  encouraging  pat  on  the 
back,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  promising  boy  at  Eton  might  be  by 
the  head-master  of  the  school. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  some  of  the  assertions  hazarded  by  the 
writer  in  Eraser,  which  are  grossly  incorrect  in  point  of  fact.  To 
believe  Him,  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  there  was 
a  great  mortality  among  the  Scottish  clergymen,  owing  to  their  ex- 
cessive exertions  in  the  pulpit.  Some  gradually  becoming  "  small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  and  at  length  entirely  melting  away  in 
consequence  of  '*  the  sudorific  results"  which  he  talks  of, — others  getting 
broken. winded,  or  bursting  a  blood  vessel  from  their  excessive  '*  roaring" 
and  neglect  of  the  ''  quiet  dignity"  of  their  southern  brethren.  We  are 
therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  dissipate  his  anxiety,  and  enlighten  his  mind, 
by  informing  him  that  the  Scottish  clergy  generally,  are  a  remarkably 
healthy  and  long-lived  race  ;  and  that  his  fears  for  their  safety,  and  the 
(acts  upon  which  they  are  based,  are  alike  groundless.  He  tells  us 
that  the  late  Dr  Bennie  of  Edinburgh  died  considerably  under  50,  "  worn 
out"  by  the  enthusiastic  "  animation  of  his  style."     Now  we  had  the 
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pleasure  of  listening  to  bis  preaching  regularly  for  several  years,  and  we 
never  yet  saw  a  clergyman  whose  style  was  more  fluent  and  easy,  or  whose 
manner  and  gestures  were  more  graceful  and  appropriate.  There  was 
no  effort,  no  exaggeration ;  all  was  unconstrained  and  natural.  Pew  men, 
perhaps,  ever  had  a  greater  gift  of  extemporaneous  discourse,  upon  every 
subject  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  than  that  admired  and  lamented 
minister.  And  the  assertion  that  he  died  worn  out  hy  his  exertions  in 
the  pulpit  is  pure  invention,  as  is  also  another  statement,  with  regard  to 
the  greatest  of  our  modern  Scottish  divines, — Dr  Chalmers, — that  when 
he  "  preached  in  St  George's,  Edinburgh,  the  massive  chandeliers  many 
feet  off  were  all  vibrating."  Now,  wo  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  interior  of  that  church ;  the  chandeliers  are  very  massive,  have  no 
glass  about  them,  and  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  minister.  A 
powerful  steam  hammer  working  in  the  pulpit  might  possibly  make  them 
*'  all  vibrate,"  but  human  fist,  were  it  even  that  of  Daniel  Lambert, 
who  weighed  50  stone,  would  be  utterly  powerless  to  produce  such  an 
effect. 

The  reviewer  attempts  to  prove  that  the  result  of  such  preaching  as 
that  of  Mr  Caird,  and  the  Scottish  clergy  generally,  does  not  answer  the 
great  end  of  all  preaching,— that  it  is  too  exciting,  causing  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  intellectual  pleasure,  but  not  reflection  and  conversion. 
'*  And  it  is  certain,  (he  goes  on  to  say,)  that  many  persons  whose  daily 
life  exhibits  no  trace  of  religion,  have  been  most  regular  and  attentive 
hearers  of  the  most  striking  preachera."  Well,  what  then  ?  Is  it  not 
just  such  persons  who  ought  to  come  to  church?  Are  the  ministrations 
of  the  gospel  intended  only  for  the  righteous  ?  Did  not  our  Lord  come 
to  call  not  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance  ?  Are  the  lost  sheep 
to  be  debarred  from  entering  the  fold  ?  Will  they  ever  enter  where  one 
of  the  *'  quiet  dignity"  school  holds  forth  ?  And  is  there  not  a  possibi- 
lity that  some  arrow  of  conviction  from  the  mouth  of  an  energetic 
preacher  may  strike  home,  some  hope  that  the  fallow  ground  of  their 
hearts  may  be  broken  up,  the  calm  of  their  spirits  ruflled,  some  chance 
that  he  who  came  to  scoffs  may  remain  to  pray  ?  Does  the  reviewer 
flatter  himself,  or  can  he  for  one  moment  imagine,  that  even  the  majo- 
rity of  those  who  regularly  attend  church,  exhibit  in  their  "  daily  life" 
traces  of  the  power  of  religion.  If  so,  his  opportunities  for  observation 
must  either  have  been  remarkably  limited,  or  his  perceptions  singularly 
obtuse.  Whitfield,  probably,  had  the  seal  of  more  conversions  to 
attest  the  success  of  his  labours  than  any  preacher  in  England. 
What  weiB  his  distinguishing  characteristics?  Intense  fervour*  and 
passionate  energy  of  manner,  enforced  by  the  most  appropriate  and 
Taried  elocution,  and  the  most  perfect  acting.  To  whom  did  he 
preach?  To  the  righteous  and  respectable,  to  those  whose  daily  life 
was  characterised  by  the  influence  of  religion  ?  No,  but  to  colliers, 
miners,  outcasts,  reprobates,  and  sinners  of  all  kinds.  Many  abused 
and  hooted^ — ^many  ewore  at  him,  but  many  of  these  became  afterwards 
the  humble  followers  of  his  Divine  Master.  Let  this  be  remembered  in 
eonneetion  with  the  following  silly  story  brought  forward  in  Fraser  as  a 
spMmen  of  the  eflfects  of  Mr  Caird's  preaching :— "  When  Mr  Caird 
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And  when  you  cast  your  eye  from  the  pole  to  the  tropics^  and  from 
the  tropics  to  the  pole, — when  you  pore  over  the  sparkling  snows  and 
dazzling  icebergs — the  stemless  lichens  and  stunted  shrubs— the  agile 
reindeer  and  the  unwieldy  bear — the  squat  Esquimaux  and  the  savage 
South  Sea  islander — of  the  poles,  and  peer  into  the  masuve  rocks  and 
splintered  peaks — the  lavish  leafage  and  gorgeous  flowerage — the  mon- 
ster elephants  and  crawling  snakes — the  brutal  Bosjesmans  and  the 
swarthy  Negroes— of  the  tropics; — we  sa}',  when  you  cast  your  eye 
from  the  pole  to  the  tropics  (inclusive  also  of  the  frigid  and  temperate 
zones,  to  which  we  have  made  no  reference),  does  not  the  earth  present 
such  a  scene  to  your  mind  of  confusion  worse  confounded,  as  if  some  hun- 
dred.handed  Briareus  had  sown  it  broadcast  with  infinitely^iversified, 
shapen  and  mis-shapen,  rocks,  trees,  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  and 
mankind  ? 

Or  have  you  traced,  or  been  taught  to  trace,  any  possible  relationship 
between  Greenland's  snowy  mountains  and  Africa's  sunny  sands  ?  b^ 
tween  polar  lichens  and  tropical  palms  ?  between  the  ephemeral  insects 
and  animalcules  that  sport  their  little  lives  in  the  aqueous  and  aerial 
oceans,  and  "  the  Lord  of  creation  V  or  between  the  swarthy  negro  of 
the  old,  and  the  white  man  of  the  new  world  ? 

Perhaps,  intelligent  reader,  you  may  ;  for  we  must  not  ignore  the  fiiiCt, 
that  Orr's  Circle  of  the  Sciences  may  have  furnished  you  with  a  system 
of  nature  as  a  clue  to  guide  you  out  of  the  labyrinthine  jungle  which 
the  whole  world  presents  to  the  untutored  mind,  viz.,  that  one  "  grand 
archetype,"  based  on  "  number"  and  "  relation,"  forms  the  standi^  of 
life  and  organization,  not  only  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature, 
but  also  throughout  the  universe. 

It  is  this  theme — a  theme  co-extensive  with  the  universe — that  Pro- 
fessors M'Cosh  and  Dickie  have  undertaken  to  elucidate.  They  lay  no 
claim,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  to  onginality — they  make  no  pretensions  to 
novel  discoveries :  they  candidly  avow,  indeed,  their  acknowledgments 
to  philosophical  and  scientific  authors  and  discoverers,  from  Aristotle  to 
Owen, — from  Plato  to  Hamilton.;  nevertheless  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  they  have  given  a  scientific  basis  and  unity  to  a  doctrine 
which  has  hitherto  either  rested  on  conjecture,  or  been  but  partially  ap- 
plied to  particular  sciences. 

We  can  bestow  no  higher  praise  upon  the  authors ;  (as  they  have 
discarded  a  prefatory  explanation  to  the  public,  we  speak  of  them  con- 
jointly), for  what  does  it  imply  ?  Why,  it  implies  that  they  have 
mastered  the  details  of  the  "  Circle  of  the  Sciences," — in  a  word  that  they 
are  universal  geniuses,  and  have  proffered  a  solution  of  the  enigma  of  the 
universe.  Should  any  one. suspect  we  are  dealing  either  in  "  flattery  or 
fustian,"  we  beg  that  he  will  turn  to  the  work  itself,  as  we  now  do. 

Here  is  the  enunciation  of  the  two  principles  "  characteristic  of  intel- 
ligence," the  detailed  illustration  of  which  constitutes  the  aim  and  object 
of  this  latest  and  most  important  contribution  to  science,  as  well  as  to 
the  theistic  argument.  It  forms  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  volume, 
and  is  as  follows  :  — 

^  Id  taking  an  enlarged  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  material  mdvene, 
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90  Far  as  it  falL}  under  our  notice,  it  may  be  discovered  tliat  attention,  at 
once  extensive  and  minute,  is  paid  to  two  great  principles  or  methods  of 
procedure.  The  one  is  the  Phinciple  of  Ordkr,  or  a  general  plan,  pattern, 
or  type,  to  which  every  given  object  is  made  to  confonu  ^^-ith  more  or  lesg 
precision.  The  other  is  the  Puinciple  of  Special  Adaptation,  or  par« 
ticniar  end,  by  which  each  object,  while  constructed  after  a  general  model 
is,  at  the  same  time,  accommodated  to  the  situation  which  it  has  to  occupy, 
and  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  These  two  ])rinciples  are  exhibited 
in  not  a  few  inorganic  objects,  and  they  meet  in  the  structure  of  every  plant 
and  every  animar." — P.  1. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  enunciation  will  strike  upon  the  ears  of  our 
scientific  readers  with  the  tones  of  familiarity.  Substantially  the  same 
views  have  been  frequently  propounded  by  various  ancient  and  modern 
authors.  They  are  cited  by  the  authors  themselves.  Plato,  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Newton,  Chalmers — as  wellas  the  Bridge  water  Treatises— have 
familiarised  our  minds  with  the  general  principles  which  i-egulate  the 
government  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  God.  You  will  find  them 
asserted  in  every  volume  pretending  to  furnish  ''  Christian  Evidences" 
for  the  public,  e,  g.  to  take  a  modem  instance,  in  the  Burnett  Treatises. 
Principal  Tulloch,  indeed,  devotes  a  chapter  to  "  Typical  Forms,"  the 
germ  of  whichhe  found,  as  is  acknowledged,  in  M*Cosh*s  writings.  Goethe 
first  propounded,  by  dint  of  poetic  intuition,  the  theory  of  a  typical  plant. 
Wolff,  Schleiden,  and  others,  contributed  to  its  further  exposition.  Oken 
and  Owen  demonstrated  that  the  animal  kingdom,  inclusive  of  the  races 
of  humanity,  conforms  to  an  "archetype"  or  typical  form.  M*Cosh  em- 
bodied the  doctrine  in  his  previous  work,  "  The  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government,  Physical  and  Moral,"  and  redeamus  ad  rem,  also  in  the 
North  British  Review  for  August  1B51,  "of  which,"  say  the  authors  in 
a  note  (p.  27),  "  this  treatise  may  be  considered  an  expansion."  It  has 
thus  been  reserved  for  the  authors — M'Cosh  especially,  we  have  reason 
to  believe, — to  apply  the  doctrine  to  the  elucidation  of  the  mental,  moral, 
and  theological,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  sciences, — to  natural  theology 
as  well  as  to  revealed  religion, — in  a  ^vord  to  the  history  of  humanity,  and 
the  scheme  of  the  universe. 

Let  the  authors  themselves,  however,  state  the  purpose  of  their  treatise 
which  they  do  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Now,  if  this  world  proceeds  from  intelligence,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  be 
contemplated  by  intelligence,  it  b  surely  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  may  be  traces  in  it  of  the  same  two  modes  of  procedure,  order,  and 
adaptation.  In  this  treatise  we  hope  to  be  able  to  shew  that  thoiie  are  abundant 
iUustrations  of  both,  by  an  induction  reaching  over  ail  the  kingdonnfofnatur§y 
and  extending  even  into  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Both  will  be  found  in  the 
'  the<dogy  of  nature  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  each  furnishes  its  ap- 
propriate proof  of  the  existence  and  wisdom  of  a  Being  who  hath  constructed 
eveiythiDg  on  a  plan,  and  made  it  at  the  same  time  to  serve  a  purf)08e. 
The  one  as  well  as  the  other,  will  be  found  in  the  dispensations  of  God,  in 
the  kingdom  of  His  Son,  and  point  to  a  most  interesting  analogy  between 
nature  and  revelation.  It  will  oe  expedient  to  treat  of  them  as  so  £ar  dif- 
feient,  which  they  really  are,  but  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to 
thcw  what  is  eqoaUy  tmc,  diat  the  two  principles  are  made  to  correspond 
the  one  to  the  other,  that  they  meet  in  a  higher  unity,  and  that  after  all, 
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they  «•  bnt  two  aspecta— in  many  roBpectt  difimot  indeed— of  one  grait 
troth. 

^^  In  certain  sections  of  this  treatise,  it  is  propoaed  to  nnfold  some  of  the 
more  striking  examples  of  general  plan.     In  respect  of  this  order  of  teta» 
natural  theology  can  now  take  a  step  in  advance^  in  oonwoqu^nce  of  wkai  koi 
hem  done  of  late  years  in  the  discoveries  of  homologies^  hy  Ae  seiendes  rf"  omm- 
parative  anatomy  and  morphological  botany.    But  the  recent  disooTeriea  in 
regard  to  the  homology  of  parts  can  never  set  al^de  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
teleology  of  parts,  which  affirms  that  eveiy  oigan  is  adapted  to  ^  spedal  end, 
every  organic  object  is  constructed  after  a  type,  Uvrtf)  and  is  at  the  same 
time,  m^e  to  accomplish  a  final  cause,  (rixtt.)    Throughout  the  next  book, . 
we  propose  to  exhibit  the  traces  of  general  order  in  one  series  of  sections, 
and  the  traces  of  special  adaptation  in  another  seriea  of  sections,  the  two  be- 
ing made  to  run  alongside  ot  each  other.     While  both  will  be  illustmted,  it 
wUl  be  seen,  by  our  adopting  this  method,  that  the  two  are  not  contradictory 
but  coincident,  that  they  do  not  cross  but  run  parallel  to  each  other.     The 
general  conformity  to  a  pattern  will  be  seen  to  be  all  the  more  curious,  when 
contemplated  in  connection  with  certain  singular  deviations ;  while  the  special 
modifications  will  appear  all  the  more  wonderful  when  exhibited  as  a  de- 
parture, and  evidently  an  intentional  departure,  to  efieet  n  partieular  end, 
m>ra  a  model  usually  attended  to,  it  ma^  be,  in  the  very  atractuvc  which  k 
thus  modified.     The  designed  irregularities  will  thna^  by  a  legitimate  re* 
action,  shew  that  the  regulations  are  also  designed :  tne  exeeptions  in  this 
case  emphatically  prove  the  rule.    The  nature  of  the  eccentricities  demon* 
Btrate  that  after  all,  there  is  a  centre  round  which' the  revolution  te  performed; 
the  deviations  point  to  a  disturbing  influence  also  under  the  infloehoe  of  law, 
— in  much  the  same  way  as  the  deviations  of  an  old  planet  were  shown  by 
living  astronomers  to  point  to  a  pieviouslv  ondisoovered  planetary  body* 
The  nature,  the  value,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  principles  will  thus  come 
out  to  view  more  strikingly  by  comparison,  and  contrast,  when  they  ut 
placed  in  juxta-position."— Pp.  4,  6,  6. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  our  limrts  will  not  admit  of  furnishiDg  our 
readers  even  with  a  resume  of  the  line  of  argument  adopted  in  the  course 
of  the  demonstration.  The  induction  of  &ct8  culled  from  all  thesdenoet 
is  very  extensive,  and  brought  to  bear  with  the  utmost  logical  preciiioD 
upon  the  point  in  question.  The  most  cursory  glance  will  conirinoe  any 
one  that  the  arrangement  of  such  a  host  of  materials  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  perspicuity  and  force  of  the  argument. 

.Take  a  simple  specimen  of  the  mode  of  treatment  which  the  subjoot 
receives  at  their  hands,  selected  at  random  from  the  book,  illustrative  of 
*'  special  adaptations." 

*^  Whether  we  examine  fishes,  reptiles,  birds  or  mammals,*^  say  they,  *'  w% 
shall  find  obvious  illustrations  of  departure  from  the  model  or  type  in  aooor- 
dance  with  some  function  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  animaL  Im 
ophidia  or  serpents,  certain  elements  of  the  two  anterior  cranial  vertebrae 
are  freely  moveable  on  each  other,  instead  of  being  doeely  joined  together  M 
is  usually  the  case ;  strength  and  firmness  are  here  sacrificed  to  mobility  aad 
expansive  power  of  the  parts,  and  why  ?  The  arrangement  has  a  clear  and 
express  relation  to  the  mode  of  feeding ;  serpents  wery  often  swallow  verr 
laige  prey  entire ;  but  this  they  could  not  do  were  the  parts  firmly  bssidMl 
together.  As  it  is  the  mouth  is  capable  of  great  extension  and  the  prey  is 
taken  in  with  c — 


^  In  the  armadillo^  whose  long  armour  (giving  to  the  f^Tiimftl  its  name) 
is  of  consideiable  weight  in  proportion  to  tl^  sise,  and  serves  as  a  defencf 
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against  its  powerful  foes,  we  find  two  additiooal  spines  (metapophyses)  deve- 
loped, one  on  each  side  of  the  neural  spine,  upon  the  principle  tliat  three 
points  are  better  fitted  tlian  one  to  support  a  supcriucumbent  weight.  Cer- 
tain serpents  feed  upon  the  eggs  of  biras,  their  teeth  are  few  and  feeble,  for 
if  the  shell  of  the  e^  had  been  broken  in  the  mouth,  the  want  of  flexible 
lips  would  have  occasioned  loss  of  the  nutritious  contents.  Besides,  these 
serpents  follow  the  law  of  their  congeners ;  loose  attachment  of  cranial  ele- 
ments, as  we  have  shewn,  enables  them  to  take  the  food  entire.  The  ^%% 
being  thus  received,  is  ripped  open  as  it  passes  along  the  gullet,  and  this  is 
effected  by  a  contrivance  no  (ess  remarkable  for  its  simplicitt/  than  for  its  iii- 
^enuitff.  Sharp  projections  (hypapophyses)  from  certain  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  perforate  the  tube  of  the  gullet,  are  capped  by  hard  enamel,  and  ef- 
fectually perform  the  proper  office." 

While,  however,  we  readily  admit  that  the  authors  l\ave  rendered  an 
invaluable  service  to  science  and  theology,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  presented  the  facts  of  science  in  an  aspect  which 
starts  an  objection  to  Calvinistic  theology.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
advent  of  "  the  man  Jesus,"  the  model  man,  into  the  world,  must  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrine  of  "  typical  forms"  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly 
in  the  government  of  God.  Have  not  the  authors  demonstrated,  it  will 
be  asked,  that  all  organization,  plants  and  animals,  conform,  with  numerous 
diversities  and  modifications,  to  an  **  ideal  standard"  or  **  typical  form," 
which,  however,  is  never  exhibited  to  human  vision?  Has  any  ''  typical 
pUnt"  or  archetypal  animal,  been  displayed  on  our  planet  as  a  "  patt«Ti" 
to  which  the  various  species  and  families  must  as  nearly  as  possible  ap;- 
proximate  ?  and  do  they  not  nevertheless  maintain  that  a  typical  form— 
a  model  man — has  been  "  manifested  in  the  flesh"  as  an  exemplar  in  con. 
formity  to  which  humanity  is  required  to  aspire  ? 

We  allude  to  this  objection,  more  especially  because  we  have  sought 
in  vain  for  a  reply  to  it  within  the  compass  of  the  volume,  and  in  order 
that  the  author,  when  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  may  furnish  an  anti. 
dote  to  the  poison  they  have  circulated — a  plan  harmonizing,  as  is  well 
known,  with  the  order  of  nature.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  objection 
ooay  be  repelled,  perhaps  by  showing  that  the  scheme  of  redemption  from 
sin,  which  is  regarded  by  the  received  theology  as  an  anomaly,  demande<l 
a  corresponding  anomaly,  viz.,  a  divine  deliverer.  We  shall  not,  how> 
ever,  forestall  the  authors'  reply  ;  and  with  this  exception  taken  to  the 
doctrine  of  typical  forms,  we  cordially  recommend  its  perusal  to  the  theo- 
logian, the  iiterateur,  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 


THEOEIES  OF  EDUCATION,— SECULAR  AND  CHBISTIAJT. 

Three  IfCciuree  on  EdueuHon.     By  George  Combe. 

The  Truth  Seeker  rewarded.     By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar,  one  of  the 

Miniiters  of  Canongate. 
ThtmghiB  on  the  Scottish  Educational  Question.     By  a  Member  of  the 

Church  of  England. 

If  no  ganoQBl  systein  of  education  has  yet  beenjleyised  to  meet  the  wants 
and  requirementi  of  Scotland,  it  is  certainly  not  owing  to  any  apatny 
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either  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  of  public  men.     It  has  times  without 
number  fonned  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion,  and  a  greater 
number  of  pamphlets  have  lately  issued  from  the  press,  presenting  more 
phases  of  the  inquiry,  than  have  been  devoted  to  all  other  subjects  what- 
ever ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  country  is  now  actually  nauseated  with 
the  very  mention  of  the  term,  education.     Though  this  state  of  thingi 
is  not  as  it  should  be,  we  are  not  at  all  astonished  that  it  is  so.     As  long 
as  sober  minded  and  otherwise  right  thinking  men  will  allow  their  pas- 
sions and  angry  feelings  to  appear  in  such  a  question,  rendering  the  term 
education  a  war  cry  and  the  subject  a  cause  of  dissension,  virulence,  and 
abuse,  so  long  we  trust  will  Parliament,  and  the  great  body  of  the  public, 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  settlement.     The  subject  of  education  is  surely  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  arranged  amidst  a  war  of  the  passions,  pre- 
judiccs,  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians,— for  at  present  with  the  combatants,  it  is  more  a  fight  for  victory, 
or  for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  respective  churches,  than  for  true  edu- 
cation and  the  good  of  Scotland.     We  ourselves  maintain,  however,  that 
Protestant  Christianity  is  a  necessary  element  in  every  true  system  of 
education,  not  on  the  vulgar  and  empirical  ground,  that  the  clergy  are  the 
best  conservators  of  public  morals,  but  on  the  higher  ground  that  the 
simple  doctrines  of  Christianity  form  an  organon  without  which  the  mind 
cjinnot  acquire  that  expansion  which  is  indispensable  to  large  and  clear  in- 
tellectual vision.     Religion  in  the  deepest  and  largest  sense  embraces  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  that  man  stands  in  to  Grod  and  eternity, 
but  it  includes  as  well  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  to  his  fellow- 
roan.     The  contemplation  of  these  subjects  awakens  the  subtlest  portions 
of  our  intuitional  and  emotional  nature,  and  gives  rise  to  the  deepest  and 
moEt  extended  range  of  insight  into  visible  and  invisible  truth.     It  em- 
braces in  its  grasp  the  laws  of  these  phenomena.     To  know  these  laws 
is  to  know  the  subtlest  and  profoundest  laws  of  the  universe,  and  afler 
the  acquisition  of  them  all  other  knowledge  is  comparatively  simple. 
Hence  Christianity  is  the  only  fonn  of  religious  truth  that  impresses  the 
human  mind  with  a  correct  and  comprehensive  idea  of  law.     It  is,  ac- 
cordingly, an  organon  infinitely  larger  in  its  scope  than  the  organon  of 
Aristotle  or  the  more  modem  and  materialistic  organon  of  Bacon.    It  em- 
braces both  indeed  in  a  mere  point  of  its  amplitude,  and  ^ill  surnve  after 
all  other  organons  and  methods  of  thinking  have  perished.     The  wonder 
therefore  is,  that  the  secular  educationist,  with  his  lofty  pretensions  to 
intelligence,  does  not  adopt  Christianity  as  a  mere  scientific  organon, 
better  fitted  than  any  other  to  enlarge  his  scientific  views,  or  inculcate , 
it  upon  his  offspring,  that  they  may  look  at  the  universe  through  the 
large  truths  which  it  unfolds.     We  do  not  throw  out  these  remarks  to 
•  insult  or  taunt  the  secular  educationist,  but  merely  to  show  him  how 
infinitely  larger  than  his  is  the  narrowest  application  of  Christian  thought, 
and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  take  occasion  to  demonstrate  how  much  su- 
perior it  is  to  his  own  even  in  a  mere  utilitarian  point  of  view.     The 
unthinking  and  fashionable  world,  therefore,  need  not  feel  amiss  that  persona 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  should  regard  mere  secular 
education  as  little  more  than  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
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Daring  the  last  thirty  years^  considerable  efforts  have  been  made  in 
Britain  by  philanthropists  and  other  public  spirited  men  to  promote  edu- 
cation and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes  of  society.  ,  At  the  first  blush  of  this  laudable  endeavour,  a  party 
long  since  extinct  set  up  an  unhallowed  and  unworthy  opposition  to  it> 
and  that  upon  grounds  which  we  could  not  now  mention  without  rekin- 
dling against  them  public  indignation,  and  we  prefer  pennitting  their 
memories  to  enjoy  the  undisturbed  oblivion  to  which  they  have  long 
since  been  consigned.  Among  the  promoters  of  education  and  a  higher 
culture,  appeared  men  of  all  ranks  and  of  every  complexion  and  shade  of 
religious  opinion.  John  Foster's  essay  on  the  evils  of  popular  ignorance 
had  previously  presented  to  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  public  some  home 
truths  which  could  not  miss  attracting  much  attention,  and  the  prominent 
existence  in  society  of  the  evils  which  he  reprobated  in  all  their  flagrant 
magnitude,  assisted  largely  to  force  upon  the  public  the  necessity  for  a 
change.  The  evils  pointed  out  by  Poster  and  others  not  only  disturbed 
but  threatened  the  dissolution  of  civilized  society.  It  could  not  therefore 
be  matter  of  wonder  that  men  with  religious  creeds,  as  well  as  men  with, 
out  them,  should  have  bestirred  themselves  in  such  a  crisis.  It  was  in. 
dispensable  that  a  great  struggle  should  be  made  to  preserve  to  the  coun. 
try  the  very  germs  of  civilization,  and  but  for  a  simultaneous  efibrt  made 
from  all  quarters,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  then  fonn  of  society 
would  &11  to  pieces.  But  the  struggle  took  place,  and  it  was  sustained 
with  an  energy  and  perseverance  equal  to  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  interests  at  stake.  Christians  of  almost  every  denomination,  Jewsj 
Deists,  Atheists,  and  all  men  having  the  good  of  their  country  sincerely 
at  heart,  were  for  once  harnessed  to  the  same  vehicle  and  pulled  lustily 
in  the  same  direction.  By  this  means  an  impetus  was  given  to  education 
and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  that  we  trust  will  not  cease  to 
operate  till  a  higher  culture  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  in 
the  land. 

But  the  benefits  arising  to  the  great  masses  of  the  population  had  no 
sooner  exhibited  themselves,  than  a  breaking  up  of  the  coalition  that  had 
worked  so  harmoniously  began  to  take  place.  The  clergyman  of  the  high 
church  party,  in  the  spiritual  pride  of  his  order,  feeling  the  awkwardness 
of  being  allied  with  such  a  motley  mixture  of  earth's  mould,  and  being 
now  quite  safe  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  living,  could  not  hnlp  looking 
askance  at  the  extraordinary  brotherhood  to  which  he  found  himself 
united.  He  had  no  one  sentiment  in  common  with  them,  excepting  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  present  order  of  things,  and  that  being  accomplished, 
their  fellowship  must  cease.  Nay,  he  commenced  sifling  and  analysing 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  education,  of 
the  clergy  of  other  Protestant  denominations,  and  finding  that  their  de- 
mands were  founded  on  a  broader  basis  than  the  Established  Church,  or 
had  some  sectarian  interest  in  their  eye,  he  broke  from  them  with  greater 
indignation  than  he  had  manifested  towards  those  who  were  actuated 
only  by  general  benevolence,  or  a  sense  of  duty  irrespective  of  all  religious 
influenoes.  Thus  a  disseverance  was  originated  and  established  among 
the  various  denominations  of  Christians  on  the  subject  of  education,  for, 
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overlooking  the  great  interests  of  ifhfinkind,  they  fought  with  and  aboRd 
each  other  about  distinctions  that  would  have  been  submerged  and  for* 
gotten  before  the  lapse  of  a  year  af^r  the  settlement  of  the  ques^on* 

Thus,  the  subject  of  education  has  of  late  suffered  chiefly  from  the 
unseemly  broils  and  differences  which  have  arisen  among  its  pietended 
friends.  Its  enemies^  if  it  now  has  any>  have  long  since  withdrawn  all 
opposition,  or  lef\  it  to  the  result  of  the  civil  warfiure  which  is  now  being 
waged  in  the  camps  of  the  various  denominations  of  Ghnstian  brethren. 
The  war-cries  which  have  been  raised  by  the  different  combatants  have 
led  reflecting  men  to  consider  the  connection  that  subsists  between  reli« 
gion  and  education,  and  whether  they  ar6  attracted  by  a  mere  fariiion' 
able  sentiment  to  the  side  of  Christianity,  or  are  influenced  by  a 
deeper  insight  into  its  vital  power,  the  great  nu^ority  of  statesmen 
and  thinkers  have  adopted  the  Christian  view.  These  tendenciest 
however,  may  spring  from  no  deeper  source  than  the  alUpervading 
opinion  of  society,  and  thus  our  statesmen  may  be  nothing  more  than  « 
the  mere  min-ors  of  popular  thought.  We  would  gladly  persuade  our- 
selves,  however,  that  they  are  guided  by  a  more  penetrating  insight 
into  the  real  nature  of  the  question,— « that  they  see  in  all  its  bearings 
the  searching  and  far-reaching  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  form  a  just  es* 
timate  of  it  as  an  element  in  education.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  decided  sen- 
timent has  set  in  in  favour  of  a  Christian  in  preference  to  a  mere  secular 
education ;  for  although  the  secular  educationists  are  still  in  the  field,  and 
are  struggling  to  maintain  their  ground,  they  are  fast  giving  way  before 
the  overwhelming  energy  of  Christian  thought.  As  the  secularists,  how- 
ever, are  one  and  undivided  in  point  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  as  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  are  in  a  state  of  the 
most  violent  hostility  to  each  other  on  the  same  subject,  so  much  so  that 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  may  take  a  sudden  turn,  and  set  in  as  strongly 
in  favour  of  secular  education  as  it  is  now  against  it,  we  are  anxious 
that  the  ground.plan  of  Christian  education  should  rest  not  merely  on  a 
religious,  but  likewise  on  a  broad  scientific  basis.  By  presenting  this 
aspect  of  the  question  we  are  not  afraid  that  many  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  secularists  will  favour  our  views,  for  though  not  actuated 
themselves  by  religious  sentiments,  they  may  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
Christian  method  on  mere  scientific  and  utilitarian  grounds. 

We  naturally  come  first,  therefore,  to  examine  the  nature  and  ten- 
dencies of  mere  secular  education,  for,  by  unfolding  its  defects  as  a  sys* 
tern,  we  will  be  the  better  able  to  discover  what  Christianity  has  actu^y 
to  supplement,  and  the  consequent  place  which  it  occupies  as  the  great 
intellectual  and  moral  regenerator  of  the  human  family. 

The  modem  schemes  for  secular  education  originated  first  in  France^ 
so  early  as  the  times  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  others  of  the  same  school. 
The  despotic  spirit  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  oppressive  and 
haughty  bearing  of  the  French  noblesse,  united  with  the  fanatical,  imu 
tional,  and  persecuting  genius  of  Romanism,  naturally  enough  kindled 
the  fiame  of  distrust  and  opposition  in  the  national  mind  of  France  against 
all  her  dominating  institutions.  Among  the  scientific  and  literary  men 
the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws,  io 
contradistinction  to  the  fantastic  and  fanatical  dogmas  and  symbolism  of 
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•  bastard  Christianity,  appeared  in  such  striking  contrast  that  it  can  now 
be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  they  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  for- 
mer, and  rejected  altogether  initiation  into  the  latter.  Voltaire^  Roua- 
seau,  and  many  of  their  followers  fell  back  upon  natural  religion.  This 
was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  fanatical  and  despotic  spirit  of  the 
prevailing  Christianity  of  France.  They  advocated  a  cultivation  of  the 
sciences  and  arts«  and  ridiculed  with  unsparing  severity  both  the  doctrines 
and  formulas  of  religion.  They  not  only  privately  inculcated  freedom  of 
-thought  and  the  interchange  of  opinion  on  these  subjects^  but  they  openly 
promulgated  these  doctrines,  by  incorporating  them  in  their  writings. 
The  national  mmd  became  speedily  imbued  both  with  their  political  and 
reli^ous  dogmas,  until  the  former  germinated  and  produced  the  French 
zevolutioQ,  with  its  overwhelming  horrors ;  and  the  latter,  festering  and 
spreading  its  cancerous  sores  over  the  national  spirit,  resulted  in  France 
as  a  nation  declaring  the  non-existence  of  God,  and  setting  up  in  his 
stead  human  reason  as  its  deity.  Having  thus  abandoned  the  anchor 
of  humanity's  highest  hopes  and  purest  relationships,  the  only  object  in 
view  on  the  very  outermost  confines  of  human  reason,  France  now 
rushed  with  demoniacal  fury  into  the  perpetration  of  the  most  fi-ightful 
atrocities.  Thus  there  was  only  but  one  step  between  the  exclusive 
cultivation  of  mere  material  and  secular  knowledge  and  the  intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  and  civil  anarchy  of  France.  Having  foolishly  lost  sight 
of  the  last  phenomenon  on  the  outside  of  the  human  field  of  view,  France 
had  no  longer  power  to  look  in  the  direction  even  to  descry  the  infinitude 
of  objects  and  interests  that  lay  between, — ^and  losing  sight  of  these,  her 
government  and  people  had  no  higher  principle  to  direct  them  than  mere 
animal  instinct,  and  hence  the  anarchy  into  which  they  fell. 

Thus  the  history  of  France  at  this  period  presents  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  examples  of  the  consequences  of  a  country  renouncing  all  faith 
in  the  Creator  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe.  While  it  marked 
the  utter  profligacy  and  abandonment  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
it  evinced  that  the  general  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  nation  had 
disappeared.  But  secular  education  has  originated  in  Britain  with  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  men  from  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  and  others  of 
the  same  description.  To  these  men,  secular  education  and  a  knowledge 
of  nature  and  her  laws  appeared  a  proper  antidote  against  the  fanati(^ 
and  persecuting  spirit  of  Romanism.  In  Britain  no  such  gross  fanaticism 
or  persecution  has  recently  existed,  and  accordingly  secularism  in  this 
country  could  not  originate  from  either  of  these  sources.  In  Britain  se- 
cularism has  been  adopted  by  a  class  of  men,  wlio,  by  their  mental  con- 
stitutions are  incapable  of  appreciating  any  higher  system  of  culture, 
and  could  not  by  any  intellectual  effort  of  which  they  were  capable,  dis- 
cover why  education  should  be  connected  with  religion.  We,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  would  describe  this  new  order  of  thinkers  as  material- 
ists, not  because  they  may  or  may  not  believe  that  the  human  mind  is 
nething  more  than  nsAre  organised  matter,  Wt  because  their  range  of 
thouf^t  never  ejOtends  beyond  the  circle  of  visible  and  material  thmgs ; 
nay,  we  would  not  atlUribute  to  them  all  tl^t  range  of  int^iti«p  that  it 
tmbfioed  withi»  Iho  cfitumfennee  of  the  visible,  for  even  in  this  circle 
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their  mental  insight  is  circumBcribed,  much  like  that  of  the  aniihaf,  f# 
the  relations  in  which  external  and  visible  objects  stand  in  to  themselves. 
It  is  certainly  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  mne- 
teenth  century,  such  a  class  of  men  should  inoagine  themselves  to  be 
philosophers,  or  still  more  so,  that  their  works  should  be  perused  with 
approbation  even  by  the  humblest  description  of  rcSEuiers.  Mr  Georgs 
Combe,  of  phrenological  notoriety,  is  the  facile  prineepg  of  this  scbod* 
and  his  "  Constitution  of  Man"  is  the  recognised  organon  of  secularism. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  of  his  three  lectures  on  educatien,  Mr 
Combe  sets  forth  that — 

*^  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  philosophy  of  mind  education  has  hitherto  been 
conducted  empirically,  and  instead  oi  obtaining  from  it  a  correct  view  of 
the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  objects  and  duties  of  life,  each  individoa)  has 
been  left  to  form  upon  these  points  theories  for  himself,  derived  from  the 
impressions  made  upon  his  own  mind  by  the  particular  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  been  plac«d«  No  reasonable  person  assumes  himself  to  know 
the  philosophy  of  astronomy,  or  of  chemistry,  or  of  physiology,  witbont 
study,  and  without  reaching  clear,  consistent,  and  certain  principles ;  yet  in 
the  philosophy  of  mind  the  practice  is  quite  different.  £very  profesBOr, 
schoolmaster,  author,  editor,  and  pamphleteer,— every  member  of  pariiament. 
counsellor,  and  judge,  has  a  set  of  notions  of  his  own,  which  in  his  mmd 
hold  the  place  of  a  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  and  although  he  may 
not  have  methodised  his  ideas,  or  even  acknowledoed  them  to  himself  as  a 
theory,  yet  they  constitute  a  standard  to  him  by  vmich  he  practically  judges 
of  all  questions  in  morals,  politics,  and  religion.** 

Mr  Combe  goes  on  to  remark,  that — 

"  To  enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  position  as  intelligent  and 
accountable  beings,  introduced  into  a  world  prepared  for  our  reception  and 
adapted  to  our  nature  by  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  let  us  briefly 
investigate, — 1st,  The  general  aspect  of  external  nature ;  and  2d,  Onr  own 
constitution." 

Mr  Combe  refers  his  readers  for  a  knowledge  of  these  vital  oiquiries 
to  his  work  on  "  The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  in  relation  to  ex- 
ternal objects,"  and  for  the  estimation  in  which  this  work  is  held,  he 
mentions  in  the  preface  that  since  its  price  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.,  some- 
where about  80,000  copies  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  and  that  it  has 
been  translated  into  the  French,  German,  and  Swedish  languages. 
But  if  Mr  Combe  regards  the  quantity  sold  to  be  a  criterion  of  the  worth 
and  quality  of  a  literary  production,  then  he  must  look  upon  Reynolds' 
Mysteries  of  London  and  his  Miscellany,  of  which  we  believe  three  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  were  sold  in  an  incredibly  short  space,  two  of  the 
most  moral  and  truth  breathing  works  that  England  has  produced  1  We 
must  not,  however,  construe  Mr  Combe's  present  exultation  too  literally. 
It  is  probably,  moreover,  a  weakness  incident  to  all  authorship  to  think 
somewhat  highly  of  one's  self.  We  must  look  into  the  book  itself  and 
inquire  whether  in  reality  this  notable  work  contains  a  view  of  the  "  con- 
Btitution  of  man  considered  in  relation  to  external  objects ;"  or  whether 
there  is  even  indicated  in  it  any  clear  notion  of  what  the  constitution  of 
man  means ;  or  is  it  like  most  of  its  predecessors,  only  another  ingeni« 
ously  compounded  quack-drug  widely  advertised  to  cure  all  manner  of 
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JneaseSy  and  vended  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  in  all  the  highways 
and  byeways  of  existence  ? 

As  Mr  Combe  very  plainly  sets  forth  that  in  order  to  conduct  educa- 
tion effectively,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  educationist  should  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  and  as  according  to  the  same  authority,  this  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  phrenology,   we  have  ample   scope 
for  discovering  from  Mr  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  what  he  conceives 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  to  consist  of,  and  still  a  clearer  insight 
into  his  notions  concerning  its  workings.     He  seems  to  complain,  more- 
over,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  all  religionists  answer  his  appeals  by 
referring  him  to  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  inculcated  there.     His  reply 
18  not  without  foundation,  for  he  maintains  that  God  has  made  two  re- 
velations to  man,  first,  that  exhibited  in  th^  works  of  creation,  and  the 
laws,  physical  and  moral,  he  has  established  in  the  universe,  and  second, 
the  revealed  will  of  God  as  unfolded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
He  very  justly  observes  that  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  word, 
must   always  be  interpreted  consistently  with  that  manifested  in  his 
works.     This  is  no  doubt  taking  very  high  ground,  but  as  Mr  Combo 
has  the  selection  of  his  subject  and  materials,  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
of  treating  them,  we  think  that  he  should  be  freely  indulged,  and  that 
unless  there  are  latent  errors  in  his  method,  he  is  entitled  to  pursue  his 
investigation  afler  what  fashion  he  chooses,  and  to  follow  whithersoever 
it  may  conduct  him.     As  the  vitality  and  proper  management  of  edu- 
cation, however,  turns,  as  he  himself  justly  observes,  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  true  philosophy  of  man,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  Mr  Combe's  notions  on  this  subject,  for  al- 
though his  work  is  sufficiently  crowded  with  the  most  abstract  metaphy- 
sical and  philosophical  terms,  yet,  as  has  frequently  happened  to  greater 
thinkers  than  Mr  Combe,  there  may  lie  concealed  under  them,  views  and 
opinions  which,   when  stripped  of  their  dress  and  decoration,  he  himself 
would  have  shrunk  from  entertaining.     We  shall  take  the  liberty,  there- 
fore, of  unclothing  as  delicately  as  we  can,  some  of  Mr  Combe's  leading 
notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  if  after  this  simple, 
operation  they  appear  either  to  himself  or  even  to  a  half  rational  creature, 
anything  like  natural  or  the  products  of  nature,  we  shall  willingly  resign 
ourselves  to  his  leading  strings,  to  be  conducted  to  that  limbo  of  thought 
and  opinion,  to  which  all  error  and  falsehood  necessarily  lead. 

Let  us  examine  shortly  then,  into  the  nature  of  Mr  Combe's  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  human  mind  : — 

^  Aooording  to  the  phrenological  theory  of  human  nature,"  says  Mr  Combe, 
M  the  &coltie8  are  divided  into  propensities  common  to  man  with  the  lower 
animals  and  sentiments  proper  to  man  and  intellect.  Every  faculty  stands  in 
a  definite  relation  to  certain  external  objects ;  when  they  are  presented  to  it 
ibej  excite  it  to  activity,  and  delight  it  with  agreeable  sensations.  Human 
happiness  or  misery  are  resolvable  into  the  gratification  of  one  or  more  of 
onr  mental  ftcnlties,  or  with  the  feeling  connected  with  our  bodily  frame. 
The  ftcnlties  in  themselves  are  mere  mstincts ;  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intrilect  being  higher  instincts  than  the  animal  propensities.  Every  fiMSulty 
is  good  in  itself  Irat  all  are  liable  to  abuse.    Their  operatk>ns  are  nght  only 
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wlvuu  they  act  in  harmoay  with  eich  other  ■•nlighlendd 
timent  holding  the  supremacy.'* 

Mr  Combe  lays  the  ground- work  then  of  all  hit  epiaioos  on  tlie  snh- 
ject  of  man  in  phrenology.  Now  although  we  xegaid  the  pKnaologMil 
form  of  enquiry  as  in  the  last  degree  interpsting,  eqweially  at  pretentinf 
many  curious  and  striking  phyaiognoroical  fiicts,  yet  to  utand  moit  other 
thinkers,  it  has  &iled  to  unfoki  Uie  great  laws  and  principlet  of  humn 
thought,  for  it  has  not  approached  the  true  evolution  of  thota  fiietihiet  ia 
man  which  originate  his  absolute  sense  of  law,  nor  doet  it  indicate,  as* 
cepting  in  the  vaguest  and  most  shadowy  fidhion,  that  portion  of  hit 
nature  which  points  to  his  future  destiny.  In  the  above  geoeialiasd 
view  of  the  subject,  Mr  Combe  sets  forth  that  **  every  faculty  standt  in 
a  definite  relation  to  certain  external  objects  ;  when  they  are  pretitcd 
to  it  they  excite  it  to  activity,  and  delight  it  with  agreeable  lentationa.*' 
Now  we  would  ask  Mr  Combe,  whence  or  how  is  it  that  the  mind  con- 
templates its  own  operations,  which,  of  courae,  are  not  external  to  it ;  or 
whence  or  how  is  it  that  it  unbraces  the  contemplation  of  its  Creator, 
who  is  invisible  to  every  human  eye,  and  whose  nature  and  attribotei 
are  so  much  above  human  ken,  that  the  mind  can  form  not  the  ilen- 
derest  conception  of  them,  and  in  the  ofTort  is  at  last  forced  to  humaniat 
them,  assigning  to  him  only  our  short-sighted  notions  of  Benevolence  and 
Justice. — Deity  was  never  presented  to  man  to  excite  the  facultiet  of 
wonder  and  veneration.  He  has  never  nuule  himself  visible,  ttill  all 
mankind  believe  as  fiimiy  in  his  existence  as  thev  do  in  the  existence  of 
the  material  world  itself.  Neither  can  the  intellect,  as  defined  by  Mr 
Combe,  comprehend  or  originate  man's  impressions  of  the  existence  of 
Deity.  According  to  Mr  Combe,  "  Comparison  gives  the  power  of  dit» 
covering  analogies,  resemblances,  and  differences.  Causality  traces  the 
dependencies  of  phenomena,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect."  Now 
the  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  God  and  eternity,  are  not  within 
the  range  of  either  of  these  faculties,  for  we  have  no  experience  coming 
from  the  region  of  observation  upon  which  these  faculties  can  operate,-— 
nothing  coming  from  without  to  stimulate  them, — still  all  mankind,  to- 
cording  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  their  mental  framework,  place 
implicit  f^th  in  these  relationships.  Thus  Mr  Combe's  analytit  of  the 
highest  of  the  human  faculties  infers  the  existence  of  no  principle  in  man 
to  embrace  in  its  grasp  all  that  class  of  subject  which  lies  on  the  outer- 
most confines  of  human  thought  and  enquiry;  and  phrenology  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  anything  approaching  a  complete  view  of  man. 
Nay,  the  view  taken  by-Mr  Combe  of  the  human  intellect,  seems  rather 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  form  of  intelligence  peculiar  to  the  lower  ani« 
mals, — ut  least  there  is  nothing  necessarily  human  in  hit  outline. 

Throughout  Mr  Combe's  work  there  is  a  wonderful  harmony  of 
thought  and  opinion.  Accordingly,  when  he  comes  to  define  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  they  are  made  to  appear  as  miserably  narrow 
and  circumscribed,  as  his  analysis  of  the  human  &cultiea  are  materialistic 
and  imperfect.  In  defining  Uie  term  law,  upon  which  the  whole  spirit 
and  thought  of  Mr  Combe's  work  depends,  he  sayt :«— ''  A  law,  in  the 
common  acceptation,  denotes  a  rule  of  action,  it  implies  a  subject  whieh 
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teU,«»and  that  the  action  or  phenomena  which  that  luhject  exhibitiy 
take  place  in  an  established  and  regular  manner ;  and  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  I  shall  use  it  when  treating  of  physical  substances  and  beings." 
Here  Mr  Combe's  view  of  the  term  law  had  reference  only  to  the  naturs 
of  the  mere  animal,  at  least  it  does  not  include  any  mental  characteristic 
peculiar  to  man.  Now  a  law,  in  the  human  acceptation  of  the  word, 
has  no  necessary  reference  to  an  action  at  all,  nor  does  it  imply  a  subject^ 
as  stated  in  the  passage  quoted.  A  law  of  nature  is  an  absolute,  and  uni* 
versal  truth,  which  is  recognisable  only  by  a  being  endowed  with  reason, 
or  faculties  capable  of  embracing  universal  truth.  Such  a  being  is  man, 
whose  sense  of  law  applies  to  phenomena  which  existed  in  the  infinite 
past,  and  will  exist  in  the  infinite  future.  Thus  the  conception  of  a  law 
by  man  altogether  transcends  his  range  of  action  or  the  possibility  of  it. 
It  implies  his  capacity  of  recognising  truth  itself  in  its  most  draolute 
form  ;  and,  accordingly,  although  it  may  constitute  a  rule  of  action  for 
man,  it  is  infinitely  larger  than  this,  Ibr  it  includes  the  idea  that  it  has 
been  and  will  be  the  rule  of  action  of  all  created  beings  in  all  time  ;  and 
it  is  still  larger  than  this,  for  it  would  have  formed  the  rule  of  action  of 
all  possible  beings.  Thus  man's  idea  of  law  is  an  absolute  and  abstract 
conception  independent  of  all  action  or  manifestation  whatever.  But  Mr 
Combe's  definition  of  a  law  applies  only  with  peculiar  nicety  to  the  case 
of  the  mere  animal.  For  example,  the  dog  not  only  feels  the  sense  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  from  a  fire  during  cold,  but  generalises  the  fact 
in  so  far  as  itself  or  the  object  of  its  attachment  is  concerned,  and  makes 
this  a  rule  of  conduct  for  itself  ever  after.  To  the  dog  the  sense  of  law 
is  CO- extensive  with  its  rule  of  action,  and  hence  it  fulfils  all  the  condi- 
tions of  a  law  indicated  by  Mr  Combe.  Thus,  in  treating  of  the  most 
abstruse  metaphysical  questions,  abstract  principles  or  analyses  of  mental 
phenomena  peculiarly  applicable  to  man,  Mr  Combe  unconsciously  limits 
himself  to  delineations  of  these,  characteristic  only  of  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  and  lays  them  down  as  doggedly,  and  illustrates  them  as  seriously, 
as  if  they  were  gospel  truths,  and  beyond  the  boundary  of  all  possible 
criticism. 

Having  glanced  thus  briefly  at  Mr  Combe's  notions  concerning  the 
human  intellect  and  its  products,  let  us  examine  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  "  sentiments  proper  to  man,"  and  discover  the  sort  of  supremacy 
which,  taken  together,  they  are  said  by  him  to  exert  over  the  propensities 
common  to  man  and  the  animal.  The  first  mentioned  is  described  by 
Mr  Combe  as  common  to  man  and  some  of  the  lower  animals  :->« 

^  1.  Benevolence — imm.'— Desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  compassion 
for  the  distressed,  universal  charity,  mildness  of  disposition,  and  a  lively 
sympathy  with  tbe  enjoyment  of  all  animated  beings. — Alnues, — Profusion, 
iigarioiis  indulgeiioe  of  the  appetites  and  fencies  of  others,  prodigality, 
frcility  of  temper. 

*'  Sentimknts  Proper  to  Man. 

"  2.  Veneration — uns, — Tendency  to  venerate  or  respect  whatever  is 
grsai  or  good ;  gives  origin  to  religious  adoration. — Abuses, — Senseless  re- 
elect for  nnwoithy  objects  consecrated  by  time  or  situation,  love  of  anti- 
quated eostoms,  ameet  sabservlency  to  penons  in  authority,  sapecsitiitioin 
vm.    To  ilMse  Mr  Seott  adds  ^  midue  deferenoe  to  tlie  opioions  and  re»- 
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BouiuKS  of  men  who  are  fallible  like  oaraelves ;  the  wonhip  of  fitbe  godif 
polytheism,  paganism,  idolatry .' 

^^  3.  Firmness — uses, — Detci*mination,  peraeveranoe,  ateadiness  of  pur- 
pose.— Abuses, — Stubbornness,  infatuation,  tenacity  in  eyil. 

"  4.  Conscientiousness — uses. — It  gives  origin  to  the  sentiment  of  justice, 
or  respect  for  the  rights  of  othei*s,  openness  to  conviction,  the  love  ot  truth. 
^•Abuses. — Scrupulous  adherence  to  noxious  principles  when  ignonmtly 
'Embraced,  excessive  refinement  in  the  views  of  duty  and  obligation,  exoeas 
in  remorse,  or  self  condemnation. 

"  6.  Hope — uses, — Tendency  to  expect  future  good ;  it  cherishes  faith. — 
Abuses. — Credulity  with  respect  to  the  attainment  of  what  is  desired,  absurd 
expectations  of  felicity  not  founded  on  reason. 

*'  6.  Wonder — uses. — The  desire  of  novelty ;  admiration  of  the  new,  the 
unexpected,  the  grand,  the  wonderful,  and  extraordinary. — Abuses. — Love 
of  the  marvellous  and  occult ;  senseless  astonishment ;  belief  in  false  miradea, 
in  prodigies,  magic,  ghosts,  and  other  supernatural  absurdities. — Nate*  Ve- 
neration, hope,  and  wonder  combined,  give  the  tendency  to  religion ;  their 
abuses  produce  superstition. 

'*  7.  Ideality — uses. — Love  of  the  beautiful  and  splendid,  desire  of  ex- 
cellence, poetic  feeling. — Abuses. — Extravagance  and  absurd  enthusiasm, 
preference  of  the  showy  and  glaring  to  the  solid  and  useful,  a  tendency  to 
dwell  in  the  r^ons  of  fancy,  and  to  neglect  the  duties  of  life.*' 

Such  is  Mr  Combe's  account  of  those  faculties  in  man  which  not  only 
eontroul  and  direct  his  animal  propensities,  but  which  originate  all  those 
higher  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  God  and  his  fellow-man.  Accor- 
ding to  Mr  Combe,  it  is  by  the  legitimate  and  healthy  excitement  of 
these  powers  that  man  is  enabled  to  act  a  moral  and  religious  part  in 
this  world,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  by  keeping 
their  proper  objects  constantly  before  them,  and  by  excluding  as  much  as 
possible  the  objects  of  the  animal  propensities.  2^uch  is  the  machinery, 
according  to  Mr  Combe,  by  which  the  entire  operations  of  the  human 
mind  are  carried  on  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  by  preserving  the  proper  balance 
of  these  impulses,  always  keeping  the  higher  sentiments  on  the  ascen- 
dant, that  man  can  be  regarded  as  a  moral  and  religious  being.  Thus, 
what  moralists  have  hitherto  termed  conscience,  duty,  or  moral  obligation, 
is  nothing  more  according  to  this  philosophy,  than  the  healthy  play  and 
exercise  of  a  series  of  fleeting  impulses  that  come  and  go  as  their  objects 
are  presented  or  withdrawn,  and  the  highest  among  them  are  accordingly 
as  subject  to  abuses  of  the  most  grovelling  sort  as  the  lowest.  In  all  &ii 
there  is  nothing  new,  for  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  sensational  philosophy  of  Hartley  and  others  of  the  same 
gchool,  only  connecting  it  with  a  material  organology  which  neither  adds 
to  nor  impairs  its  strength. 

Such  are  the  profound  and  original  views  of  the  human  mind  enter- 
tained by  Mr  Combe,  and  regarding  these  as  the  only  materials  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  in  education,  we  are  not  at  all  astonished  that 
throughout  his  works  he  should  inculcate  the  necessity  of  constantly  keep. 
ing  proper  objects  before  minds  of  the  youth,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
healthy  play  of  their  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  Thus  Mr  Combe 
regards  all  morality  and  religion  as  dependent  upon  certain  classes  of 
fleeting  and  ephemeral  emotions.     According  to  this  new  philosophy,  in 
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the  ratio  that  these  ai*e  strong  or  weak,  in  the  same  ratio  is  the  moral  or 
religious  complexion  or  condition  of  the  individual.  Now,  although  we 
cannot  deny  that  there  exist  in  the  world  individuals  who  appear  to  he 
almost  purely  sensational  and  impulsive,  yet  we  would  regard  it  as  ex- 
tremely unphilosophical  in  any  man  having  pretensions  to  be  the  spirit- 
ual guide  of  his  fellows  to  assert  that  such  men  are  types  of  humanity, 
or  that  there  was  nothing  hi;^her  or  larger  in  human  nature.  But  Mr 
Combe  maintains  and  insists  upon  this  doctrine.  Now  as  he  is  peculiarly 
wedded  to  the  Baconian  or  inductive  method  of  philosophizing,  we  shall 
take  him  into  the  world  and  exhibit  to  him  some  specimens  of  sensation- 
alism as  pure  as  they  can  be  found,  and  if,  afler  contrasting  them  with 
the  law-feeling,  and  true  Christian  nature,  Mr  Combe  still  adheres  to 
his  dogma,  we  must  just  leave  him  to  his  errors  and  bewail  his  blindness. 
Every  common  observer  is  acquainted  with  persons  who,  actuated  hy  no 
higher  principle  than  sensational  benevolence,  expends  large  sums  in 
charity.  They  act  this  part  in  conformity  with  this  peculiar  form  of 
their  impulsive  nature.  The  giving  of  alms,  or  occasionally  doing  kindly 
actions^  gratifies  such  persons  in  the  same  way  as  food  satisfies  their 
hunger.  Numerous  individuals,  too,  are  conscientious  upon  a  similar 
plan, — they  act  from  a  feeling  of  duty  narrowed  to  the  impression  of  the 
moment.  The  novels  of  Dickens  teems  with  such  representations — such 
are  Pickwick,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Cheeryble  Brothers,  and  a  long  cata- 
logue of  his  fii-st-class  characters.  Dickens  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
but  with  him  it  only  reflects  the  impulsive  or  sensational  form  of  man's 
inner  being,  and  although  accompanied  with  admirable  delineations  of 
life  and  manners,  it  stops  far  short  of  the  truth.  Scott  again,  with  all 
his  minuteness  of  finish,  imparts  to  his  highest  characters  an  ahsolute 
sense  of  law  that  never  deserts  them.  It  is  this  principle  in  them,  that 
radiating  out  upon  the  universe,  guides  and  directs  them  whithersoever 
they  turn  their  steps.  Accordingly,  Scott's  Jeanie  Deans,  with  an  affec- 
tion for  her  sister  Effie  of  the  strongest  and  purest  description,  will  not 
tell  a  lie  to  save  her,  although  she  might  have  done  so  with  the  most 
perfect  impunity  in  so  far  as  all  earthly  power  was  concernedr  Her  sense 
of  law  is  so  large  and  imperative  that  although  the  simple  statement  that 
Effie  had  secretly  communicated  her  condition  to  her,  would  have  saved 
her  sister's  life,  she  cannot  make  it.  Her  feeling  of  moral  obligation  is  so 
large,  strong,  and  absolute  that  it  is  only  comparable  with  the  invariable 
laws  of  creatiun.  It  is  not  the  impulsive  conscientious  feeling  of  a 
moment.  It  is  that  sense  of  law  which,  looking  into  the  infinite  depths 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  can  descry  nothing  there  but  records  of 
truth  and  absolute  goodness,  and  she  must  conform  her  conduct  to  the 
spirit  on  which  the  universe  itself  has  been  constructed.  Henry  Moilon, 
in  Old  Mortality,  is  actuated  by  the  same  form  of  nature,  and  by  means 
of  it  is  piloted  through  the  troublous  times  of  the  Scottish  covenant.  A 
great  variety  of  Scott's  other  characters  illustrate  the  all  embracing  nature 
of  the  same  principle. 

The  form  and  consequences  of  the  sensational  nature  of  man  is  likewise 
exhibited,  not  only  in  every  day  life,  but  especially  in  the  lives'of  cri- 
minalf.     For  example,  the  most  flagrant  criminals,  frequently  from  being 
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placed  in  situations  where  no  temptations  are  presented  to  tbem»  oondueb 
themselves  with  considerable  propriety  even  down  to  middle  age,  but 
circumstances  changing,  they  plunge  into  an  abyss  of  profligacy  and 
crime  that  to  superficial  observers  is  inconsistent  with  their  previous  teiu 
dencies.  Now  the  inherent  defects  which  led  to  their  crimei  exkted 
before,  and  were  open  and  patent  to  all  who  had  depth  and  penetration 
to  descry  them.  Even  the  notorious  murderer  Burke  conducted  himself 
with  a  fair  show  of  propriety  and  decency  till  he  was  35  years  of  age,  and 
accordingly  the  phrenologists  found  that  his  organs  of  benevolence,  con- 
scientiousness, and  veneration  were  well  developed,  and  they  accounted 
for  the  frightful  enormity  of  his  crimes  by  attempting  to  shew  that  his 
amativeness,  combativeness,  destructiveness,  secretiveness,  and  other  ani- 
mal propensities,  were  still  larger.  In  other  words,  they  implied  their 
sensational  system  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  Burke,  but  they  fiuled  to 
indicate  the  deficiency  of  any  principle  that  rendered  him  so  purely  sen- 
sational. In  fact  the  phrenologist  does  not  admit  the  exist^fice  of  any 
such  principle  as  belonging  to  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  the  sys- 
tem occasionally  goes  a  far  way  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  notorious 
criminals,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  their  being  almost  purely  senn^ 
tional,  but  when  it  deals  with  the  higher  forms  of  mind,  it  fiuls  to  sie* 
count  for  anything.  Accordingly  the  phrenologist  dwells  with  peculiar 
gusto  and  delight  on  the  heads  of  the  most  abandoned  criminaU,  from 
that  of  the  celebrated  Jack  Shepherd,  who  was  executed  for  murder  about 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  down  to  that  of  Bennison  who  reeeotly 
underwent  the  same  punishment  at  Edinburgh  for  the  murder  of  h^ 
wife.  They  refer,  moreover,  to  numerous  examples  of  persons  preserving 
for  a  long  period  a  respectable  character,  but  being  exposed  to  evil 
influences  they  were  tempted  and  sunk  into  criminality.  Such  were  the 
celebrated  Dr  Dods,  Fauntleroy,  Thurtle,  Burke,  and  a  long  list  of  en* 
minals.  Many  of  these  persons  were  remarkable  for  their  apparent  be* 
nevolence,  truthfulness,  and  piety.  They  gave  to  the  poor,  performed 
oflices  of  kindness  to  their  fellow.men,  scrupulously  discharged  all  their 
obligations,  and  attended  strictly  to  religious  ordinances.  Nay,  some  of 
them  were  esteemed  so  highly  that  they  were  actually  regarded  as  pat« 
terns  of  virtue,  and  yet  they  ultimately  lapsed  into  the  deepest  sinks  of 
crime.  Such  persons  are  actuated  by  purely  sensational  tendencies,  at 
one  moment  performing  benevolent  and  honourable  actions,  and  at  another 
guilty  of  the  worst  of  crimes.  In  other  words,  whatever  be  the  stroagth 
of  thdr  mere  emotional  natures,  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
fluenced by  that  large  sense  of  law  from  which  springs  all  man's  real 
intellectual  and  moral  strength,  and  for  which  the  phrenologist  has  ne 
name,  nor  the  indication  of  any,  in  his  vocabulary. 

But  lot  us  follow  this  class  of  thinkers  to  their  analyses  of  men  of  the 
lofliest  genius,  and  here  we  will  find  that  their  system  affords  no  clue  for 
the  unravelling  of  such  sphinx  riddles.  It  regards,  indeed,  the  hif^ieit 
efforts  of  man  as  the  products  of  a  description  of  mind  that  does  not  even 
unfold  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  mere  animal,  and  its  professors  fre- 
quently  speak  of  men  of  genius  with  an  indifference  or  contempt  that  is 
only  strikingly  indicative  of  the  feeblen^  or  malformation  of  their  own 
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mental  framework.     Hear,  for  example,  Mr  George  Combe  on  the  era* 
nium  of  our  national  poet  Bums  :  — 

"  The  portions  of  the  brain  which  manifest  the  animal  propensities  are 
uncommonly  1ai^%  indicating  strong  passions  and  great  cncrey  in  acting 
nnder  their  influence.  The  group  of  organs  manifesting  the  domestic  aN 
fections  (Amativenesa,  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness,)  is  large ; 
Phiioprogenitiveness  uncommonly  so  for  a  male  head.  The  organs  of  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructivness  are  lai^,  bespeaking  great  heat  of  temper, 
impatience,  and  liability  to  irritation. 

^^  SecretivenesB  and  Cautiousness  are  both  large,  and  would  confer  consi- 
derable power  of  restraint,  where  it  felt  restraint  to  be  necessary. 

"  Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  also  in  ample 
endowment,  although  the  first  is  less  than  the  otner  two ;  these  feelings  give 
the  love  of  property,  a  high  consideration  of  self,  and  desire  of  the  esteem  of 
others.  The  first  quality  will  not  be  so  readily  conceded  to  Bums  as  the 
second  and  third,  which  indeed  were  much  stronger ;  but  tlic  phrenologist 
records  what  is  presented  by  nature,  in  full  confidence  that  the  manifesta- 
tions, when  the  character  is  correctly  understood,  will  be  found  to  correspond 
with  the  development,  and  he  states  that  the  brain  indicates  considerable 
love  of  property. 

^  The  oi^ns  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  are  also  largely  developed.  Idea- 
lity, Wonder,  Imitation,  and  Benevolence  are  the  largest  in  size.  Venera- 
tion is  b\so  l^ge.     Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  and  Hope  are  full. 

"  The  knowing  organs,  or  those  of  perceptive  intellect,  are  large ;  and 
the  onans  of  Reflection  are  also  considerable ;  but  less  than  the  former. 
Cauaality  is  larger  th^i  Comparison,  and  Wit  is  less  than  cither. 

^  The  skull  indicates  the  combination  of  strong  animal  passions,  with 
equally  powerful  moral  emotions.  If  the  natural  morality  nad  been  les?, 
the  endowment  of  the  pronensities  is  sufficient  to  have  constituted  a  charac- 
ter of  the  most  despert^  aescription,^*  &c. 

We  have  surely  quoted  enough  to  shew  that  Mr  Combe  might  have 
attributed  a  similar  organization  to  the  first  enei^etic  carter  or  coalheaver 
he  met,  without  exciting  any  man's  special  wonder ;  but  he  has  failed 
to  point  out  whence  it  was  that  such  an  organization  could  have  pro- 
duced those  lyrics  which,  for  depth  of  feeling,  clearness  of  intellectual 
vision,  and  force  of  expression,  transcend  all  the  best  Greek  and  Koman 
lyrical  writers.  With  his  moderate  share  of  "  wit"  and  imperfi'ct  mea- 
sure of  **  reflective  intellect/'  how  can  this  school  account  for  the  sur- 
pasaing  genius  of  Bums  ?  and  that  too  without  high  culture,  fortune,  or 
other  adventitious  circumstances  favouring  his  powers !  According  to 
their  system,  the  complexity,  strength,  and  conflicting  character  both  of 
his  animal  and  moral  impulses,  would  more  naturally  account  for  Burnt 
ending  his  days  on  the  scaffold,  than  for  the  production  of  his  immortal 
flonga, — and  Uie  scorn  of  mankind  must  everywhere  follow  a  class  of  men 
who  are  either  the  supporters  or  abettors  of  a  philosophy  which,  vi'\\h, 
•uch  l<tfty  practical  pretensions,  is  incapable  of  accounting  for  the  most 
prominent  phenomenon  in  Scottish  history  !  According  to  the  same  sys- 
tem. Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  large  organs  of  wonderj 
weight*  and  locality,  and  his  reflective  intellect  is  not  aheye  the  average 
siie.  The  celebrated  Richard  B.  Sheridan  is  characterized  by  large  in^ 
dividuality  «iid  eventuality,  and  deficiency  in  the  higher  powers  both  of 
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intellect  and  feeling.  Mr  Combe,  in  remarking  upon  Homer  and  Shake* 
Bpeare,  says: — "  When  a  favoumble  combination,  a  fine  temperament,  and 
large  size  are  conjoined  in  an  individual,  they  constitute  the  perfection  of 
genius.  This  I  conctive  to  have  been  the  case  in  Homer  and  in  Shake- 
speare,— vivacious  buoyancy,  ease,  and  fertility  arising  from  thefirBt  and 
second  causes,  joined  with  depth,  strength,  comprehensiveness,  and  mas- 
culine energy  the  result  of  the  third,  place  these  authors  above  all  others 
whom  the  world  has  ever  seen."  We  say  nothing  to  the  meagre  and 
measured  form  of  Mr  Combe's  ideas  of  Shakespeare  and  Homer,  for  it 
is  only  in  striking  conformity  with  his  sensational  philosophy  ;  but 
although  left  to  imagine  any  amount  of  cerebral  development  he  chuses, 
yet  he  cannot,  it  appears,  account  for  their  productions  without  super- 
adding  a  fine  temperament,  an  element  that  is  not  indicated  either  by 
the  form  or  size  of  the  brain, — and  in  many  cases,  such  as  that  of  Bums, 
he  superadds  a  superior  quality  of  the  brain  to  supplement  his  philosophy, 
and  quality  of  the  brain  is  not  to  be  determined  even  by  post  mortem 
examination. 

Now,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  the  systems  of  .Gall  and  Spurzheim  as 
invaluable  in  so  far  as  they  record  a  large  series  of  curious  and  interesting 
observations,  but  that  either  they  or  Mr  Combe  have  evolved  from  them  a 
complete  philosophy  of  man,  we  entirely  demur  to.  Even  taking  all  their 
facts  for  granted,  their  philosophy  neither  accounts  for  the  lofliest  mani- 
festations of  genius,  nor  even  for  that  more  common-place  ability  that 
conducts  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  According  to  this  system  of  hu- 
man nature,  man  is  alternately  subject  to  the  play  and  influence  of  the 
good  or  bad  impulses  that  prevail,  and  hence  there  is  no  more  absolute 
sense  of  law  or  moral  obligation  in  him  than  in  an  organ  that  emits  the 
sounds  in  accordance  with  the  keys  that  are  struck  or  touched.  This  it 
the  sensational  philosophy  of  Hartley  put  in  its  plainest  and  worst  form  ; 
and  it  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  works  of  Reynolds  and  other 
novelists  of  the  same  school.  The  phrenologist  regards,  indeed,  morality 
and  religion  only  as  the  healthy  play  of  the  organs  of  benevolence,  con- 
scientiousness, hope,  and  wonder — and  immorality  and  irreligion  as  re- 
sulting from  the  undue  excitement  of  amativeness,  combativeness,  des- 
tructiveness,  acquisitiveness,  secretiveness,  &c.  This  is  verily  the  reli- 
gion and  morality  of  the  Gibbet  reduced  into  form  1  There  are  no  doubt 
numerous  persons  in  society  who  are  influenced  and  directed  by  no  higher 
impulses  than  merely  sensational  ones,  but  it  would  surely  be  extremely 
unphilosophical  to  base  a  system  of  human  nature  on  so  partial  a  view. 
We  have  known  many  individuals  who  within  one  short  hour  would 
seriously  perfonn  their  devotions  and  be  guilty  of  the  most  flagrantly 
immoral  and  unprincipled  actions — nay,  we  are  familiar  with  men  who 
every  morning  return  thanks  to  God,  and  pray  for  a  continuation  of  his 
goodness,  and  are  daily  engaged  in  systematically  cheating  and  swindling 
their  fellow.men  !  These  individuals,  moreover,  are  passinglhonourable 
in  certain  matters,  on  the  utilitarian  principle  that  thieves  are  honest 
towards  each  other,  and  their  "  causality"  and  "  comparison"  are  sufli- 
cient  guides  to  pilot  them  through  all  such  difficulties  I 

Now  we  have  assuredly  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr  Combe  that  he  does 
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not  make  sufficiently  frequent  use  of  the  terms  *'  religion/'  "  Christian- 
ity," ''the  moral  sentiments/'  "reason/'  and  a  long  catalogue  of  such 
phrases,  for  every  page  of  his  work  is  studded  over  with  them,  but  our 
objection  is  that  all  this  fine  rhetorical  phraseology  is  more  clearly  appli. 
cable  to  some  grovelling  hybrid  between  the  animal  and  humanity,  than 
to  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  constitution  of  man. 
From  what  we  have  said,  indeed,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  discover 
that  this  class  of  thinkers,  whatever  may  be  their  professed  religious 
creedg,  have  never  been  imbued  by  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  Nay, 
their  intellects  have  never  been  enlijjjhtened  by  those  secondary  truths 
that  have  merely  been  kindled  at  her  flame,  and  which  have  long  since 
spread  themselves  over  the  civilized  world.  From  the  reflection  of  them- 
selves embodied  in  such  works  as  Combe's  "  Constitution  of  Man  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  external  objects/'  it  is  plain  that  they  belong  to  the 
materialistic  and  utilitarian  order  of  thinkera,  and  are  incapable  of  any 
range  of  thought  beyond  the  immediate,  the  practical,  and  the  sensuous. 
In  perusing  such  works  as  Mr  Combe's,  they  foolishly  imagine,  with  its 
author,  that  they  are  diving  immeasurable  depths  into  the  nature  of  man, 
while  they  are  actually  reaching  no  deeper  than  the  instincts  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  as  might  be  expected,  erect  upon  this  narrow  and  fragile  foun- 
dation a  system  of  utilitarianism  and  practical  atheism,  as  lofty,  gro- 
tesque, and  idle,  as  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  clouding  and  overshadowing 
in  themselves  every  form  of  universal  truth. 

Such  is  the  boasted  philosophy  of  man  upon  which  the  principal  class 
of  secularists  would  construct  a  system  of  education.  It  both  theoretic- 
ally and  practically  denies  that  man  is  capable  of  being  impressed  with 
an  absolute  sense  of  law  either  with  respect  to  the  impulses  of  his  own 
nature,  or  with  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe.  It 
denies,  indeed,  the  existence  of  the  leading  attribute  of  humanity,  with- 
out which  neither  education  nor  progress  of  any  kind  are  possible. 
Accordingly,  in  all  the  secular  schools  which  we  have  seen,  children  are 
made  acquainted  with  objects  of  every  description,  made  to  repeat  their 
uses  and  go  through  a  system  of  training  that  might  be  applied  to  the 
parrot,  monkey,  or  other  imitative  animal.  In  America,  this  frightfully 
vulgar  and  material  system  is  pursued  until  the  youthful  mind  is  so 
crammed  with  all  sorts  of  facts,  that  it  becomes  as  confused  as  an  animal 
that  is  attempted  to  be  trained  to  a  diversity  of  operations,  and  hence 
the  young  enter  upon  life  with  a  confused  mass  of  undigested  facts,  in- 
capable of  application  to  any  practical  or  useful  purpose.  So  much  for 
the  philosophy  and  practical  skill  as  teachers,  of  the  secular  educationists. 
But  let  us  turn  from  them  to  the  Christian  aspect  of  the  subject. 

Neither  a  true  philosophy  of  man  nor  even  modem  ideas,  science, 
literature,  and  manners,  could  possibly  have  sprung  up  in  juxta-position 
with  paganism.  The  largest  form  of  thought  of  Greece  and  Rome  con- 
fisted  in  a  belief  in  innumerable  deities  all  influenced  or  afl*ected  by  pa?- 
■ions,  prejudices,  and  fancies  similar  to  those  that  belong  to  humanity. 
All  the  phenomena  of  nature  were  believed  to  emanate  from  these  deitiep, 
and  the  Taiiations  that  took  place  in  these  phenomena  were  attributed  to 
the  prerailing  temper  or  sentiment  of  the  gods.     Thus  the  religion  of 
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Greece  and  Rome  drew  an  impenetrable  veil  and  impassable  barrier  between 
man  and  his  investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  the  material  universe. 
All  nature  and  her  operations  were  the  immediate  handy  work  of  the 
immortal  gods,  and  man  need  enquire  no  farther.     This  state  of  things 
rendered  the  world  ripe  for  a  new  religious  organon,  but  from  whence 
was  it  to  arise  ?     The  Jews  were  the  only  believers  in  the  one  true  God, 
Jehovah,  but  their  peculiar  temperament  and  habits  of  thought  required 
the  exhibition  of  visible  and  living  sacrifices,  and  their  whole  system 
was  thus  more  adapted  to  a  peculiar  people  than  to  the  human  race.     It 
was  too  materialistic,  exclusive,  and  full  of  dogmatic  formulas,  to  gain 
proselytes  even  among  surrounding  nations.     It  might  possibly  blend 
with,  but  it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  overshadow  or  absorb  into 
itself  all  other  creeds.     Such  was  the  religious  condition  of  the  world 
when  Christ  appeared.     The  simple  declaration  of  Christ  that  man  was 
originally  created  perfect,  but  that  he  had  lapsed  into  sin  by  disobeying 
God  ; — that  he  himself  came  from  God,  his  Father,  to  seek  and  to  save 
sinners  that  they  might  enjoy  eternal  life, — for  there  still  existed  in  the 
soul  of  man,  debased  as  it  was,  an  absolute  sense  of  law,  which  with  di- 
vine assistance  was  adequate  to  his  guidance, — was  a  doctrine  so  large  and 
Godlike  that  it  was  naturally  adapted  to  every  condition  of  humanity. 
Christ's  injunctions  to  his  followers  more  emphatically  enunciated  and 
enforced  the  important  nature  of  this  doctrine,  for  what  is  his  charge  to 
them  to  "  do  unto  othei-s  as  you  would  wish  others  to  do  unto  you,"  but 
this  absolute  idea  of  law  reduced  to  the  foim  of  a  precept?     These 
doctrines  were  calculated  equally  to  satisfy  the  longings  and  aspirations 
of  the  philosopher,  and  the  feeble  and  glimmering  hopes  of  the  untutor- 
ed  mind.     This  new  religion,  indeed,  appeared  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  utmost  requirements  of  the  human  soul  that  the  laws  of  nature 
do  to  the  highest  possible  intellectual  condition  of  man  under  the  highest 
civilization.     Nay,  the  idea  of  law  impressed  in  the  former  is  more  ab- 
solute and  determinate  than  in  the  latter,  for  the  whole  phenomena  upon 
which  it  operates  lie  constantly  within  its  field  of  view^  and  therefore  its 
judgments  whithersoever  they  reach,  are  always  more  defined  and  accu. 
rate.     In  the  moral  world,  indeed,  the  idea  of  law  is  always  absolute, 
fixed,  and  invariable,  and  from  its  decisions  there  is  and  can  be  no  appeal. 
Christianity  thus  presented  itself  to  the  ancient  world  in  two  distinct 
phases.     Ist.  As  a  religion  it  emphatically  announced  the  existence  of 
one  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  fixed  and 
determined  man's  true  relation  to  God  and  ett^mity.     In  this  aspect  it 
was  calculated  to  affect  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  soul,  and  to 
dissipate  from  thence  every  existing  form  of  supei*stition.     Having  ac- 
complished this,  the  human  mind  was  free  to  investigate  nature  and  to 
penetrate  whithersoever  its  tendencies  conducted  it.    It  not  only  enlarged 
and  strengthened  the  vision  and  prospects  of  the  human  spirit,  but  it 
swept  away  all  the  barrieiB  which  superstition  had  erected  between  man 
and  nature.     Man  was  now  therefore  free  to  investigate  every  thing  that 
fell  within  his  cognisance.     2nd.  But  Christianity  was  not  only  the  true 
form  of  religious  belief,  and  thus  indirectly  affected  all  intellectual  pur- 
Juits^  but  it  was  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  an  intellectual  oiganon 
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immeasurably  larger  than  the  organon  of  Anstotle^  or  the  more  modem 
and  materialistic  one  of  Bacon.  It  is  the  ground  plan  and  basis  of  all 
future  methods,  and  as  such  will  survive  on  earth  with  the  last  remnants 
of  the  human  family.  But  intellectually  regarded,  what  is  the  true 
nature  and  precise  form  of  this  Christian  organon  ? 

Christianity  a!?  a  mere  intellectual  organon  presented  itself  again  in  two 
distinct  aspects  to  the  ancient  world,  and  although  the  development  of 
philosophy  and  science  out  of  her  bosom  has  been  comparatively  slow, 
owing  to  the  selfish  and  narrow  intellectual  vision  of  mankind,  yet  it  was 
as  certain  as  that  when  the  sun  should  arise  and  spread  light  and  warmth 
over  the  physical  world,  that  life  and  animal  existence  should  spring  up 
and  be  strengthened  thereby.  Christianity,  indeed,  is  the  intellectual 
light  of  the  universe,  and  although  no  spiritual  Newton  has  arisen  to 
guage  with  precision  her  laws  and  motions,  yet  it  may  be  permitted  to 
us  who  have  only  been  indirectly  affected  by  her  rays  to  indicate  the 
direction  in  which  these  are  to  be  discovered. 

First  then,  man's  true  relation  to  God  and  eternity  opened  up  by  Chris- 
tianity,  thus  unfolded  to  him  intellectually  as  well  as  otherwise,  a  6eld  of 
view  both  in  the  circle  of  the  visible  and  invisible,  so  expanded  and  pro- 
found that  all  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  universe  now  lay  before 
him,  and  his  possible  range  of  intellectual  vision  was  only  bounded  by 
the  existence  and  idea  of  God  himself.  Second,  the  absolute  sense  of 
law  in  man,  for  the  first  time  so  strikingly  impressed  by  Christ's  doctrine, 
having  this  infinitely  enlarged  and  profound  compass  of  vision,  worked 
in  a  circumference  in  every  direction  without  limit  or  confines,  and  under 
this  new  organon  man  has  evolved  all  the  deepest  and  farthest  stretching 
laws  already  known,  and  will  go  on  evolving  new  laws  so  long  as  a  rem- 
nant of  bis  race  exists  upon  earth. 

Thus,  even  looking  with  the  cold  unflinching  intellectual  eye  of  a  mere 
demon,  all  future  human  progress,  after  Christ  appeared,  must  spring 
from  Christianity.  His  doctrines  were  unmeasurably  larger  than  the 
feason  of  man  clouded  and  overshadowed  by  paganism.  Nay,  they  were 
infinitely  more  expanded  than  mere  human  reason  afler  being  stripped  of 
all  superstition ;  and,  wanned  and  excited  by  the  prospect  of  a  higher 
destiny  than  any  other  religion  had  presented,  man  must  now  look  with 
lai^er  and  clearer  eyes  on  the  universe.  But  before  he  could  do  so, 
Christianity  must  supplant  paganism.  It  must  first  remove  from  the 
•ouls  of  millions,  a  religion  which  was  the  growth  of  numerous  centu- 
ries, and  must  then  take  its  place.  It  must  further  root  up  all  the  weeds 
and  noxious  plants  that  had  shot  up  and  flourished  in  this  untoward 
•oil  and  impure  atmosphere,  and  supply  both  a  soil  and  climate  for  the 
healthy  development  and  growth  of  the  newly  sown  seed.  Paganism, 
indeed,  bad  nursed,  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  both  in  the 
Asiatic  mind  and  in  that  of  the  south-east  of  Europe,  a  sensational  species 
of  religion  which  had  now  impressed  a  too  permanent  sensational  mould 
upon  tho  human  soul.  One  advantage  which  the  new  religion  apparently 
had  was  that  this  form  of  mind  was  readily  affected.  It  seized  upon 
the  nevr  doctrines  with  a  Rowing  enthusiasm  commensurate  only  with 
their  aimplicitjr  and  truth ;  but^  lacking  the  law-seeing  element,  it  was 
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as  easily  to  be  impressed  by  fancies  and  other  extrinsic  agencies  as  by 
truth  itself.  Accordingly,  Christianity  became  speedily  incorporated  in 
Asia  Minor  and  the  south-east  of  Europe,  with  as  many  fanciful  and 
garish  doctrines  and  formulas  as  the  old  religion  had  errors.  The  wor- 
ship of  images  and  the  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Virgin  and  Christian 
saints  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  superinducing  polytheism  on 
Christianity,  and  thus  enshrouding  her  doctrines  in  the  fancies  of  p&» 
ganism.  The  Christian  doctrine,  indeed,  now  participated  largely  of  the 
spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  old  religion,  and  its  true  life  and  soul  were 
little  better  than  dead.  Thus  the  sensational  mould  of  man's  nature, 
which  it  required  many  centuries  for  paganism  to  form,  now  accommodated 
Christianity  itself  to  its  own  nature,  and  encumbered  it  with  dogmas 
and  formulas  so  fantastic  and  idle,  that  the  underlying  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity itself  was  no  longer  visible.  Out  of  such  a  bastiu^  and  unreal 
religion  no  new  truth  could  come.  It  blinded  man's  mere  inductive  intel- 
lect and  thoroughly  overshadowed  his  reason.  It  supplied  him,  indeed, 
with  innumerable  ingenious  and  curious  fancies,  but  it  shut  up  effectual- 
ly the  gateway  to  truth  and  nature.  Man  had  not  yet  looked  truly  at 
the  universe  through  the  eyes  of  Christian  thought. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  reflec- 
tion and  incarnation  of  the  sensational  religion  both  of  Asia  Minor,  a 
portion  of  Asia  proper,  and  south  eastern  Europe,  arose  in  the  person  of 
Mahomet.  He  himself  was  the  highest  type  of  the  Arab  mind,  and,  en- 
dowed with  a  large  but  only  sensationally  religious  nature,  he  promul- 
gated a  new  creed.  He  announced  there  was  but  one  God  and  Mahomet 
was  his  prophet.  To  all  his  followers,  whom  he  styled  the  faithful,  he 
promised  an  eternity  of  the  highest  sensuous  and  sensual  enjoyments. 
'  Meeting  with  persecution,  he  mustered  an  army  and  speedily  overrun 
Arabia  Felix.  Thus  in  the  end,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
Koran  in  the  other,  Mahomet  and  his  successors,  the  Caliphs,  anon  car- 
ried their  conquests  over  all  the  old  Christian  countries  of  the  east, 
especially  Asia  Minor  and  south  eastern  Europe.  Wherever  Mahomet 
or  his  successors  conquered,  there  they  introduced  the  Koran  both  as  the 
law  and  religion  of  the  state.  The  doctrines  of  the  Koran  were  not 
merely  to  be  contemplated,  but  they  must  anon  be  reduced  into  practice. 
If  they  were  out  of  conformity  with  the  highest  laws  of  man's  nature, 
and  were  followed  by  a  death- like  and  invariable  want  of  progress,  he 
must  constantly  work  with  the  spirit  of  the  Koran  in  his  view,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  as  a  dogma.  Hence  all  the  countries  that  were  overrun 
by  the  followers  of  Islam,  are  directly  sensational  in  their  religion  and 
government.  They  are  governed  by  an  absolute  despotism,  the  largest 
practical  representation  of  the  sensational  spirit,  for  here  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  is  higher  than  all  law  or  authority. 

But  the  followers  of  Islam  were  unequal  to  the  conquest  of  all  the 
countries  of  western  Europe ;  and  Christianity,  although  thoroughly  cor- 
rupted even  there  by  the  debasing  dogmas  and  formulas  which  heathen- 
ism had  superinduced  on  it,  still  a  Christian  church  existed.  It  had 
spread  itself  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  Scandinavia,  and  even  stretched 
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to  the  farthennoat  point  of  Britain.  The  spirit  of  Christianity,  indeed, 
gradually  became  incorporated  with  the  laws,  institutions,  and  manners 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  north  and  west.  They  all  wore  a  milder  and 
more  subdued  aspect  under  her  benign  influence,  and  if  every  human 
heart  was  not  made  a  temple  of  the  living  God,  it  was  everywhere  over- 
awed by  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Church.  Her  gorgeous  formu- 
las constantly  impressed  mankind  with  the  idea  of  her  presence  and  the 
laws  which  she  framed,  and  the  institutions  to  which  she  gave  birth, 
unequivocally  marked  her  power.  During  the  middle  ages,  indeed,  the 
entire  idea  of  the  church  was  aggrandizement  and  the  extension  of  her 
authority.  Beyond  this  the  Christian  church  had  now  no  living  principle 
in  her.  Her  priesthood  presided  at  and  directed  every  institution  con- 
nected with  municipal  government,  and  even  held  in  their  grasp  the 
consciences  of  kings.  The  church  reached  the  culminating  point  of  her 
power  in  the  pardoning  of  sins  and  the  selling  of  indulgences.  Murder 
and  the  worst  of  crimes  were  pardoned  or  permitted  by  the  church  at  a 
fixed  price.  This  of  course  inferred  the  profligacy  of  the  leaders  among 
her  clergy,  for  their  lives  could  not  possibly  be  less  profligate  than  their 
principles.  They  openly  abandoned  themselves  to  the  indulgence  of 
every  vice,  and  were  unscrupulous  in  the  commission  of  crime.  The 
church  became  a  sink  of  atrocities  so  monstrous  that  they  reacted  on  the 
popular  mind.  The  slumbering  principle  of  conscience  and  moral  obli- 
gation in  the  laity,  was  roused  by  the  diEirkness  of  her  deeds,  and  even  a 
section  of  the  clergy  responded  to  the  popular  feeling.  The  martyrdom 
of  John  Hu88  was  only  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  darkness  of  her 
doings. 

The  flagrant  errors  of  the  church,  and  the  profligate  lives  of  the  clergy, 
first  kindled  the  flame  of  reform  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman-Saxon  mind. 
The  deep  sense  of  right  which  distinguishes  these  races  was  first  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  enormity  of  the  church's  errors,  and  while  the 
well  disposed  among  the  laity  felt  the  scandal  put  upon  religion  by  the 
church,  many  of  the  clergy  themselves  called  loudly  for  reform.  The 
Roman  Church,  however,  maintained  her  infallibility,  and  denied  all 
abuses.  In  these  circumstances  the  Reformation  was  inevitable.  Wick- 
liff  in  England,  Martin  Luther  in  Germany,  and  John  Knox  in  Scot- 
land, exposed  the  church's  errors,  and  appealed  to  the  gospels;  they 
were  seconded  and  supported  in  their  eflbrts  by  the  plaudits  of  the  people, 
whose  opinions  they  but  reflected, — and  in  these  countries  the  Reforma- 
tion progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  current  of  public  opinion  set  in  in  its 
&vour. 

The  Reformation  and  the  invention  of  printing  are  the  two  great  facts 
in  modem  history.  The  one  reacted  on  and  powerfully  assisted  the  other. 
The  Reformation  stripped  Christianity  of  the  false  dogmas,  fimtastic  for. 
molas^  and  idle  trappings  with  which  the  church  had  invested  her.  It 
rertorod  to  the  human  mind  at  one  and  the  same  moment  both  a  religi- 
ofQB  and  an  intellectual  organon, — and  Europe  at  once  awoke  from  the 
deep  of  a  thoonnd  years.  But  the  Roman  religion  had  performed  one 
important  office  t<cx  modem  Europe,  for  if  she  thoroughly  hood- winked  and 
Uinded  humao  reasoOf  her  priesthood  transcribed  and  preserved  through 
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a  period  of  Cimmerian  darkness  innumerable  copies  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  all  their  purity,  and  they  further  saved  and  handed  down 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Thus  modem  Europe  had  preserred 
to  her  not  only  a  religious  and  intellectual  organon,  but  likewise  the  ele- 
ments of  literature  and  civilization.  The  former  cleared  and  strengthened 
her  intellectual  vision,  and  the  latter  gave  to  her  a  tongue  and  form  of 
expression. 

But  the  opening  up  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  organon  of  modem 
Europe  was  the  more  important  fact  of  the  two.  In  the  Saxon  and 
Norman-Saxon  mind,  which  is  naturally  more  largely  endowed  than 
any  other  with  the  idea  of  law,  it  found  a  ready  recipient.  The  new 
organon  of  the  West  imparted  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman-Saxon  races 
two  distinct  ideas  that  were  in  striking  conformity  with  their  spirit. — 
and  these  we  have  already  put  in  the  form  of  two  propositions.  The 
one  gave  them  a  boundless  ^eld  of  view  both  in  the  circle  of  the  visible 
and  invisible ;  and  the  other  invested  them  with  the  idea  of  absolute 
law  pervading  the  universe.  Thus  the  Saxon  and  Norman-Saxon  races 
now  possessed  an  intellectual  organon,  larger  than  any  other  that  man- 
kind had  previously  possessed,  and  their  function  was  to  examine  not 
only  the  world  under  their  feet,  and  their  own  spiritual  frame-work,  but 
the  regions  of  boundless  space  through  its  eyes.  They  must  unfold  and 
see  law  and  order  in  every  thing  in  the  universe,  otherwise  they  have 
not  looked  nor  seen  truly  through  their  new  organon. 

Thus,  aHer  being  promulgated  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  Christianity 
found  a  more  congenial  soil  for  its  growth  and  development  in  the  Saxon 
and  Norman- Saxon  mind  than  it  had  found  elsewhere.  The  character 
of  the  Asiatic  races  was  too  sensational,  and  so  thoroughly  wanting  in 
power  and  comprehensiveness,  that  no  profound  truth  could  yet  take 
root  in  it.  The  Celt  had  too  feeble  a  sense  of  his  own  rights,  or  of  those 
of  his  fellowmen,  to  be  able  to  disunite  himself  from  his  chief,  king,  em. 
peror,  or  head  of  his  visible  church,  to  attach  himself  to  any  set  of  mere 
abstract  ideas.  He  must  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  his  chief  and  his 
forefathers.  Although  a  portion  of  the  Celtic  race  and  the  modem  Ro- 
man are  highly  intellectual,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  visible,  they 
lack  much  of  that  form  of  nature  that  penetrates  deeper,-^ visible  and 
tangible  science  is  the  region  in  which  they  shine.  And  hence,  for  the 
sake  of  the  visible  and  gorgeous  shows  and  formulas  of  the  church,  they 
have  preserved  her  doctrines.  These  races,  moreover,  have  every  where 
evinced  a  greater  attachment  to  their  state  or  government  than  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  their  countrymen.  With  them  country  is  every 
thing,  the  individual  nothing.  The  eailiest  accounts  mark  out  the  Saxon 
mind  as  peculiarly  possessing  a  high  idea  of  its  own  individual  rights^ 
and  an  equal  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others.  Hence  the  Saxon  from 
the  earliest  period  has  been  tried  by  his  peers.  A  deep  underlying  idea 
of  law  and  order  constituted  the  staple  of  the  Saxon  nature,  and  he  must 
have  it  practically  realised  to  him.  His  god  Thor,  though  an  agency  of 
great  power,  directing  the  thunder,  had  likewise  a  sense  of  justice.  The 
Saxon  mind  was  thus  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  reception  of  Christianity. 
He  not  only  comprehended  its  abstract  truth,  but  the  realiiation  of  it 
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was  in  striking  harmony  with  his  nature.  The  God  of  Christianity,  with 
his  law.directing  attributes,  was  powerful  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human 
imaginings,  and  easily  supplanted  the  god  of  thunder.  Christianity  thus 
both  strengthened  and  enlarged  the  Saxon  character.  It  conducted  both 
his  higher  instincts  and  reason  into  purer  channels,  and  directed  them  to 
loftier  objects.  To  him  it  became  both  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
organon. 

After  the  Norman  conquest,  a  certain  blending  of  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  races  took  place  in  England.  Tlie  Anglu-Saxon  derived  all  the 
largeness  and  far-seeing  form  of  his  reason  from  his  Norman  ancestry,  but 
the  basis  of  his  sturdy  independence  was  purely  of  Saxon  origin.  Both 
elements  were  indispensiible.  to  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind, 
and,  elevated  by  Christianity,  they  have  grown  up  and  strengthened  ever 
since  William  the  Conqueror  subdued  England.  Though  out  of  the 
bosom  of  Christian  thought  in  her  least  happy  aspects,  men  of  genius 
have  arisen  in  every  department  of  human  endeavour, — for  Italy  herself 
has  produced  some  of  the  greatest, — yet  more  genius,  and  that,  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  powerful  description,  has  sprung  up  in  connection  with  free- 
dom.  What  we  mean  by  freedom  is,  that  every  man  should  have  liberty 
to  act  as  he  thinks  best  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  doctrine.  This 
could  only  obtain  under  Protestant  Christianity,  where  every  human 
soul  may,  if  it  has  strength  and  sufBcient  capacity,  become  a  temple  of 
the  living  God.  The  human  soul  indeed  is  the  only  true  Church  of 
Christ  upon  earth,  from  which  arises  the  only  true  orisons.  It  it  this 
simple  fact,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon's  idea  of  his  inalienable  right  to  it,  that 
constitutes  the  peculiar  power  of  England.  The  lofty  and  far-seeing  genius 
of  Newton,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  spirit  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity in  a  feeble  tenement  of  clay,  looking  far  into  the  universe,  and 
detecting  laws  that  operate  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space.  Shake- 
speare himself^  is  nothing  more  than  an  incarnation  of  the  same  spirit,  in 
an  Anglo-Saxon  form,  for,  embracing  in  his  intellectual  glance  a  complete 
▼lew  of  the  human  family,  he  delineates  every  variety  of  character  and 
condition  of  life,  and  does  so  in  harmony  with  the  profoundest  Christian 
sympathies.  Looking  through  his  Christian  organon  nothing  is  con* 
ceeled  from  his  view.  Even  Bums,  the  national  Poet  of  Scotland,  intel- 
lectuall}'  regarded,  is  a  genuine  flower  of  Christianity,  whose  memory 
will  be  revered  wherever  the  domestic  affections  hold  their  sway,  and  his 
lyrics  will  go  down  the  stream  of  time,  shedding  around  them  a  rich  per. 
fume  that  must  always  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  cause  of  virtue.  All 
modem  science  has  sprung  out  of  the  Christian  organon — and  all  the 
true  science  of  the  future  must  come  out  of  it — and  that  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  it  has  given  to  the  human  mind  a  length,  and  a  breadth, 
and  a  height  and  depth  co*extensive  with  visible  and  invisible  nature. 

But  Christianity  is  not  only  an  organon  indispensable  for  the  evolution 
of  new  truth,  but  it  is  as  imperatively  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
of  the  old.  It  has  impressed  upon  modem  society  an  idea  of  law  so  ab. 
solute  and  invariable  in  its  form,  that  law  and  fact  have  become  identi- 
caL  When  the  mind  recognises  a  fact  it  is  only  receiving  a  law  in  a 
copicnt*  fonn.    Aocordbglyf  the  youthful  mind,  when  thoroughly  im. 
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pressed  with  the  idea  of  law,  searches  for  this  all  pervading  element  in 
every  phenomenon  or  fact  in  nature.  Modem  deism,  pantheism^  and 
every  other  large  species  of  infidelity,  derive  all  that  is  true  in  them  firom 
Christian  thought.  They  have  all  been  lighted  at  her  fane,  and  kept 
burning  through  the  heat  she  imparts  to  them.  Let  modem  society  lose 
the  idea  and  sentiment  of  Christianity  as  a  religious  belief,  her  intellec- 
tual nature  loses  hold  of  that  organon  which  originated  and  preserved  so 
much  knowledge,  and,  collapsing  into  narrower  forms,  gradually  lapses 
back  into  the  barbarism  that  distinguished  the  natives  of  Britain  when 
Julius  Caesar  first  landed  on  her  shores.  The  first  questions  that  child- 
hood puts  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  are.  Who  made  me?  Whence 
did  I  come  ?  and  whither  do  I  go  ?  The  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  of  childhood  by  the  answers  marks  it  out  as  the  future  deniasen  of 
civilization,  or  the  groper  afler  intellectual  anarchy  and  misrule.  The 
true  answers  prepare  its  mind  for  the  reception  of  a  larger  intellectual 
organon  than  it  was  otherwise  capable  of  receiving,  and  possessed  of  this, 
it  regards  ai^d  examines  nature  with  an  eye  not  only  susceptible  of  being 
impressed  with  the  mysteries  already  disclosed,  but  even  of  discover- 
ing  some  of  her  still  deep  lying  secrets. 

In  this  rapid,  and  necessarily  imperfect  sketch,  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  Christianity  as  a  mere  intellectual  organon  or  method  of  think- 
ing. In  her  higher  aspects  she  has  been  treated  of  so  fully,  both  theo- 
retically and  practically,  by  such  works  as  the  Rev.  Mr  Caird's  sermon, 
entitled  "  Religion  in  Common  Life,"  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Sonar's  '*  Truth 
Seeker  Rewarded,"  that  it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  superorogation  in 
us  to  have  attempted  the  same  field.  We  regarded  it  of  some  importance 
to  view  Christianity  from  the  mere  intellectual  and  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  that  we  might,  if  possible,  enlist  under  her  banners  a  description 
of  thinkers  that  her  truths  have  not  hitherto  reached,  and  if  we  have  only 
somewhat  cleared  the  way  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
these  few  desultory  observations  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  In 
introducing  or  carrying  any  system  of  education,  it  is  necessary  for  Go- 
vernment to  have  its  eyus  open  to  every  kind  of  undue  influence,  and  one 
not  the  less  effective,  because  it  is  intellectually  feeble,  is  the  mincing 
gait  and  measured  step  of  the  flunkyism  of  some  of  its  own  organs. 
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Chapter  VI. 
Verse  1.  "  And  I  saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals,  and  I 
heard  one  of  the  four  beasts  saying  as  a  voice  of  thunder,  come  and  see." 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  imitate  Christ  in  all  his  imitable  per- 
fections ;  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  heralds  and  judges,  to  imitate  as  &r 
as  possible  and  expedient,  the  tmmpet  voice  of  thunder,  wherewith 
Chnst,  iv.  5,  gives  out  his  laws  and  other  communications  to  his  awe- 
Btmck  and  arrested  audience.     Not  the  meeker  minds,  but  the  healthier 
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frames  and  prouder  spirits  may  occasionally  be  selected  and  promoted  to 
the  leadership  of  church  courts.  Unless  the  Cherub's  lion.face  emit  the 
lion's  roar^  both  friends  and  foes  will  think  the  angel's  communication 
unimportant.  Accordingly,  in  announcing  a  grand,  the  first  grand  lead- 
ing principle,  in  the  eternal  constitution  of  the  gospel  kingdom,  not  only 
is  one  of  the  leading  princes  employed,  but  that  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Matters  of  minor  importance  may  be  announced  by  less  important  par- 
ties, and  with  less  thunder.  But  if  on  Sinai,  Christ,  in  uttering  the  law 
was  a  Boanerges,  each  of  his  servants  must  imitate  him,  if  they  would, 
like  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  aspire  to  be  the  four  beasts 
of  the  new  kingdom.  Imitation. — Imitation  of  Christ  as  a  ruler  is  the 
rule  of  the  Christian  ruler.  The  spiritually  minded  and  happy  transla- 
tors of  the  Apocalypse  at  iv.  4,  overlooked  this  rule.  In  their  modesty, 
forgetting  the  similarity  of  character,  privilege,  and  duty,  between  Christ 
and  his  church  rulers,  forgetting  that  Christ  has  no  throne  at  all,  but  rules 
only  through  human  means  however  unworthy,  however  unfit,  instead  of 
saying  that  around  Christ's  throne  were  twenty-four  thrones^  they  called 
them  seats.  Let  us  then  watch  prayerfully  the  historical  occasions,  wherein 
Christ  or  his  delegates  have  thundered,  for  on  all  parallel  occasions  his 
ministering  judges  must  thunder  too.  Some  had  to  be  checked  for  over- 
mdulgence  of  this  imperious  tone  or  temper.  Thus  was  Elijah  checked, 
1  Kings  xix.  11-12,  and  his  antitype  the  Baptist,  Elias,  seems  to  have 
had  a  similar  temper.  Matt.  iii.  7,  but  their  times  required  such  thunderers. 
The  seven  seals  are  now  to  be  successively  opened  and  explained.  A 
seal  is  anything  to  which  God  has  set  his  seal  that  it  is  true  and  his. 
Any  &ct,  or  doctrine,  or  principle,  whereof  in  the  course  of  Bible  history 
God  has  taken  pains  to  shew  the  importance  that  he  attaclUs  to  it,  is  a 
seal  or  God-stamped  fact,  bearing  evidence  not  only  of  his  approval,  but 
of  Divine  importance.  Thus  the  ten  commandments  might  be  called  a 
seal^  a  thing  evidently  God's  in  their  origin,  God's  in  their  explanatory 
appendages,  God's  in  their  rewards^  God's  in  their  awful  penalties,  in 
every  sense  stamped  by  God. 

The  seven  or  complete  set  of  leading  principles  which,  in  the  progress 
of  revelation,  God  has  taken  special  pains  to  mark,  a3  those  which  must 
in  all  ages  constitute  his  church,  are  with  the  peculiar  brevity  of  St  John's 
matchless  poetry  exhibited  with  more  than  the  distinctness  of  sculpture 
in  this  sixth  chapter.  Let  us  see  which  is  the  first  of  these  principles, 
without  which  none  of  the  rest  can  exist. 

Verse  2.  **  And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  on 
him  having  a  bow,  and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  crown,  and  he  went 
conquering,  and  that  he  should  conquer."  The  arrows  of  conviction, 
shot  by  Christ  or  his  delegates  horn  this  bow  are  so  numerous,  that  they 
are  with  surpassing  propriety  unnamed.  Psalm  xlv.  5,  '*  Thine  arrows 
are  shaip  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies ;  the  people  fall  under  thee." 
The  general  nature  and  blessed  efiects  of  these  love  wounds^  for  we  are 
quoting  fitnn  the  *'  song  of  loves,"  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
whole  psalm.  The  poison  of  the  shafts  obliges  the  unhappy  yet  happy 
Tietim  to  erft  Song  ii.  5,  ''Stay  me  with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples, 
lor  I  am  siek  of  Ioto."    Christ  employs  anything  or  everything  as  an  arrow 
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of  conviction,  and  it  is  evidently  no  arrow  of  his,  except  when  used  by 
himself  for  his  own  work.  Ourselves,  the  world,  Satan,  employ  the  lelf- 
same  arrows  to  pierce  us  through  with  many  sorrows,  that  sorrow  which 
worketh  death.  Ps.  xlv.  9,  "  Kings'  daughters  were  among  thy  honour- 
able women  ;  upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen  in  gold  of  Ophir." 
Such  is  the  rank  to  which  those  maidens  rise  that  are  wounded  with 
*'  thine  arrows."  The  other  and  larger  class,  the  self-wounded,  in  one 
way  or  another  stab  themselves  to  death  ;  and  all  their  bowels  gush  out, 
and  themselves  go  to  their  own  place. 

The  language  of  saving  conviction  is  strengthened  in  such  passages  as 
these,  Psalm  li.,  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving- 
kindness,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  blot  out  my 
transgressions. — See  the  whole  Psalm.  In  treating  of  so  large  a  subject 
the  subdivisions  are  endless.  We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  obvious. 
^^  bile  God  makes  anything  or  everything,  he  makes  "  especially  the 
reading  and  preaching  of  the  word,  an  effectual  means  of  convincing  or 
converting  ^nners."  This  is  done,  now  gently,  now  violently.  Cases 
such  as  Lydia's,  whose  heart  the  Lord  gently  opened,  that  she  attended 
unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul,  Acts  xvi.  14,  belong  to  the 
mild  class.  Of  the  strong  we  may  quote  the  history  of  Peter's  preaching 
on  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  Ascension,  Acts  ii.  37  ;  doing  with  open 
violence,  seen  of  all,  what  his  type  Joab  (1  Chron.  xi.  6,)  did  with  equal 
openness  and  felt  force.  "  Now  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  arrow- 
pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apos- 
tles, men  and  brethren  what  shall  we  do  ?  V.  38.  Then  Peter  said 
unto  them,  repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost.  V.  41.  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  wer« 
baptized,  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them  about  three 
thousand  souls.  V.  47.  And  (in  this  and  such  ways,  by  the  public 
preaching  of  the  word)  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should 
be  saved."  Let  us  in  this  way  exhaust  the  Bible  narrative  of  saving 
convictions  and  unsaving  ones  ;  the  former  accompanied  or  rather  arising 
from  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  love  of  God,  the  latter  entirely  want- 
ing that  element,  and  looking  only  at  his  wrath.  From  Cain  to  Judas 
Iscariot  we  shall  find  narrative  enough,  which,  with  those  of  the  other 
class  should  be  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  and  affectionately  re- 
cited to  the  congiegation.  This  simple-minded  recitation  of  God's  word 
has  a  winning  effect.  Thus  honouring  the  word  of  God,  we  shall  in  our 
turn  be  honoured  as  princes  of  conversion,  crowned  archers,  our  crowns 
the  very  pattern  of  Christ's,  his  kingship  identfied  with  ours,  we  shall 
ride  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Dan.  vii.  27.  The  kingdom  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven 
ihall  be  given  to  (us  as)  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose 
kingdom,  managed  solely  through  his  saints,  is  an  everlasting  Kingdom, 
and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him ;  through  us,  through  tha 
moral  influence  conveyed  from  Christ  through  us  and  to  them.  Ye  shall 
receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you.  Acts  i.  8, 
and  then  as  if  to  ridicule  the  dream  of  a  bodily  advent  he  says,  Lo,  I  am 
with  ypu  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.     In  this  way  '*  thou 
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hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God^  and  we  shall  reign  on  the 
earth." 

"  A  white  horse."  Purity  and  simplicity  of  purpose  must  be  a  strik- 
ing or  glaring  feature  in  the  character  of  an  evangelist.  If  the  purity  of 
our  motive  is  the  least  doubtful,  if  we  seem  to  use  our  high  office  for  any 
fiecular  purpose^  whether  our  own  or  our  friends,  if  there  is  even  a  sus- 
picion of  selfishness  or  partizanship,  our  convicts  and  converts  will  be 
few,  and  we  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  While  those  bright 
mounted  ones,  who  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever,  Dan  xii.  3,  ours  will  be  the  humbling  task  of  mount- 
ing the  black  horse,  and  looking  after  the  tempoi-alities.  Rev.  vi.  5,  for 
all  Levites  have  not  the  same  honour. 

The  first  principle  th«!n,  sealed  by  God,  is  saving  conviction  of  sin. 
"  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  Luke  iii.  4  ;  "  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,*'  said  the  younger  brother,  the  Gentile 
church,  Luke  xv.  18.  Conviction  is  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the  Christian  school, 
the  first  lesson  of  the  first  class.  In  more  scriptural  analogy  it  is  the 
new-birth.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  leads  to  contention,  the  second 
principle  divinely  stamped.  No  sooner  has  an  individual  received  the 
love-wound,  than  he  begins  telling  his  neighbours  what  the  Lord  has 
done  for  his  soul.  He  becomes  the  common  talk  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
the  curious  as  well  as  the  pious  crowd  around  him,  saying,  "  what  did 
he  unto  thee."  His  inexperience  of  his  own  and  the  world's  temper  brings 
him  more  and  more  into  trouble,  the  moral  gymnasium,  the  school  of  the 
souL  "  Wherefore  would  ye  hear  it  again — and  they  cast  him  out," 
John  ix.  27-34.  The  mutual  abuse  of  the  disputants  sometimes  goes 
for  a  while  no  further  than  words.  John  vii.  45,  why  have  ye  not 
brought  him  ? — "  never  man  spake  like  this  man."  Are  ye  also  deceiv- 
ed ?  A  member  of  court  says,  "  doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  il 
hear  him," — Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  ?  and  every  man  went  unto  his  own 
house.  Happy  for  all  parties  had  they  staid  there  till  the  end  of  their 
days.  But  these  are  the  same  men  who  gave  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for 
the  Messiah's  blood. 

Christ  then  did  not  come  to  alter  the  constitution  of  human  society  or 
of  the  human  mind  ;  but  only  to  regulate  it.  He  never  intended  to 
destroy  but  only  moderate  that  contention  which  is  the  law  of  our  nature, 
whereby  all  truth  is  finally  developed  and  falsehood  disgraced.  Not  every 
Theudas  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody  is  to  be  at  once  believed  ;  his 
claims  must  be  canvassed,  and  he  obliged  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him.  Even  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the  pro« 
phets.  As  members  of  human  society,  we  may  and  should  be  challenged 
by  our  fellows  for  any  of  our  views  as  much  as  for  any  of  our  acts.  But 
where  we  fail  is  in  not  contending  decently  and  in  oider. 

Without  inquiring  at  present  into  the  causes  of  this  failure,  we  have 
only  to  notice  in  the  text  the  progress  of  misguided  contention  towards 
its  murderous  climax.  The  prince  of  peace  thus  warns  his  followers  for 
the  issue,  Matthew  x,  S4,  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on 
earth ;  I  came  not  to  aend  peace  but  a  sword ;  35,  for  I  am  eome  to 
let  a  man  at  yarianoe  agaiBtt  hia  father,  and  the  daughter  agpunit  her 
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mother^  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  the  mother-in-law,  and  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.  Luke  xii.  51,  Suppose  je  that 
I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth,  I  tell  you,  nay,  but  rather  division ; 
for  from  henceforth  there  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against 
two  and  two  against  three,  &c.  In  our  text  the  progress  of  the  conten- 
tion  from  words  to  blows  is  expressed  in  three  stages,  first,  dispeaoe,  that 
is  argument  or  rather  animosity  ;  secondly,  mutual  slaughter  ;  thirdly, 
the  victor's  barbarity,  trying  to  extinguish  the  sect  everywhere  spoken 
against ;  not  only  did  they  appear  killing  one  another,  but  there  was 
given  unto  him  a  great  sword.  Now,  Mark  xiii.  12,  the  brother  shall 
betray  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  son,  and  children  shall 
rise  up  against  their  parents  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Note. 
Human  nature  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages.  The  scenes  there- 
fore of  the  second  seal  contention,  will  recur  in  the  fourth  seal  persecu- 
tion ;  but  to  vary  the  picture,  let  us,  says  John,  divide  these,  by  insert- 
ing a  different  one,  the  third  principle  divinely  stamped — contribution. 
{To  be  continued.) 


CATHCART  HILL. 

Dreary  and  desolate,  weary,  disconsolate, 
Sad  are  the  mourners  by  many  a  hearth ; 
Sorrow's  cup  loading,  by  wistnilly  boding 
O'er  cherished  memorials  their  dearest  on  earth  : — 
Relics  of  fi^dlant^sons,  brothers,  and  noble  ones, 
Dear  to  their  country,  the  sound  of  their  name, 
Famed  in  her  story  their  annals  of  glory. 
Halo-enshrined  in  her  niches  of  fame. — 

Straneely  they  ponder  o'er  battle's  ^m  thunder, 
Shuduring  they  muse  over  war*s  mighty  ill ; — 
Oh !  chide  not  their  weeping,  their  loved  ones  are  sleeping 
All  alone  in  the  silence  of  Cathcart  Hill. 
Alone  ? — Ah  no !  never, — 'Twere  cruel  to  sever 
The  hopes  and  the  wishes  entombed  with  the  dead ; 
Hope's  peace-fostered  flower  pined  away  firom  the  hour 
That  the  breeze  waved  the  greensward  above  their  cold  bed. 

Lone  spot  of  reposing,  when  war-clouds  are  closing, 
And  thunders  of  batue  resounding  oGur; 
Where  their  din  cannot  reach  ;  yet  enshrined  there  is  each, 
As  the  woof  in  the  crimson-steeped  texture  of  war. 
Lone  spot  'mid  the  raging,  when  conflicts  are  waging, 
Unscatned  by  their  fury,  tho'  strewn  with  their  wreck ; 
Corpse-ballow'd  ground !  whose  many  a  mound. 
Scarce  can  tribute  vnth  rudest  memorials  bedeck. 

Cannon's  murderous  booming,  and  battle  clouds  looming, 
Now  darken  no  longer  the  havoc-strewn  plain; 
Spring's  golden  streaked  morning,  the  woodlands  adonung, 
raiilM  tweet  on  the  slope  of  Cathcart  Hill  again ; 
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But  her  breath  gladness  brinjjiaj?,  and  blossomed  flowers  sprmgia^, 
No  cheer  to  the  gloom  of  this  silence  impart. 
Nature's  slumber  awaking,  but  hastens  the  breaking 
Of  many  a  mourner  s  sad,  desolate  heart. 

Oh  !  ye  foemen  cold-hearted,  respect  the  departed ; 
In  peace  let  the  dust  of  our  heroes  sleep  on  ; 
Yes,  heroes  ?  ye  own  it,  their  action?  have  shewn  it ; 
Ye  liave  feared  them  in  life,  oh !  regard  them  when  gone. 
Let  them  need  not  our  keeping,  to  watch  o'er  their  sleeping. 
Undisturbed,  we  demand,  that  their  bones  may  repose  ; — 
Shall  your  own  weeping  mothers,  the  sighs  of  your  brothers 
But  steel  your  rude  hearts  'gainst  like  ills  of  your  foes  ? 

Who  asks, — What  is  Glory  ? — the  blood-written  story 
Of  lonely  Cathcart  Hill  will  answer  him  best ; — 
"Tis  the  flower  of  a  day,  that  but  withers  away, 
Like  a  rainbow  in  beauty,  but  false  as  a  jest. 
'Tis  a  shadowy  day-dream,  the  burst  of  a  sunbeam 
Athwart  the  dull  grey  light  of  life's  leaden  gloom, 
Kindling  fire  in  the  brain,  but  as  quickly  again 
Expiring  beneath  the  chill  damp  of  the  tomb. 

March  1860.  R.  H. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Havb  you  any  objections  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  National  Gallery  ?  said 
I,  to  a  friend  the  other  day.  Objections  !  certainly  not.  Come  along 
then,  and  let  us  observe  whether  our  modem  artists  have  furnished  us 
this  year  with  any  paintings  entitled  to  take  their  place  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland. 

Do  you  notice  that  the  sculpture  has  been  disposed  of,  on  each  side  of 
the  archways  ?  It  is  a  decided  improvement.  It  enables  one  to  ex- 
amine a  particular  figure  without  one's  eye  being  distracted  by  the 
vicinity  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  mightily  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  taut  ensemble  of  the  Exhibition. 

Take  a  walk  through  the  different  rooms,  cast  your  eyes  round  the 
walls,  and  tell  me,  now,  have  your  eyes  been  riveted  to  the  spot  by  any 
particular  paintings?  To  be  sure  they  have:  staring  portraits,  their 
number  is  legion,  have  bound  me  by  the  spell  of  their  eyes,  military 
colours  have  dazzled  them,  the  glare  of  the  raging  wolf  has  contracted 
than,  unearthly  "  ghaists"  have  dilated  them,  "  curly  greens,"  by  as- 
sociation with  green  onions,  have  made  them  distil  with  water,  and 
Irish  ''merry-making"  has  filled  them  with  smiles  and  laughter. 

Quite  80 ;  you  have  pounced  upon  the  "  gew-gaws"  which  pounds, 
■hillings,  and  pence,  not  that  I  deny  the  existence  of  genius,  have  pro- 
duced for  popukr  attraction ;  please  don't  lose  your  temper.  Why  did 
you  omit  in  your  catalogue  of  sensational  pictures  those  "  acres  of  can- 
vass," OTir  which  your  eyes,  even  in  your  cursory  glance,  must  have 
expatiated  with  delist  ?  Were  you  not  fired  with  the  chivalry  of 
Umei  of  yore/  ai  you  liitened  to  the  fairy  music  of  "  La  Beale  Isonde  V  , 
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or  with  indign*ti'>n,  as  Wishart  perished  again  at  the  itake  f  or  with 
patriotism  as  the  mountain  breezes  swept  across  the 

**  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  if" 

I  alluded  merely  to  general  impressions^  and  striking  characteristics ; 
nor  were  my  allusions,  let  me  assure  you,  at  all  depreciatory.  For  my 
part,  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  the  less  pretentious  pictures  carry  off 
the  palm  from  those  which  arrest  the  attention  more  on  account  of  their 
quantity  than  of  their  quality. 

I  don't  dispute  it.  Do  you  notice  amongst  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  exhibition  that  Scotland's  past  and  present  have  found  worthy 
representatives  in  Bums,  Watt  Tinlinn,  and  the  Deer  Forest?  Notice 
it !  aye,  and  my  heart  pulses  more  quickly  at  the  recognition  of  the 
fact,  that  Scottish  patriotism  bums  with  as  holy  a  flame  as  when  it 
vindicated  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  the  sterling  worth  of 
Scottish  character.  When  I  turn  from  these,  however,  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  "  curly  green"  school,  those  bilious  children  of  nature 
which  have  paled  their  native  hues  beneath  a  watery  sun,  I  sadden  at 
the  sickly  spectacle,  and  sigh  that  Scotia's  sons  should  degrade  them- 
selves into  caterers  for  the  popular  taste, — a  mere  fleeting  fashion. 

Hush  !  you  are  treading  upon  the  corns  of  public  opinion.  Look 
thei-e.  Upon  my  word  the  "  Art  Union  of  Glasgow"  has  selected  the 
gems  of  the  exhibition.  Go  wherever  you  choose,  the  stamp  of  genius 
reads,  "  Bought  by  the  Art  Union  of  Glasgow."  Is  the  "  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland"  defunct?  0  no  ;  why 
don't  you  see,  here  are  some  "  curly  greens"  "  Bought  by  the  associa- 
tion." Metropolitan  politeness  probably  deferred  to  the  artistic  represen- 
tatives of  the  emporium  of  the  west ;  or  can  it  be  possible  that  incapacity 
and  "  nepotism"  exercise  their  baleful  influence  even  amongst  the  brother- 
hood of  art  ?  that  intrinsic  genius  and  merit  are  unpatronised  because 
they  ai'e  unsanctioned  and  unaccredited  by  the  priesthood  of  art ;  and 
that  an  administrative  reform  association  must  be  started  in  order  that 
artists  may  obtain  **  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  ?" 

You  had  better  keep  a  "  calm  sough  in  your  head/'  as  the  artists  are 
always  patrolling  the  rooms  as  eaves-droppers  in  search  of  criticisms  upon 
their  productions.  "  Listeners  hear  nae  gude  o'  themsels"  ;  moreover  I 
hope  the  hint  won't  be  lost  upon  them. 

I  have  been  searching  for  Millais,  Landseer,  and  Roberts,  and  am  sorry 
to  find  that  they  have  ignored  our  Scottish  Gallery.  Have  they  dis- 
covered,  do  you  think,  that  they  were  casting  their  pearls  before  swine? 
Pray,  don't  impute  motives  ;  we  are  short  sighted  creatures,  and  let  us 
turn  from  our  general  survey,  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
home  and  foreign  artistic  productions  which  decorate  the  wails  of  our 
present  exhibition. 

Very  good ;  and  by  way  of  politeness,  we  shall  of  course,  take  up  our 
position,  as  unprejudiced  spectators  and  judges,  in  presence  of  "  A  ScufiSe 
in  a  Guard  Room"  by  Meissonier,  a  picture  small  indeed  in  dimensionei, 
which^  however,   cost  no  small  figure  (L.IOOO,   it  is  said)  to  Louis 
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Napoleon  on  the  occasion  of  his  presenting  it  to  Prince  Albert  at  the  late 
French  Exhibition.  It  represents  a  scene  of  agitation  and  confusion  ; 
two  friends  have  quarrelled  over  their  wine  ;  their  swords  are  drawn,  and 
their  comrades  are  attempting  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  while 
they  scowl  upon  each  other  with  knitted  brows.  You  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are  in  right  earnest ;  you  see  their  veins  distended  ;  they  are 
•welling  with  rage  to  spring  into  deadly  gripes  with  each  other,  and  you 
are  only  restrained  from  bounding  in  between  them  as  a  mediator  because 
they  preserve  an  immovable  attitude, — an  attitude  of  defiance.  The 
drapery  is  drapery  and  no  mistake ;  the  colouring  moreover  taking  its 
tone  from  their  wine-bloated  faces,  proclaims  it  the  production  of  a 
master  hand. 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  only  wish  that  I  could  whisper  it  in  the 
ears  of  our  Scottish  artists  that  the  vivacitS  with  which  Meissonier  has 
invested  his  canvass,  might  furnish  a  very  appropriate  study  for  them, 
though  we  trust  they  will  select  for  the  occasion,  a  more  agreeable  sub- 
ject. 

But  take  a  step  or  two  backwards,  and  permit  your  eyes  to  rest  upon 
"  The  Wolf  Slayer"  by  Ansdell.  Ruskin  himself  could  not  detect  a 
flaw  in  it.  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  natural  history,  all  unite  in  dis- 
playing a  development  of  muscular  power  in  the  slayer,  wolves,  and  dogs, 
which  elicits  our  hearty  admiration.  Take  the  snarling  hounds  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  clench  their  teeth  into  the  wolves ;  take  the 
head  of  the  wolf  grinning  with  open  jaws  upon  the  slayer  whose  mailed 
left  hand  gripes  it  by  the  throat ;  or  take  the  attitude  of  the  slayer  wield- 
ing his  axe  with  his  brawny  right  arm,  and  exerting  his  gigantic  strength 
to  sever  the  head  from  the  body ;  each  is  a  perfect  study  of  form  and 
colour,  bold  and  true  in  their  execution.  Power  speaks  through  every 
touch,  nerves  and  braces  the  spectator  to  deeds  of  daring,  and  stamps 
the  artist  a  man  of  power, — a  genius. 

You  should  have  uttered  your  encomium  in  broad  Scotch  to  do  justice 
to  its  massive  and  masculine  character.  But  forward ;  0  for  an  angel's 
tongue  and  pen  to  breathe  the  praises  of  *'  The  Countess  of  Ellesmere," 
by  Thorbum.  The  peace  and  calmness  of  heaven  sits  upon  that  marble 
brow  and  forehead.  Why  she  sits  there  like  the  goddess  of  industry, 
plying  her  needle,  an  amiable  exemplar  to  "  lovely  woman." 

You  speak  in  hyperbole ! 

Not  in  the  least;  it  is  the  simple  expression  of  the  perception  of  the 
poetry  of  life,"  which  throws  an  inexpressible  charm  round  the  living 
portrait,  nor  shall  I  be  persuaded  to  pay  even  a  passing  tribute  to  the 
accessories,  lest  I  withdraw  my  attention  from  the  mental  characteiistics 
displayed  in  her  countenance.     Let  us  walk  on. 

I  never  stood  beneath  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  ;  I  never  pan* 
ted  with  the  broiling  heat  which  paiches  the  lips  and  shrivels  up  the 
scant  vegetation  of  the  burning  desert ;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  graphic  descriptions  of  modem  tourists,  Lewis  and  Tonge  tran- 
•port  us  to  such  scenes  on  "  The  Camels  in  the  Desert,"  "  In  the 
Desert  near  Caiio,"  and  "  Up  the  Nile  from  the  Shoobra  Road  ;"  they 
ai^-masteiwpieees  of  art,  especially  ''  The  Camels  in  the  Desert/' 
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I  wtey  gay  the  same  of  the  "  Fruit,"  by  Lance,— a  labour  of  low 
which  only  a  pre-Raphaelite  could  have  found  patience  to  execute  with 
such  painful  manipulation  and  minuteness  of  detail,  down  even  to  the 
veins  of  fading  vine  leaves. 

Would  you  be  inclined  to  give  L.120  sterling,  (the  value  attached  by 
the  artist  to  his  production)  for  the  "  Fruit  ?"  "  A /oo/ and  his  money 
are  soon  parted  ;"  but  I,  who  am  only  a  simple  layman,  endowed  with 
common  sense,  and  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  priesthood  of  art, 
would  consider  him  well  repaid  by  L.60,  cash. 

Pass  now  to  the  "  Landscape  and  Cattle,"  by  Aug.  and  Rosa  Bonheur. 
Mademoiselle  B.  is  an  enthusiast  in  her  art.    She  dons  a  masculine  garb, 
hies  her  off  to  the  cattle  market,  makes  her  purchase,  throws  hen^ 
astride  her  horse,  and  gallops  home  in  high  glee  to  transfer  the  animal  to 
the  canvass.    In  fact  she  has  collected  a  little  Smithfield  of  horses,  cattle 
sheep,  and  goats,  round  her  studio.     Perhaps  we  *'  cannie  Scotchmen" 
would  transfer  her  and  her  whole  establishment  to  Momingside  Asylum. 
Undoubtedly,  were  some  Artiste  to  take  up  her  residence  in  town,  the 
proposal  would  at  least  be  hinted  at  in  the  newspapers,  that  our  s^ieat 
bailies  should  be  requested  to  remove  the  *'  public  nuisance."    Sucbf 
however,  is  Mademoiselle  B. ;  and  yet  here  is  a  specimen  of  her  artistic 
powers.     There  is  no  appeal  to  vulgar  taste.     It  is  neither  slipshod  nor 
flashy.     The  very  reverse.     It  is  a  very  unpretending  and  unassuming 
picture ;  quiet  in  its  tone,  like  the  peaceful  scenes  so  truly  delineated,—* 
two  or  three  brown  cattle  browsing  in  the  foreground,  and  a  xeUriiig 
background  of  green  hill  slopes.     Fix  your  gaze  on  it ;  it  gains  upon 
further  acquaintance.     You  will  discover  its  beauty  in  due  time,  as  the 
exclamation  is  forced  from  your  lips,  "  yes,  afler  all,  it  is  nature,— na- 
ture hei-self  in  all  the  elegance  of  her  simplicity,  unmanaded  by  foruK 

With  all  deference  to  Mademoiselle  6.  and  yourself  you  must  allow  me 
to  state  that  you  have  appropriated  the  very  exclamation  which  I  so  hear- 
tily utter  in  the  presence  of  Linnell's  landscape,  viz.,  the  *'  Boar  Hunt," 
and  especially  "  David  Killing  the  Lion."  Both  are  beautiful ;  the  latter 
however,  especially,  I  love  to  dwell  upon  with  ever-increasing  delist 
and  gratification.  It  is  one  of  nature's  simplest,  sublimest  scenes,  recalling 
to  one's  mind  the  primitive  innocence  of  patriarchal  times.  The  prime- 
val  forest  rejoices  in  its  umbrageous  luxuriance ;  the  living  stream  warbkt 
a  murmuring  melody  during  the  livelong  day  to  the  shepherds  tending 
their  flocks  on  the  plain  at  the  sheltering  mountain's  ba^, — all  domed 
with  the  ethereal  blue  expanse  of  heaven's  canopy.  The  '*  King  of  the 
Forest," — such  is  nature's  mysterious  law, — bursts  firom  the  thicket  upon 
the  unsuspecting  herds,^hi8  prey, — the  shepherd  rushes  to  the  rescue, 
and  **  the  king  of  men"  plants  his  victorious  foot  upon  the  head  of  the 
slaughtered  animal. 

If  I  might  presume  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  the  production  of 
such  an  experienced  artist,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  should 
have  thrown  rather  a  greener  hue  into  the  forest  trees.  But  those  clouds ! 
clouds  don't  correctly  designate  that  illimitable  expanse  through  which 
heaven's  eye  looks  down  on  the  footstool  of  this  material  earth  of  ours, — 
they  carry  off  the  mind  to  our  heavenly  Father's  house.    That  man  knows 
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Ills  office,  and  performs  it  right  skilfully  and  eloquently  too.  Does  it 
ever  cross  your  mind  that  you  are  gazing  upon  painted  canvass?  Never. 
The  artist  has  struck  for  you  the  chords  of  the  -^olian  harp  of  nature, 
— divinest  music  from  waving  woods,  and  winds,  and  waibling  streams, 
falls  upon  your  pleased  ear, — divinest  poetry,  sublimated  from  the  tri- 
umph of  Godlike  reason  over  animal  appetite,  sinks  deep  into  your  heart 
of  hearts, — divinest  revelation,  caught  from  the  home  of  the  Father  of  all, 
through  the  gateways  of  eternal  day,  is  imparted  to  your  inmost  soul. 

Why,  he  discourses  most  eloquent  music  in  your  estimation  ! 

Most  undoubtedly.  It  is  the  highest  style  of  art.  He  is  a  popular 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  good  tidings  to  the  children  of  humanity.  Let 
me  seat  myself,  and  imbibe  divinest  instruction,  consolation,  and  sym- 
pathy from  *'  the  eternal  picture  which  nature  paints,"  based  on  earth 
and  capped  by  heaven. 

I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you  in  your  contemplations,  but  time  is  on 
tho  wing.  Will  you  come  across  and  take  a  peep  at  the  *'  Vale  of  Ber- 
sham,  Denbighshire,"  by  Oakes? 

Oh,  what  a  contrast !  Call  you  that  Welsh  scenery  ?  Why,  he 
appears  to  have  dipped  his  brush  in  "  taffy," — ^yoa  remember  the  brown 
taffy  you*  used  to  be  so  fond  of  in  our  schoolboy  days  ? — daubed  his  can- 
vass with  it  here  and  there,  and  afler wards  washed  the  "  curly  greens" 
with  a  varnish  of  the  same  material. 

Hyperbole  again ! 

Granted.  My  remarks  apply  with  greater  truth  to  the  works  of  his 
diiciples,  especially  to  the  **  Mill  Kep,"  by  Wintour.  I  could  easily 
point  out  tit-bits,  in  some  parts  of  the  representation  of  the  herbage, 
trees,  water,  &c.  But,  you  see,  he  has  somehow  or  other  established 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  "  curly  green"  school  of  flashiness  and  floridity, 
—earned  captive  a  host  of  promising  young  artists,  as  his  most  mecha- 
nical imitators,  and  let  public  opinion  chafe  and  roar  as  it  will,  I  shall 
thrust  him  into  the  pillory  as  a  warning  to  all  future  offenders  against 
Btlure's  tasteful  hai-mony  of  colour  and  elegance  of  simplicity. 

Here'a  another  by  Oakes,  "  Twll-du,  (the  Devil's  Kitchen.") 

O  horror !  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  by  the  same  hand.  It  is  the 
veiy  pit  of  Acheron  itself.  That  solitary  raven,  who  knows  ?  may  be 
the  very  genius  of  evil  and  of  the  place  ;  and  those  skulls  and  skeletons; 
tba  remains  of  his  deluded  victims.  What  a  ghastly  and  lurid  hue  those 
flicipitouf 

^Cngif^  knolls,  and  mounds,  confua^y  huri'd. 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  " 

ptttent !  The  pit  too  appears  bottomless ;  and  doubtless,  these  clouds 
fl^  nodce  aioendiiig  aloft  are  wafted  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  upper 
irorld  to  oury  disease  and  destruction  to  humanity.  Why,  it  represents 
^  The  RaTenf**  by  Edgar  Poe.    Listen. 

**  *  Prophet  r  sud  I,  *  thing  of  evil !  prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
'Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted, — 
Oa  thk  home  by  horror  haunted,— tell  me  truly,  1  implore, — 

vol!  xzi.  m 
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Is  there, — i9  there  balm  in  Gilead? — teU  me,— teU  me^  1  implore ! 
Quoth  the  nveii,  ^Neivr  more.'  " 

But  a  rainbow  spans  the  abyss.  Why,  then,  is  it  a  "  Vision  of  Sin" 
the  artist  has  transferred  to  his  canvass  ?  You  may  judge  for  youndT; 
here  is  the  concluding  stanza  of  the  poem  by  Tennyson :— 

*'  At  last  I  heard  a  roice  upon  the  slope. 
Cry  to  the  summit,  *  Is  there  any  hope  V 
To  which  an  answer  peal*d  from  that  high  land. 
But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand  ; 
And  in  the  glimmering  limit  fiir  withdrawn, 
God  made  hunself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn." 

^  An  awful' rose  of  dawn  ;"  it  must  be  so :  the  clouds  are  the  Terieil 
embodiment  of  the  language*  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  successful  pictuie 
of  its  kind  ;  but  whether  it  is  deserving  of  being  valued  at  L.l(]^  may 
justly  be  matter  of  question. 

What  do  you  think  of  Bright's  "  Village  on  the  Moors?"    Well,  I 
have  attemtped  to  admire  it;  there  is  something  pleasing  about  it  no  doubt  ^ 
but  I  have  only  partially  succeeded.     It  is  far  too  bright, — varnished, 
indeed, — and  he  must  therefore  be  sent  back  to  the  school  of  nature. 

Sydney  Cooper  and  Lee's  '*  Cattle  on  the  Banks  of  a  River,"  wiHi 
probably  then,  meet  with  a  different  fate  at  }'our  hands  ?  Of  course, 
Lee  has  failed  in  wrapping  the  landscape  in  that  inimitable  vdl  of  doud^ 
land  which  stamps  the  paintings  of  the  "  immortal  Turner^  with  the 
idiosyncracies  of  ^nature.  But  the  picture  of  the  cattle,^their  listless 
eyes  in  the  act  of  rumination,  together  with  the  torrid  influence  of  the 
summer  sky, — the  whole  tone>  in  fact,  in  which  no  glaring  colour  arrests 
and  distracts  the  eye, — all  dispose  you  to  reverie  and  repose.  It  it  a 
pretty  pastoral, — an  eloquent  Bucolic,  worthy  of  an  artistic  VirgiL 

So  is  the  "  Haymakers'  Repast"  by  Herring.  It  strikes  me,  however, 
that  the  lady  in  the  foreground — an*anged  as  is  her  hair  according  to  tiie 
latest  fashion — would  have  been  more  suitably  introduced  into  "  fii^ion^ 
able"  than  into  "  country"  life. 

Youjiave  detected  the  only  fault  in  the  piece.  Had  he  only  intro- 
duced a  portrait  of  such  a  "  Scotch  Lassie,"  as  Park  the  sculptor  repre- 
sentB  in  his  breathing  marble,  or  as  might  easily  have  been  found,  bloom- 
ing and  ruddy  as  the  wild  roses  that  beautify  the  hedges  of  summer,— 
her  lint-white  locks  streaming  in  the  wind,  laughing  and  daffing  witli 
gleeful  innocence  with  her  comrades  amongst  the  odoriferous  fresh  mown 
hay,  we  should  have  felt  more  grateful,— as  it  is,  it  is  undoubtedly  an 
intellectual  repast.     How  sweet  to  labour,  then  to  rest ! 

You  would  almost  lead  me  to  imagine  that  you  were  speaking  of  "  a 
Romp  in  the  Hay-field"  by  Poole. 

Quite  right.  It  wears  a  Tumerian  air,  as  do  the  other  pictures  by 
the  same  hand.  They  are  perfect  gems.  It  does  one's  soul  good- to 
dwell  upon  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  those  children  of  nature^ 
especially  "  Youth  and  Innocence." 

Lat  us  turn  to  "  History"  by  Sant,  represented  by  a  female  figuxB 
apparently  bordering  upon  tliat  fascinating  age  "  Swe^  SevenfteeBy*^  per- 
using  ''the  illuminated  page"  of  the  volume  of  Universal  Hkitary.    He 
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hat  auceeeded  most  remarkably  in  giving  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  ; 
we  refer  more  particularly  to  the  reflection  of  the  light  upon  the  counte- 
nance, representing,  of  course,  the  enlightening  and  instructive  influence 
of  History  upon  the  mind  of  humanity.  History  is  taught  after  a  fashion 
in  our  Educational  Institutions,  both  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We 
profess  even  to  have  established  a  Chair  of  History  in  our  Univei-sity. 
Chair  and  benches  are  equally  empty,  unless  we  are  misinformed.  But 
strange  to  say,  science  of  history  there  is  none  at  this  time  of  day — the 
19th  century  of  the  Christian  era  !  Philosophies  of  history  have  been 
penned ;  thanks  to  German  genius  and  industry.  But  what  Scotchman 
ever  attempted  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  world  and  of  humanity  ? 
Historyy  however,  we  are  glad  to  find,  is  beginning  to  assert  her  own 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences.  Let  the  owls  and  bats  of  bigotry 
and  superstition  prep^u-e  to  retire  into  the  lands  of  darkness  and  horrid 
cruelty. 

It  is  on  this  ground,  because  "  Sweet  Seventeen"  generally  finds  less 
intellectual  pursuits  agi-eeable  to  her  taste — at  least  prescribed  as  the 
"  accomplishments"  of  the  fair  sex, — that  we  object  to  such  ^  youthful 
figure  as  the  proper  representation  of  the  genius  of  history.  A  Frederika 
Bremer — a  Harriet  Martineau,  or  a  Catherine  Sinclair  would  have  formed 
a  more  appropriate  genius.  Nevertheless,  it  deserves  special  notice  and 
commendation. 

Are  not  these  "  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  a  Country  Parish  Church — 
the  Sermon,"  drawn  to  the  life  ? 

Most  assuredly;  yet  it  does  not  form  a  very  pleasing  picture.  The  young 
Ussie  and  the  bairn  clinging  to  its  mother's  side  however,  form  exceptions. 
They  are  evidently  hard-headed  fellows,  honest  withal  I  daresay,  and  dis- 
playing in  their  general  characteristics  and  habiliments  a  fair  represen-r 
tationofthe  agricultural  population  who  attend  divine  service  in  the 
parish  churches  on  the  Lonl's  day.     But  does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  finds  its  supporters  only  amongst  the  peasantry 
—the  labouring  classes  of  the  country  ?     I  know  nothing  personally  of 
the  artist.     I  can't  tell  whether  he  is  a  Scotchman,  an  Englishman,  or 
an  Irishman  ;  but  his  work  at  any  rate,  betrays  the  sheerest  ignorance 
of  the  staple  and  character  of  a  ''  Country  Parish  Church"  in  Scotland, 
and  is  therefore  a  false  libel  on  Scottish  Presbyterianism.     He  may  palm 
tf  those  btrilet-heads,  bespeaking  both  ignorance  and  superstition  in  their 
phynognomyi  upon  Cockneys,  as  the  types  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism. 
I  haye  no  doubt  they  thought  the  progress  of  modem  civilization  (for 
they  know  from  Bradshaw,  that  Railways  have  penetrated  to  Inverness) 
lud  wofidfouriy  transformed  Sawney,  when  they  found  he  had  thrown 
his  matted  hair  and  his  kilts  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,  and  clad  himself 
in  a  garb;  not  at  all  unbecoming  even  in  an  English  peasant.     But  to 
md  it  to  the  National  Gallery  in  the  Scottish  Metropolis,  the  stronghold 
and  centre  of  Presbyterianism,  and  ask  us  to  recognise  it  as  the  type  of 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  in  a  ''  Country  Parish  Church."    O  John  Stir- 
ling f  ''  O  tempera !  0  mores  !"  why,  step  into  any  parish  church  finom 
John  o'  Gmot's  to  Gretna— cast  your  eyes  over  the  congregation,  and  do 
jou  notofaMTve  tfaat  the  peer  and  the  peasaAt — the  higher,  the  middle, 
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and  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  meet  together  in  the  Hune  house, 
and  with  one  voice  acknowledge  their  brotherhood  of  the  same  &therhood 
— '^  our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven?"  If  men  will  undertake  the 
office  of  the  Priesthood  of  art,  let  them  not  preach  falsehood,  and  compel 
their  auditors  to  exclaim — "  it  is  a  lie."     There  is  no  lie  of  the  truth. 

Ha  !  ha  !  he  !  Here's  truth  with  a  vengeance !  "  In  vino  Veritas," 
(which  being  interpreted  means,  wine  tells  the  truth),  by  Kedey  Hai- 
well,  a  stranger  too,  though  located  pro.  tem.  in  the  northern  capital.  Just 
look  at  that  "  toper"  squatted  with  one  leg  laid  along  a  wooden  form,  the 
other  draggling  on  the  floor,  his  hand  stuffed  into  his  pocket,  pipe  in 
mouth,  the  gill.stoup  and  glass  upon  the  wooden  table^  while  the  empty 
bottle  has  rolled  across  a  placard  intimating  a  Lecture  by  6.  B.  Goug^  to  a 
Total  Astinence  Meeting  in  Queen  Street  Hall.  Hit  comrades  like  him* 
self  are  drooping  their  heads  in  alcoholic  slumber.  Insensibility  and 
stupor  sit  brooding  over  their  victims. 

*'  What  is  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy ;  think  (not)  they  are  glaxed  with  wine. 
Go  to  him,  it  is  thy  duty ;  kiss  him ;  take  his  hands  in  thine. 

^  It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought ; 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fimcies,  teach  him  with  thy  Bghter  thonglit. 

^  He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand — 
Better  thou  wer*t  dead  before  me,  tho'  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand  !** 

Drop  the  negative  in  the  first  line, — accommodate  the  pa8tage«  and  the 
satire  is  complete.     It  is  worthy  of  Hogarth  himself. 

Well,  I  am  sure  we  have  done  honour  and  justice  to  the  productioni 
exhibited  by  foreign  artists — productions  most  of  which  command  for 
their  authors  the  highest  rank  in  the  temple  of  art.  We  must  now  bid 
them  a  sorrowful  adieu,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  paintings  of  our  own 
modem  Scottish  Artists. 

You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  propose  a  survey  of  the  whole  Ex- 
hibition, from  No.  1  to  No.  751  ? 

To  be  sure ;  not  a  single  painting  shall  escape  my  lynx-eyed  glanee  ; 
only,  let  us  agree  to  preserve  silence  in  the  presence  of  impotence  mi 
mediocrity.  You  ana  I  belong  to  no  school,  to  no  party,  bow  to  no 
names,  and  beg  to  hold  Ruskin's  opinion,  that "  nothing  can  be  more  peri- 
lous to  the  cause  of  art,  (and  we  may  add,  of  progress  in  Literature  and 
Science,)  than  the  constant  ringing  in  our  painters  ears  of  the  names  of 
great  predecessors,  as  their  examples  and  masters."    We  shall  accordingly 

Grsist  in  crowning  the  sons  of  merit  and  genius  with  the  laurela  tbey 
ve  so  laboriously  earned — ^presumption  with  a  peacock's  feather,  and 
folly  with  the  fool's  cap  and  bells ; — and  first  for  the  Landscapes. 

"  The  Highland  Deer  Forest,  Isle  of  Skye,"  by  MaccuUoch,  claima 
our  attention  first.  Macculloch  ia  Jacile  princeps  among  Scottish  Land* 
Bcapists, — 60  says  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  you  know,  is  omni* 
potent.  Restrict  the  assertion  to  highland  scenery,  and  it  might  not  peiw 
haps  be  called  in  question.  Plant  his  experienced  eye  in  the  valley  of 
Glencoe,  and  he  will  build  you  up  the  massive  mountains  on  his  daavasa, 
—veil  their  frowning  summits  with  lowering,  lurid,  murky  cloudy,  and 
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•teep  the  scene  of  massacre  and  woe,  with  horrific  sublimity  and  boding 
awe.  I  sympathise  with  him  in  his  execration  of  the  deed  of  shame, 
bloodshed,  and  treachery.  But  plant  him — as  in  this  scene — in  a  Deer 
Forest,  suffer  his  eye  to  roam  at  large  over  the 

"  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood," 

he  will  busk  you  the  scene  in  its  peculiar  garb  of  Highland  heather- 
chase  the  agile  wild  deer  into  your  presence,  and  ask  your  admiration 
for  the  primeval  Forest  of  feudalism,  barbarism,  barrenness,  ignorance, 
and  superstition.  No — eternally  no.  Heaven  speed  the  plough  into 
every  "  Deer  Forest"  of  the  Land  of  Burns,  and  bring  us  in  its  train 
peace  and  plenty  to  the  starveling  sons  of  the  North  in  ''  the  Land  o' 
Cakes!" 

For  any  sake  speak  in  whispers  !  You  may  as  well  have  insulted  a 
ehieilain  in  times  of  yore,  as  stir  a  plume  in  the  Glengarry  of  Macculloch. 

Pray  don't  misunderstand  me  ;  1  stand  in  admiration  before  that  Deer 
Forest,  and  discover  new  beauties  in  it  at  every  fresh  opportunity.  1 
need  scarcely  direct  your  attention  to  the  artistic  skill  which  he  has  dis- 
played in  representing  the  long  withdrawing  vale — the  distant  loch — the 
chequered  sunlight  and  shade.  It  is  quite  a  study  in  drawing  and  per-> 
spective,  and,  generally  speaking,  also  of  colour.  I  don't  dispute  his  title 
to  the  rank  assigned  him  by  his  peers ;  and,  though  compainsons  are 
odious,  I  must  have  recourse  to  them  in  oi-der  to  explain  my  meaning. 

Look  again  then  at  Linnell's  largest  landscape ;  mark  the  foliage  and 
herbage,  and  you  will  find  that  you  imagine,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
of  your  position,  you  observe  the  branching  and  leafage.  Whereas,  turn  to 
Macculloch's,  the  heather,  and  even  some  parts  of  the  rocks,  appears 
massed,  daubed,  and  varnished.  Please  take  the  trouble  to  walk  round 
to  his  different  paintings,  and,  ygu  will  find  them  chamcterised  by  similar 
defects.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  rocks  in  the  "  Storm  on  a  Highland 
Coast — Isle  of  Skye,"  at  the  surface  of  that  large  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 
"  Lynn  Spout,  Ayrshire,"  and  at  the  heather  on  the  summit  of  that  mass 
of  rock  in  the  foreground  of  the  Deer  Foi-est.  Nature  wears  no  such 
glittering  tinsel ;  she  does  not  anoint  with  oil ;  she  bathes  her  counte- 
nance of  blended  majesty  and  simplicity  with  the  purifying  dews  of  hea- 
ven. More  attention  has  been  paid  this  year  to  the  representation  of  the 
clouds ;  but  they  will  by  no  means  bear  comparison  with  the  atmosphere 
of  fether  which  floats  so  loftily  above  the  earth  in  Linnell's  landscape. 

But  it  is  against  the  morale  of  such  a  class  of  pictures,  repeated  almost 
«(/  nauseam  year  afler  year,  that  we  most  loudly  protest.     We  don't 
object  to  representations  of  Highland  scenery.     Assuredly  not 
**  Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child," 

•  who  does  not  love  to  ramble  the  livelong  day  "  o'er  the  hills  among 
the  heather"— climb  their  summits— -fright  the  roe  deer — scare  the  eagle 
...^axe  from  peak  to  peak — watch  the  sunset  gild  the  lochs  with  silver- 
golden  sheen— the  shepherd  fold  his  flocks  at  evening-tide — and  descend 
tq  meet  a  hearty  welcome  in  a  Highland  home  ?  But  Solitude,  Deer 
isod  tba  Cbuel   Depopulate  the  Highlands,  sweep  the  cottages  and 
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their  hereditary  inmates  from  the  vales,  and  hail  blustering,  swaggering 
Feudalism  and  Serfdom  !     Poetry  with  a  vengeance !    giviog  birth  to 
pathetic  strains  caught  from  a  foreign  strand — "0  why  left  I  my  hame? 
Why  did  I  cross  the  deep  ?  and  leave  my  native  land  where  my  fore- 
fathers sleep  V*     Why  will  ye  not  clothe  the  fertile  valley  with  grain, 
waving  its  golden  crown  with  gladness — transform  your  deer  into  dear 
children  of  **  youth  and  innocence,"  and  issue  as  its  herald,  the  proda;- 
mation,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  of  "  the  good  time  coming  ?"   Poetry 
methinks  would  find  a  return  to  such  a  "  golden  age''  la  more  suitable 
and  pleasing  theme  than  grey-haired  sires,  and  weeping  mothers,  and 
prattling  children  chased  by  deer  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  to  vent 
their  tale  of  wrong  and  woe  in  the  ear  of  the  All-Father  of  Humanity. 
I  don't  say  he  draws  his  inspiration  either  from  a  pension  or  even  an  inr 
tention ;  but  he  does  prostrate  his  artistic  genius  by  embalming  Deer 
Forests  with  all  the  associations  of  beauty  in  the  public  mind,  to  the 
support  of  a  system  which  is  erecting  barriers  in  the  way  of  our  national 
progress  and  prosperity. 

I  see  your  drift.  Take  a  walk  now  to  the  "  Lynn  Spout,  Ayrshire." 
Now  that  intuitively  commends  itself  to  your  taste.  So  in  fact  do 
all  the  other  smaller  paintings  exhibited  by  Macculloch,  this  year.  Ex- 
amine it  carefully,  at  a  proper  distance  of  course ;  you  will  find  it  growt 
upon  you  in  beauty.  The  water  dashed  into  spray,  the  stones  and 
shelving  rocks  covered  with  green  moss,  the  trees  shooting  out  of  the 
steep  edge  of  the  linn, — all  carry  the  conviction  that  they  are  the  off- 
spring of  nature.  Yet  a  hardness  may  be  discerned  in  the  stems  and 
foliage  which  never  thursts  itself  upon  your  attention  in  nature's  pip* 
ductions. 

The  moonlight  effect  is  incomparably  fine  in  '*  The  Dean  Castle,  near 
Kilmarnock."  It  transports  the  imagination  to  "  Locksley  Hall,"  and 
the  voice  of  the  youthful  Tennyson  seems  to  fall  upon  my  ear, — 

"  Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  J  went  to  rest 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West  ' 
Many  a  night  1  8aw  the  Pleiads  rising  through  the  mellow  shade 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid,^ 

It  soothes  the  soul  into  unison  and  harmony  with  the  celestial  radi- 
ance shed  o'er  the  scene,  and  I  seem  to  drink  again  of  the  inspiration 
which  the  poet  caught, — 

"  When  1  dipt  into  the  Future  fax  as  human  eye  could  see ; 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be." 

Thanks  for  the  artistic  poem,  to  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  attach  as 
motto,  an  extract  from  the  Life  Drama  of  our  own  Scpttish  poet,-<- 
"  For  shame  I 
Not  on  a  path  of  reprobation  runs 
The  tremoling  eartn.    God's  eve  doth  follow  her 
With  &r  more  love  than  doth  her  maid  the  moon." 

"  The  Autumn  Sunset"  is  a  brilliant  gem.  But  "  Lochard— Sun* 
set,"  is  inimitable.  I  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain  and 
watched  the  god  of  day  ''  sloping  slowly  to  the  west."  I  have  seen  him 
smile  his  soflest  heavenliest  smile  before  he  bid  nature,  his  bride,  farewell 
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fiur  the  evemng,  and  bathe  her  countenance  with  all  the  wealth  of  his 
meOowed  beauty.  I  have  seen  her  return  the  reflected  smile  from  her 
mountain  brow,  and  it  shone  like  the  hill  top  beside  Lochard ;  from 
her  limpid  eyes,  and  they  sparkled  as  the  sheen  of  commingling  rainbows 
like  the  waters  of  Lochaid. 

We  believe  there  is  not  a  single  spectator  but  has  been  bound  by  the 
•pelly  and  breathed  a  blessing  on  the  genius  who  imparted  peace,  at  least 
£r  the  nonce,  to  their  mind. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Tms^is  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  our  great  national  poet, 
for  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  enterprize  of  Mr  Nichol.  The  ex- 
citing controversy  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Bums  Monument,  elici* 
ted  an  expression  from  one  of  our  civic  dignitaries  which  has  cieated  quite 
a  sensation,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  we  allude,  informed  his  astonished  brethren  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  that  Bums  was  the  greatest  scoffer  at  religion  that  Scot. 
tand  had  ever  produced.  This  is  such  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  memory 
of  our  great  peasant  poet,  that  we  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  it.  That 
Burns  was  a  scoffer  at  religion,  is  neither  home  out  from  the  history  of  his 
chequered  life,  nor  from  his  published  works,  unless  indeed  his  satirizing 
hypocrisy  and  cant  can  be  considered  as  such,  and  surely  he  had  the 
very  highest  authority  for  condemning  the  formalist  and  the  hjrprocrite. 
We  Uiink  it  is  scarcely  fair  in  any  of  the  modem  biographers  of  Bums, 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dissolute  state  of  society  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  social  observances  were  very  different  from  those  which 
now  obtain.  No  host  in  our  day  would  consider  his  guests  getting  them- 
aelves  intoxicated  at  the  dinner-table  as  a  tribute  to  bis  hospitality,  nor 
where  such  customs  prevailed  could  we  expect  to  find  a  high  appreciation 
of  virtue- or  deep  religious  principle.  The  Ayrshire  ploughman  was  in. 
troduced  into  this  heated  and  impure  atmosphere  in  the  Scottish  capital, 
and  it  would  have  been  more  than  extraordinary  if  a  man  of  such  violent 
impulses  as  Robert  Bums  could  have  escaped  unscathed.  The  loftiest 
mountain  has  the  deepest  caverns,  and  if  the  strong  passions  of  Bums  led 
him  astray,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  to  combat  with  strong 
temptations — strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  genius.  Bums 
was  as  conscious  of  the  force  of  his  animal  impulses  as  he  was  of  his 
powerful  genius. 

Who  made  the  heart,  *tis  he  alone 

Decidedly  can  tiy  us, 

He  knows  each  ohord^-lts  varioos  tone, 

Saoh  spiing^its  varioos  bias ; 

Then  at  the  balance  le^s  be  mntOi 

We  never  can  a4]ust  it, 

Wbat*8  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  wEat^  resisted. 

GOttka'bEfitiflnorBiinssWorkB.    Edmborgh :  JamM  NiohoL 
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When  the  Rev.  Qeoi^  GilBIlan  tells  his  readers,  tlmt  "  eleninitp  sf 
folly,  levity,  coarseness,  inconsistency,  and  weakness  almost  incredible  in 
so  strong  a  man,  mingled  in  his  compositions,  and  these  elements — had 
never  been  subjected  to  an^  check,  or  laid  under  any  control,'*^  we  ean 
haidly  think  his  acquaintance  with  the  poems  df  Bums  is  so  intimate  as 
it  should  have  been  for  one  who  has  written  so  much  about  his  character 
and  genius,  otherwise  such  an  uncharitable  judgment  would  never  have 
escaped  from  his  pen.     It  is  the  misfortune  of  a  man  of  genius  to  have 
every  shade  of  his  character  and  conduct  exposed  and  laid  bare  to  publie 
view,  and  the  greatest  sinners  are  generally  the  loudest  in  condemnation. 
Let  the  man  who  is  forward  in  condemning  others,  consider  how  he 
would  stand — were  every  letter  he  ever  wrote  collected, — every  incident 
in  his  life  investigated  and  commented  on — his  footsteps  dogged  from  in- 
fancy to  the  grave  by  a  ruthless  biographer— every  random  and  hasty 
observation  noted  down — every  reported   folly  or  weakness  carefully 
treasured  up — every  story  that  pique,  or  scandal,  or  malignity  could  in- 
vent, carefully  preserved  and  ultimately  duly  chronicled  to  satisfy  pub- 
lic curiosity,  and  he  will  rightly  appreciate  that  charity  which  coveretk 
a  multitude  of  sins. 

We  do  not  seek  to  palliate  the  immoralities  of  Bums,  nor  to  hold  up 
his  character  as  a  model  for  imitation — but  if  he  had  his  vices  he  had 
his  virtues  also.  There  is  nothing  low  or  mean  or  uncharitable  in  bii 
writings,  and  certainly  he  was  no  hypocrite.  He  has  inculcated  lessons 
of  kindly  feeling,  and  good-will,  and  charity,  which  even  Mr  Gilfillan 
might  read  with  profit.  His  patriotic  strains  have  awakened  a  feeling 
in  the  Scottish  mind  which  can  never  die — strains  that  in  after  ages  may 
preserve  the  liberties  of  his  country ; — his  songs  have  cheered  the  hearts 
of  thousands  in  distant  lands,  where  his  memory  is  cherished  more  dearly 
than  that  of  any  man  to  whom  Scotland  ever  gave  birth,  and  aa  long  as 
his  poems  live,  the  national  language  in  which  they  are  embalmed  can- 
not die.  He  has  left  behind  him  writings  from  which  a  proverbial  phi- 
losophy has  been  extracted,  so  generous,  true,  and  lofty,  aye,  and  scrip* 
tural  in  its  character,  that  it  has  invested  the  thought  and  character 
of  his  countrymen  not  only  with  a  love  of  liberty  and  independence,  but 
with  a  detestation  of  everything  mean,  unmanly,  and  dishonourable. 
The  life  of  Robert  Bums  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Shakespeare  and  Bums  have  been  the  greatest  instructors  of  their  re» 
spective  countries,  which  they  have  ever  or  are  likely  ever  to  produce. 
Controversies  may  arise  about  this  or  that  site  for  the  monument  of 
Bums  in  the  Scottish  capital,  but  it  is  consolatory  to  think  that  the  man 
whose  name  in  after  ages  will  mark  the  course  of  time  and  form  an  era  in 
history,  has  a  fame  to  which  the  most  gorgeous  cenotaph  can  add  nothing. 
But  the  time  will  come,  when  Robert  Bums,  whom  the  British  nation  wiUi 
its  customary  liberality — rewarded  with  a  gaugership^— will  be  proud  t5 
inaugurate  his  statue  in  that  old  national  abbey  consecrated  to  genius, 
where  his  manly  form  will  tower  second  only  to  Shakespeare,— and  yet 
this  was  the  man  of  whom  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  informs  the  world, 
that  death  never  did  a  greater  kindness  than  by  dosing  his  lips.  Tyrants 
*  Page  28,  Life  of  Bums. 
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might  live  and  scourge  society  for  the  whole  term  of  their  natural  lives, 
but  the  man  who  sung  of  liberty  as  never  mortal  sung  before— had  lived 
too  long.  .  The  parasites  of  social  life — the  roues  of  society — the  tens  of 
thousands  found  every^vhere,  whose  lives  were  but  living  deaths,  and  of 
vrhom  time  has  chronicled  and  could  chronicle  little  good — deserve  not 
this  reverend  gentleman's  condemnation,  but  the  large-hearted  plough, 
man,  struggling  with  adversity  and  buffeted  by  the  world — desperate  and 
at  bay  with  poverty,  and  revenging  his  mighty  soul  by  recklessness  and 
defiance— the  only  pity  he  can  extend  to  him  is,  that  death  should  dose 
his  lips. 

We  humbly  think  that  eveif  in  our  day  the  man  who  has  lefl  such  a 
legacy  to  his  country  as  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  irrespective 
altogether  of  his  matchless  lyrics,  should  at  least  command  the  sympathy 
and  indulgence  of  his  countrymen.  We  cannot  forbear  condemning  the 
total  want  of  taste,  and  the  absence  of  feeling  and  delicacy,— indeed  we 
would  question  the  existence  of  correct  principles  of  taste  in  the  man  who 
eould  publish  to  the  world  such  harsh,  repulsive,  and  uncharitable  lan- 
guage as  the  following.  We  must  premise,  howev&r,  that  it  is  from  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  George  Giliillan  in  Hogg's  Instructor,  and  that  it  does 
not  disfigure  the  pages  of  Mr  Nichol's  Library  Edition  of  Burns'  Works. 

*'  On  re-entering  Dumfries  we  hurried  down  by  the  street  where  Bums' 
house  stands.  ....  Not  a  syllable  wns  breathed  till  we  were  past  this 
dkell  of  the  tragedy,  .  ,  .  Bums,  by  ail  the  accounts  we  heard  on  the  itpot^  did 
sink  very  low  in  Dumfries,  associated  with  vile  persons  and  made  himself 
viler  than  they,  and  that  raging  animalism  which  was  too  often  predomin- 
ant came  here  to  its  height.  ...  Dr  Wightman,  of  Kirkmolioe,  told  um 
.that  he  had  met  liim  once,  but  by  this  time  he  was  desperate  and  at  bay^ 
vomiting  forth  obscenity^  blasphemy^  fierce  ribaldry  and  invective.  The  noble 
vessel  had  got  on  fire,  its  guns  were  going  off,  it  was  about  to  explode  for 
ever,  and  it  had  become  positively  dangerous  to  approach  near  it.  Alas !  the 
month  which  once  chaunted  the  Cottar^s  Saturday  Night  to  his  entranced 
brother  Gilbert,  .was  now  an  open  sepulchre  full  of  uncleanness  and  deaUu 
His  eloquence,  once  so  pure  even  in  its  wildness  and  mirth,  was  now  a  hide^ 
SUM  compost  (f  filth  and  fire.  Death  never  did  a  more  merciful  act  than  when 
he  closed  the  most  living  lips  that  ever  spoke  in  Scotland — the  lips  of  Robert 
Bums.** — Hogg's  Instructor, 

He  was  "  desperate  and  at  bay .'"  Mr  Gilfillan  elsewhere  tells  us  that 
"  the  unfortunate  poet,  on  the  21st  July  1796,  with  his  wife  near  her  con^ 
finement,  was  in  dread  of  a  jail  on  account  of  a  debt  of  £7,  4s."  The 
greatest  intellect  in  Scotland  was  rewai-ded  for  the  immortidity  he  con- 
ferred upon  his  country  with  a  situation,  the  value  of  which  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  journeyman  tailor.  The  fiery  spirit,  who  wrote  "  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that,"  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  genius  and  of  the 
patronage  it  had  procured  him  from  his  grateful  country.  When  Pro- 
'MOor  Dugald  Stewart  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  perfect  self- 
pooeesion  of  the  ploughman  in  the  most  refined  society.  Bums  replied-— 
and  hit  reply  it  memorable,  at  indicating  the  full  consciousness  of  hit 
own  powers — **  I  began  earfy  to  measure  myself  by  mankind  around^ 
me."  The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  tellt  ut  "  that  death  never  did  a  more 
mareiful  aet  than  when  he  doted  the  lips  of  Robert  Burnt !"   We  should 
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have  thought  that  no  man,  least  of  all  a  clergyman^  would  hare  eoundat^ 
Mioh  a  horrid  doctrine.  If  Bums  was  a  sinner  ahove  all  ainneri,  it  wodl 
have  heen  more  charitahle  and  more  Christian  to  have  expreaed  the  irab 
that  death  should  not  so  early  have  closed  his  lips,  and  that  tune  mi^ 
have  heen  given  him  to  repent  of  his  short-comings.  We  have  the  ^ 
rity  to  thinks  in  contradistinction  to  the  Rev.  George  GHdfillan,  that  tin 
man  who  could  pen  the  following  prayer^  was  neitbar  hejood  hope  nor 
reformation : — 

^  A  PlLATBR  UNDER  TSB  PmBSSTRK  OF  VlOLBHT  AfreVUB. 

"  O  thou  Great  Being !  what  then  art 
Surpasses  me  to  kdow  ; 
Yet  sure  I  am  that  known  to  thee 
Are  all  thy  works  below. 

^^  Thy  creature  here  before  thee  stands^ 
All  wretched  and  distrees'd ; 
Yet  sure  those  ilk  that  wriQg  my  soul 
Obey  thy  high  hebest. 

"  Sore,  thou  Almighty  cannot  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath ;  ^', 

Oh !  free  my  weary  eyes  from  teaia, 
Or  close  tnem  fast  in  death. 

''  But  if  I  must  afflicted  be, 
To  suit  some  wise  design. 
Then  man  my  soul  with  firm  resolve 
To  bear  and  not  repine." 

We  cannot  help  concluding  these  observations  by  a  quotation  firom  a 
critiqism  by  Mr  Carlyle  on  Bums,  a  man  of  kindred  genius  with  himsdt 
*— Carlyle  says : — 

'^  We  are  fiu*  from  regarding  him  as  guilty  befoire  die  world,  as  guOtiir 
ioubting  that  he  is  less  guilty  than  one  in  tMi 


than  the  average;  nay,  from  „  „      .,      

thousand.  Tried  at  a  tribunal  far  more  rigid  than  that  where  the  jMMte 
of  common  civic  reputations  are  pronounced,  he  has  seemed  to  us  even  these 
less  worthy  of  blame  than  of  pity  and  wonder.  But  the  world  is  haMlaa^ 
unjust  in  its  judgment  of  such  men ;  unjust  on  many  grounds  of  vHiidi  tUs 
one  may  be  stated  as  the  substance ;  it  decides,  like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead 
statutes ;  and  not  positively  but  negatively  less  on  what  is  done  riffht  than 
on  what  is  or  is  not  done  wrong.  Not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  from  the 
mathematical  orbit  which  are  easily  measured,  but  the  ratio  of  these  to  Ibto 
whole  diameter  constitutes  the  real  aberration.  This  orbit  may  be  a  plaaetTIf 
its  diameter  the  breadth  of  the  solar  system ;  or  it  may  be  a  city  hippo- 
drome ;  nay,  the  circle  of  a  ginhorse,  its  diameter  a  score  of  feet  or  paoeik 
But  the  inches  of  deflection  are  only  measured, — and  it  is  assumed  that  this 
diameter  of  the  ginhorse  and  that  of  the  planet  wffl  yield  the  same  ratio 
when  compared  with  them !  Here  lies  the  root  of  many  a  blind,  enA 
condemnation  of  Bumses,  Swifb,  Rousseaus,  which  one  never  listettB  to  wifi 
approvaL  Granted,  the  ship  oomes  Into  harbour  with  shrouds  and  tadde 
damaced ;  the  pilot  is  blameworthy,  he  has  not  been  all^wise  and  all-power- 
ful ;  but  to  knew  how  blameworthy,  tell  us  just  whether  the  voyage  has 
been  round  the  globe,  or  oni^  to  Ramigate,  or  the  Isle  of  Dogs.* 
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The  tests  of  truth,  like  those  of  chemistry,  require  considerahle  delicacy 
of  touch  and  management.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  reason  which 
aeems  to  demand  their  multiplication,  is  to  be  sought  less  in  their  defici- 
ent  quality,  than  in  the  difficulty  of  simplifying  their  composition,  and 
finding  their  exact  proportions.  Infidels  triumph — believers  are  dis- 
turbed, because  they  perceive  so  little  agreement  among  the  defenders  of 
the  faith,  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  objections.  But  defences,  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  are  multiplied,  because  men  are  often  groping 
among  the  elements  where  the  true  tests  in  general  exist,  though  their 
exact  applications  and  respective  values  to  the  argument  may  not  be  hit 
with  the  same  exactness  and  point.  It  is  afler  all  fortunate,  however^ 
that  the  real  strength  of  truth  is  so  strictly  connected  with  the  common 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  sane,  reflecting  mind^  The  disappointment 
of  infidelity  will,  on  this  account  be  a  continual  disappointment.  Where 
its  subtleties  remain  unanswered,  or  are  answered  by  still  less  availing 
subtleties, — nay,  where,  as  too  often  happens,  they  contrive  to  set  their 
answerers  by  the  ears, — the  field  is  not  won.  The  common  thinker  is 
armed  in  proof  against  the  strength  of  his  foe  and  the  weakness  of  his 
friend.  The  same  case  that  provides  for  his  safety  from  the  metaphysics 
that  will  not  allow  his  senses  their  objects,  or  bodies  their  qualities,  or 
ideas  their  archetypes,  enables  him  to  live  quite  as  secure  from  the  so- 
phistry that  would  turn  his  Saviour  into  a  myth,  or  his  miracles  into  a 
scenic  picture,  or  his  mysteries  into  a  natural  series  in  the  development 
of  the  spiritual  consciousness. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  less  concein  and  alarm  than  we  should  otherwise 
be  bound  to  feel,  that  we  witness  the  perplexity  with  which  the  multi- 
plying and  super-subtle  infidelities  of  the  day  are  encountered  by  the 
most  intrepid  of  their  assailants.  If  the  intentions  of  defence  are  not 
fully  answered  by  the  palm  of  victory,  or  the  security  of  souls,  it  is  per- 
hi^  because  we  are  yet  at  the  Sebastopol  of  our  new'strife  with  infidelity^ 
trying  munitions  which  are  more  stubborn  than  we  had  thought,  engaged 
on  ground  too  new  to  be  firmly  and  safely  trod,  and  above  all,  unpra* 
pared  by  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  its  fastnesses,  that  gives  any 
reasonable  hope  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  seige.  Such  at  least  were 
our  relations  with  Sebastopol,  and  such  will  be  long,  long,  the  state  of 
our  opposition  to  the  strengths  of  the  infidel. 

To  add  to  our  difficulties,  we  shall  long,  too,  keep  straying  in  different 
directions  with  our  scattered  forces — here  skirmishing — there  reconnoi- 
tering — often  joistling  each  other  in  the  dark — perhaps  pitching  a  ran- 
dom shot  or  thrust  into  the  body  of  a  friend — dififering  about  the  best 
ppints  of  attack— and,  in  short,  half  or  whole  wasting  our  strength  ex. 
actly  where  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to  concentrate  iU 

Possessed  as  we  have  long  been  with  this  view  of  the  case,  and  disap- 
pcnnt^  B$  we  think  we  have  cause  to  be  at  the  indolence,  or  impotence, 
or  distraction,  with  which,  in  this  cou^try  ^t  least,  we  have  beoi  fight- 
ing Teutonic  casuistry,  and  native  insurrection*  in  the  cause  of  truth, 

^  TheTnitli  of  the  EwigeXcftl  History  proved  in  opposition  to  SCnrais.  By 
WUEin  GiUosiiie.    EdiaboiKb,  IBM. 
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it  was  with  more  interest  than  expectation  that  we  took  up  a  new  arotrer 
to  the  blasphemous  Mytholooy, — for  so  it  has  pleased  him  to  fiii-ehriitev 
his  ovm  divinity,— of  Strauss.  And,  on  first  dipping  into  the  boA,  we 
confess  our  fears  still  out-ran  our  hopes.  YThen  we  found  our  authw 
tilting  in  the  outset  at  the  Harmonists,  we  began  immediately  to  suspect 
that  (no  uncommon  case)  we  were  to  find  religion  defended  by  a  paradox; 
and  that  we  were  to  have  to  do  with  one  of  those  gallant  WarburtonisM 
who  cannot  maul  an  enemy  without  first  clearing  their  way  by  knocking 
down  their  friends.  But  if  this  be  in  some  degree  the  present  case,  the 
attempt  is  at  least  redeemed  by  a  fair  dividend  of  Warburtonian  ability. 
We  are  glad  to  admit  too,  that  though  we  cannot  afford  to  part  wholly 
with  our  Doddridges  and  Macknights  to  please  Mr  Oillespie— and  thou^ 
•we  hold  that  their  method  has  obviated  many  seeming  diicrepancies  in 
the  gospel  history — we  anticipate  no  danger  from  his  views,  and  are  glad 
to  accept  of  them  as  an  able  supplement  to  the  labours  of  others  in  con- 
tributing materials  of  defence  to  the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ. 

Mr  Gillespie  is  one  of  those  sanguine  projectors  who,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  single  test,  hope  to  remove  all  difficulties  from  what  we  take  to 
be  a  complicated  discussion.     In  the  case  in  question,  we  fear  this  ii 
expecting  a  result  too  much  akin  to  the  catholicon  or  magistorium,  which 
promises  one  universal  remedy,  to  be  entirely  confided  in.     Morals  and 
religion  have  been  sounded  by  single  tests  too  ohen,  and  too  failingly^  to 
give  much  hope  from  such  simplifications,  and  common  standards  of  re- 
ferences.    And  the  mischief  of  raising  them  is,  that  there  is  «uch  a 
strong  temptation  to  rival  system-makers  to  begin  by  pulling  them  down. 
In  morals,  the  man  of  utiitt^  would  almost  seem  to  wish  to  drive  bene* 
volence  from  the  world,  M\d  justice  would  run  poor  sympathy  against  the 
wall  to  have  her  tiny  form  crushed  to  jelly.     And  Mr  Gillespie  would 
conjure  the  corps  of  Harmonists  into  the  viewless  air,  that  he  may  bring 
all  difficulties  within  the  scope  of  his  complete  detective  teat 

But  it  is  time  to  do  him  justice,  so  far  as  to  hear  or  i^ead  what  he  baa 
to  say  on  its  behalf.     Every  body  knows,  generally  at  least,  the  theory 
to  which  his  work  stands  opposed.     It  is,  that  a  very  slender  tiaaue  if 
doubtful  facts  passed  so  rapidly  into  the  tradition  state  aa  to  become 
mythic,  and  to  be  like  the  stories  of  the  heathen  gods,  a  sort  of  apologue, 
or  instructive  fable,  rather  than  a  history  of  Christ.     This,  of  course,  it 
to  be  regarded  as  an  impudent  invention,  designed  for  no  other  end  than 
to  give  the  inventor  an  unbounded  license  in  reviling  the  facts  and  hunt* 
ing  out  supposed  inconsistencies  of  the  four  Evangelists.     The  design 
'was  akin,  and  the  theory  not  unlike,  to  that  of  the  blaspheming  English 
■  deist,  Woolston,  well  known  in  the  earlier  controversies  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.    Woolston,  like  Strauss,  on  pretence  of  setting  the  character  of 
Jesus  and  the  gospel  on  a  right  footing,  pretended  that  the  miracles  were 
'80  many  allegories,  teaching  truth,  like  Esop  (he  uses  the  very  compa- 
*nson),  under  the  disguise  of  fables.     And  this  puts  it  in  his  power  to 
take  every  possible  liberty  with,  and  even  to  revile  with  the  fury  and 
'  slavery  of  a  madman,  every  fact  in  the  gospel  history  that  it  suits  him 
to  represent  as  false  or  inconsistent, — this  luxury  of  license  being  in 
fact  his  only  real  temptation  to  invent  his  theory. 

Mr  Gillespie's  canons,  if  sustained,  will  no  doubt  be  fimnd.  ads^^ttd  !• 
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defeat  the  object  which  such  writers  have  in  view  ;  and  it  isdue  to  him 
to  say  in  general  terms  that  he  writes  with  remarkable  and  striking 
ability, — works  out  his  problem  with  great  industry  and  perseverance, — 
and  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  heartily  that  he  may  be  encouraged 
to  carry  his  work  (for  it  is  fragmentary)  on  to  the  conclusion  of  his  ar- 
gument. 

His  object  is  to  shew  that  the  four  evangelists  have  each  their  sepa^ 
rate,  as  well  as  all  their  synoptic  end  in  view, — ^the  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice being  the  centre  to  which  the  particulars  collected  for  the  several 
special  purposes  contemplated,  tend,  and  in  which  they  merge.  Thus, 
besides  the  great  common  aspect  in  which  the  author  of  salvation  was  to  be 
represented,  Matthew  had  it  for  his  particular  commission  to  demonstrate 
his  Messiahship  to  the  Jews  ;  Mark  to  exhibit  the  potential  evidence  of 
his  divine  mission  to  the  Grentilea ;  Luke  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  his 
real  but  peculiar  humanity ;  and  John  to  assert  his  proper  rank  and 
dignity  in  the  consubstantial  mystery  of  godliness. 

There  is  really  something  like  prima  facie  evidence  of  this  in  the  out- 
let of  these  several  compositions, — and  that  some  leading  object  was 
kept  in  view  in  the  selection  made  of  the  words  and  works  by  the  several 
biographers  or  memoir- writers,  as  Paley  calls  them,  (for  selection  there 
certainly  was)  is  extremely  probable.  That  the  argumentum  ad  homl' 
nem,  the  appeal  to  the  persons  into  whose  hands  the  writings  were  likely 
first  or  chiefly  to  come, — to  their  knowledge, — their  customs, — or  their 
special  deeds, — was  largely  used,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether  our 
author  has  found  the  single  key  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  selection  or 
narration,  must  be  lefl  to  the  reader's  judgment  of  his  proofs,  which  are 
elaborate  and  ingenious  certainly. 

On  the  application  of  his  theor}^  with  one  exception,  we  have  no  space 
to  dwell.  He  then  applies  it  to  the  questioned  /act  of  Christ's  evidence 
otherwise  than  as  a  mystic  personage. 

^  The  special  object,  thus,  of  Luke^  in  his  Gospel,  being  supposed  to  be 
to  record,  for  men  of  his  times  in  the  first  place,  the  development  of  the 
human  or  maternal  nature  of  our  Lord,  by  dwelling  on  certain  salient  stages 
in  the  progress  of  that  nature,  as  a  mortal  life :  'tis  possible  to  assign  a  satis- 
fiwtory  reason  for  Luk^s  actually  having  such  specific  aim  only  on  mp- 
posiiion  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  grand  matters,  as  world-events,  com- 
prised in  his  distinctive  narrative.  If  such  special  design ;  then,  such  ob- 
— itive  tmth.     If  such  objective  reality ;    then,  ground  for  such  special 


tie  same  sort  of  argument  holds,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
evangelists.  But  do  not  omit  to  bear  in  mind,  that  *tis  not  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  evangelists  had  a  design,  but  the  fiust  that  each  of  them  had  such  a 
^ks^n^  which  is  founded  on  to  e&ew  the  connexion  between  his  design  and 
the  aathentidtj  of  his  writing. 

^  I  say,  the  same  sort  of  argument  holds  in  the  case  of  the  other  evan- 
gdisU  too.  Take  St  Matthew.  Suppose-^^eaid  I  do  suppose,  with  reason 
too,  since  I  have  proved  it — that  Matthew's  special  aim  was  to  evince,  to  his 
'eoantiymen,  that  (that)  Jesus  wastheardently-looked-for  Messiah,  the  first 
Evangeiistls  peenliar  medium  of  proof  being  ^  1  st)  the  marks  dropped  througli- 
onttfieOld  Testament,  and  (2dly)  certain  circumstances,  corresponding 
with  thoae  marks,  in  the  eareer  of  Jesus.  Now,  is  it  not  as  plain  as  pluiin 
«abatdMt»«wliaimlMiDgoiiodpoitiiUil6d  and  gianted,  *tia  imponibte  t» 
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suppose,  notwithstanding,  that  ttiere  was  in  reality  no  Jesus — no  such  ercdti 
at  oil  as  Matthew  founded  on  to  show  §omeihing  gUe^  the  connexion,  to  wit, 
between  the  events  and  the  marks  praerenient  ?  How  can  Matthew  beanj- 
wine  supposed  by  you  to  builtl  on  certain  circumstances,  occurriuff  in  the  h»- 
tory  of  Jesus,  as  tending  to  evince,  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the  Measiahship 
of  Jesus,  unless  you  firnt  presuppose  the  actuality  of  the  cirenmstanees  in  the 
career  of  Jesus  tliemsolves  ? — any  more  than  Matthew  can  be  conceived  by 
you  to  have  Ap()ealed  to  certain  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  book 
common  to  the  Jews  as  a  body,  ana  to  him  ; — I  say,  to  certain  propheciM 
as  having  been  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  his  hero,  had  Uiere  been  in  fiiir  sooth 
no  Old  Testament  at  all  in  the  world  ? 

^  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  thing  falls  to  be  said  in  the  instance  of  St 
Mark.  Thus :  Suppose — and  the  point  has  been  proved — that  Mark's  special 
aim  was,  to  evince  to  contemporaneous  Gentiles,  that  Jesus  was  a  divinely 
commissioned  teacher,  a  heavenly  prophet ;  the  peculiar  mediam  of  proof 
being  the  miracles  (alleged  to  be)  wrought  by  Jesus.  Should  you  suppose, 
moreover,  no  Jcsu9,  the  miracle- worker — no  person  who  did  the  miracolDw 
works^  nor  indeed  any  works  resembling,  or  even  pertaining  to,  or  in  any 
way  standing  for  the  alleged  works — no  works,  in  met,  at  all  miraculoua  or 
non-miraculous ;  then  thereby  you  take  away  from  beneath  Mark's  feet  hii 
whole  standing- ground.  You  radid&ly  annihilate  the  very  ponbility  of 
Mark's  ground  for  having  any  such  design  as  in  point  of  ftct  he  had.  Yon 
start  by  investing  the  second  evangelist  with  a  certain  aim,— which  of  s  trnth 
was  certainly  his  aim ;  and  you  end  by  relentlessly  depriving  him  of  the 
possibility,  even  of  having  had  a  shadow  of  reason  for  any  such  aim.  Judge 
whether  such  un-right  and  self-inconsistent  deprivation  be  not  logic,  ^  mok 
tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.'  In  short — here  is  a  redudio  ad  abnardum^ 
in  good  sooth ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  of  a  novel  character  ;— a 
reducUo  ad  ahsurdum  beginning  with  a  position  which  is  assuredly  true,  and 
(what  is  fully  as  much  to  the  purpose  at  present,  as  fin*  as  you,  the  postu- 
lator,  are  concerned)  which  happens  to  constitute,  t*  hypothui^  your  own 
hypothesis.    A  weighty  fallaciousness  verily. 

''^Take,  now,  St  John.  Suppose — as  I  do— that  John's  distinguishing 
design,  John's  design  partly  at  least,  was  to  display,  to  his  contemporaries^ 
as  well  as  us, — the  Divine  side  or  aspect  of  our  Lord^s  person  and  character, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  merely  human  of  his  personality  (the  afliur  this 
of  the  synoptists  generally,)  how  can  the  last,  and  not  the  least.  Evangelist 
be  supposed  by  you  to  entertain  such  design,  unless  you  fint  preanppoae  tha 
r^ity  of  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  himself?  If  no  Loid — ^no  one  whe 
stood  for  our  Loni — ^there  could  be  no  place  at  all  for  that  cUstinction  wbiA 
admits  an  (asserted)  Divine  aspect  Onhf  on  supposition  of  the  actuality,  in 
some  one  mode  or  another,  of  our  Lord,  as  fact,  was  there  room  fi>r  the  tapk 
of  the  distinction  betwixt  his  natures,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  one  of  tbau 
— the  Divine,  to  wit — more  conspicuously  or  emphatically,  (so  long  at  IsMt 
as  ti^e  subject  of  the  distinction  was  in  view^)  than  the  otner-^^Co  wit  the 
human*" 

We  must  find  room  fbr  a  specimen  of  the  proof  by  which  the  argu- 
ment of  individual  design  in  the  gospel  is  sustained. 


^'  Now,  of  all  ciroumstantialities  none  could  be  of  more  moment  than  t 
In  setting  forth  the  circumstances  of  person,  name  was  pTe-«minentfy  im- 
portant for  Mark's  purpose.  In  the  following  instances  of  penmuililieai  ^^^^dy 
the  second  Evangelist  gives  namea ;  in  the  one  case;  the  name  ^  the  fiuher 
of  a  girl  ^  of  twelve  years*  of  age,  raised  from  death;  in  the  other:  of  a  blind 
man  who  was  made  to  see.  In  the  former,  we  haye^.  at  the  beginning^  of  a 
record  of  the  niiaculoua  cure, '  one  of  the  rnleiaef  the  synagogue,  Jafams'by 
name,*  (MadL  t.  28^)    In  the  kOtev  iBstanna,  wehafve,.  fa»  eomwadon  liidh 
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the  miraculous  cure,  the  statement  that  'as  be  (Jesus)  went  out  of  Jericho 
with  his  dj8ciple&  and  a  great  number  of  people,  blind  Bartimeua,  the  son  of 


Tlmeus,  sat  by  the  highway-*/(fe  begging,'  (Mark  x.  46.)  It  is  true,  that 
the  third  of  the  synoptists  affords  likewise  the  ^man  named  Jairus,*  &:c., 
(Luke  Yiii.  41.)  But  the  first  of  the  synoptists,  with  whom  only  it  is  that 
Mark  is  contrasted,  furnishes  no  name,  (although,  doubt  not,  he  knew  it 
quite  well.)  And  the  name  of  the  blind  man  whose  cure  is  the  subject 
of  the  other  anecdote,  you  will  in  vain  search  for  in  cither  tlie  first  or  the 
third  Evangelists. 

**  Strauss  writes :  '  Now  that  Mark  and  Luke  give  the  name  of  the  appli- 
cant, on  which  Matthew  is  silent,  and  also  that  they  determine  his  rank 
more  precisely  than  the  latter,  will  just  as  well  bear  an  un&vourable  con- 
struction for  them,  as  tlie  usual  favourable  one ;  since  the  designations  of 
persons  by  name  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  not  seldom  an  addition  of 
the  later  legend.' 

''It  thus  appears,  tliat  Strauss  is  enabled  to  strike  right  and  left.  His 
enemies,  the  Gospel-authors,  cannot  possibly  evitate  their  fate.  He  has  a 
horn  of  his  skilfully  devised  dilemma  on  which  to  impale  those  who 
proceed  to  the  one  side,  and  those  who  proceed  to  the  otlier.  Thus, 
if  an  Evangelist  be  wanting  in  precision  (which,  ma^'^hap,  his  plan 
did  not  require),  he  fulfils  one  function,  the  first  or  former  function 
of  the  legend.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Evangelist  be  precise,  &o., 
he  fulfils  die  other  function,  the  second,  the  more  mature  function  of  the 
legend.  Should  an  Evangelist  go  to  the  riglit — should  he  deal  in  '  the  ge- 
neral,* he  is,  to  a  dead  certainty,  impaled  on  the  one  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
Should  an  Evangelist  go  to  the  left — sliould  he  deal  in  '  the  individual*  or 
particular,  he  is,  as  certainly,  impaled  on  the  other  horn.  Most  artistically 
plac^  horns,  sans  doubt !  In  short,  let  him  generalize^  as  Matthew;  or  in- 
dividualize^ as  Mark,  &c., — it  comes  all  to  the  same  thing,  his  conduct  is 
sure  to  be  accounted  for  bv  this  thing  of  two-fold  function.  Turn  which 
way  an  Evangelist  will,  he  is^  alas !  infiedlibly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
that  alt-embnicing  legend — which,  as  it  is  no  common  kind  of  one,  let  me 
Die  the  privilege  of  bestowing  upon  its  ovmfiuhery  by  calling  it  the  Strauss-ian 
Legend. 

The  following  is  our  author's  final  estimate  of  the  canons  by  which 
he  proposes  to  overthrow  the  mighty  master  of  Teutonic  anti-evangelism. 

^^  In  fine,  as  to  thi&afiair  of  the  different  designs  of  the  Evangelical  writers, 
the  noore  the  subject  is  reflected  on,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  the  more 
imll  one  be  struck  with  the  fact  of  the  epeoial  designs; — which,  although 
they  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  Gospels,  have  not  before  had  drawn  to 
them  the  attention,  in  this  particular  way,  of  Bible-critics.  .  It  required  a 
StmiM  to  set  the  world  of  believers  a-thinking  in  this  direction.  And,  oon- 
tnry  to  his  intentions,  and  indeed  in  spite  of  them,  Strauss  may  be  found  to 
have  been  of  signal  service  in  causing  to  be  strengthened,  the  pillars  of  that 
edifice  uriiich  he  has  done  all  that  in  him  la^r  to  level  with  the  ground.  So 
kt  him  obkct  yet  more,  if  he  can,  till  he  raise  all  the  difficulties,,  and  all  the 
non-difficiutiea,  possible  to  be  raised ;  let  him  not  pause ;  all  will  turn  to 
ffood.  The  Bible  cannot  be  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  if  it  cannot  endure  every 
inveetigatioiL  (an  ill-conducted  one  excepted,)  how  searohinff  and  sustained 
•oever  may  be  the  scrutiny;  and  being,  as  it  is,  the  word  of  the  true  and 
iiTlag  Gp4  every  new  objection  will  but  set,  ultimately,  its  divine  original 
in  a  dealer  liffht.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  hold  it  as  a  point  established. 
Hurt  eaeh  of  tue  Gospel  historiane  had  his  own  special  object  in  view,  when 
tmting  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 

We  are  of  opbiooyon  the  whole,,  that  our  author's  learned  laboura  ace 
f  iiita  ■umrnfiil  in  aeeaonting  for  the  omission  of  many  thingi  in  some 
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gospels,  and  the  slight  varieties  which  the  necessity  of  abridgement  or  en- 
largement could  not  but  occasion, — that  may  be  observed  throughout 
the  four.  Such  things  are  most  unjustly  ranked  among  discrepancies, 
or  objections  to  genuineness  or  truth  of  narration.  Omissions  are  honestly 
accounted  for  by  one  of  the  evangelists  themselves,  on  the  ground,  as  in 
a  sort  of  hyperbole  no  less  French  than  Oriental,*  he  says,  *'  that  the 
world"  could  not  contain  all  the  particulars  in  writing. 

But  we  are  apprehensive  that  when  our  author  comes  to  apply  the 
touchstone  of  his  canons  to  the  second  object,  of  removing  all  appear- 
ances of  contradiction  or  inconsistency,  that  he  must  find  it  will  not  do 
to  dispense  altogether  with  the  learned  labours  of  the  Harmonists.  We 
shall  see.  If  we  mistake  him  not  he  seems  to  hint  that  minute  contra^ 
rieties  are  not  to  be  reckoned  of  very  much  consequence  in  such  a  case. 
This  is  touching  the  very  edge  of  perilous  ground.  But  we  are  not  en- 
abled to  speak  quite  confidently  to  our  apprehension  of  his  meaning  or 
intentions  in  this  particular  respect. 

This  writer, — already  kno>*Ti  by  an  ably  reasoned  work  on  the  cardi- 
nal fact  of  natuml  theology, — has  done  himself  credit  by  the  application 
of  considerable  talent  of  more  than  one  kind, — for  it  embraces  argument, 
learning,  and  sarcastic  retort, — to  a  controversy  like  the  present.  We 
shall  be  glad  that  his  work  should  receive  the  attention  that  is  due  at 
once  to  its  laudable  object  and  marked  ability. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 


Feirrkr*$  Seff-Unfolding  Index  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Edinbui^h : 
David  Ferrier. 
This  is  a  most  iogenions  invention  of  our  townsman,  Mr  David  Ferrier. 
When  the  Bible  is  shut  the  index  is  scarcely  visible,  but  when  it  is  opened 
the  names  of  the  various  books  appear  almost  magi(»]ly  on  its  surface,  and 
consequentiv,  immediate  reference  to  every  portion  of  the  sacred  volume 
can  be  xnade  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  To  the  clergyman  in  the 
pulpit  this  notable  invention  must  prove  a  great  boon,  as  it  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  marking  places  and  folding  leaves.  When  it  is  considered 
how  few  people  in  our  chnrcbes  can  on  the  instant  turn  up  the  text,  and 
how  many  have  very  great  difficulty  in  doino;  so,  we  think  we  are  conferring 
a  great  favour  on  the  public  in  calling  particular  attention  to  Ferrier^s  Patent 
Self' Unfolding  Index j  and  we  are  sure  that  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  one 
would  thuik  of  purchasing  a  Bible  without  it.  It  fa  rather  omamentid  than 
otherwise,  and  very  moderate  in  price.  We  believe  the  Index  can  be  af- 
fixed to  Bibles  of  any  size,  and  when  its  great  utility  and  cheapness  are 
taken  into  consideration,  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  Ins  valuable  mvention 
is  better  known,  Mr  Forier  will  receive  a  large  share  of  public  patronage. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Pariih  o/Denny^The  Rev.  Alexander  Falconer,  Perth,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Parish  of  Denny. 

Univernty  of  8t  Andrewe^—Uhe  very  Rev.  Principal  Tulloch  has  been  elected 
Rector  of  St  Andrews  University. 

l>egre€  o/DJ).— -The  Senatns  of  the  University  of  GUmgow  have  conferred  the 
Dome  of  D.D.  on  the  Rev.  James  Jnlios  Wood,  DmnfHes. 
.    Died,  at  Glasgow,  on  the  28th  nit,  the  Rev.  Mr  Roasel,  presentee  to  KifanaT^^ 
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GEOLOGY  IN  HARMONY  WITH  REVELATION. 

Shakbspbarb  told  us  long  ago  that  there  were  "  sermons  in  stones,  books 
in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  every  thing."  One  of  the  most  im- 
pressive  sermons  in  stones  which  the  worll  has  ever  heard  is  read  to  us 
by  the  modem  scienee  of  geology.  It  is  one,  however,  which  even 
Shakespeare,  with  the  far-reaching  inspiration  of  genius,  never  dreamed 
of.  But  the  truth  of  hia  prophetic  words  has  been  verified  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  by  the  disclosures  of  modem  science.  As  the  discovery  of  a 
new  continent  burst  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  when  the 
earth  was  supposed  to  be  an  extended  plain,  and  no  man  could  tell  how 
many  new  continents  yet  remained  to  be  discovered,  so  a  new  science 
has  in  this  our  time,  blazed  ibrth  upon  us,  bom  in  a  day,  and  almost 
fully  developed  ere  yet  men's  minds  have  become  familiar  with  its  ter. 
minology. 

It  18  a  pleasing  reflection  thdt  the  Word  of  God  is  far  indeed  from 
frowning  upon  this  science,  or  upon  any  true  science.  Nature  and  Re- 
▼elation  cannot  be  hostile  to  each  other.  It  is  only  science  falsely  so 
called  that  the  Bible  and  common  sense  alike  condemn.  So  far  from 
frowning  upon  it,  or  discouraging  us  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  the  Bible  actu- 
ally invites  us  to  its  study.  Who,  so  fervently  as  the  physiolojrist,  can, 
after  anatomizing  the  human  body,  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ, 
-— ''  feurfully  and  wonderfully  made."  And  what  can  be  more  gratify. 
ing  to  the  astronomer  and  to  the  geologist  than  the  invitation  given  in 
the  Scripturea  to  the  study  of  these  noble  sciences : — "  Lifl  up  your  eyes 
to  the  heaTent,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath." — *'  The  works  of  the 
Lord  aro  peat,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein." — 
^  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  riches." — ''  In  his  hands  aro  the  deep 
plaeee  of  the  earth  ;  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also :  the  sea  is  his 
nd  he  made  it,  ind  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land." — ^*  Ask  now  the 
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beasts  of  the  earth  and  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
and  they  shall  tell  thee,  or  speak  to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach  thee." 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  geology  is,  that  the  earth  which  we  in- 
habit possesses  a  much  greater  antiquity  than  has  been  commonly  as- 
signed to  it,  and  that  instead  of  being  only  about  six  thousand  years  old, 
it  may  have  been  six  millions  of  years  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary  since  it  was  created.  The  first  words  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
when  correctly  interpreted  entirely  harmonize  with  the  world's  claim  to 
such  a  venerable  age.  Between  the  first  and  the  second  verses  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  a  vast  period  of  time  is  supposed  to  have  intervened. 
"  In  the  beginning,"  it  is  said,  "God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
but  when  this  beginning  was,  none  can  tell.  These  words  decide  nothing 
as  to  when  God  made  a  beginning  of  his  work  of  creation.  Unnumbered 
ages  may  have  elapsed  prior  to  the  time  when  God  looked  on  the  earth 
and  saw  that  it  was  without  form  and  void,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  to  prepare  the  earth  for  the  abode  of  man. 
God  did  it,  but  when — that  fii-st  verse  does  not  decide.  Now  this  in- 
tei*pretation  is  not  an  afler-thought.  It  has  not  been  devised  and  origi- 
nated merely  to  harmonize  revealed  truth  with  geological  discovery.  It 
is  no  new  theory.  It  is  a  very  old  interpretation.  It  was  held  centu- 
ries ago  by  Justin  Martyr,  Basil,  Origen,  Theodoret,  and  Augustine  ,* 
**  men,"  says  Dr  Eadie,  *'  who  came  to  such  a  conclusion  without  any 
.bias,  and  who  certainly  were  not  driven  to  it  by  any  geological  difficul- 
ties." There  is  then  no  antagonism  between  the  statements  of  revelation 
and  the  claims  of  geology  as  thus  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  world's 
extreme  age.  **  The  length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
events  recorded  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  and  the  condition  of  the 
globe  as  described  in  the  second  verse,  is  absolutely  indefinite.  How 
long  it  was  we  know  not,  and  ample  space  is  thereby  given  to  all  the 
requisitions  of  geology." 

What  is  the  proof  of  this  alleged  antiquity  of  the  earth  ?  Briefly,  it 
is  as  follows.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  of  rocks  of  two  kinds, 
— ^first,  those  which  are  of  igneous  origin  ;  and  second,  those  which  are 
of  aqueous  origin  ;  the  former  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  fire,  the 
latter  the  result  of  the' action  of  watet.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  in  elaborating  the  proof  of  the  earth's  antiquity.  The 
term  "  rock,"  be  it  observed,  in  geology,  is  not  restricted  to  bard  sub- 
stances, but  is  used  also  in  speaking  of  the  softest  soils,  as  being  the 
detritus,  or  sedimentary  matter  rubbed  or  worn  off  from  previously  ex- 
isting rocks,  and  now  found  in  the  form  of  gravel,  sand,  or  clay.  Aque- 
ous rocks  then  are  formed  from  the  muddy  deposit  found  in  the  bottom 
of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers.  All  our  sandstone  quarries  have  been  thus 
formed.  The  sediment  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom  by  its  own  weight, 
and  becomes  hardened  in  the  course  of  ages  to  the  eonsisteney  of  rock. 
Successive  layera  of  it  are  imposed,  one  above  the  other,  by  the  action  of 
currents.  These  layers  or  strata  lie  spread  oat  like  one  volunie  above 
another  in  a  pile  of  books.  In  these  strata  are  found  the  foasdls  or  dead 
and  petrified  bones  of  animals,  and  the  remains  ef  vegetables  and  treat 
which  existed  in  very  ancient  times.    These  fossils  have  become  em* 
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bedded  and  incorporated  into  the  very  substance  of  these  rocks.  A 
claasification  of  these  stratified  rocks,  together  with  the  older  ones, 
namely,  those  of  igneous  origin,  composes  the  proper  business  of  geology. 
An  examination  of  these  separate  layers,  of  the  di verities  that  exist 
between  them,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  super-imposed 
one  above  another,  affords  us  the  moans  of  judging  of  their  relative  age. 
In  this  examination  we  are  materially  assisted  by  the  presence  of  the 
fossil  remains  found  embedded  in  these  rocks.  Now  the  formation  of 
rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  still  going  on.  It  is  a  very  slow  process. 
It  requires  a  century  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  even  a  few  inches 
in  thickness.  But  the  various  fossiliferous  strata  examined  in  Europe 
have  been  found  to  be  not  less  than  ten  miles  in  thickness.  How  incal- 
culably vast  then  must  have  been  the  period  of  time  required  for  the 
gradual  production  of  this  immense  mass.  Almost  all  these  gi-oups  of 
strata — and  there  are  hundreds  of  them — contain  peculiar  organic  re- 
mains, that  is,  portions  of  plants  and  animals  once  endowed  with  struc- 
tural life.  Another  circumstance  connected  with  these  strata  adds  still 
more  to  our  wonder.  Very  many  of  them  contain  rounded  pebbles 
derived  from  some  older  and  previously  formed  strata.  These  pebbles 
having  been  broken  off  from  older  strata,  have  become  rubbed  and 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water,  then  deposited  in  new  bods,  and  ulti- 
mately incorporated  into  new  layers  of  rock.  Intervals  of  time  of  a  very 
vast  duration  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  these  succes- 
sive groups  of  strata,  [f  those  stratified  rocks  now  disclosed  to  view 
were  deposited  and  formed  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  work  of 
deposition  is  still  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  lakes,  an  immense 
period  of  time  must  be  allowed  as  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
result.  The  agency  of  fire  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  here.  Vast 
masses  of  unstratified  rocks— that  is  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  such  as 
granite  and  whinstone,  have  been  elevated  by  the  agency  of  subterraneous 
fires.  Old  strata  have  been  fused  and  melted  into  these  masses  of  rock. 
No  layers,  or  strata  strictly  speaking,  can  be  found  in  them.  By  the 
upheaval  of  these  deep-seated  masses  old  strata  have  been  exposed  to 
view,  andy  singularly  enough,  newer  strata  have  been  deposited  above 
them  in  curiously  irregular  forms  after  successive  intervals  of  repose. 
Long  periods  of  time  were  necessary  for  all  this.  And  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  now  absolutely  compelled  to  come  is  this,  that,  long  before 
roan  was  created,  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  were  constantly  going  on 
for  myriads  of  ages.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  stmta  of  rocks 
successively  deposited,  and  now  upheaved  to  form  the  crust  of  the  earth 
on  which  we  tread,  discloses  to  us  the  amazing  fact,  that  long  before  the 
time  when  we  believe  man  was  created,  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  of 
wonderful  conformation  lived,  fiourished,  and  died.  They  have  lived  so 
Jong  ago  that  rocks,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  in  some  instances, 
have  been  deposited  over  their  remains.  One  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals after  another  has  been  ushered  into  the  world  by  repeated  and  suc- 
cessive creations  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  history.  One  race 
has  died  out^  and  been  succeeded  by  another.  Remains  of  these  extinct 
tribetj  no  where  to  be  found  now  existing  on  the  earth's  surface,  have 
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been  of  late  years  brought  to  light,  their  structure  and  habits  explained 
and  demonstrated,  and  by  all  this  the  conviction  is  pressed  home  to  oar 
minds,  with  an  intensity  not  to  be  resisted,  that  long  before  man  ap- 
peared by  the  creative  fiat  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  countless  orders  of 
beings  lived  and  died,  and  untold  ages  and  millenniums  elapsed  before 
the  hoary  earth  was  prepared  to  be  the  abode  of  man.  Thus  does  geo- 
logy come  before  us  as  a  venerable  science,  rivalling  astronomy  itself  in 
the  range  of  its  application,  and  leading  us  back  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  abysses  of  duration,  as  the  other  does  through  the  abysses  of  space. 

Objections  to  all  this  are  not  of  course  wanting.  The  popular  sup- 
position that  the  earth  ia  only  about  six  thousand  years  old  is  now  clearly 
exploded.  The  fact  that  it  was  created  long  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  man  is  fully  established.  And  the  idea  that  all  this  militates  against 
the  statements  of  the  Mosaic  record  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  altogether 
untenable  when  the  first  words  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  correctly 
understood  and  interpreted.  The  words — "in  the  beginning"— evidently 
point  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  the  same  expresuon  that 
is  used  in  the  Gospel  of  John  when  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  spoken 
of — "  in  the  beginning  was  the  word."  Of  course  they  indicate  far  more 
than  the  pre- Adamite  existence  of  Christ.  As  used  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  they  signify  to  us  their  vast  anti- 
quity, and  indeed  make  the  earth  only  less  ancient  than  eternity  itself! 
But,  more  than  this,  other  parts  of  the  word  of  God,  when  viewed  in 
the  light  of  modem  geological  discoveries,  are  seen  not  only  to  harmonise 
with  them,  but  to  be  even  confirmatory  of  them.  The  Bible  says  that 
man  is  "  but  of  yesterday,"  but  it  never  speaks  in  such  language  of  the 
earth  which  man  inhabits.  On  the  contrary  it  speaks  of  the  earth  as 
being  exceedingly  ancient.  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth."  "  Ere  ever  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  ere  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  sea,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
thou  art  God."  "God  hath  chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world." 

But  might  not  God  have  created  the  earth  just  as  it  is,  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  extreme  age,  although  only  in  reality  but  of  yesterday  ? 
Might  it  not  have  come  forth  from  the  Creator's  hand  at  once,  possessing 
all  the  traces  of  these  long,  slow,  and  gradual  processes  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  without  such  vast  periods  of  time  being  supposed  to  have 
elapsed  ?  Now,  in  answer  to  this  objection,  we  might  say  first,  the 
question  is  not  what  God  might  have  done,  but  what  God  has  done. 
Further,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  such  a  supposition  as  this  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unphilosophical,  nay  that  it  is  even  positively  danger- 
ous in  its  tendency.  Thus,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  arguing '  against 
atheists  from  an  effect  back  to  its  cause,  from  the  proofs  of  design  to  the 
existence  of  a  designing  agent.  But  the  justness  of  this  invaluable  line 
of  reasoning  is  entirely  invalidated  by  such  a  supposition.  Is  it  possible 
to  look  on  a  mountain  mass  of  lime-stone,  every  particle  of  which  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  broken  shells  of  numerous  aquatic  animals  hardly 
compacted  together,  and  to  believe  that  these  animals  never  had  any  ex* 
istenos?  Is  it  possible  to  examine  a  mine  of  coal,  and  to  trace  the  form  and 
structure  of  those  vast  vegetables  and  plants  of  whose  deeompoeed  substance 
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the  various  seams  of  coal  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  o\  i- 
dently  formed^  and  yet  to  believe  that  these  plants  of  former  worlds^  and  of 
which  there  are  none  now  like  them  on  the  face  of  the  earthy  m^ver 
had  any  living  existence  !  And^  finally^  is  it  possible  to  look  on  organic 
remains  and  to  believe  tliat  these  immense  bones  of  ancient  animals  and 
reptiles,  birds  and  fishes,  which  we  see  embedded  in  solid  rock  beneath 
strata  fathoms  deep,  and  whose  living  types  are  now  no  where  to  be 
found  in  our  worlds  and  indeed  are  evidently  not  adapted  for  living  in 
the  world  in  its  present  state,  and  have  been  consequently  withdrawn 
and  become  extinct, — to  believe  that  they  were  ci*eated  as  part  of  these 
rocks  in  which  they  are  now  held  fast,  embosomed  in  a  stony  embrace, 
and  that  they  never  had  any  other  existence  than  as  fossil  remains  ?  It 
was  doubtless  quite  possible  for  the  Almighty  to  have  created  all  things 
as  they  now  are  even  in  a  moment  of  time,  but  is  it  not  an  acknowledged 
principle  among  enlightened  Christians  that  the  Divine  Being  works  no 
unnecessary  miracles  ?  But  how  many  millions  of  useless  miracles 
must  have  been  wrought  on  the  supposition  that  limestone  mountains 
are  composed  of  shells  which  never  were  inhabited,  that  thousands  of 
miles  of  coal-beds  are  composed  of  vegetables  and  plants  that  never 
flourished  in  the  open  air,  and  that  solid  rocks  contain  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  animals  that  never  breathed  !  For  what  purpose,  on  this 
supposition,  were  they  possibly  made  but  to  puzzle  and  bewilder  future 
generations  of  men  ? 

But  further,  it  is  next  asked,  is  not  this  new  cosmogony  at  variance 
with  the  account  of  the  six  days  work  of  creation  in  the  Word  of  God  ? 
We  answer,  it  may  be  at  variance  with  the  common  interpretation  of 
the  contents  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  but  not  with  a  correct  understand, 
ing  of  the  six  days'  work.  Let  us  remember  as  we  go  along  then,  that 
the  interval  between  the  creation  of  the  universe,  or  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  the  creation  of  light,  the  first 
day's  work,  contained  in  the  third  verse,  is  absolutely  indefmite.  On 
what  may  have  occurred  in  that  long  interval  between  the  first  and  the 
third  verse,  Moses  is  totally  silent.  The  divine  record  takes  up  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  at  the  time  when  man  w*as  to  be  summoned  to  the 
scene.  It  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  chaotic  disorder.  ^ 
The  six  days  work  then  contain  an  account  of  the  recent  date  of  man's 
creation,  beginning  first  of  all  with  the  previous  preparation  of  the  earth 
for  hia  habitation,  and  the  gradual  nature  of  the  work  in  six  successive 
periods  of  time.  And  these  periods  of  time  called  ''days"  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative,  we  hold  to  be  not  thousands  of  years  each,  as  some  have  im* 
■gined,  but  days  in  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of  the  term.  This  ia 
£arly  determined  by  the  succession  of  evening  and  morning.     In  a 

Eve  historical  narrative  like  this,  common  words  cannot  be  used  in  a 
IB  and  metaphorical  sense.  The  progress  of  the  work  then  is  described 
to  us  optieaily,  that  is  just  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  a  spectator's 
m  had  any  spectator  been  there.  And  we  know  that  spectators  were 
tberey  for,  at  its  dose,  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  the  sons  of 
Ood  shouted  for  joy.  Ught  was  first  created.  The  atmosphere  as  it 
now  is  was  than  Hbrmed.     The  sea  and  the  dry  land  were  distinctly 
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divided  from  each  other.  The  earth  was  clothed  with  herbage  and 
fruits  for  man.  The  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  brought 
into  view  and  appointed  to  be  luminaries,  or  light-bearers,  to  the  earth. 
The  ocean  was  peopled  with  its  finny  tribes,  and  the  earth  furnished 
with  its  various  tenants  with  man  at  their  h^ad.  By  this  narrative  we 
are  not  at  all  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  no  living  creatures  lived  ob 
the  earth  before  this  time.  As  geology  tells  us,  herbage,  fruit  trees,  fishes, 
and  land  animals  innumerable  of  strange  forms  and  of  now  extinct  species, 
lived  and  swarmed  before  this.  The  Bible  says  nothing  to  the  contraiy. 
It  simply  tells  us  that  those  which  were  to  be  contemporary  with  man, 
and  with  which  he  was  to  be  familiar,  were  created  at  the  same  time 
with  man.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  those  formerly  exist- 
ing became  extinct  when  the  earth  was  fitted  up  for  the  abode  of  man. 
Says  Dr  Candlish  on  this  point, — *'  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all 
continuity  of  animal  life  which  had  sprung  into  being  in  or  out  of  the 
waters  was  broken,  at  the  time  when  the  earth  was  fashioned  for  man's 
abode.  It  is  enough  that  then  first  the  animals  of  the  sea,  and  air,  and 
land,  with  which  man  was  to  be  conversant,  were  created  for  his  use ; 
the  fishes,  the  fowls,  the  beasts  which  were  to  minister  to  his  enjoyment 
and  to  own  his  dominion."  But  how,  it  is  objected  here^  could  light 
have  been  created  on  the  first  day  when  the  sun  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  were  not  called  into  view  till  the  fourth  day  ?  Now  thb  objec- 
tion supposes  that  the  sun  is  the  only  source  of  light.  But  modem 
science  has  fully  proved  that  the  sun  is  not  the  source^  but  the  regulator 
of  light ;  that  light  exists  independently  of  the  sun,  and  that  light  must 
itself  have  been  an  original  creation.  The  distinguished  French  philoso- 
pher, Arago,  has,  by  beautiful  experiments,  proved  the  independent 
existence  of  light.  There  is  phosphoric  light  and  electric  lights  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  light  produced  by  the  ignition  of  combustible  materials^ 
and  light  struck  out  from  hard  bodies  by  percussion.  Light  then  is  a 
substance  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and  in  a  certain  degree  inde- 
pendent of  luminous  bodies,  though  set  in  motion  by  them.  The  undu- 
lations of  light  therefore  may  be  excited  and  put  into  action  by  other 
causes  than  the  sun.  Light  sprang  forth  at  that  creative  word,  admired 
for  its  sublimity  by  the  heathen  critic  Longinus,  "  let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light."  Although  not  the  source  of  light,  the  sun,  being 
the  great  regulator  of  light  to  us,  is  with  great  propriety  said  "  to  rule 
the  day."  Besides  all  this,  the  fourth  day's  work  is  not  called  a  creation 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  only  the  constituting  of  them  luminariea  to 
the  earth — "  let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  divide  the 
day  from  the  night."  On  the  fourth  day,  therefore,  the  relation  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  light-bearers  to  the  earth  was  established. 

But,  it  is  again  objected,  may  not  all  those  newly  discovered  gtological 
phenomena  be  ascribed  to  the  flood  ?  Into  the  question  whether  the 
deluge  in  Noah's  time  was  unjversal,  or  merely  local  as  some  suppose, 
we  do  not  now  enter,  as  it  is  not  so  much  the  extent  of  the  flood  with 
which  we  have  now  to  do,  as  with  its  duration,  and  the  alleged  possibi- 
lity of  all  those  geological  phenomena  that  now  meet  our  eye  being  the 
result  of  the  deluge.     Now  the  flood  lasted  only  about  a  year.     Is  it 
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conceivable  then  that  fishes  which  once  swam  in  ancient  seas^  and  aninials 
which  once  roamed  through  ancient  forests,  whose  species  are  now  extinct, 
but  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  embedded  in  solid  rock  miles  beluw 
the  present  soil,  could  have  been  thus  covered  by  stratum  after  stratum 
deposited  above  them  since  they  perished  and  were  entombed  there  by  the 
washing  of  matter  from  the  land,  its  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  primeval 
teas,  and  its  subsequent  hardening  into  rock  there,  and  that  all  this  could 
have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  one  year?  It  is  calculated  by  Mac- 
culloch,  on  good  evidence,  that  the  coal  strata  of  Newcastle  must  have 
required  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  years  for  their  deposition  with 
their  intervening  rocky  strata.  Hugh  Miller,  in  a  lecture  delivei*ed  to 
the  Philosophical  Institution  on  the  Geology  of  Edinburgh,  affirms  that 
the  coal  fields  of  the  district  have  a  depth  of  3000  feet,  and  an  estimated 
antiquity  of  not  less  than  600,000  years.  Babbage,  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  speaking  of  the  tertiary  class  of  formations,  conceives  that  the 
formation  even  of  those  strata  which  lie  nearest  the  surface  must  have 
occupied  vast  periods,  probably  millions  of  years.  Professor  Sedgwick 
says  that  "  a  section  of  a  few  perpendicular  feet  indicates  a  very  long 
lapse  of  time."  Further,  the  different  strata  placed  one  above  the  other 
are  remarkable  for  the  diversities  of  their  contents.  Now  you  have  a 
stratum  of  rock  containing  marine  animals,  then  you  have  a  higher  stra- 
tum containing  fresh  water  shells,  then  another  containing  the  bones  of 
land  animals.  These  deposits  have  evidently  been  made  one  after  the 
other.  Long  intervals  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the  one  and 
the  other.  Taking  them  all  in  all  they  are  miles  deep.  Periods  of  time, 
therefore,  so  immense  that  from  the  contemplation  of  them  the  mind 
absolutely  shrinks,  must  have  been  required  for  these  processes.  How 
then  could  they  have  been  accomplished  by  the  flood  of  Noah  ? 

It  is  objected  once  more, — Is  not  the  death  of  pre- Adamite  animals 
contradictory  of  revelation  ?  Geology  clearly  teaches  us  the  fact  that 
myriads  of  animals  perished  long  before  man  was  created,  sinned,  and 
died.  Not  only  have  individuals  perished,  but  whole  species  have  dis- 
appeared. Entire  races  have  become  extinct,  and  been  replaced  again 
and  again  with  new  species.  Nay,  fossil  animals  have  frequently  been 
discovered  with  the  fossil  remains  of  other  and  smaller  animals  half  di. 
gested  in  their  stomachs.  Animals  preyed  on  each  other  then  as  they 
do  now.  Some  died  natural  deaths,  others  violent  deaths.  But  how  is 
all  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  common  opinion  that  there  was  no 
death  in  the  world  untif  man  had  sinned  ?  The  true  explanation  here  is 
that  the  Bible  speaks  of  death  only  in  relation  to  man,  and  as  the  con. 
•equence  of  his  fiall.  **  Sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  death  by  sin." 
But  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  not  of  the  lowei'  animals  ;  this  was  not 
his  purpose  ;  but  solely  of  death  in  relation  to  man,  for  he  goes  on  and 
my%,  "and  so  death  passed  upon~all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned." 
Further,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  death  did  not  exist  in  the  world 
before  the  fill  of  man  may  be  demonstrated.  Harris^  in  his  Pre-Adaroite 
Earth,  alludes  to  "death* in  the  animal  world  from  the  ten  thousand 
souroet  of  what  are  called  accident.  The  foot  of  the  ox  would  crush  the 
intecti  in  the  grass,  the  breeze  would  wafl  them  by  myriads  into  the 
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•tream,  and  the  eyaporation  and  exhaustion  of  the  lake  leave  the  fiih 
dead  on  the  shore.  Nothing  less  than  perpetual  minde  could  have  saved 
them  from  destruction."  Still  further^  how  can  we  coneeive  of  hnmor- 
tality  as  having  been  conferred  on  the  lower  animals  ?  They  are  desU- 
tute  of  reason.  Immortality  and  reason  naturally  and  fitly  go  together. 
But  eternal  life  would  be  inappropriate  to  an  insect.  We  may  conclude 
then  that  they  were  not  destined  for  immortality.  And  to  suppose  that 
death  came  upon  them  in  consequence  of  man's  sin  is  only  explaining 
the  matter  by  creating  a  mystery  which  revelation  does  not  authorize. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  objections  to  the  now  generally  received 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  earth's  extreme  antiquity,  let  us  glance  at 
the  important  benefits  which  geological  science  has  conferred,  and  the 
instructive  lessons  which  it  teaches.  Here  we  shall  find  that  geology 
furnishes  us  with  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  infidel  and  the 
atheist. 

First  of  all,  it  completely  overturns  atheism.     The  language  of  the 
atheist  is,  ''  since  our  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were." 
No  visible  interposition  of  a  Divine  hand  occurs  for  a  longseries  of  ages,  and 
the  atheist  forthwith  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  interposition 
has  ever  taken  place,  that  all  things  proceed  in  the  universe  according  to 
a  certain  fixed  necessity,  and  that  things  have  been  going  on  just  as  we 
see  them  now  through  a  past  eternity.     But  how  entirely  does  geology 
overthrow  this  opinion !     It  demonstrates  the  fact  that  new  races  of 
plants  and  animals  have  been  repeatedly  introduced  into  our  world  at 
difierent  periods   of  its  history.     Race  after  race  sprang  into   being, 
perished,  and  are  now  entombed  in  the  living  rock.     Other  and  distinct 
races,  with  strange  and  wondrous  forms,  then  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
stage,  long  periods  having  elapsed,  and  former  races  having  become  fossi- 
lized.    When  contemplating  their  remains,  we  can  look  Wk  to  a  period 
when  they  were  not.     These  wonderful  revolutions  have  happened  re- 
peatedly.    Now,  philosophers  have  aigued  against  an  eternal  succession 
of  beings  as  absurd.     Such  metaphysical  arguments,  however,  fell  un- 
heeded.    But  now  stubborn  facts  confute  the  notion  ;  now  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  is  clearly  proved  and  established  by  the 
aid  of  geology,  that  repeated  creations  have  taken  place,  that  the  Creator 
must  have  stepped  in,  made  bare  his  arm  for  work,  and  afler  long  epochs 
and  intervals  of  time,  called  into  existence  new  orders  of  beings,  when 
others  had  become  extinct.     How  important  then  is  the  assistance  which 
geology  thus  gives  us  in  arguing  against  the  atheist ! 

Advancing  a  step  further  in  the  argument^  we  reach  the  important 
position  that  miracles  are  a  priori  not  impossible, — that  they  are  both 
possible  and  probable.  These  proved  special  interpositions  of  divine  power 
remove  all  antecedent  unlikelihood  to  the  working  of  miracles  for  suffi- 
cient ends.  Creation  by  direct  act  is  a  miracle,  and  repeated  creations 
have  incontestably  taken  place.  Great  changes  of  this  kind  have  occurred 
in  the  earth  in  former  periods  of  its  history  and  for  natural  purposes,  for 
the  production  of  purely  physical  results.  Therefore,  miracles^  that  is 
interpositions  of  divine  power  for  moral  ends,  for  revealing  to  man  spiri« 
tual  and  eternal  verities,  are  rendered  highly  probable.    Scripture 
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firms  the  probability  into  actual  fact.     How  valuable  in  this  view  is  the 
service  which  geology  renders  to  the  cause  of  religion  ! 

Another  good  thing  which  geology  has  done  is,  that  it  has  furnished 
us  with  irrefragable  proof  of  the  falseness  of  what  is  called  the  develop- 
ment hypothesis.     The  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation,  supposes  that 
fucoids,  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  developed  into  sea-weed,  sea- 
weed developed  into  zoophytes — something  between  the  vegetable  and 
the  animal^  zoophytes  into  shell-fishy  shell-fish  into  herrings,  the  herring 
into  a  frog,  the  frog  into  a  porpoise,  the  porpoise  into  a  monkey,  and  the 
monkey  into  a  man.     The  principle  of  this  hypothesis  is,  that  out  of 
lower  forms  of  existing  beings,  higher  forms  were  gradually  developed 
without  any  direct  creative  energy  on  the  part  of  God,  but  simply  by 
the  slow  operation  of  the  mysterious  laws  of  nature.     It  supposes,  there- 
fore, that  man  was  not  created  but  developed.     Now,  in  opposition  to 
this,  it  is  distinctly  proved  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  hypo- 
thesis is  entirely  false.     The  whole  notion  of  the  gradual  development^ 
or  amelioration,  of  animal  forms  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  type,  is  a  mere 
figment  of  man's  fancy.     Such  may  be  the  mode  in  which  man  proceeds 
in  his  limited  labours,  and  so  he  concludes  that  on  the  same  pattern  and 
in  the  same  way,  the  Almighty  proceeded  in  his  creating  work.     The 
notion  of  a  successive  development  or  progression  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables from  the  simplest  to  the  most  perfect  form,  "  rests,"  says  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  "on  an  insecure  foundation."     The  truth  is,  that  if  one  had 
courage  enough  to  embark  his  reputation  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
hypothesis  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  fully  as  rational  to  set  up  a  theory 
of  degradation  as  a  theory  of  development.     Hugh  Miller  has  shown 
that  not  only  has  there  been  no  such  uniform  progression  as  is  here  sup- 
posed,  but  that  in  at  least  two  classes  of  animals,  fishes  and  reptiles,  the 
higher  races  came  first  and  the  lower  afterwards.     There  has  undoubtedly 
been  progression  as  to  the  classes  of  animals  brought  upon  the  stage,  thus, 
first  the  fishes,  secondly  the  reptiles,  thirdly  the  quadrupedal  mammals, 
and  last  of  all  man.     But  the  progression  maintained  was  even  more  in 
the  style  and  character  of  the  dwelling-place,  the  earth,  as  it  was  gradu- 
ally  fitted  for  them^  than  in  the  functions  or  rank  of  any  class  of  its  in- 
habitants,— more  in  the  habitation  than  in  the  inhabitants.     Further, 
and  what  is  most  remarkable  here  is,  that  as  a  higher  class  of  api- 
mak  was  created,  a  reduction  took  place  in  the  bulk  of  the  preced- 
ing class,  and  not  only  a  reduction  and  diminution,  but  a  positive 
d^radation.     For  example,   on   the  creation  of  the   mammcds,   the 
reptiles  were  not  only  as  a  class  reduced,  but  a  degraded  form  of  the 
reptile  family,  namely  the  subtile  grovelling  serpent,  was  then  for  the 
first  time  created  and  introduced  into  the  world.     The  same  thing  has 
occurred  in  the  first  class  of  beings  created,  namely  the  fishes.     In  many 
of  the  more  recently  introduced  species,  there  is  an  a-symmetrical  mis« 
placement  of  parts,  and  in  at  least  one  family  of  fishes  instances  of 
defect  of  parts.     There  was  a  manifestation  of  a  downward  tendency 
towardf  a  degradation  of  monstrosity,  when  the  Almighty  fiat  again  went 
toh,  and  through  an  act  of  creation  the  dynasty  of  the  reptile  began. 
Hire  then  wo  have  an  evident  proof  not  of  invariable  progression,  far  less 
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of  development  J  but  a  mysterious  inversion  of  such  a  proceiSj  an  actaal 
degradation  of  beings  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  type,  associatiDg  itself  by 
threads  of  analogical  connexion  with  the  degradation  and  faU  of  some 
still  higher  orders  of  being,  men  and  angels. 

Lastly,  another  benefit  conferred  on  us  by  geology  is,  the  confirmation 
which  it  gives  to  the  Moscuc  narrative  in  the  proved  recent  introduction 
of  man  into  the  world.     Scripture  informs  us  that  man  was  created  only 
about  six  thousand  years  ago.     Geology  concurs  with  Scripture  in  thii, 
and  yields  us  abundant  evidence  that  the  present  system  of  things,  with 
man  himself  at  its  head,  is  indeed  of  this  very  recent  date.     The  evidence 
is  of  a  negative  kind,  but  the  fact  is  clearly  established.     Thus,  no 
human  petrifications  have  ever  been  found,  no  fossil  remains  of  man 
have  been  discovered,  and  no  trace  of  any  of  his  works,  in  even  the  ter- 
tiary and  alluvial  deposits.     Had  man  existed  several  myriads  of  ages 
ago  on  the  globe,  then  doubtless  some  traces  of  his  handiwork  at  least 
would  have  been  found  embedded  in  those  rocks  which  were  then  in  couno 
of  formation.     Savages  have  flint  arrow-heads,  stone-hatchets,  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  harder  substances  than  the  bones  of  man,  and  theie 
must  have  been  discovered  somewhere  throughout  the  older  deposits  had 
they  really  then  existed.     But  no  trace  or  relic  whatever  of  man's  ex- 
istence in  this  world  beyond  a  very  limited  period  indeed  has  ever  been 
found,  except  in  the  most  modem  and  superficial  formations.    Had  human 
bones  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  older  strata,  then  we  should  have 
been  greatly  staggered,  and  infidels  would  have  rejoiced  because  the 
Mosaic  narrative  would  have  appeared  to  be  contradicted.     But  no. 
Metamorphic  rocks  bear  no  traces  of  them.     Stratified  rocka,  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary,  have  all  been  examined.     The  search  has  been 
most  strict  and  minute.     Both  firiends  and  foes  to  Revelation  have  en- 
gaged in  it.     But  while  the  bones  of  the  Iguanodon,  the  Glyptodon,  the 
Mastodon,  the  Megatherium,  the  Plesiosaurus,  the  Ichthyoaaunn^  and 
other  gigantic  creatures  of  former  epochs  have  been  disentombed  from 
the  solid  rock,  and  the  traces  even  of  birds  and  other  minute  animals, 
and  even  of  extinct  trees  and  vegetables  have  been  found,  still  no  traea 
of  man  in  those  distant  eras  has  been  discovered. 

The  recent  introduction  of  man  is  indeed  capable  of  being  established 
on  other  and  independent  grounds.  Thus,  if  man  had  existed  in  the 
world  for  a  much  longer  period  than  six  thousand  years,  say  for  a  few 
tens  of  thousands  of  years,  then  how  is  it  that  such  small  progress  has 
been  made  by  our  race  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  that  this  progress  haa 
been  almost  all  made  within  the  last  few  centuries?  How  comea  it 
that  America  was  discovered  only  yesterday  as  it  were  ?  The  aatnmo* 
mical  tables  of  the  Hindoos  have  indeed  been  pointed  to.  They  claimed 
for  themselves  an  extravagantly  remote  antiquity.  Infidels  triumphed 
for  a  moment  in  the  belief  that  these  tables  furnished  an  insuperaUe 
argument  against  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  record.  But  their,  triumph 
was  short-lived.  These  tables  have  been  examined,  and  it  ia  now  aa- 
certained  that  they  have  been  calculated  backwards,  and  that  their  cal- 
culations are  erroneous.  The  Egyptian  Zodiac  on  the  temple  of  Dod- 
dera  was  next  supposed  to  militate  fatally  against  the  Mosaic  account* 
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Prom  it  some  assigned  to  the  world  in  its  present  state,  an  existence  of 
fifteen  thousand  years.  But  Champollion  discovered  in  its  hieroglyphics 
the  names  of  four  Roman  Emperors,  and  proved  that  the  inscriptions 
were  later  than  the  Christian  era.  Thus  do  astronomy  and  archceology 
prove  handmaids  to  revealed  truth.  The  science  of  Philology  also,  if 
we  had  time  to  examine  it,  would  be  found  bringing  its  spoils,  and  lay- 
ing them  at  the  feet  of  inspiration.  Various  branches  of  science  concur 
in  proving  the  late  origin  of  man.  But  most  of  all  does  geological  science 
harmonize  with  Revelation  in  assuring  us  that  man  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  globe  at  a  very  recent  epoch  in  its  history. 

NOTES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  REVELATION. 
(Continued  from  page  172.) 
Chapter  VI.  continued. 
Third  Seal,  Sustentation. — Verse  5,  "  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
third  seal,  I  heard  the  third  beast  (leading  priuce)  say,  come  and  see. 
And  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  black  horse;  and  he  that  sat  on  him  having  a 
balance-beam  in  his  hand.  And  I  heard  a  voice  hi  the  midst  of  the 
four  beasts  (four  leading  princes)  saying,  A  peck  of  wheat  as  a  tithe,  and 
three  pecks  of  barley  as  a  tithe,  and  the  oil  and  the  wine  thou  must  not 
cheat."  In  our  church-courts  we  find  angels  of  varied  taste  and  capa- 
city. Those  who  are  not  so  dexterous  in  the  main,  the  all  important, 
work  of  winning  converts,  may  excel  in  mercantile  gifts,  the  sagacity 
much  needed  to  procure,  secure,  and  enlarge  the  temporalities  of  a  church, 
that  should  ever  be  enlarging.  Only  by  the  more  vulgar  minds  will 
their  important  commission  be  pointed  at  as  a  black  horse.  The  den- 
arius or  ten-arius,  the  tenth  or  tithe  system  of  sustentation,  remains  as  it 
stood  in  the  typical  church,  unchangeable.  As  surely  as  the  seventh 
part  of  our  time  is  specially  God's,  and  not  to  be  appropriated  in  any 
way  to  our  own  or  the  world's  direct  service ;  as  surely  as  conviction 
is  the  qualification  of  admission  into  the  spiritual  membership  of  the 
church  ;  as  surely  as  Christ  has  re-established  the  balance  of  the  sanctu- 
ary,  and  made  it  constitute  an  essential  principle  of  the  sospel  system, 
80  surely  will  a  gospel  state  languish  or  prosper  as  it  partially  or  faithfully 
constitutes  itself  upon  the  tithe  sustentation  of  its  professional  servants. 
These  are  fourfold ;  men  of  letters,  medicine,  law,  divinity.  The  tithe 
is  their  common  professional  tax ;  and  will  "prove  a  blessing  to  a  com- 
munity only  as  it  is  kept  distinct  from  other  taxes,  and  fairly  divided 
among  all  professional  men,  and  not  limited^  as  it  generally  has  hitherto 
been  to  the  chief  profession — the  priesthood.  We  have  seen  the  impor- 
tant and  central  point  occupied  by  the  professional  men  of  the  circular  or 
model  church,  Fig.  V.  When  a  population  is  educated  to  know  its  own 
interests,  which  are,  Christ's  constitution  of  nations,  as  given  once  for  all 
in  his  Hebrew  type,  they  will  see  that  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
nation  without  the  tithe  sustentation  of  her  professionals,  is  as  absurd  as 
to  make  a  cart-wheel  without  a  nave.  Yet  how  many,  from  want  of  a 
fVMnri  Kble  education,  or  at  least  a  sufficiently  thorough  Bible  educa- 
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tion,  never  think  of  the  relation  of  the  profeanonal  nave  to  the  social 
wheel.  In  the  type  each  trihe  had  on  an  ayerage  four  purely  professional 
towns ;  Christ  here  gives  us  securit}'  that  this  provision  for  the  professional 
service  of  Christian  communities  shall  be  fully  realized  ;  and  where  this 
shall  be  done,  each  head  of  a  family  commands  the  free  service  of  the 
best  schools  for  his  children,  the  best  medical  attendance  for  his  family 
night  and  day,  the  best  legal  advice,  and  best  and  highest,  the  pastoral 
care  of  a  minister  whose  mind  should  never  be  distracted  by  the  thought 
of  his  own,  because  well  secured  temporalities.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful ways  of  rendering  the  Christian  ministry  odious  in  the  world,  is  to 
secure  for  the  priesthood  a  monopoly  of  the  tithe ;  but  of  these  and  a 
thousand  other  Satanic  abuses  we  cannot  now  speak.  Well  knows  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man,  that  if  all  parts  of  the  central  nave  are  not  as 
one  whole  fitted  to  bear  equally  the  strain  bearing  upon  it  from  all  sides, 
the  whole  wheel  goes  to  wreck,  diaholos  diabctUei. 

There  is  not  to  be  the  whisper  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the 
tithe  system  to  gospel  states.  To  hush  it  for  ever  to  rest,  we  are  told  it 
is  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  court,  summed  up  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  four  leading  princes.  Verse  6,  I  heard  a  voice  not 
of  one  beast,  but  a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  four  beasts ;  there  is  one 
united  voice  saying,  a  peck  of  wheat,  a  ten-arius,  &c.  If  we  make  the 
voice  the  voice  of  Christ  in  the  centre,  Fig.  IX.,  and  midst  of  the  four 
beasts,  we  only  make  the  divine  authority  for  the  continuance  of  the 
tithe  system,  if  possible,  the  stronger ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being  a  seal  at 
all,  perpetuates  it  in  the  Christian  church  to  the  end  of  gospel  time. 

Seal  Fourth. — ^Verse  7,  "  And  when  he  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard 
a  voice  of  the  fourth  beast  (or  leading  prince)  saying,  come  and  see.  8, 
And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  yellow  horse,  and  he  that  sat  upon  it,  his  name 
was  Death,  and  Hades  accompanies  him  ;  and  there  v^ba  given  to  them 
liberty  to  slay  unto  the  fourth  of  the  land,  in  broadsword,  and  in  hunger, 
and  in  death,  and  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth."  Our  reason  for 
naming  the  fourth  seal  Persecution,  while  it  bears  so  close  a  likeness  to 
chastisement,  the  seventh  seal,  is  its  transition  into  the  fiflh  seal,  which 
is.  Complaint  of  Persecution. 

First,  the  fourth  part  of  the  land  is  destroyed  by  four  causes  named ; 
we  have  first  to  explain  the  typical  allusion.  Nature  and  grace,  the 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  having  one  author,  have  one  constitution, 
which  mutually  illustrates  itself.  In  the  natural  type  there  are  four 
seasons,  winter,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  which,  in  rotation,  pass  into 
and  out  of  each  other.  So  we  are  here  told,  as  we  have  all  along  in  the 
Old  Testament  been  told,  but  not  so  peremptorily  there,  that  there 
will  always  be  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  church  a  fourfold  rota- 
tion from  the  winter  of  adversity  to  the  spring  of  prosperity,  from  the 
summer  of  joy  to  the  autumn  of  abundant  peace,  and  thence  to  the  win- 
ter of  sorrows,  and  out  of  that  again  in  endless,  or  at  least,  so  &r  as  the 
Apocalypse  goes,  in  untold  duration.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is 
ever,  in  some  quarter  or  another,  a  fourth  part  going  to  destruction, 
"  the  fall,"  while  another  fourth  part  is  but  springing  out  of  winter^s 
bud.     So  it  is  ^dth  the  trees  of  righteousness^  a  decay  not  joyous  but 
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grievous.  But  vegetable  death  is  the  food  of  vegetable  life  ;  the  keener 
the  winter,  the  more  biting  the  frost,  the  more  complete  the  death,  the 
more  vigorous  is  the  subsequent  life  ;  the  best  fruit  season  is  the  fruit  of 
the  severest  winter.  No  wonder  then  that  St  Paul  "joys  in  tribula- 
tions," Rom.  V.  3. 

The  four  modes  of  progressive  destruction  named  in  the  text — sword, 
hunger,  death,  beasts — are  quoted  from  some  of  the  leading  passages 
which,  all  framed  in  complete  analogy,  should  have  prepared  us  for  the 
quaternion  visitation.  If  we  carefully  dissect  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  at 
the  opening  of  the  temple,  we  shall  find  exactly  the  fourfold  destruction 
echoed  in  the  text.  1  Kings  viii.  33-53,  When  thy  people  Israel 
be  smitten  down  before  the  enemy, — this  is  the  great  sword ;  35,  when 
heaven  is  shut  up,  and  there  is  no  rain, — this  is  the  hunger  of  the  text ; 
37,  if  there  be  pestilence,  whatever  plague,  whatever  sickness  there  be, 
— this  is  the  death  named  in  the  text ;  46,  if  thou  deliver  them  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  captives  unto  the  land  of  the 
enemy, — their  enemies  are  the  beasts  of  the  field  of  Psalm  viii. 

The  fourfold  calamity  falling,  only  one  at  a  time,  and  that  only  upon 
a  fourth  part  of  the  spiritual  land,  the  apoge  of  the  new  creation,  is  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  same  analogy  repeated  by  Ezekiel,  in  circum- 
stances which  again  imply  that  it  was  to  constitute  a  ruling  principle  in 
the  gospel  church  ;  in  that  ideally  restored  temple,  which  was  never  to 
be  physically  realized  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  Ezek.  xiv.  13,  I  will 
break  the  staff  of  the  bread  thereof,  and  will  send  famine  upon  it, — 
*' hunger ;"  15,  if  I  cause  noisome  beasts  to  pass  through  the  land, — 
"  the  beasU  of  the  earth  ;"  17,  or  if  I  bring  a  sword  upon  that  land, — 
**  tword  y*  19,  or  if  I  send  pestilence, — ^' death  ;"  20,  though  Noah, 
Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  it,  they  should  but  deliver  their  own  souls. 
Note. — Job  was  a  cotemporary  of  Daniel  v  and  Ezekiel.  The  moral  of 
his  history  is  to  teach  the  Jewish  church,  captive  in  his  neighbourhood, 
that  his  case  is  a  divinely  appointed  emblem  of  theirs.  As  certain  He- 
brews,  looking  on,  had  seen  him  in  model,  reduced  from  affluence  to 
misery  and  restored  to  affluence,  so  in  time  proportioned  to  the  greater 
magnitude  of  the  party,  should  they  see  the  miserable  captives  become 
again  the  prosperous  queen  with  twelve  crowns ;  so,  in  proportionally 
lu^r  periods  of  time,  of  the  cycles  of  the  gospel  church, — now  in  spiri- 
tual affluence,  individually  and  collectively,  now  in  misery,  and  again  in 
affluence  even  greater  than  before. 

It  does  not  need  much  acquaintance  with  the  human  mind  to  see  the 
divine  goodness  of  this  alternation  in  the  fortunes  of  the  church  and  of 
individual  souls.  In  our  present  state  novelty  is  a  needful  element  of 
happiness ;  the  sweeter  our  pleasures^  the  more  disgusting  their  too  long 
continuance.  They  only  then  will  be  inclined,  on  the  shores  of  Arabia, 
to  compose  or  join  in  the  song  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  have  in  an 
Egyptian  bondage  been  taught  to  value,  to  feel,  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  Qod.  They  only  think  of  the  peaceful  shore,  and  thank  God 
ibr  the  calm  sea»  Psalm  cvii.  27,  whom  God  has  rocked  on  the  mountain 
waves;  "  For  he  oommandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth 
up  the  waves  thereof;  they  mount  up  to  heaven,  dkey  go  down  again  to 
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the  depths ;  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble ;  they  reel  to  and  fro, 
and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end ;  then  they 
cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their 
distresses ;  he  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  are  still ; 
then  are  they  glad  because  they  be  quiet ;" — those  that  are  ever  quiet 
cannot  be  glad  of  quietness,  it  wearies  them  to  death.  But  let  us  see 
David's  application  of  his  own  matchless  picture,  its  universal  applica- 
tion. In  the  verses  immediately  following,  he  speaks  of  a  fruitful  land 
being  for  the  sin  of  the  tenant  turned  into  barrenness ;  the  wilderness 
again  turned  into  water  springs ;  and  again  they  are  minished  and 
brought  low.  He  concludes,  "  Whoso  is  wise,  and  will  observe  these 
things,  even  they  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord."  We 
cannot  fancy  anything  more  unkind,  more  unchristian,  more  unpbiloso- 
phical,  than  to  withold  from  our  people  the  alternation  of  sorrow  and 
joy,  which  the  experienced  David  knew  to  be  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord. 

Why  then  should  we  persist  in  calling  that  persecution  which  is  so 
plainly  chastisement  ?  It  is  both.  In  God's  hand  it  is  chastisement ; 
in  man's  aim  it  is  persecution.  While  in  typical  days  some  of  the  par- 
ties inflicting  the  injury  were  iiTational,  and  so  could  not  be  persecutors, 
we  must  remember  what  is  so  beautifully  shown  in  chap,  ix.,  that  they 
represented  rational  men,  gentile  nations,  who,  in  their  hatred  to  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  represented  those  in  Gospel  times,  who  march 
rather  their  moral  than  physical  hosts  against  the  church  of  Christ.  Not 
those  who  waste  the  natural  products  of  our  fields,  bringing  death  and 
famine  to  our  families,  but  those  much  nearer  ourselves,  those  within 
ourselves*  who  seek  to  ruin  our  spiritual  life;  and  while  they  would  give 
us  cheap  bread,  would  wile  us  away  from  feeding  upon  immortal  truth,  from 
walking  with  God,  from  being  divinely  free,  from  soaring  and  anticipating 
the  skies ;  would  stifle  the  new  birth,  by  withholding  the  word  of  life  from 
our  schools,  where  alone  it  can  be  properly  incorporated  with  the  soul ; 
would  feed  the  soul  of  our  young  men  with  the  clever  but  godless  perio- 
dical, destroying  at  each  stage  any  chance  of  the  divine  life  being  even 
begun  in  the  mind.  This  is  the  quaternion  we  have  chiefly  to  fear ; 
these  the  parties  we  have  to  struggle  with  in  open  strife  or  covert  guile; 
these  the  all  but  omnipotent  defenders  against  whom  the  plaintiffs  open 
their  complaint  in  the  fifth  seal.  Their  description  must  ever  form  a 
leading  article  in  the  sermon  literature,  the  Christian  magazine  of  the 
church  ;  spiritual  death  and  all  the  ghastly  forms  of  Hades  being  painted 
with  a  truth  and  force  that  will  lead  the  previously  unguarded  to  ex. 
claim,  "  men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  savid  ?"  who  shall 
deliver  us  from  our  own  body  of  death? 

Fifth  Seal. — V.  9.  "  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under 
the  sacrifice-altar,  the  souls  of  those  having  been  slain  for  the  Word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held ;  and  they  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  how  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood  off  those  dwelling  upon  the  earth  ?"  While 
the  east  side  of  the  dying  altar,  forming  the  very  centre  of  the  sanctuary. 
Fig.  1,  and  right  before  the  door  and  steps  of  the  temple,  was  ascended 
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by  a  fligbt  of  steps  topped  by  a  platform,  whereon  the  preachers  on  duty 
explained  the  sacrifice  to  the  different  parties  occupying  the  living  altars, 
&c..  Fig.  L,  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  that  next  the  temple  door,  was 
steep,  18  feet  4  inches  high,  2  Chron.  iv.  1,  and  parties  standing  on  that 
part  of  the  upper  pavement  were  said  to  be  under  the  altar.  This  spot 
was  the  appointed  place  for  public  suppliants,  Prov.  viii.  34,  last  clause^ 
iMatt.  xxiii.  25.  So  sticklish  is  apostacy  about  forms,  divinely  ap- 
pointed forms.  Numb,  xxiii.  1,  14,  29,  that,  to  carry  out  the  most  glar- 
ing rebellion,  the  twenty-four  and  one,  Ezek.  viii.  16,  took  good  care, 
while  turning  their  back  on  God  in  his  temple,  to  go  through  the  regular 
ceremony  of  standing  in  this  place  of  public  or  national  prayer,  turning 
their  faces  to  the  worship  of  the  eastern  sun.  This  happened  but  a  few 
hours  before  their  capture  into  Babylon.  See  Fig.  X.,  Place  of 
Prayer,  &o. 

The  text  tells  us,  that  as  surely  as  conviction  of  sin  is  a  constant 
principle  of  the  gospel  church,  so  surely  is  complaint  of  persecution,  Qon* 
veyed  through  her  supreme  courts  to  God  the  avenger,  an  evidence  of 
the  spirituality  of  that  church ;  when  she  is  not  so  persecuted  by  the 
world;  when  no  persecution  is  complained  of  in  due  form  at  head  quarters, 
it  is  an  evidence  of  her  friendship  with  the  world,  which  is  enmity  against 
God.  Blessed  are  tliey  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  such  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  earth, 
and  shall  alone  inheiit  the  promises.  Persecution  is  the  carnal  mind's  mode 
of  expressing  its  belief  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  going  to  be  that  mind's 
plagues;  that  the  conquests  of  Joshua,  once  modelled,  are  now  to  be 
realized.  Lest  such  victors,  waxing  valiant  in  fight,  should  suppose  that 
their  own  right  hand  was  getting  them  the  victory,  lest  they  should  be 
exalted  above  measure,  and  forget  that  Christ's  strength  is  best  shewn  in 
our  weakness,  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  the  treatment  prepared  for  them,  divinely 
appointed  to  convert  vain  boasters  into  holy  suppliants,  was  stereotyped 
by  that  eminent  illustration  of  acting  and  suffering,  Paul,  in  Hebrews 
xi.  35-39,  "  Others  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance,  that  they 
might  obtain  a  better  resurrection ;  they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn 
asunder,  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they  wandered  about  in  sheep- 
skins and  goat. skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented ;  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy ;  they  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountams, ' 
and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth."  And  to  remind  us  that  the  mili- 
tant church  is  but  the  preparatory  heaven,  he  adds,  and  these  all,  having 
received  a  good  i*eport  through  faith  (the  white  robes  of  tlie  text),  re- 
ceived not  the  promise. 

Yet  some  survive  the  periodical  hurricanes  of  the  church  ;  and  in  these 
the  very  souls,  mind,  and  spirit  of  the  worthies  seem  to  revive.  They 
appear  in  court,  and  that  as  suppliants,  not  so  much  to  claim  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  brethren,  or  inform  these  of  their  endurance,  always  an 
irksome  but  needful  task ;  but  as  petitioners  of  God,  between  the  altar 
and  the  temple,  **  waiting  at  the  posts  of  his  doors."  The  spirit  of  grace 
and  gupplication  are  well  bought  at  any  price.  What  orators  are  these  ? 
they  seem  to  be  the  very  dead  whom  they  only  describe  !  Surely  these 
are  the  ipiiits  of  just  men  made  perfect !     Then,  if  such  is  the  cleansing 
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effect  of  the  hurricane  upon  the  soul,  "give  me  the  hurricane."  They 
being  dead  yet  speak.  The  secret  of  their  oratory  is,  that  their  agitation 
has  all  along  been  calmed  by  the  spirit  of  supplication,  and  this  sancdfi. 
cation  procures  for  them  the  suffrages  of  their  brethren  into  the  most 
honourable  offices  of  the  militant  church.  Rev.  vii.  15.  Meanwhile  let 
us  attend  a  little  more  to  the  strain  of  their  complaint  They  wonder 
that  a  God  of  holiness  and  truth  allows  the  wicked  to  prevail.  Psalm 
xxxvii.  35,  in  great  power,  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree  ;  his 
glossy  durability  the  very  emblem  of  God's  grace ;  more  especially  do 
they  wonder,  since  God's  countless  promises  seem  to  secure  peace  and 
success  to  the  better  cause.  Their  wish  for  retaliation  is  also  natural, 
"  avenge  our  blood."  But  Christ's  way  of  vengeance  is  better  than  ours. 
Put  up  thif  sword  in  his  sheath,  said  he  to  the  Joab- Peter  ;  wound  them 
with  love.  Psalm  xlv.  5,  and  they  will  kill  thee  with  kindness.  Act 
the  archer  seemingly  without  an  arrow,  and  I  will  bring  them  in  as  our 
fiiends,  three  thousand  at  a  time.  Acts  ii.  37,  as  before.  At  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb,  if  you  take  my  plan,  you  will  be  mj  first 
steward,  and  kings'  daughters  will  be  the  bride's  maids.  This  is  far 
more  comfortable  than  having  them  all  arrayed  against  us.  *'  The  word 
of  the  Lord  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword," 
Heb.  iv.  12,  it  kills  enmity  to  us,  by  making  the  convict  quarrel  only 
with  himself, — it  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 
Oflen  I  will  myself,  as  in  the  next  seal,  use  the  one  sword  ;  but  that  is 
not  to  be  trusted  to  the  church  ;  it  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  my  provi- 
dential throne,  whereon  no  human  error  sits,  as  it  does  on  my  earthly 
throne. 

Verse  11.  "  And  there  were  given  to  each  of  them  white  robes,  and 
it  was  said  to  them  that  they  should  pause  for  a  little  time,  until  therd 
should  be  fulfilled  both  their  fellow-slaves,  and  their  brethren,  who  are 
going  to  be  killed  just  as  they."  Their  complaint  is  now  supposed  to 
have  been  duly  heard  and  considei^  in  supreme  court.  Whenever 
such  complaint  is  made  in  such  a  spirit  of  prayer  as  the  text  indicates, 
the  decision  and  advice  given  to  the  plaintiffs  cannot  fail  to  be  the  wisest 
in  the  circumstances.  For,  by  the  seven  lamps  before  the  throne,  which 
are  the  divine  omniscience  secured  for  the  guidance  of  the  church,  so 
long  as  she  is  really  willing  to  be  divinely  guided,  we  have  perfect  secu- 
rity that  Christ,  who  says,  Lo,  1  am  with  you  always,  will  guide  them 
by  his  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  them  into  final  glory. 

In  token  of  the  court's,  opinion  of  the  merits  of  their  complaint,  their 
ecclesiastical  justification,  that  they  have  not  been  buffetted  for  their 
faults,  but  have  suffered  for  well  doing,  1  Pet  ii.  20,  there  were  given 
to  each  of  them  white  robes,  Dan.  xi.  35,  robes  of  innocMlce ;  and  of 
promotion  to  a  higher  place  in  the  priestly  office,  inviting  and  entitling 
them,  as  members  of  "  the  thirty,"  to  become  permanent  pillars  to  go 
no  more  out,  but  remain  as  veteran  counsellors  of  the  militant  youth,  m 
whose  eyes  each  white  robe  so  purchased  should  be  a  sermon,  *'  Be  ye 
followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  temporary 
emblems  of  the  eternal  promises." 

We  little  understand  either  the  gospel  or  the  human  mind,  if  we  sup- 
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po83  there  will  ever,  on  an  average,  be  more  peace  in  the  advanced  ages 
of  th6  earth,  than  in  the  earlier.  The  fair  scenes  of  Isaiah's  prophecy 
must  all  be  purchased  and  painted  with  materials  made  and  maint£uned 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  the  shade  of  the  picture,  that  always  deepens 
in  proportion  to  the  light ;  shade  makes  the  light.  *  'Tis  persecution 
drags  the  martyrs  into  fame,  and  chases  them  up  to  heaven/  Where 
there  is  no  Philip  of  Macedon  to  invade,  there  is  no  Demosthenes  of 
Athens  to  preach  Philippics  calling  her  to  arms.  If  the  mutual  benefit 
of  peace  and  war,  Rom.  viii.  28,  are  ever  to  cease,  then  ceases  the  fitness 
of  the  model  to  the  modelled  church,  then  ceases  nature  to  be  a  type  of 
grace ;  but  as  long  as  the  physical  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  is  the 
physical  cause  of  summer  and  winter's  blessed  alternation,  as  long  as  the 
earth  is  23^  degrees  fallen  from  the  line  of  physical  upHj^htness,  and 
her  proneness  to  further  fall  the  means  of  shewing  the  wisdom  of  the 
divine  goodness,  so  long  will  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  spiritual  land  be 
the  moral  cause  of  that  varying  fortune  of  the  church  which  will  never 
be  all  prosperity  nor  all  adversity.  "  These  as  they  change.  Almighty 
Father,  these  are  but  the  varied  God,  the  rolling  year  is  full  of  thee." 
Happily,  it  is  only  in  the  disembodied  heaven,  the  rest  that  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God,  that  we  shall  get  quit  of  the  mutual  relation,  the 
divine  analogy,  to  enter  upon  others  perhaps  wonderfully  analogous. 
We  should  all  remember  St  Peter's  views  on  this  point,  1  Peter  ii.  21, 
*'  Even  hereunto  were  ye  called  ;  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us, 
leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps,  who  did  no  sin," 
&c. ;  "  leaving  us  a  hypogram,"  a  sketch  or  outline  of  suffering  to  be 
filled  up  as  St  Paul  shews  in  Col.  i.  24,  "  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ."  Further,  patience  under  further  and  equally 
murderous  persecution  is  so  obviously  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  it  required  no  one  of  the  leading  princes  to  say,  what  a  learner 
among  the  Levites  could  tell  them,  that  they  must  just  expect  more  of 
what  they  had  already  got ;  aye  and  until  the  season  of  needful  and 
God.permitted  persecution  should  have  finished  its  work,  and  the  church 
should  thereby  be  seasoned  for  a  spring  of  more  pleasing  promises. 
1  Pet.  i.  7.     Lam.  v.     Ps.  cii.  13.     Ps.  Ixxiv.  9. 

Sixth  Seal.  In  speaking  of  the  seven  stars,  as  the  overseers  or  rulers 
of  the  seven  Lydian  Churches,  Rev.  i.  20,  we  noticed  that  the  figurative 
use  of  the  natural  objects  of  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  stai-s,  was  quite 
familiar  to  the  early  patriarchs,  who  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
eleven  stars  of  Joseph's  dream  meant  the  eleven  destined  princes,  over 
whom  Jacob  was  the  sun  or  supreme  ruler,  and  his  wife  Rachel  the 
second  or  vice-gcrent,  the  mistress  of  the  stars.  To  suppose  the  nations 
to  have  gotten  this  analogy  in  any  other  way  than  by  divine  teaching, 
is  a  dangerous  error,  the  broadest  basis  whereon  a  scheme  of  infidelity 
can  be  reared.  It  supposes  in  man  what  does  not  exist.  Man's  soul 
even  after  long  teaching  cleaves  to  the  dust  If  it  is  true  that  God  has 
given  an  upward  face  to  man,  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
oblige  him  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  skies,  '' jussit."  Any  other  doctrine  is 
a  fundamental  cheat.  The  world  is  full  of  evidence  that  the  human 
nee  had  no  notion  of  the  upper  lights,  save  what  was  forced  upon  them 
TOL.  XXI.  0 
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as  upon  children  at  school.  We  are  prepared  to  shew,  that  the  classical 
nomenclature  of  astronomy  proves  the  compulsory  lesson  to  have  heen  all 
learned  in  one  school,  that  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  At  present  let 
one  short  example  suffice.  Hermes  or  Mercury^  (whose  rod  entwined 
with  two  serpents  is  Aaron's,  which  ate  up  the  serpents  of  the  magi, 
cians,  Exod.  vii.  12,)  was  the  son  of  Jehovah  and  the  midwife,  says  die 
invaluahle,  and  we  rejoice  to  add,  imperishahle  myth,  alluding  to  the 
honourable  behaviour  of  that  class  of  women  mentioned  in  Exod.  i.  17. 
His  wings  on  hat  and  heel  mean  the  qualification  of  Aaron  to  be  the 
message-bearer  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh,  Exod.  vii.  1.  His  being 
the  patron  of  thieves  alludes  to  his  people  under  the  guidance  of  his  rod, 
spoiling  the  Egyptians  upon  leaving  Egypt ;  when  his  uplifted  rod  let 
down  the  waters  on  the  Hebrew's  retreating  rear,  and  so  screened  "  the 
thieves"  from  prosecution.  Juno,  that  is  the  African  dove  or  church, 
suckled  him  awhile  in  his  infancy  ;  and  once,  when  he  sucked  the  milk 
very  greedily,  his  mouth  being  full,  it  ran  out  of  it  upon  the  heavens ; 
which  made  that  white  stream  which  they  call  "  the  milky  way."  The 
whole  myth  of  the  heavens  is  equally  Mosaic,  and  so  equally  sacred, 
equally  precious,  an  imperishable  record,  that  but  for  revelation  the 
human  race  had  never  named  a  star.  If  any  doubt  this  slowness  of  the 
human  mind  to  receive  any  kind  of  knowledge  whatever,  let  them  become 
schoolmasters,  and  after  a  quarter-century  of  experience  report  their 
opinion. 

To  whatever  use  we  put  the  heavenly  bodies,  we  have  been  guided  to 
that  use  by  revelation,  and  hence  the  uniformity  of  the  use.  The 
ancient  Persians,  those  who  first  got  the  divine  lesson,  believed  that  the 
sun  was  Ood  ;  that  is,  that  God  was  the  sun  or  ruler  ;  what  Jacob  wai 
to  his  eleven  stars,  God  is  to  all  the  stars,  the  monarch  of  the  universe, 
king  of  kings.  The  Greeks  express  this  to  a  demonstration  by  using  the 
Hebrew  word  for  God  as  their  word  for  sun — helios. 


-^^—  As  when  the  sua,  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrous  twilight  slieds 
On  lialf  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs. — Par.  Lost,  I.  598. 

Sun  moon  and  stars  being  figuratively  the  three  degrees  of  ruling  power 
set  over  any  nation,  constitute  the  political  heaven  of  that  nation ;  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  a  new  kingdom,  new,  both  in  its  mien 
and  its  ruled,  Rev.  xxi.  1.  When  therefore  a  court  or  political  heaven 
goes  into  mourning,  let  us  see  how  Ezekiel,  xxxii.  7,  describes  it 
Pharaoh  Hophrah  is,  in  chastisement,  to  be  led  into  a  foolish  expedition 
westward  into  Libya,  where  that  leviathan  or  di-agon,  or  great  water 
power,  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  with  all  the  fishes  of  his  waters,  his  &ithful  sol- 
diery  sticking  to  his  scales,  are  to  be  run  a-ground,  stranded  on  the 
enemy's  shore,  nonplussed,  as  parties  out  of  their  element,  and  conse- 
quently slain  in  war.  Rev.  xii.  9.  The  consequent  mourning  at  the 
Egyptian  court  God  himself  expresses  thus : — "  When  I  shall  put  thee 
out,  I  will  cover  the  heaven,  the  whole  body  of  rulers,  the  Egyptian 
heaven,  and  make  the  stars  thereof  dark ;  the  whole  body  of  prince 
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will  wear  and  feel  mourning ;  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud ;  the 
successor  to  the  vacant  throne  will  mourn  too ;  and  the  moon,  the 
Rachel  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  9,  shall  not  give  her  light ;  the  queen-mother  of 
the  new  king  will  he  so  distressed,  that,  as  a  widow,  she  will  not  for  a 
long  time  leave  her  room.  8.  All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven,  the 
inriesthood,  will  I  make  dark  over  thee  ;  those  that  shine  in  fine  linen  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  those  that  shine  in  purple,  will  form  a  gloomy  crowd 
when  they  at  once  condole  with  and  congratulate  the  new  king ;  and  I 
will  set  darkness  over  thy  land  ;  if  the  general  population  cannot  afford 
black  clothing,  they  will  all  wear  a  black  gloom  ;  foreign  relations  also 
will  go  into  mourning.  The  heavens  of  a  particular  country  being  thus 
dressed  in  black,  prepare  us  for  any  figurative  use  of  these  noble  and 
ennobling  names.  For  no  one  puts  such  high  honour  upon  princes  as  God 
doth.     "  By  me  kings  rule." 

When  such  parties  fall  from  their  high  estate,  and  become  subjects, 
they  fall  from  heaven,  they  fall  to  the  earth ;  '*  How  art  thou  fallen, 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning"  ;  the  disgrace  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
sun  becomes  black ;  so  that  the  sooner  such  a  sun  is  removed  from  the 
political  firmament  of  any  nation  the  better.  Such  language,  used  by 
all  the  prophets,  prepares  us  for  our  Saviour's  description  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Hebrew  state  ;  the  final  rejection  of  the  once  typical  but  now  for 
ever  outcast  Hagar,  Gal.  iv.  24-31,  once  the  queen  of  the  twelve-star- 
red crown.  Rev.  xii.  1. 

Rfatthew  xxiv.  3,  As  Christ  sat  with  groups  of  his  followers  on  the 
slopes  of  Olivet,  facing  the  Temple's  eastern  front,  they  asked  him,  some 
in  conscious,  others  in  unconscious  quotation  of  Daniel  xii.  6,  "  when 
shall  these  things  be,"  that  are  all  to  come  on  this  generation  ?  (Matt, 
xxiii.  36.)  When  once,  says  Christ,  the  gospel  has  been  published  over 
the  civilized  earth,  the  Roman  empire ;  then,  xxiv.  14,  shall  the  end 
come,  Dan.  xii.  4.  Mat.  xxiv.  29,  Immediately  upon  the  tribulation  of 
those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her 
light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven.  Types  being  at  an  end,  and 
the  reality  begun,  my  spiritual  kingdom  will  open  with  an  unusual  dis- 
play of  splendour  ;  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
heaven,  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  will  take  the  lead  of  the  new 
heavens,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  nations  be,  constituting 
a  new  earth,  such  as  the  human  mind  could  never  have  conceived.  As 
foretold  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory. 

When,  in  verse  32,  Christ  says,  now  learn  the  parable,  the  parable 
used  in  ail  the  prophets,  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree,  for  all  I  now  say  is 
literal  quotation,  he  leads  his  hearers  to  all  those  passages,  wherein  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  nation  was  foretold.  Some  of  those  were,  in 
kindness  to  the  Jews,  rather  said  of  the  Oentiles  than  of  the  Jews ;  but 
from  Isaiah's  application  of  the  worst  Gentile  names  to  Jewry,  it  turns  out 
that  the  judgments  nominally  addressed  to  others,  were  intended  for  her; 
that  is  for  her  antitypes,  whenever,  in  the  course  of  moral  declension,  they 
luecesrively  fell  fimn  their  stedfastness,  and  were  therefore  successively 
qNied  out  of  Chritt'i  mouth.     It  thus  plainly  appears  that  every  church 
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18  doomed^  in  passing  from  the  golden  to  the  iron  age^  to  be  an  Edom,  a 
Moab,  a  Sodom,  Ismah  i.,  and  finally  an  annihiktion  ;  some  virgin 
daughter  ever  taking  the  place  of  the  harlot  mother. 

The  parable  of  the  fig-tree  is  a  reference  to  Isaiah  xxxiv.,  where  the 
Idumea  is  the  moral  Idumea,  the  off-cast  seed  of  Israel,  and  the  Bozrah 
is  the  moral  Bozrah,  Jerusalem.  Isaiah  xxxiv.  4,  "All  the  host  of 
heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll ;  and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  leaf  falleth  off  from  the 
vine,  and  as  a  falling  firom  the  fig-tree."  All  the  political  system  of 
government  set  up  by  God  over  the  Hebrew  nation,  a  nation  now  Edo- 
mized,  now  standing  to  the  Christian  Church,  the  younger  brother,  as 
Esau  or  Edom  did  to  Jacob,  of  whom,  in  eternal  type,  it  is  said,  the 
elder  shall  serve  or  give  way  to  the  younger, — shall  be  dissolved  ;  5,  For 
my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  heaven,  in  the  blood  of  the  dukes  of  the 
moral  Edom,  the  princes  of  Israel,  now  worse  than  Edom  and  not  only 
bathed  in  that  political  heaven,  but  "  in  the  people  of  my  curse." 

In  Mat.  xxiv.  36,  Christ  adds,  you  spoke  of  the  end  of  the  general 
^rorld.  That  is  nowhere  a  subject  of  Revelation,  at  least  of  description  ; 
no  man,  no  church  angel,  no  higher  angel,  nor  myself,  as  Messiah,  has 
any  communication  to  make  of  that  event.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind 
while  explaining  the  Apocalypse,  which  nowhere  makes  the  smallest 
allusion  to  such  an  event.  Falling  stars  and  reddening  moons,  and 
blackening  suns,  are  only  ends  of  political  worlds,  of  social  systems,  not 
planetary  ones. 

The  parallel  passages,  wherein  Christ  speaks  of  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
heavens  are,  Mark  xiii.,  Luke  ix.  27.,  x.  18  and  20,  in  which  last,  let 
us  read  the  coming  apostacy  of  all  churches  in  seasonal  succession,  pre. 
paratory  to  their  candle  being  removed  out  of  its  place.  For  Jerusalem 
is  a  type  of  each  church,  not  in  some  things,  but  in  all  things.  As  sure 
as  Jerusalem,  as  a  Christian  government,  is  extinct,  as  sure  as  the  seven 
churches  are  extinct,  so  surely  is  each  church  in  Christendom  doomed  in 
succession  to  the  same  fate,  and  all  the  more  speedily  that  she  is  not 
preparing  against  it.  "  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven." 
I  saW  Satanic  influence,  the  influence  of  satanic  principles,  losing  its  place 
in  the  government  of  the  nations,  in  the  Jlrst  instance,  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  I  saw  the  principles  of  my  apostles  taking  their  place. 
'*  Your  names  are  enrolled  where  the  Hebrew  rulers,  the  angels  of  Satan, 
are  blotted  out."  This,  in  regard  to  Jerusalem,  is  to  take  place  imme- 
diately ;  "  there  be  some  standing  here  that  shall  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  /'  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  place  of 
the  twelve  princes ;  sitting  on  the  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  gospel  Israel. 

What  I  wish  you  to  understand,  and  what  I  shall  employ  one  of  you, 
my  beloved  dijsciple,  to  lay  down  as  a  leading  principle,  because  occurring 
again  and  again  in  the  type,  is,  that  such  ends  as  Jerusalem  is  now  to 
have,  such  felling  of  stars,  will  successively  befal  any  or  all  of  my  gospel 
kingdoms.  The  highest,  the  holiest,  will  become  satanic ;  the  remnants 
of  grace  among  such  apostates,  the  elect  of  each  church  successively 
Edonuzed,  Hagarized,  will  be  rescued  just  as  you  will  in  a  few  months 
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be  from  this  apostacy.  Up  to  the  moment  of  the  Revolution  which 
I  employ  as  their  rescue^  **  they  will  have  to  wrestle  not  with  flesh  and 
bloody  the  universal  antagonism,  but  against  princ.palities^  against  powers, 
against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  worlds  against  spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places.  He  who  is  to  tarry  till  I  come,  will  be  employed 
systematically  to  lay  this  down  as  a  leading,  an  abiding  feature  of  the 
churches'  varying  fortunes  in  a  varying  world,  that  political  revolution  is 
the  oppressed's  liberation.  Luke  xxi.  28,  **  when  these  things  begin  to 
come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lifl  up  your  heads,  for  your  Redemption 
draweth  nigh." 

Christ's  audiences,  on  these  occasions  of  threatened  convulsion^  would 
lae  variously  affected  by  the  prophecy.  St  Peter  often  alludes  to  it,  both 
in  his  sermons  and  epistles.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  his  first  public 
discoui-se,  he  has  not  proceeded  three  sentences,  when  in  quotation  of  Joel 
ii.  31,  and  iii.  15,  he  reminds  his  foreign  hearers,  Acts  ii.  20,  of  God's 
promise  or  threat,  "  I  will  shew  wonders  in  heaven  above,  among  the 
Rulers,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath,  among  the  ruled,  the  subjects  ; 
blood  and  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke  ;  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness, the  magisterial  or  regal  power  will  be  dismissed,  and  the  moon 
into  blood,  the  priesthood,  the  Rachel  mother  of  the  political  stars,  will 
also  he  annihilated,  before  that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come." 
The  political  revolutions  are  all  to  be  explained  of  the  downfall  of  the 
typical  church,  while  their  repetition  in  the  sixth  seal  gives  them  an 
awful  importance,  calling  us  to  study  literally  the  circumstances,  types 
of  ours,  which  will  ever  lead  to  the  typical  disaster.  "  Thou  that  thinks 
est  thou  standest,  take  heed  lest  thou  fall." 

If  political  revolution,  employed  as  the  redemption  of  the  persecuted 
seed,  is  the  moral  destiny  of  the  best  Jerusalem  that  may  ever  adom^ 
and  f6r  a  long  season,  in  typical  language,  *'  a  thousand  years,"  bless  the 
face  of  the  moral  world,  it  is  very  likely  that  Christ  may  have  made 
such  catastrophe  the  subject  of  direct  assertion  in  the  prophets.  For  St 
John  is  to  say  nothing,  but  what  has  been  strongly  said  before  in  the 
ancient  prophets.  Well  then,  after  all  the  overthrows  the  Hebrew  nation 
as  a  typical  church  suffered,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  such  revolu- 
tion would  cease  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  yet  what  does  Haggai, 
ahnost  the  last  of  the  prophets  subsequently  to  the  captivity,  promise  ? 
Haggai  ii.  20,  '  And  again,  (or  as  St  Paul  renders  it,  "  yet  once  more," 
Heb.  xii.  26,)  I,  says  God,  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'  St 
Paul  specially  applies  this  total  convulsion  to  the  Mosaic  system,  when 
it  should  give  place  to  the  gospel.  But  Haggai  adds,  I  will  (says  God, 
thus)  overthrow  the  throne  of  kingdoms,  I  will  thus  destroy  the  strength 
of  the  kingdoms  of  heaven  ;  what  happens  with  Jerusalem,  happens  in 
like  circumstances  to  all  kingdoms ;  as  each  successively  becomes  a  gospel 
Canaan,  a  gospel  Jerusalem,  each  will,  like  the  one  type,  successively 
become  an  apostate  Edom  with  its  Bozrah,  or  salt  plain  with  its  Sodoms, 
and  thereby  their  suns,  moons,  and  stars  successively  CeiII.  There  re- 
maineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God. 

Zeehariah,  the  contemporary  of  Haggai,  in  like  manner  says,  we  are 
pretty  comfortable  here  alter  all  our  captivities,  but  our  Egyptian  afid 
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Babylon  bondages  are  not  over ;  they  are  only  over  for  8  BOMon.  Cyrioi 
(Gk.  the  Lord)  will  in  every  age  illustrate  redemption  as  he  has  done 
in  our  typical  church.  Apostacy  will  be  followed  by  bondage,  bondage 
relieved  by  a  Cyrus'  proclamation ;  instead,  therefore,  of  our  woes  being 
at  an  end,  as  our  typical  race  is,  they  are  ever  beginning  to  begin.  Let 
us  see  how  this  is  expressed,  Zech.  x.  9,  I  will  sow  them  among  the 
Gentiles,  10,  I  will  bring  them  again  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
gather  them  out  of  Assyria  (if  we  look  at  verse  third  we  find  this  is  said 
of  those  returned  from  Babylonish  captivity);  11,  all  the  deeps  of  the 
river  (the  Euphrates)  shall  dry  up  ;  there  have  been  but  there  also  will 
be  Babylonish  captivities  ;  in  a  word,  the  fortunes  of  the  typical  churdi 
are  to  be  of  endless  repetition  ;  they  are  constitutional  to  all  states.  The 
whole  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  fullness  of  expression  of  the  typical 
reiteration. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem's  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  preceded  the  writing  of 
the  Apocalypse  by  26  years  ;  the  city  having  mien  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  70,  and  the  Apocalypse  having  been  written  not  earlier  than  96. 
Care  should  therefore  be  taken  not  to  speak  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem as  a  fulfilment  of  the  sixth  seal,  which,  besides,  is  no  more  a  pro- 
phecy than  the  rest,  which  we  have  found  to  be  statements  of  general 
principles. 

A  better  illustration,  the  choice  type  of  revolution  employed  by  the 
king  of  kings  as  the  redemption  or  release  of  his  elect  from  needful  tri- 
bulation, is  the  well-known  case  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian empire  all  falling  like  figs  in  one  windy  night,  before  the  binary 
star  of  the  Medo-Persian  conquest,  under  Darius  and  Cyrus.  Daniel  y. 
6,  ''  Then  king  Belshazzar's  countenance  was  changed,  that  sun  became 
black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.  10«  The 
queen,  the  moon,  did  not  all  at  once  become  red  as  blood,  but  odd, 
now  let  Daniel  be  called  in ;  but  it  was  too  late.  30.  In  that  night 
was  Belshazzar  slain,  and  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom."  Then 
Daniel  was  preferred  above  the  presidents  and  princes,  and  the  king 
thought  to  set  him  over  the  whole  kingdom.  "  Now,  therefore,  kings 
be  wise, — kiss  ye  the  son,  lest  in  his  ire,  jfe  perish  from  the  way."  The 
death  of  the  king  was  the  life  of  the  captive  Jews.  So  will  it  be,  in 
one  form  or  another,  in  all  gospel  states,  ransoms  as  complete  as  that  of 
Cyrus'  Proclamation  will  strikingly  illustrate  to  the  world  the  nature  of 
the  divine  government  of  the  true  Cyrus,  Greek  Cyrius,  the  Lord,  at 
measured  distances  in  the  season  circles  of  his  endless  reign* 

Sixth  Seal,  verses  12-14.  ''And  I  saw,  when  he  open^  the  sixth  seal, 
and  behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  sun  became  black  at 
sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as  blood.  13.  And  the  stars  of 
the  heaven  fell  to  the  earth,  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  unripe  figs,  while 
shaken  by  a  great  wind.  1 4.  And  the  heaven  lefl  its  place,  as  a  chart  rolling 
itself  up  :  and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  from  their  placet." 

The  terms  of  the  sixth  seal  now  need  little  explanation.  The  earth- 
quake is,  political,  military,  or  other  commotion  among  the  subjects  of 
the  threatened  kingdom.  As  in  the  birth  or  further  enlargement  of 
lands,  range  rises  against  range,  where  strata  had  long  lain  in  horizontal 
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and  humbler  peace ;  and  now  these  areas  in  turn  will  be  mountains^ 
which  had  been  contented  with  the  plain^  or  ocean's  still  more  obscure 
humility ;  so^  from  the  ambition  of  some,  or  the  felt  oppression  of  the 
many,  the  many  are  employed  to  hurl  the  once  unapproachable  suns  and 
stars  from  their  spheres ;  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  social  wave  becomes 
in  turn  the  discontented  frothy  surge.  Christians  have^  or  should  have, 
no  more  hand  in  these  changes,  than  Daniel  or  Ezekiel  had  in  the  cap- 
ture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  Like  Isaiah,  they  may  see,  they  should  see, 
the  evil  day  approaching,  while  a  hundred  years  distant,  and  will  by 
ignorant  men  be  accounted  the  promoters  of  the  strife ;  but  such  fore- 
knowledge is  not  conspiracy. 

*'  And  the  heaven  left  its  place,  especially  the  ecclesiastical  heaven,  the 
house  of  Aai-on,  Ouranos ;  the  blesswi  charter  of  their  inestimable  privi- 
lege ran  away  like  a  chart  rolling  itself  up ;  to  make  way  for  that  new 
house  of  Aaron,  Ouranos,  that  household  of  i'aith^  that  kingdom  of 
priests,  that  royal  priesthood,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven ; 
Luke  X.  20. 

*'  And  every  mountain  and  island  were  removed  from  their  places." 
Some,  who  cannot  be  kings  and  priests,  manage  by  much  uplull  and 
generally  unwholesome  effort,  to  be  superior  at  least  to  the  bulk  of  men ; 
these^  as  immediately  explained,  are  great  men.  When  David,  in  God's 
name,  promises  that  grandees  will  help  the  poor,  looking  over  rather  than 
overlooking  them,  he  says,  "the  mountains"  shall  bring  peace  to  the 
people,  Ps.  Ixxii.  3,  and  the  little  hills,  the  inferior  magistrates,  shall 
bring  peace  by  righteousness,  by  just  judgment  in  court. 

As,  once  for  all,  in  the  first  vision,  the  figurative  language  used  of  the 
church-rulers  was  explained  and  applied  to  its  proper  party ;  so  here  the 
language  used  for  the  civil  rulers  is  once  and  but  once  explained,  and 
Implied.  Verse  15.  Suns  mean  kings  of  the  earth,  moons  mean  nobles 
or  peers,  the  second  estate,  whatever  that  may  be,  peers  of  the  realm  ; 
stars  of  the  first  or  fourth  magnitude  are,  mighty  men,  chief  captains ; 
these,  with  all  the  ignoble  throng,  will,  when  their  fear  cometh  as  destruc- 
tion, and  their  political  desolation  cometh  as  a  whirlwind,  turn  mighty, 
but  too  late,  believers ;  and  avail  themselves  of  the  desperate  retreats 
foretold  by  the  long  despised  and  butchered  prophets,  Isaiah  ii.  19-21, 
"  They  shall  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of  the  ragged 
rocka,  for  behold,  Is.  iii.  1,  the  Lord  of  hosts  by  his  invading  besiegers, 
not  yet  bom,  doth  take  away  from  Sodomized  Jerusalem,  from  any 
Christian  metropolis,  as  soon  as  she  passes  into  Jerusalem's  moral  cha* 
ncter,  whether  in  the  old  or  new  world,  the  stay  and  the  staff,  the 
whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water.  Let  us  explain  this 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Hosea  x.  8,  They  shall  say  to  the  mountains  cover 
us,  and  to  the  hills  fall  on  us.  Zepheniah  i.  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
the  alarm  of  the  besieged  upon  the  actual  approach  of  the  besiegers. 

Verse  17.''  For  the  ^ttU  day  of  his  wrath  u  come,  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  stand?"  is  in  strict  echo  of  Joel  ii.  10, 11,  '  The  earth,  the  whole 
people  of  Judah,  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble,  as 
afterwards  Belshazzar's  knees  did;  in  particular  the  sun  and  the  moon 
shall  be  dark,  quite  unable  to  throw  any  light  upon  their  gloomy  posi. 
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tion>  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ;  the  once  loud  priests 
shall  now  sing  low,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  great  and  very  terrible, 
and  who  can  abide  it  ?  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?*  Christ  answers  this 
last  question, — Luke  xxi.  28,  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 
Seal  sixth,  in  every  age  revolution,  sin-caused,  is  the  saint's  release. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MARRLiGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER, 
AND  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  MacphaWa  JoumaL 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  a  late  newspaper  a  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Session  in  the  above  case,  when  the  learned  Judge  in  his  note  made  re- 
ference to  Scripture  authority  on  the  point,  as  supposed  to  be  contained  in 
a  passage  of  the  18th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  I  think  it  right  to 
submit  to  your  readers  a  brief  analyses  of  the  passage  in  question.  And 
as  your  Journal  is  known  to  be  extensively  read  by  those  who  can  peruse 
the  original,  which  is  itself  the  hest  of  all  commentaries,  I  will,  by  your 
permission,  quote  the  18th  verse  of  that  chapter  supposed  to  contain  the 
authority,  or  at  any  rate,  not  to  prohibit  that  connection.  It  runs  thua» 
(without  troubling  you  to  insert  the  masoretic  points) : — 

:  n»»na  n»Sy  nmy  niSaS  -iitSripr  »S  nnnK  S»  nrm 
Anglice,  "  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to 
uncover  her  nakedness,  beside  the  other,  in  her  lifetime.'*  So  our  au- 
thorized version,  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  rather  confused  and  tau- 
tological, from  having  followed  too  closely  the  order  of  the  words  as  they 
stand  in  the  original  Hebrew,  a  language  in  its  idiom  and  construction 
so  different  from  the  English.  I  have  carefully  examined  every  word  in 
that  verse  as  to  their  radical  form  and  original  meaning,  and  how  em- 
ployed in  other  parallel  places,  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  passage 
under  examination  docs  not  refer  to  a  wife's  sister  at  all,  either  living  or 
deceased,  but  to  the  practice  of  keeping  any  female  as  concubine,  or  con* 
trading  maniage  with  such,  during  the  wife's  lifetime.  Accordinglyi 
without  doing  the  slightest  violence  to  the  original,  I  submit  that  the 
real  import  of  this  verse,  joined  as  it  is  with  the  verse  going  before,  is 
this : — "  Nor  shalt  thou  take  any  woman  for  an  associate,  to  uncover 
her  nakedness,  as  rival  to  the  other  wife,  {i.e.  'woman'  mentioned  in  verse 
17,)  during  her  lifetime."  Let  me  observe  here  that  the  word  i*wr  pro- 
perly  means  to  vex  by  rivalry,  and  nnK  signifies  an  "  aseociate"  more 
extensively  than  "  sister"  It  is  hence  clear  that  polygamy,  or  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  concubines,  is  what  is  prohibited ;  for  the  LXX  vermon 
renders  the  word  nny  in  this  place  avrt^tfXov,  i.  e.  a  rival,  so  does  the 
famous  John  Diodati,  and  their  united  authority  we  may  safely  homolo- 
gate. 

Farther^  this  18th  verse  is  not  itself  a  distinct  or  conclusive  prohibi- 
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tion,  but  merely  part  of  a  general  prohibitory  section,  which  begins  by 
the  verse  preceding,  and  includes  the  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter,  and 
which  are  to  be  taken  together  rather  than  separately.  Whereas,  from 
verse  6th  to  16th,  both  inclusive,  we  have  each  verse  as  a  separate  and 
independent  section,  containing  each  an  entire  and  distinct  prohibition, 
marked  individually  by  a  D  into  what  are  called  sectiones  minimce,  and 
each  sedio  minima  a  separate  prohibition,  the  same  as  in  the  Decalogue, 
where  each  D,  or  sectio  minima,  is  a  separate  command.  As  in  the 
command,  so  in  the  prohibition, — they  are  addressed  to  the  man,  in  the 
masculine  gender,  but,  as  in  all  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  include 
the  woman  also.  Therefore  whatever  is  commanded  or  prohibited  to 
the  one,  is  commanded  ur  prohibited  to  the  other.  On  this  basis  of  our 
moral  nature,  then,  which  we  cannot  ^nd  dare  not  disturb,  let  us  calmly 
approach  the  16th  verse  of  the  chapter  in  question.  The  English  version, 
which  is  a  good  rendering,  runs  thus,  "  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the 
nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife,  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness.*'  Now 
what  have  we  here  ?  It  is  this.  A  Divine  prohibition,  to  our  human 
nature,  not  to  contract  marriage  within  the  degrees  it  forbids,  viz.,  for 
the  man  not  to  marry  her  who  w,  or  at  any  time  «ta«,  his  brother's 
wife ;  and,  in  like  manner,  for  the  woman  not  to  marry  him  who  ia,  or 
at  any  time  was,  her  sister's  husband,  ( which  is  the  same  as  a  man's 
wife's  sister).  That  is  the  rule,  and  the  only  known  exception  to  it  is 
on  Divine  authority  (see  Deut.  xxv.  5,)  made  obligatory  for  a  special 
reason,  but  that  reason  having  passed  away  with  the  Jewish  polity,  the 
obligation  no  longer  exists.  I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  ask,  where 
is  the  authority,  or  even  the  permission  from  the  Bible,  for  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  or  for  a  woman  to  maiTy  her  deceased 
sister's  husband,  (which  is  the  same  thiilg)  ?  I  maintain  there  is  none. 
Nay,  but  I  have  shewn  it  to  be  forbidden  by  the  16th  verse.  Were  it 
necessary,  the  same  is  made  out  equally  clear  in  almost  all  the  prohibi- 
tory  sections,  especially  in  verse  10,  it  being  admitted  that  consanguinity 
and  affinity  are  the  same  in  such  cases.  The  wife  is  the  very  nearest 
relation  a  man  can  have,  if  so,  her  sister  is  surely  nearer  him  than  his 
son's  daughter,  or  daughter's  daughter,  who  are  said  to  be  his  own  na- 
kedness, though  two  generations  removed.  Nor  will  it  avdl  any  thing 
to  aver  that  the  prohibition  in  question  passed  away  with  the  Jewish 
time ;  no,  we  find  it  in  force  in  Christianity  (see  Matth.  xiv.  3,  4,) 
where  John  the  Baptist  censured  Herod  for  having  his  brother  Philip's 
wife. 

Finally,  Scripture  does  not  contradict  itself.  What  is  prohibited  by 
verse  16th  cannot  consequently  be  relaxed  by  verse  18th,  even  if  we 
take  the  conmion  translation  of  it.  Much  more  when,  as  I  have  shewn, 
a  more  natural  rendering  is  given  to  the  original,  will  it  appear  the  more 
dangerous  to  adopt  a  meaning  that  is  found  to  clash  with  the  Divine 
mandate,  as  contained  in  the  forementioned  verse. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  overhaul  the  decisions  of  the  learned  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  say  that  when 
cases  of  the  above  kin^  come  before  their  august  Court,  it  would  do  no 
hann,  and  perhaps  would  be  of  advantage,  it^  before  pronouncing  judg. 
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ment,  the  learned  Judges  would  take  to  "  amzandum"  the  study  of  tl 
18th  chapter  of  Leviticus. — I  am,  Sir,  Your  most  ohedient  Servant, 

A  Country  Minister. 
Jpri/3,  1856. 


THE  ORGAN  QUESTION.^ 

Op  this  volume,  consisting  of  200  pages^  only  some  35  pages  are  written 
hy  Dr  Candlish  himself.  The  Doctor  takes  another  method  of  giving 
his  sentiments  to  the  puhlic :  he  makes  another  person  speak  for  him. 
He  says : — 

^^  On  the  merits  of  the  question  I  hold  a  decided  opinion,  which  I  think 
I  could  myself  maintain  in  controversy,  but  which,  for  the  present,  I  mean 
to  defend  by  the  arguments  of  another ;  and  that  other,  a  man  whose  ability 
and  competency  cannot  easily  be  disputed." — P.  6. 

He  is  alluding  to  Dr  Porteous.     Again  he  says : — 

^^  My  task,  for  the  present,  is  done,  I  do  not  intend  to  ai^e  the  matter 
myself.'*— P.  31. 

Thus,  Dr  Candlish  gives  us  Dr  Porteous'  sentiments  as  his  own ;  and 
BO  we  could  argue  against  the  opinions  of  Dr  P.  as  if  they  were  those  of 
Dr  C.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  do  so,  since  any  remarks  we  have  to 
make  will  be  entirely  limited  to  the  matter  which  has  emanated  from 
the  Free  Church  Doctor.  Bald,  indeed,  the  Doctor's  "  Introductory 
Notice"  is  ;  but  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it. 

Dr  Candlish  deprecates  discussion  on  the  subject  of  worship  by  aid  of 
an  organ,  and  yet  what  so  likely  to  provoke  discussion  on  the  subject  as 
his  own  act  of  publishing  this  volume,  intended  for  the  public,  on  the 
organ  question  ?  Indeed  there  is  already  announced,  as  an  answer  to  Dr 
Candlish's  publication,  A  Vindication  of  the  Organ,  by  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman.'    True,  the  discussion  our  Doctor  dreads  is  qualified  thus : — 

"  I  dread  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  our  Presbyterian  Churches."— 
P.  5.  "  I  greatly  dread,  and  would  most  earnestly  deprecate,  any  procedure 
fitted  to  raise  this  question  in  our  Presbyterian  Churches.** — P.  12. 

By  Presbyterian  Churches,  he  unquestionably  means  Presbyterian  Church 
Courts.  Who  does  not  see  that  if  the  discussion  of  such  a  subject  be 
begim,  and  carried  on,  in  the  usual  way — that  is,  in  a  very  acrimonious 
way — in  the  Free  Church  Courts,  the  discussion  will  extend  in  widen- 
ing  circles,  or,  as  we  may  word  it,  it  will  descend  to  the  profanum  vuU 
gu8  of  the  laity  of  that  communion  ?  From  that  communion  it  will 
extend  to  other  Presbyterian  communions,  such  as  the  U.  P.'s, — ^but, 
indeed,  the  discussion  goes  on,  here  and  there,  among  the  U.  P.'s  already. 
As  Dr  Candlish  himself  says  in  another  place,  and  in  a  connection  some- 
what different : — 

^  The  Organ  Quostion :  Statements  by  Dr  Ritchie  and  Dr  Portaoiis,  for  and 
against  the  use  of  the  Organ  in  Public  Worsliip,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Presby- 
t^  of  GUisgow,  1807-8.  With  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  Robert  S.  Candhsh, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh.    Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 

'  Since  published. 
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^  "  The  controTeTsy  would  be  handed  down  to  kirk-sessions  and  congrega- 
tions ;  disputes  would  be  intenninable." — P.  12. 

In  the  course  of  his  introductory  observations,  our  Doctor  beholds^  and 
asks  his  readers  to  behold,  one  of  those  elements  which  are^  according  to 
him,  among  the  great  excellencies  of  Presbyterianisra ;  and  from  the 
excellency  which  he  here  beholds,  and  asks  us  to  behold^  a  very  particu- 
lar conclusion  is  to  be  drawn,  although  he  himself  has  not  specifically 
drawn  the  conclusion. 

'Mn  the  first  place,  let  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Presbyterian  churches 
be  kept  in  mind.  Where  Congregationalism  prevails,  either  avowedly,  as 
among  the  great  body  of  English  Nonconformists,  or  virtually,  as  in  the 
Englisli  Establishment,  uniformity  of  woi-ship  is  not  necessarily  a  condition 
of  union.  Among  our  Independent  brethren,  great  diversity  may  be  tole- 
rated, for  no  one  is  responsible  for  what  another  does ;  and  in  the  Church 
of  England,  all  sort  of  hymns  are  allowed,  and  the  service  is  conducted  in  all 
sorts  of  styles,  from  the  richest  ritualism  to  the  baldest  and  tamest  routine. 
On  the  Congregational  system,  every  pastor  with  his  people  may  take  his 
own  way, — one  using  instrumental  music,  and  another  condenming  the  use 
uf  it ;  and  yet  the  harmony  of  any  association  they  form  among  themselves 
may  remain  unbroken.  1  hb  may  or  may  not  be  a  recommendation  of  that 
system.  That  is  not  now  the  question.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  Presbyterianism.  Those  Presbyterians  who  disapprove  on 
conscientious  and  scriptural  grounds,  of  a  particular  mode  of  worsnip, — as, 
for  instance,  of  the  organ, — cannot  divest  themselves  of  responsibility  by 
merely  excluding  it  from  their  own  congregations.  They  are  bound  to  re- 
sist the  introduction  of  it  in  all  the  other  congregations  of  the  church  as  well 
as  in  their  own." — Pp.  0,  7,  8. 

In  short,  a  Presbyterian — say  a  Presbyterian  clerg3rman,  of  much  note, 
a  leader,  or  the  leader,  if  you  will,  of  the  body-^disapproves,  on  what  ho 
alleges  are  his  conscientious  and  scriptural  grounds,  of  the  uitroduction 
of  an  organ  into  his  own  congregation,  and  is  bound  also  to  resist  the 
introduction  into  all  other  congregations.  That  is  (who  does  not  see  it  ?) 
Dr  Candlish  says  he  has  conscientious  and  scriptural  grounds  for  exclud- 
ing an  organ  from  Free  St  George's,  and,  therefore,  he  is  bound — and  he 
wUl  fulfil  the  obligation — to  see  to  it,  that  no  congregation  of  the  Free 
Church  introduces  an  organ  into  their  building  ;  nay,  that  no  congrega- 
tion of  any  Presbyterian  communion  shall  introduce  an  organ  while  he 
keeps  silence. 

Although  our  author  keeps  himself  in  the  background,  as  far  as  argu- 
ing the  matter  is  concerned,  he  specifically  gives  us  hints  of  how  he 
would  conduct  the  controversy,  which  he  has  told  us  he  could  well  main- 
tain, if  he  came  forward  to  fight  the  battle  for  himself.  At  page  14  he 
tells  us,  that  he  is  ''  prepared  to  maintain,  cogent  arguments  can  be 
urged^  founded  both  on  reason  and  on  scripture,  against  the  practice," 
the  practice,  to  wit,  of  singing  in  church  buildings' by  the  aid  of  an  organ. 
At  pp.  7  and  11,  he  virtually  tells  us  the  same  thing.  According  to 
our  author,  then,  the  reasons  to  be  urged  against  sacred  organ-music  are, 
l^r,  The  practice  is  against  reason ;  and,  2dhf,  It  is  against  scripture. 
Fortunately  the  doctor  himself  has  not  given  us  much  reason  or  much 
scripture ;  but,  to  make  up  for  the  defect  in  quantity,  the  specimen  of  his 
arguments  which  he  bat  given  ui  carries  a  great  deal  in  it.    Who  could 
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have  thought  it  ?  but  behind  the  organ,  and  looming  in  the  distance, 
indeed  at  no  great  distance,  Dr  Candlish  beholds— circumcision  itself! 
Scotland  has  the  honour,  such  as  it  is,  of  being  the  country  most  pre- 
judiced  against  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God  ; 
and  Dr  Candlish  bears  the  beU^  as  yet,  among  Scotchmen  who  detest 
most  cordially  the  profane  organ.  But  far-sighted  as  the  Doctor  is  known 
to  be,  who  till  now  could  have  imagined  that  there  is  a  man  among  us 
who  can  see,  ayont  each  contemplated  *'  kist  o'  whistlei,"  the  possible  oc- 
currence  of  that  peculiar  Jewish  rite  ?  Dr  Candlish  says  his  *'  warning 
is  timely,"  (p.  6,)  and  it  is  for  those  members  of  the  Free  Church  who 
respect  and  will  adhere  to  the  whole  man  to  look  to  it.  Jf  they  have 
ever  wavered,  let  them  now  take  this  warning.  If  they  introduce  the 
organ,  they  must  sooner  or  later  become  Jews  according  to  "  the  sacer- 
dotal  system  in  all  its  fulness."  But  it  is  high  time  that  we  give  the 
passage  in  Dr  Candlish 's  "  Introductory  Notice"  which  warrants  us  in 
writing  as  we  have  just  done. 


''  It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  a  controversy  on  this  sabject,  or  of  its  i 
80  far  as  the  merits  of  the  question  are  concerned.  1  believe  that  it  is  a  qaes^ 
tion  which  touches  some  of  the  highest  and  deepest  points  of  Christian 
theoloj?y.  Is  the  temple  destroyed  ?  Is  the  temple  worship  wholly  super- 
seded f  Have  we,  or  have  we  not,  priests  and  samfices  among  us  now  t  Is 
the  temple  or  the  synagc^e  the  model  on  which  the  Church  of  the  New 
Testament  b  formed  ?  Does  the  Old  Testament  itself  point  to  anythhig  but 
"  the  iruit  of  the  lips"  as  the  peace-offering  or  thank-offering  of  goepel 
times  ?  Is  there  a  trace  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  other  mode  of  praise  ? 
For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  organ  be  admitted,  there  is  no 
barrier  in  principle  against  the  sacerdotal  system  in  all  its  fulness, — against 
the  substitution  again,  in  our  whole  religion,  of  the  formal  for  the  spiritual, 
the  symbolical  for  the  real.** — P.  32. 

Dr  Candlish  somewhere  speaks  slightingly  of  the  man  who  cannot  see 
the  difference,  in  principle,  between  a  tuning-pipe  or  pitch-fork  and  an 
organ.  We,  in  our  turn,  pity  the  man  who  sees,  in  the  contemplated 
use  of  organs  in  public  worship,  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  the 
whole  sacerdotal  system  of  the  Israelites. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  adverting  to  the  circumstance, 
that  our  Doctor  has  contrived  to  enliven  his  subject  with  a  little  merri- 
ment.    The  fun  of  the  following  passage  will  be  easily  perceived  :— 

'^  In  all  probability,  almost  as  often  as  a  party  of  strongminded  instm- 
mentalists  succeeded  in  erecting  an  organ-loft,  and  displaying  the  'kiiic^ 
whistles^*  some  unmanageable  handful  of  impracticable  psalm-singers  would 
be  driven  away  in  sore  disgust.** — P.  12. 

Again,  our  author  has  taken  the  organ  itself  as  a  word  which,  being 
played  upon,  may  yield  several  pieces  of  drollery.  He  speaks  of  the 
wrangle  which  "  our  organic  friends  are  for  introducmg,"  (p.  13.)  So 
we  have  an  "  in-organic  psalmody,"  (p.  10.)  Our  chemical  friends,  who 
are  in  the  daily  habit  of  applying  organic  and  inorganic  to  things  very 
different  from  " kitts  o'  whistles"  or  singing  unaccompanied  by  sounds 
from  such  "kists"  will  receive  this  attempt  to  filch  from  them  their 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies  with  s&re  disgust. 
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In  former  days,  before  the  invention  of  those  terrible  means  of  destruc- 
tion, against  which  the  strongest  armour  is  but  as  glass,  when  the  long 
bow,  cross-bow,  javelin,  and  sling  were  almost  the  only  missile  weapons, 
when  battles  were  decided  by  desperate  hand  to  hand  fighting,  in  which 
personal  strength,  sure  armour,  and  a  keen  blade  won  victory  and  fame, 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  evtTy  champion,  to  see  that  his  helm 
and  breastplate  were  of  proof,  and  his  sword  strong  and  well  tempered. 
Among  the  ancient  Arabs  and  Persians,  Indian  blades  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  highly  prized.  A  keen  brand  descended  as  a  valuable 
heirloom  from  generation  to  generation,  and  wonderful  tales  were  told 
of  its  virtues.  Romance  soon  heightened  the  colours  of  truth,  and  after 
his  death,  marvels  were  related  and  believed  of  the  sword  of  a  celebrated 
warrior.  Thus  Antar,  the  favourite  hero  of  Arabian  fiction,  was  said, 
with  his  sword  Dhami,  fashioned  out  of  a  thunderbolt,  to  have  cut  a 
horse  and  his  rider  in  twain  at  a  single  blow,  and  Ali,  the  lion  of  God, 
as  the  Moslems  termed  him,  once  bisected  a  hostile  cavalier  so  dexter- 
ously, that  the  two  halves  of  the  body  remained  together,  until  on  his 
horse's  starting,  they  fell  asunder.  The  s\vord  of  Sigurd,  to  forge  which 
Regin  the  smith  toiled  for  30  nights,  cut  through  rock  and  steel ;  the 
dwarfs  were  believed  to  be  the  most  skilful  armourers,  and,  in  Scandina- 
vian poetry,  we  often  hear  of  the  marvels  of  dwarf- tbrged  swords.  Pulci 
makes  the  Paladin  Rinaldo,  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  shear  off  20 
heads  at  a  single  sweep  of  Pusberta,  and,  in  trying  to  break  Durindana, 
lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pa}Tiims  after  that  fatal  field, 
Orlando  splits  a  rock  like  a  slate,  but  the  matchless  brand  remains  unin. 
jured.  The  ancient  Scandinavians  placed  a  high  value  upon  strong  and 
sharp  weapons  ;  "  they  took"  (says  Mallet)  "  particular  care  to  procure 
very  keen  swords,  which  they  inscribed  with  mysterious  characters,  and 
called  by  such  names  as  might  inspire  terror."  A  skilful  armourer  was  al- 
most as  much  reverenced  among  them  as  a  brave  warrior.  Verland  or  Wie- 
land  the  smith  was  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  these  wild  days,  the 
cherished  armourer  of  that  warlike  age.  He  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  in  Scandinavian  poetry,  and  his  history  is  given  at 
length  in  the  Wilkina  Saga.  His  father,  the  giant  Wade,  apprenticed 
him  to  the  smith  Mimur,  from  whom,  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Jutland.  Here  he  had  a  dispute  with  Amilias,  a  rival  armourer,  as 
to  which  of  them  could  forge  the  best  sword  ;  and,  as  the  most  convin. 
cing  proof  of  his  superiority,  he  cleft  Amilias  in  twain,  with  a  blade  of 
Buch  sharpness,  that  it  cut  through  helmet  and  harness  without  his  being 
aware  of  it,  until,  on  attempting  to  rise  from  his  seat,  he  fell  in  two 
halves. 

Northern  romance  often  commemorates,  in  eloquent  and  heart  stirring 
language,  the  swords  of  heroes,  and  the  strange  and  wild  adventures  con. 
nected  with  them.  His  trusty  brand  was  frequently  interred  along  with 
•  celebrated  warrior^  and  there  are  beautiful  old  Scandinavian  ballads. 
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recounting  the  daring  visits  of  adventurous  heroes  to  their  fathers'  grave?^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  precious  blade  from  the  depths  of  the  tomb. 
Thus  Hervor,  the  daughter  of  Argantyr,  visits  the  sepulchre  of  her  sire, 
alone  and  by  night,  to  win  from  its  bosom  his  famous  sword  Tyrfing ; 
and  Orm  the  son  of  king  Siegfried,  repairs  to  the  mountain,  where  his 
father  lies  buried,  and  obtains  from  him  his  sword  Birting,  with  which, 
according  to  the  old  Danish  ballad,  he  slays  the  giant  Bemer,  and  after- 
wards avenges  his  father's  death. 

Almost  every  distinguished  warrior  of  these  ancient  days,  both  in 
history  and  romance,  had  a  celebrated  sword.  The  Cid  had  Tizona  and 
Colada,  Ogier  the  Dane  (one  of  the  Paladins)  had  Cortana,  Wieland 
the  smith  had  Mimung,  and  Nagelring  belonged  to  Dietrich  of  Berne ; 
Siegifried,  the  hero  of  the  Niebelungenlied,  had  Balmung,  which  he  re- 
ceived  from  the  Princes  of  the  Niebelungen,  as  a  reward  for  the  trouble 
he  was  to  have  in  making  an  equitable  partition  of  their  father's  wealth 
between  them  ;  this  he  failed  in  performing,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
attacked  by  them,  and  their  followers,  but  all  fell  before  the  valour  of 
the  hero  and  the  keen  edge  of  Balmung.  Charlemagne's  sword  was 
called  Jo3'euse,  and  our  own  king  Arthur  had  Excalibur,  which,  under 
Merlin's  directions,  he  obtained  from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  According 
to  the  old  romance,  he  achieved  many  perilous  adventures,  and  won 
many  a  battle  with  that  good  sword ;  and,  when,  at  length,  he  lies 
mortally  stricken  by  his  traitorous  nephew  Mordred,  he  commissions  the 
last  of  the  renowned  fellowship  of  the  round  table,  to  restore  to  the  donor 
her  precious  gifl.  Sir  Bedivere's  delay  in  fulfilling  the  commands  of  the 
dying  king,  and  his  reluctance  to  part  with  Excalibur,  are  most  elo- 
quently described  in  the  romance,  upon  which  Tennyson  has  founded 
one  of  his  finest  poems  entitled  "  Mort  d'Arthur."  Here  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  that  noble  brand,  and  of  Sir  Bedivere's  unwillingness  to  restore  it 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake : — 

^'  Then  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled,  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt : 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  studs. 
Myriads  of  topaz  lights,  and  jacinth  work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled  as  he  stood 
This  way  and  tbut,  dividing  the  swift  mind 
In  act  to  throw ;  but  at  the  last  it  seemed 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  concealed, 
Than,  in  the  many  knotted  waterflags, 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the  marge." 

Certainly,  if  romance  and  poetry  can  confer  immortality,  the  memory 
of  Arthur  and  his  true  and  mighty  brand  will  last  as  long  as  the  land 
which  they  honoured. 

Archbishop  Turpin,  whose  extravagant  fictions  were  pronounced  au- 
thentic by  Pope  Calixtus  the  IL,  and  carefully  embodied  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  monks  of  St  Denis,  afterwards  furnishing  materials  to  many 
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of  the  most  distinguished  romancists  and  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  thus 
narrates  the  lamentation  of  the  Paladin  Roland,  for  his  sword  Durandal, 
after  the  desperate  struggle  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles,  where  he  had 
seen  all  his  friends  fall  around  him,  been  himself  mortally  wounded,  and 
had  cut  his  way  through  the  thickest  press  of  the  Saracens  to  die  alone. 
''  He  beheld  his  sword,  the  best  that  ever  was,  named  Durandal,  whiclff 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  giving  an  hard  stroke,  which  was  right  £eiir  and 
richly  made ;  the  handle  was  of  fine  beryl,  shining  marvellously  ;  on  it 
it  had  a  fair  cross  of  gold,  on  the  which  was  written  the  name  of  Jesus. 
It  was  so  good  and  fine  that  sooner  should  the  arm  fail  than  the  sword. 
He  took  it  out  of  the  sheath,  and  saw  it  shine  much  bright,  and  because 
it  should  change  his  master,  he  had  much  sorrow  in  his  heart,  and 
weeping,  he  said  in  this  manner  piteously :— '  Oh  !  sword  of  valor,  the 
fiEurest  that  ever  was,  thou  wast  never  but  fair,  nor  never  found  I  thee 
but  good !     Thou  hast  been  so  much  honoured  that  always  thou  bearest 
with  thee  the  name  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  Saviour  of  the  world,  which 
has  endowed  thee  with  the  power  of  God.     Who  may  comprehend  thy 
r   value  ?     Alas,  who  shall  have  thee  after  me?     Whosoever  hath  thee 
shall  never  be  vanquished ;  always  shall  he  have  good  fortune !     Alas, 
what  shall  I  moreover  say  for  thee,  good  sword  ?     Many  Saracens  have 
been  destroyed  by  thee ;  infidels  and  miscreants  have  been  slain  by  thee ; 
the  name  of  God  is  exalted  by  thee ;  by  thee  is  made  the  path  of  safety ! 
Oh,  how  many  times  have  I  by  thee  avenged  the  injury  made  to  God  ! 
Oh,  how  many  men  have  I  smitten  and  cut  asunder  by  the  middle ! 
Oh,  my  sword,  which  hast  been  my  comfort  and  my  joy,  wluch  never 
hurtest  person  that  might  escape  from  death.     Oh,  my  sword,  if  any 
person  of  no  value  should  have  thee,  and  I  knew  it,  I  should  die  for 
sorrow  !'     After  that  Roland  had  wept  enough,  he  had  fear  that  some 
Paynim  might  find  it  after  his  death.     Wherefore,  he  concluded  in  him- 
self to  break  it,  and  took  it  and  smote  upon  a  rock  with  all  his  might 
three  times  without  hurting  anything  the  sword,  and  cleft  the  rock  to 
the  earth,  but  could  in  no  wise  break  the  sword." 

When  the  Cid's  two  daughters  were  married  to  the  Counts  of  Carrion, 
their  &ther,  as  a  marriage  present,  bestowed  upon  his  sons-in-law  his 
two  &mous  swords,  Tizona  and  Colada.  But  after  his  daughters  had 
been  deserted  and  brutally  maltreated  by  their  proud  but  dastardly  hus- 
bands, he  recalled  his  gift,  and,  on  receiving  the  brands,  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  joy,  and  he  exclaimed,  '^  Ah  !  Tizona  and  Colada,  I  may 
well  call  you  the  best  swords  in  Spain,  not  bought  with  money,  but  with 
the  sweat  of  my  brow  in  battle.  I  gave  you  to  the  Counts  of  Carrion, 
that  with  you  they  might  do  honour  to  my  daughters,  but  ye  were  not 
made  for  dastards  like  them,  for  they  have  kept  you  famished  contrary 
to  your  wont,  and  have  not  fed  you  with  flesh,  nor  given  you  blood  to 
drink.  Happy  are  ye  that  have  been  released  firom  that  servitude  and 
returned  into  my  hands." 

Oehlenschloeger,  the  greatest  of  Danish  poets,  and  particularly  distin- 
guished for  the  skill  which  he  has  displayed  in  reviving  many  of  the  old 
Scandiiiayian  traditions,  in  one  of  his  ballads,  entitled  "  Uffe  the  Silent,** 
npresentt  hii  hero  as  being  unable  to  find  a  breastplate  large  enough  for 
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him,  and  as  breaking  every  sword  he  grasps.  At  length  his  father,  Ver- 
mund.  King  of  Denmark,  bethinks  him  of  a  famous  sword  forged  by  the 
dwarfs,  and  bestowed  upon  him  in  times  long  past  It  has,  however, 
been  buried  for  years,  but  is  disinterred  and  conferred  upon  UfTe,  who, 
armed  with  it,  goes  to  a  solitary  island  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  and 
there,  for  the  honour  and  crown  of  Denmark,  engages  two  strong  cham- 
pions and  slays  them  both.  His  old  blind  father,  King  Vermund,  who 
had  been  a  mighty  warrior  in  his  youth,  is  represented  as  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  listening  in  breathless  anxiety  to  the  noise  of  the  com* 
bat ;  at  length  when  Uffe  strikes  one  of  the  hostile  knights  to  the  earth, 
he  exclaims,  "  I  recognise  the  clash  of  my  sword,  the  people  praise  the 
valor  of  my  son." 

So  much  for  the  romance  of  swords ;  but  there  is  also  a  great  deal 
quite  as  interesting,  although  not  so  marvellous,  in  the  realities  connected 
with  them.  The  blades  of  Damascus,  Toledo,  and  Khorassan  used  to 
be  celebrated,  throughout  the  world,  for  their  keen  edge  and  perfect  tem- 
per, but  their  present  armourers  seem  to  have  lost  the  ancient  secret,  for 
the  swords  now  forged  at  those  places,  do  not  vindicate  their  former  claims  • 
to  distinction.  Very  fine  weapons  are  now  made  in  Europe  at  Klingen- 
thal  and  Solingen,  and  admirable  swords  can  be  forged  at  Birmingham, 
but  none  of  them  arc  equal  to  the  old  Damascus  blades,  or  to  those  now 
produced  at  Zlataoost  in  Siberia.  In  the  east,  very  large  sums  are  still 
given  for  a  well  tempered  and  finely  watered  sabre,  as  much  as  £500 
being  sometimes  paid  for  a  single  blade.  Captain  Abbott,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  admirable  judge  of  a  good  sword,  relates  that  during  hit 
mission  to  Khiva,  a  cowardly  night  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  the 
Turcomans,  and  that  one  of  his  servants,  who  was  armed  with  a  beauti- 
ful Damascus  blade,  belonging  to  Captain  Abbott,  used  it  to  guard  his 
head  from  the  united  attacki<  of  several  assailants,  many  of  whose  clubs 
of  soft  wood  were  divided  upon  its  edge  as  if  they  had  been  deal  shavingit 
The  finest  blades  of  the  present  day  are  forged  in  the  fabric  of  arms  at 
Zlataoost  in  Siberia,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Anossoff,  of  the 
corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Anny,  who  has  revived  the 
secret  of  Damascene  blades,  and  carried  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  ancient  weapons,  and  which  cannot  be  approached 
by  the  manufacture  of  any  eastern  nation  at  present  existing.  These 
Siberian  blades  possess  one  great  advantage  over  the  ancient  swords  ;  they 
combine,  in  an  equal  degree,  edge  and  elasticity,  some  even  of  those 
which  are  condemned  for  insufficient  temper,  requiring  to  be  bent  double 
and  back  again  several  times,  before  they  can  be  broken.  The  orientali 
judge  of  the  goodness  of  a  sword  of  damask  steel,  not  by  subjecting  it  to 
actual  tests,  but  by  its  water,  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  and  the  play 
of  colours  on  the  blade ;  and  Colonel  Anossoff  says,  that  they  are  seldom 
deceived  in  their  judgment.  The  weapons  most  esteemed  are  those  which 
bear  the  names  of  Daban  and  Khorassan,  and  the  same  authority  asserts 
that  "  a  well  tempered  sabre  of  good  damask  will  easily  sever  bones,  iron 
nails,  and  the  most  fiimsy  kerchief  that  floats  in  the  air."  In  this  coun- 
try we  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  a  blade  by  its  elasticity,  but 
this  is  a  very  imperfect  criterion,  for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ease 
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in  former  days,  none  of  the  Damascus  blaiea  at  present  to  be  met  with, 
although  sharp  and  well  tempered,  possess  the  property  of  elasticity ; 
neither  do  those  forged  in  Egypt,  which  Captain  Abbott  considers  the 
finest  of  all  oriental  swords.  Those  noble  weapons  have  an  unrivalled 
edge,  and  a  most  exquisite  water,  but,  although  not  brittle,  they  cannot 
be  termed  elastic ;  they  are,  however,  generally  so  massive,  as  to  render 
elasticity  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as  they  will  resist  almost  any 
concussion  to  which  a  sabre  can  be  exposed.  Their  colour  is  a  very  pale 
asure.  The  streaks  on  the  blades  are  delicate,  elegantly  waved,  and 
curved,  and  nothing  can  excel  them  in  beauty,  firmness,  or  keeness  of 
edge.  The  Persians  term  them  misrai,  that  is  Egyptian,  and  believe  that 
they  will  sever  steel. 

We  shall  conclude  this  dissertation  on  swords,  by  quoting  Colonel 
AnossofiTs  enumeration  of  the  various  requisites  to  form  a  perfect  damask 
blade,  that  is  a  perfect  blade  of  the  best  material  that  can  possibly  be 
employed  in  swoni  forging.  He  states  that  the  Damascene,  like  written 
chajraeters,  consists  of  points,  right  lines,  and  curves,  which  servo  to  in- 
'dicate  and  distinguish  the  quality  of  the  damask ;  and  he  then  describes 
feur  kinds  of  it,  beginning  with  the  least  valuable.  "  First;  the  damask 
formed  principally  of  right  lines  almost  parallel,  denotes  the  lowest  qual- 
ity of  damask.  Second;  when  the  right  lines  become  shorter,  and  are 
partly  replaced  by  curves,  they  denote  a  better  quality  than  the  first. 
Tkird ;  when  the  lines  are  interrupted,  show  points,  and  when  the  di- 
mensions of  the  curves  increase,  this  is  a  still  better  symptom.  Fourth  ; 
when  the  interrupted  lines  become  still  shorter ;  or  rather  when  they 
change  to  points,  as  they  increase  in  number,  so  as  to  form  in  the  breadth 
of  the  steel  here  and  there,  as  it  were,  nets  interlined  by  threads,  which 
undulate  in  divers  directions  from  one  net  to  the  other.  In  this  case  the 
damask  approaches  peifection.  Finally,  when  the  nets  open  further  to 
form  figures  resembling  grapes,  or  when  they  occupy  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  steel,  and  partake  it,  in  nearly  equal  articulations,  in  that  case, 
the  damask  may  be  recognised  as  of  the  highest  possible  quality." 

Another  feature  by  which  damask  may  be  understood  is  the  hue  of 
its  ground ;  the  deeper  the  tint  the  more  perlect  the  metal.  The  play 
of  colours  on  the  blade,  when  its  sur&ce  is  subjected  to  an  oblique  light, 
is  also  another  important  peculiarity, — when  the  surface  assumes  a  red 
hue,  and  the  play  of  colours  is  plainly  perceptible,  the  damask  is  of  very 
high  quality.  No  art  can  produce  the  red  hue  upon  inferior  damask. 
The  perfect  damask,  in  which  all  the  above  requisites  are  united,  will  in 
no  case  fail  in  the  following  properties ; — perfect  malleability  and  ducti- 
lity; the  hardest  possible  substance  afler  tempering ;  the  keenest  possible 
edm,  and  elasticity  when  properly  tempered. 

But  if  a  keen  and  strong  sword  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  war- 
rior of  former  days,  a  swifl,  powerful,  and  docile  horse  was  of  scarcely 
lev  value  ;  and  both  history  and  romance  furnish  us  with  many  affect- 
ing examples  of  the  attachment  subsisting  between  the  champion  and  his 
faithful  steed.  Homer  has  celebrated  the  horses  of  Achilles  of  immortal 
strain,  and  those  of  Rhesus  "  swifl  as  the  wind  and  white  as  winter  snow." 
Bustum^  the  Peruan  Hercules,  had  a  horse  named  Rushk,  which  carried 
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him  through  many  of  his  most  terrible  adventures.  Abjer,  the  hone  of 
Antar,  had  been  coveted  by  the  kings  of  India  and  Pernio  and  hit  owner 
competed  poems  in  praise  of  his  swiftness^  strength,  and  fire.  The  name 
of  Bucephalus,  the  charger  of  Alexander,  is  almost  as  well  known  as  that 
of  his  master ;  he  was  honoured  after  his  death  and  a  town  baUt  to  hii 
memory.  He  would  suffer  none  to  mount  him  but  his  great  master; 
and  CcBsar  also  had  a  horse  who  would  carry  no  other  rider.  Many 
great  commanders  have  been  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 
Pompey  the  Great,  Csesar,  and  Alexander  were  all  accomplished  cava- 
liers. Livy  tells  us  that  the  Nuroidians  took  a  second  horse  with  them 
into  the  field,  upon  which  they  would  spring  in  the  heat  of  the  battlei 
thus  exchanging  a  wearied  charger  for  a  fi^h  one.  Among  the  Parthiani, 
not  only  war,  but  even  the  ordinary  business  of  life  was  transacted  on 
horseback,  and  the  most  marked  distinction  between  fireemen  and  serfr 
was,  that  the  former  rode  whilst  the  latter  walked.  The  battle  charger 
was  oflen  trained  to  combat,  and  to  put  forth  his  strength  on  his  master's 
behalf  when  hard  pressed  by  the  foe ;  and  the  Mamelukes  boasted  th^t 
their  horses  could  distinguish  an  enemy,  and  would  attack  him  widi 
their  teeth  and  hooves,  at  a  given  gesture  or  word  of  command. 

In  the  Scandinavian  Edda,  Gudrun,  the  wife  of  Sigurd,  narrating  the 
death  of  her  warrior-husband,  (whose  horse,  afler  his  master's  miffdff, 
had  come  gallopping  into  the  Ting  or  assembly  of  the  people  with  UoodU 
stained  saddle  and  housings,)  thus  speaks : — **  Weeping,  I  went  to  talk  to 
Grani  the  blood-sprinkled ;  of  his  master  I  asked  him ;  then  hung  down 
Groni  moumfiiUy  his  head,  for  the  creature  knew  that  his  lord  mi 
dead."  Orlando's  horse,  according  to  Pulci,  had  no  sooner  caixied  hit 
master  from  the  press  and  strife  of  Roncesvalles,  than  he  knelt  down  si 
if  to  take  leave,  and  say,  I  have  brought  you  to  your  place  of  rest,  isd 
then  sunk  dead  at  his  feet.  ''  Orlando  cast  water  on  him  firom  the  fom- 
tain,  not  wishing  to  believe  him  dead  ;  but  when  he  found  it  to  no  par- 
pose,  he  wept  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  human  being,  addressing  him 
by  name,  and  asking  his  pardon  if  ever  he  had  done  him  wrong.  Tke 
horse  at  these  words  opened  his  eyes  a  little,  looked  kindly  on  his  mas- 
ter, and  so  stirred  never  more." 

What  Bucephalus  was  to  Alexander,  Babieca  was  to  the  Cid,  a  fidtb- 
ful  servant  through  an  adventurous  career,  and  the  sharer  of  his  perils  in 
many  a  hard  stricken  field.  He  fell  into  his  master's  hands  when  but  a 
colt.  The  young  Cid  had  asked  his  god&ther  to  give  him  a  hors^  and 
received  permission  to  choose  for  himself,  on  which  he  selected  a  poor 
and  mean  looking  colt.  "  Booby,"  (Babieca)  said  his  godiather, ''  a  sad 
choice  hast  thou  made."  "  Nay,"  (replied  the  Cid)  ''a  right  good  horse 
will  this  be."  But  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  Babieca.  Whoi  the 
Cid  was  besieged  in.,  Valencia,  by  King  Bucar  of  Morocco  and  a  vast 
host,  he  gave  his  wife  Ximena  the  following  injunctions  before  going  out 
to  battle  against  them : — 

<<  Should  God  will  that  Babieca 

Suit  the  strife  alone  this  day ; 
without  his  lord  returain^ 
At  thy  gate  aloud  should  neigh ; 
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^'  Open  to  him  and  careas  hioi, 

Let  him  well  bo  housed  and  fed,-* 
He  who  well  his  master  serveth 
Right  well  should  be  guerdoned.*' 

On  one  occasion  the  Cid  wished  to  present  Babieca  to  his  liege  lord 
King  Alfonso^  as  it  was  a  shame  that  so  noble  a  steed  should  be  bestrode 
by  any  but  a  king,  and  mounted  to  make  him  go  '^  as  when  his  nostrils 
smelt  the  Moor.**  And  the  result  is  thus  given  in  another  old  Spanish 
ballad:—  ^ 

^  Thus,  to  and  fro  a  rushing,  the  fierce  and  furious  steed, 
He  snapt  in  twain  his  hi£er  rein : — '  God  pity  now  the  Cid,' 
*  God  pity  Diaz,'  cried  the  lords : — but  when  they  looked  again 
They  saw  Ruy  Diaz  ruling  him  with  the  fragment  of  his  mn ; 
They  saw  him  proudly  ruling,  with  gesture  firm  and  calm, 
Like  a  true  lora  commanding, — and  obeyed  as  by  a  lamb. 

^'  And  80  he  led  him  foaming  and  panting  to  the  king. 
But,  '  No,'  said  Don  Alphonso,  ^  it  were  a  sliamcful  thing 
That  peerless  Babieca  should  ever  be  bestrod 
Ey  any  mortal  but  Birar — Mount,  mount  again  my  Cid.' " 

Babieca  survived  his  master  for  two  years,  and,  according  to  the  Cid's 
dying  commands,  bore  his  corpse  fastened  to  the  saddle,  armed,  with 
Tizona  in  his  right  hand,  to  his  last  battle  against  King  Bucar  and  the 
Moorish  host,  when  the  terror  of  the  dead  Cid  won  the  field  for  the 
Christians.  According  to  the  chroniclers,  Babieca  carried  his  lord  for 
forty  years ;  and,  in  his  last  will,  the  Cid  thus  notices  his  noble  charger : 
"  When  ye  bury  Babieca,  dig  deep ;  for  shameful  thing  were  it,  that  he 
should  be  eat  by  curs,  who  hath  trampled  down  so  much  currish  flesh  of 
Moon."  The  Cid  sleeps  beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the 
Monastery  of  San  Pedro  da  Cardena,  and  his  faithful  steed  lies  buried 
before  the  gate  of  the  same  convent. 

Enchanted  swords,  impenetrable  armour,  and  winged  steeds  now  exist 
but  in  tales ;  the  age  of  romance  is  gone ;  but  the  chivalry  of  that  age 
still  bums  brightly  in  the  land  of  King  Arthur.  And  never  did  Laun- 
celot  or  Tristram  encounter  greater  odds,  or  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne 
display  more  dauntless  courage,  than  those  600  true  and  brave  hearts, 
who,  at  Balaclava,  charged  across  that  valley  of  death  and  rode  to  certain 
destruction,  as  if  to  a  bridal.  All  honour  to  the  brave  who  fell ;  health 
•ad  Itmg  life  to  those  who  survive. 
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Wb  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Brodie  still  cherishes  literary  aspirations, 
and  that  former  rough  treatment  has  not  induced  him  to  throw  down  his 
pen  in  despur.     When  v«re  speak  of  rough  treatment,  we  do  not  refer  to 
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our  own  handling,  as  we  have  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  be  gentle 
in  our  criticism,  towards  all  maiden  and  modest  efforts.  We  allude  to  a 
ferocious  attack  made  many  years  ago  by  the  Witne9$  on  a  work  by  Mr 
Brodie,  which  had,  if  we  remember  well,  the  alphabet  for  its  subject 
Its  truculent  spirit  could  be  borne — ^but  its  biting  sarcasm  and  cutting  ridi- 
cule were  no  doubt  thought,  by  the  editor,  sufficient  to  make  mince  meat  of 
a  much  more  formidable  subject  than  the  unfortunate  author.  We  are  glad 
that  his  literary  life  has  survived  the  unmerciful  treatment,  and  that  he 
is  willing  once  more  to  brave  hostile  criticism.  The  catastrophe  of  1843 
may  have,  in  the  eye  of  his  editorial  enemy,  atoned  for  his  literary  short- 
comings, and  his  new  work  may  now  be  received  with  more  favour. 
However  this  may  be,  the  worthy  author  may  confidently  throw  himself 
on  our  tender  mercies,  for  we  have  a  hearty  and  generous  sympathy 
with  the  ill-used,  especially  when  they  have  spirit  enough  not  to  succumb 
tamely  to  the  literary  despot. 

The  present  work  is  a  highly  creditable  one,  and  the  author  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  show  himself  again  in  print.     As  in  the  work  which  reowved 
such  cruel  treatment,  the  author  has  wisely  given  himself  a  wide  berth. 
In  the  former  he  ranged  over  all  languages  known  and  unknown;  in 
the  present,  his  theme  is  all  created  intelligences,  whether  they  be  in 
earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell.     All  wise  and  considerate  preachers  make 
sure  of  a  largp  enough  subject  before  they  start  their  discourse.     They 
do  not  rush  wildly  in  medias  res  lest  they  should  come  to  the  end  of 
their  tether  before  they  are  half  done.     They  wisely  be^n  at  the  benn- 
ning,  and  work  onwwds.     They  begin  with  the  creation  and  the  rail, 
and  by  a  slow  but  sure  sequence,  at  last  come  to  the  point.     They  es- 
chew, as  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  the  dashing  practice  of  some,  who 
come  to  the  point  at  once  without  laying  a  solid  and  elaborate  bans. 
Mr  Brodie  adopts  the  wiser  plan,  and  even  with  all  his  precaution^  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to  an  expedient  which  many  a  preacher  feels 
necessary  when  bufifetting  the  billows  of  an  idealess  ocean,  and  finding 
no  sure  resting  place  for  his  feet.     The  expedient  we  refer  to  is  that  rf 
falling  back  on  shreds  of  old  sermons  that  are  caught  with  avidity  amidst 
the  sea  of  confusion.     Notwithstanding  the  wide  range  chalked  out  for 
himself,  our  excellent  author  has  filled  nearly  the  latter  two- thirds  of  lus 
volume  with  what  evidently  appears  to  be  bits  of  old  discoiuves.     We 
don't  at  all  quarrel  with  this,  for  they  are  quite  unexceptionable,  and 
we  are  thankful  for  them.     We  only  mention  the  thing  to  shew  how 
needful  it  is,  before  sitting  down  to  write  on  any  subject,  to  see  that  it  is 
wide  enough.     Why  should  we  complain  when  we  have  within  the 
compass  of  136  small  pages,  the  following  topics  unfolded  to  us, — ^the 
bodily  constitution  of  man — the  mental  constitution  of  man — the  angels 
— devils— man  in  his  primitive  condition.     Such  a  condensation  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  and  in  this  age  of  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  this 
rapid  route  to  knowledge  is  peculiarly  appropriate.     It  crossed  our  mind 
when  reading  this  part  of  the  volume,  that  the  treatise  was  written  for 
the  Burnett  prize,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  several  hundreds  that 
proved  unsuccessful.     Many  of  these  unfortunate   treatises  have  been 
published  by  their  authors,  so  that  our  literature  is  at  present  peculiarly 
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rich  in  treatises  on  natural  theology.  The  authors  of  these  treatises,  in 
general,  appeal  very  confidently  to  the  public  tribunal  for  an  impartial 
decision,  believing  that  they  will  have  fair  play,  that  is  a  decision  in 
their  favour,  before  such  a  court.  We  think,  however,  that  the  public 
is  not  at  all  inclined  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  appointed  judges. 
Whatever  Mr  Brodie  thinks,  he  very  modestly  gives  no  expression  to 
his  opinion  as  to  his  own  merits,  but  we  can  honestly  say  of  his  work, 
that  it  is  far  more  meritorious  than  the  treatise  of  Principal  Brown,  which 
gained  the  first  prize  at  the  previous  competition.  Though  he  may  gain 
but  small  revenue  of  honour  or  emolument  the  work  is  by  no  means 
profitless.  The  requisite  reading  and  the  composition  must  have  beguiled 
many  an  hour,  and  ministered  much  calm  enjoyment  in  these  days  of  noise 
and  contention.  We  wish  more  Free  Church  ministers  would  occupy 
themselves  in  a  similar  way.  It  would  soothe  their  minds  amidst  their 
many  fretting  cares,  and  be  better  for  their  flocks  as  well  as  themselves. 
We  are  sure  there  can  be  no  rancorous  spirit  in  Mr  Brodie's  flock,  and 
happy,  we  doubt  not,  is  the  parish  minister  who  has  such  a  calm  and 
philosophic  colleague  to  work  with.  Lamentable  must  be  the  condition 
of  a  minister  who  has  no  such  resource,  and  whose  only  literature  is  the 
rancorous  columns  of  a  sectarian  newspaper. 

The  author  has  read  a  good  deal  on  physiology  and  natural  history, 
though  his  reading  is  not  quite  up  to  the  times.  He  for  example  elo- 
quently alludes  to  the  lungs  as  the  centre  of  heat  to  the  whole  body. 
They  are  compared  to  a  stove,  where  charcoal  is  burnt  and  which  radiates 
heat  to  the  whole  body.  This  was  the  view  current  a  good  many  years 
ago,  but  another  theory  has  superseded  it.  According  to  this  theory  the 
whole  body  acts  as  a  stove,  the  carbon  being  burned  not  merely  in  the 
lungs  but  throughout  the  whole  body,  just  as  the  coals  of  Newcastle  are 
not  burned  there,  but  distributed  throughout  all  the  hearths  in  the  land. 
The  small  corpuscles  of  whicli  the  blood  is  composed,  act  as  carriers  of 
oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  \  irious  tissues  of  the  body  where  the  car- 
bon  to  be  ignited  is  found.  Tim  heat  of  the  body  is  then  generated 
wherever  the  blood  flows.  A  gain,  as  to  the  embryo  in  the  egg,  he  says 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  future  being  till  afler  some  period  of  incu- 
bation. Now  it  is  found  that  the  egg,  as  soon  as  it  is  begun  to  be  formed 
in  the  body  of  the  female,  has  a  germinal  spot  which  indicates  future 
life,  at  the  period  of  fecundation  this  germinal  spot  or  vesicle  changes 
into  the  embryonic  vesicle,  so  that,  at  no  period  of  the  egg's  existence  is 
there  wanting  some  trace  of  future  life.  In  regard  to  histinctive  opera- 
tions, he  classes  under  this  head  certain  phenomena  which  are  now  re- 
garded as  reflex  acts,  such  as  sucking  in  the  child,  swallowing,  breathing, 
deeping.  Those  are  totally  different,  in  their  nature,  from  those  opera- 
tions which  are  usually  regarded  as  instincts,  and  which  imply  volition, 
though  no  intelligent  purpose. 

The  books  on  mental  science,  which  the  author  appears  to  have  con- 
suited^  are  not  of  a  very  recent  date,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  stated 
that  "  all  writers  on  mental  phenomena,  and,  we  may  add,  all  men  who 
have  ever  thought  on  the  suUect  at  all,  agree  in  dividing  the  properties 
of  mind  into  two  daises."     We  can  assure  him  that  at  the  present  day 
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a  triad  is  more  popular  among  philoBophers  than  a  dual  arrangement  of 
mental  phenomena.  We  fear  that,  when  he  looks  into  the  noTelUes  of 
the  day,  he  will  find  that  there  has  heen  sad  haYOC  made  with  aU  his 
old  college  ideas,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  propositioni  in 
Euclid,  the  world  has  heen  extremely  fickle  on  every  suhject,  and  that, 
if  it  could,  it  would  revolutionise  the  very  axioms  of  Euclid  himself. 

In  these  days  of  hookmaking,  in  which  old  things  are  in  Ttdn  made  to 
wear  the  semblance  of  novelty,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  an  original  idea 
or  observation.  The  following  is  a  case  of  independent  research  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  "  The  writer  of  these  remarks  happened  one  day  to 
find  a  wild  bees'  nest,  the  entrance  to  which  some  school  boys  had 
covered  with  stones.  He  removed  the  rubbish  that  obstructed  the  path, 
and  sat  down  at  a  little  distance  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  insects. 
Whenever  a  bee  came  out  of  the  nest  it  stood  still  for  the  moment  as  if 
looking  astonished  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  It  then  surveyed 
the  entrance,  some  of  them  walked  round  it,  and  when  it  took  wing  it 
fiew  round  and  round  the  hole,  gradually  enlarging  the  circle  of  its  fii^t, 
as  it  rose  higher  in  the  air  and  then  darted  ofif  in  quest  of  its  stores. 
The  bees  that  had  been  absent  in  the  field,  when  the  stones  were  remov- 
ed,  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  the  entrance,  in  fact,  many  of 
them  did  not  find  it  at  all ;  but  those  that  had  been  in  the  nest  when 
the  change  was  made,  and  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  entrance  before  their  departure,  flew  directly  to 
the  hole  when  they  returned  with  their  burdens."  This  picture  of  rural 
research  we  like  exceedingly,  and  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
the  spectacle  of  the  philosophic  divine  sitting  upon  a  stone^  watching  the 
burly  bumble  bees,  with  their  yellow  jackets,  and  their  well  packed  legs, 
hastenmg  home  from  a  far  journey.  The  purport  of  the  observation  is 
to  prove,  that  when  a  bee  sallies  forth  from  the  door  of  its  nest  it  knows 
how  to  get  back,  and  that  if  the  old  door  be  shut  and  a  new  one 
opened,  it  is  puzzled  how  to  get  in.  We  think  this  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, and  we  do  not  mean  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  the  obter- 
Yation,  but  we  would  like  to  know  how  he  managed  to  identify  the 
troops  of  bees  as  they  returned  to  the  nest, — how  distinguish  those  that 
had  passed  through  the  door  in  question,  and  those  who  had  not.  We 
would  advise  him,  when  he  repeats  the  observation,  if  he  has  no  better 
plan  of  identification,  to  put,  not  exactly  salt  on  the  tail,  but  some 
coloured  powder  on  the  downy  back  of  the  ci-eature,  or  tie  a  thread  round 
one  of  its  legs.  We  have  heard  of  such  expedients  before  this,  and  it 
is  in  such  nice  contrivances  that  the  beauty  of  philosophic  research  con- 
sists. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  that,  with  such  inviting  subjects, 
as  the  classification  and  nature  of  hWen  and  unfallen  angels,  he  has  not 
in  the  least  given  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  but  has  stated,  in  the  most 
unambitious  way,  the  orthodox  views  with  which  we  have  been  CEuniliar 
from  our  childhood.  Nothing  will  take,  now  a- days,  on  these  subjects 
without  a  spice  of  speculation,  but  the  author  wisely  treads  the  beaten 
path,  and  contents  himself  vrith  the  most  orthodox  views.  People,  in 
these  evil  times,  must  have  excitement  in  religious  booksi,  and,  #e  are 
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Boiry  to  8Ay,  that  a  sprinkling  of  heresy,  or  something  very  near  to  it^ 
it  a  Tery  common  way  to  giro  zest  to  religious  disquisition.     As  long  as 
a  man  drives  along  the  middle  of  the  road  in  safety,  no  person  takes 
notice  of  him,  hut  let  him  urge  his  chariot  wheels  along  the  very  edge 
of  a  precipice,  or  let  him  graze  a  locomotive  engine  at  a  level  crossing, 
and  all  eyes  are  riveted  upon  him.     A  like  excitement  is  felt  when  a 
man  writes  with  the  fetters  of  an  orthodox  creed,  yet  treads  on  the  very 
verge  of  heresy.     Mr  Brodie  eschews  all  such  sources  of  excitement. 
He  keeps  in  the  very  middle  of  the  road,  far  from  the  kerh  stone.     He 
propounds  only  such  views  as  have  been  embalmed  in  orthodox  creeds  for 
centuries  back.    If  there  is  thus  a  loss  in  interest,  there  is  a  gain  in  truth. 
The  only  point  on  which  the  author  appears  to  verge  towards  heresy 
is  where  he  endeavours  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  fall  of  Satan.     We  fear  that  in  order  to  sink  Satan  a  step  lower 
than  man,  he  has  elevated  our  fallen  nature  a  step  higher  than  is  duo  to 
it.     His  position  is,  that  while  the  faculties  of  devils  are  perverted,  those 
of  man  are  only  disordered  or  impaired.     This  hardly  squares  with  a 
rigid  Calvinism,  but  we  acquit  the  author  of  all  intentional  heresy.     An 
awkward  driver,  though  wishing  to  keep  the  middle  road,  may  uninten- 
tionally drive  against  a  lamp  post.     Dr  Candlish  we  hope  will  not  come 
down  upon  him.     He  likes  a  dash  of  quasi  heresy  himself,  and  will,  we 
trust,  be  tolerant  towards  his  obscurer  brother. 

The  latter  and  chief  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  discourses  of 
good  average  ability,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  well  and 
plainly  stated.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  read  much  of  them,  but 
we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  all  is  right.  It  is  told  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  when  a  boy,  he  could  give  the  best  account,  on  the  Sabbath 
evening,  of  the  sermon  preached  at  church,  though  it  was  his  invariable 
practice  to  fall  asleep  whenever  the  heads  of  discourse  were  given  out 
The  explanation  was,  that  he  could  always  calculate  what  the  minister 
would  say  under  each  head,  and  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  strain  his  at- 
tention, when  he  might  come  to  the  same  result  by  a  much  simpler 
process.  Now  the  discourses  hi  question  have  a  like  advantage ;  when 
you  read  the  heading,  you  are  quite  sure  what  is  to  follow,  and  need 
not  have  the  least  apprehension  that  any  wayward  notion  will  be 
broached. 

When  the  state  of  our  first  parents  are  alluded  to  in  the  pulpit,  or  in 
the  religious  treatise,  it  is  commonly  the  case,  that  poetic  diction  and 
glowing  metaphor  are  employed  to  depict  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Our 
author  does  not  see  the  need  of  this  poetic  elevation,  and  speaks  of  Adam 
as  of  any  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance.  He  says  that  he  must  have 
possessed  a  great  **  degree  of  bodily  vigour  and  activity,"  that  he  must 
faave  enjoy^  *'  perfect  and  uninterrupted  good  health,"  and  that  he  was 
.a  man  of  acute  observation  and  clear  memory.  If  we  ventured  to  hint 
at  anything  like  a  &ult  in  the  book,  we  would  say  that  when  treating 
of  certain  delicate  subjects  in  physiology,  he  states  things  a  little  too 
broadly  and  undisguisedly.  It  would  be  all  very  well  if  the  book  was 
■ddresied  only  to  grave  divines  of  the  steiner  sex,  but  as  younger  and 
gentler  eyw  may  gUmoe  over  the  pages,  it  would  be  well  in  future  edi. 
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lions,  to  use  a  little  more  periphrasis  and  disguise.  We  conclude  by 
recommending  the  work  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers/  and  the  author  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Free  Church  authorities  who  may  have  professcmal 
dignities  at  their  disposal. 
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Wb  are  again  in  the  thick  of  the  education  controversy.  After  a  brief 
pause  the  contending  parties  have  buckled  on  their  armour^  and  once 
more  are  prepared  to  renew  the  fight  with  redoubled  vigour.  As  Cur  ai 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  concerned^  the  question  is  very  much  compli- 
cated by  the  position  of  our  missionary  institutions  in  India.  The  edu- 
cational problem  has  many  aspects,  but  it  certainly  was  not  anUeipated 
that  India  should  present  a  new  view  that  cannot  be  evaded  in  attempt- 
ing a  solution.  The  principles  which  hold  at  home  must  be  equally 
valid  abroad,  and  hence  the  importance  at  the  present  moment  of  the 
India  education  question. 

To  prepare  for  the  coming  conflict  in  the  ensuing  Assembly,  we  have 
had  the  advantage  of  witnessing  a  passage  at  arms,  between  the  two 
doughty  champions  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  They  have  in- 
troduced the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  public  by  a  war  of  personalities, 
which  has  most  effectually  secured  the  attention  of  the  Church.  We 
deplore  such  personalities  in  controversy,  just  as  we  deplore  bloodshed  in 
war.  But  while  we  deplore,  we  may  be  also  allowed  to  point  out  the 
incidental  advantages.  Just  as  war  is  not  improductive  of  good,  so  one 
unmistakeable  advantage  of  this  personal  attack  is  that  an  attention  will 
be  secured  to  the  question  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.  How 
very  difficult  it  is  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  indeed  in  all  assemblies, 
to  fix  the  attention  of  members  on  the  discussion  of  abstract  principles;  but 
even  the  most  somnolent  are  aroused,  and  prick  up  their  ears  when 
anything  like  a  personal  encounter  is  expected,  and  by  this  indirect 
means  a  little  attention  is  secuied  to  the  principle  that  elicited  the  per- 
sonalities. We  hope  then  that  the  two  champions  will  be  consoled  with 
this  view  of  the  case  ;  and  when  the  one  retires  beyond  the  shoulder  of 
Arthur's  seat,  and  the  other  beneath  the  shade  of  St  Mungo's,  they  will 
not  nurse  their  wrath,  or  cherish  the  secret  suspicion  that  they  must  have 
made  a  rather  foolish  figure  before  the  world.  We  can  assure  them  that 
the  good-natured  world  will  be  quite  ready  to  forget  their  wrath  or  their 
folly,  if  they  make  their  personalities  only  a  prelude  to  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  in  hand.  Better  any  day  to  have  a  little  bunt 
of  wrath,  and  have  God's  truth  plainly  spoken,  than  to  have  it  smothered 
with  oily  blandness  and  courteousness  of  speech  ; — better  life  with  the 
crash  of  war  than  death  with  its  undisturbed  repose. 

We  feel  persuaded  that  India  will  furnish  the  key  to  the  Bolaticm  of 
the  great  educational  problem  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Despatch 
in  question  will  furnish  the  cypher  to  these  strange  educational  hiemgly- 
phics  which  have  been  so  long  puzzling  men's  minds.  The  present  position 
of  th«>  public  mind  in  regard  to  education,  reminds  us  very  much  of  the 
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position  of  astronomers  towards  NeptUne  before  its  discovery.  Bouvard's 
tables  of  the  motions  of  Uranus,  clearly  indicated,  at  least  gave  the  strong- 
est presumption  of,  an  exterior  planet,  and  there  was  a  growing  conviction, 
that  there  must  be  an  unknown  planet  to  account  for  the  disturbances. 
But  for  a  long  period  they  groped  in  vain  ;  it  eluded  their  grasp  when 
they  thought  they  had  fairly  caught  it.  Still  these  attempts  were  useful 
though  unsuccessful.  They  stimulated  deeper  enquiry,  and  at  last  the 
problem  was  solved  almost  simultaneously  by  Adams  and  Leverrier. 
And  how  did  they  arrive  at  the  solution  ?  Just  by  disentangling  the 
the  question  from  perplexing  accessories,  and  taking  the  simplest  point 
of  view  that  the  nature  of  the  case  afforded.  Leverrier  formed  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  equations  of  condition,  before  he  could  occupy  a 
position  from  which  he  could  say  to  M.  Galle,  Point  your  telescope  to 
such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens  and  you  will  see  the  planet  well.  On  the 
vantage-ground  lie  occupied,  he  could  with  the  confidence  of  a  seer,  in- 
dicate the  very  spot  where  the  mysterious  body  was  to  be  unveiled  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  astronomers.  Now  there  is  a  like  conviction  at  the 
present,  that  there  is  a  principle  to  be  discovered  that  will  solve  the 
question  of  education.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  at  solution,---at- 
tempts  almost  as  numerous  as  the  equations  of  condition  of  Leverrier  ; 
but  although  baffled  in  all  these  attempts,  active  minds  renew  the  enter- 
prize  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  this  discovery  will  be  made, — and 
we  shall  most  heartily  thank  the  minister  of  the  Barony,  if,  like  another 
Leverrier,  he  can  demonstrate  to  the  church  that  India  is  the  vantage, 
ground  from  which  the  principle  will  be  seen  that  is  to  reconcile  all 
difficulties.  India  presents  the  question  in  its  least  complicated  form. 
In  this  old  country  the  complexity  of  interests  and  prejudices  is  so  great 
that  it  baffles  the  acutest  mind  to  see  through  the  difficulties,  and  fix 
upon  the  one  principle  that  is  to  effi^ct  the  solution. 

To  see  how  India  bears  upon  the  question,  let  us  consider  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  The  problem  simply  is, — How,  in  a  country, 
divided  into  different  creeds,  such  as  ours,  is  religious  education  to  be 
secured  to  the  nation  at  large?  If  the  question  was  one  of  mere  secular 
education  the  problem  would  be  simple  enough.  Or  if  the  nation  pro- 
fessed one  particular  form  of  Christianity  the  question  would  be  equally 
simple.  But  neither  of  these  conditions  exists.  The  great  majority  of  the 
nation  hold,  nay,  as  far  as  political  influence  is  concerned,  the  nation  may  be 
regarded  as  unanimous,  in  holding  that  religion  is  an  important,  nay  indis- 
pensable element  in  education.  But  then,  what  religion  is  to  be  taught, 
or  how  is  it  to  be  taught,  when  the  Christianity  of  our  land  is  every  day 
resolving  itself  into  new  organisations,  distinct  from,  and  often  hostile  to, 
the  ancient  national  churches  ?  We  admire  much  the  unfailing  foiinula  of 
Dr  Bryce,  that  the  Government,  as  Pitts  et  Christianus,  is  bound  to  select 
the  most  orthodox  form  of  Christianity,  and  convey  religious  instruction  to 
the  nation  in  accordance  with  that  form.  We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  be  good  Chris. 
tiaD»— -and  to  be  good  presbyterians  too,  of  the  type  of  the  Church  of 
SeotUmd.  But  unfortunately  tins  abstract  position  does  not  in  the  least 
help  us  forward  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.     This  is  a  mere  evasion 
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of  the  eonditionB  of  the  problem.  It  ia  juit  the  nine  m  if,  in  propooBg 
the  problem  of  the  three  bodies,  the  Doctor  suggested  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  omit  altogether  the  consideration  of  the  third.  Ws 
must,  if  we  are  to  come  to  any  useful  conclusion,  deal  with  the  fact  thai 
the  Christian  community  is  divided  into  various  r^gious  denominatioos, 
and  that  the  legislature  is  a  representation  of  all  these  religious  fmtes. 
The  question  is  one,  not  of  a  single  force,  but  of  the  compositiQii  of  fbrees, 
and  the  resultant  must  be  a  thing,  not  which  ignores,  but  reprasents  all 
the  forces  in  action. 

We  shall  suppose  then  that  the  State  intends  to  give  a  religious  edu- 
cation to  the  people.  In  what  way  can  this  be  done  ?*-the  essential  con- 
dition being  recognised,  that  the  various  religious  denommations  are  ia 
some  way  to  be  represented.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  :— 

1.  The  State  may  assume  the  office  of  religious  teacher,  and  en. 
force  the  specific  creeds  professed  in  the  land,  without  recognising  the 
Church  organisation  at  all.  The  great  objection  to  this  is  that  it 
is  gross  Erastianism.  The  State  intrudes  into  the  functions  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the  caricaturing 
of  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  Headship  of  Christ  by  the  Free  Church, 
that  we  are  perhaps  too  much  disposed  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  party- 
cry,  and  to  overlook  the  real  importance  of  the  doctrine.^  Never  was  the 
church  more  loudly  called  upon  to  protest  against  Erastianism  than  at 
the  present  day,  when  so  many  of  the  evangelical  bodies  are  willing  to 
hand  over  the  education  of  the  country  to  the  State  alone.  It  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  that  the  Free  Church,  afler  caricaturing  the  doc- 
trine, should  in  its  altered  position  cease  to  feel  its  importance.  Hence 
the  fatal  readiness  which  its  leaders  have  manifested  to  approve  of  a  tho- 
roughly Erastianized  system  of  education.  It  has  been  the  special  mis- 
sion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  centuries  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the 
headship,  and  an  opportunity  is  again  afforded  of  testing  her  feithfulness 
to  the  great  cause  committed  to  her  keeping.  We  have  an  illustration 
of  this  Erastian  education  in  Prussia,  where  the  teaching  of  the  orthodox 
creeds  is  enjoined  by  the  State  without  the  intervention  of  the  Christian 
churches  at  all.  Here  divine  truth  is  communicated  to  the  young,  but 
not  by  the  right  parties.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  orthodox  creeds 
are  taught  as  Euclid  is  taught,  and  the  Christian  faith  is  put  on  a  level 
with  the  mythology  of  Greece.  These  schools  have  done  hr  more  in 
manufacturing  atheists  and  scoffers,  than  in  spreading  Christianity. 
What  is  the  fatal  want  in  such  schools  ?  What  but  the  life-giving 
bond  between  the  Church  and  the  school  ?  The  school  is  as  a  brandi 
lopped  off  from  the  trunk,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  instantly 
withers  and  dies. 

2.  Another  scheme  is  that  by  which  the  State  eliminates  all  sectarian 
differences*  and  elaborates  an  eclectic  faith  in  which  all  may  agree.  The 
objection  of  Erastianism  holds  here,  as  in  the  last,  but  with  this  difiin 
rence,  that  the  monstrosity  of  a  new  &ith  is  introduced,  in  whi^  ■» 

^  We  are  glad  to  see,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  an  orthodox  par^  k 
formiog  in  the  Free  Church,  in  favour  of  privy  council  grants. 
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efiurch  can  acquiesce.     It  is  needless  to  discuss  it,  as  it  can  nerer  be 
realised  in  practice  as  a  religious  system  of  education. 

3.  It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  the  parentage  for  the  church  or 
the  State  as  a  guarantee  for  religious  education, — the  State  supplying  the 
secular  element,  and  the  parents  controlling,  according  to  their  pleasure, 
the  religious  element.  The  objection  to  this  scheme  is  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  for  the  religion  of  the  parentage,  and  they  cannot,  in  their  turn, 
guarantee  the  religious  element  in  the  school.  This  in  fact  is  a  form  of 
Erastianism,  for  it  allows  a  secular  body  to  intrude  into  the  office  of  the 
church.  Where  this  system  is  in  full  operation,  as  in  America,  the  edu- 
cation is  wholly  secular.  Attempts  were  at  first  made  to  have  some 
amount  of  religious  teaching,  but  this  is  now  found  utterly  impracticable. 

4.  The  State  may  endow  the  secular  part  of  education,  and  allow  the 
various  churches  to  unite  in  directing  the  religious  education.  This  per- 
haps  is  the  most  objectionable  form  of  religious  education,  as  it  exhibits 
Christianity  with  all  its  antagonisms,  and  subjects  human  nature  itself  to 
an  unfair  strain.  This  is  the  "  happy  family"  system  of  education,  in 
which  the  denominations  are  cooped  up  together  with  all  their  bristling 
points  of  sectarianism,  to  superintend  the  religious  education  of  the  school. 
We  have  this  system  in  operation  in  Ireland,  but  it  is  by  practically 
ignoring  the  principle  that  the  scheme  is  made  at  all  workable.  Instead 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  uniting  in  the  management  of  the 
same  school,  we  find  it  almost  invariably  the  case,  that  each  school  is 
superintended  exclusively  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies.  Ireland 
then  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  such  a  scheme. 

5.  The  last  plan  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  that  by  which  the  State 
endows  the  secular  part  of  education,  and  allows  to  each  denomination 
the  exclusive  superintendence  of  its  own  schools.  This  we  hold  to  be  the 
most  scriptural  scheme,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this,  that  the  India 
Education  question  is  of  such  vital  importance.  This  denominational 
scheme  is  merely  the  extension,  in  an  improved  form,  of  the  principle  of 
the  parish  schools  of  Scotland.  The  essential  feature  of  our  parish  schools 
is  their  union  with  the  Church.  It  is  the  superintendence  of  the  church 
that  has  conferred  upon  them  their  peculiar  excellence.  The  principle, 
that  the  church  and  the  school  are  essentially  one,  ought  to  be  the  1^- 
ing  principle  in  establishing  a  national  scheme  of  education  co-exten. 
live  with  the  wants  of  society.  We  have  only,  in  meeting  these  wants, 
to  confer  upon  the  various  denominations,  the  same  privileges  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  enjoys — and  this  is  done  by  the  State  endowing  the 
schools  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  various  denominations. 

Now  this  is  the  scheme  which  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  India, 
only  it  there  aifordB  a  higher  religious  guarantee  than  that  of  our  parochial 
institution.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  though  guardian  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  young  in  the  parish  schools,  has  very  limited  authority. 
She  has  not  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  though  she  can  enforce  the 
subscription  of  formulas,  she  has  but  limited  power  in  securing  a  living 
religiouB  influence  in  the  schooL  The  amount  of  religious  teaching  may 
be  small  in  the  extreme,  the  character  of  the  teacher  may  exercise  any- 
thing but  a  sound  religious  influence,  but  yet  as  long  as  he  teaches  no 
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heresy,  and  is  guilty  of  no  moral  delinquency,  he  cannot  be  diBinisied. 
All  that  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  necessarily  secures,  is  a  small 
amount  of  religious  teaching,  while  she  offers  no  guarantee  for  the  personal 
religion  of  the  teacher  himself.  Though  the  security  for  religious  teach, 
ing  is  greater  in  the  Scottish  system  than  in  any  other  in  the  world, 
still  we  can  readily  conceive  a  much  better  religious  guarantee.  We  can 
readily  conceive  the  superintendence  of  *the  church  so  unfettered  that  she 
may  be  able  to  secure  not  only  the  teaching  of  religion,  but  the  religion 
of  the  teachers  ;  and  unless  we  have  religious  men  to  teach  religion,  we 
can  expect  but  little  fruit  from  their  labours.  Now  the  India  scheme  of 
education,  embodied  in  the  despatch  of  the  directors,  affords  this  highest 
guarantee.  The  civil  authority  endows  the  secular  element,  and  asserts 
no  claim  whatever  to  the  regulation  of  the  religious  element.  The  super- 
intendence is  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  At  the  present 
moment,  we  select  men  for  our  missionary  schools,  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  qualifications  as  teachers,  but  their  personal  character  at  religious 
men.  This  prerogative  of  the  church  will  not  be  interfered  with  in  the 
operation  of  the  grants  in  aid.  She  will  still  have  the  exclusive  selec- 
tion and  superintendence  of  her  teachers.  No  doubt  the  civil  power 
demands  a  right  of  inspection,  but  then  the  inspector  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  element.  The  divine  authority  of  the 
church  is  fully  recognised  by  this  scrupulous  avoidance  of  interference  in 
religious  matters. 

It  is  certainly  strange,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  an  imperfect  com- 
prehension of  the  matter,  that  members  of  a  church,  ever  foremost  in  de- 
fending the  headship  of  Christ,  should  object  to  this  scheme,  on  the  ground 
that  the  despatch  does  not  demand  religious  teaching,  and  see  it  carried 
out  by  means  of  inspectors.  Would  the  Church  of  Scotland  surrender 
her  functions  to  a  secular  body,  such  as  the  Court  of  Dhrectors  ?  We  have 
no  guarantee  whatever  for  the  religious  character  of  these  men.  No 
doubt,  they  have  in  the  despatch  evinced  an  enhghtened  regard  for  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  but  we  have  no  guarantee  in  the  constitution  of 
the  court,  for  the  religious  character  of  its  members.  The  court  may  be 
composed  of  unbelievers,  and  would  we  in  any  measure  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  such  a  body  in  religious  matters  ?  We  ought  to  look  with 
the  utmost  suspicion  on  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  religion  from  sudi  a 
quarter.  But  the  despatch  fortunately  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care  in 
disavowing  all  desire  to  interfere  with  the  church's  prerogatives. 

We  have  then  in  India  a  solution  of  the  educational  problem.  We 
have  endowment  from  the  civil  power,  and  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
possible  guarantee  for  the  religious  element — that  guarantee  being  the  ex- 
clusive superintendence  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  the  most  encou- 
raging aspect  of  the  case  is,  that  the  scheme  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all 
the  British  missionaries  in  India.  Nay,  it  is  understood  that  the  scheme 
is  the  product  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  missionary  boards  in  Indii^ 
and  the  acquiescence  was  rather  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Since  the  times  of  the  apostles,  there  has  been  no  general  council  that  we 
could  conceive  representing  the  mind  of  Christ  so  fidrly  as  the  body  of 
^missionaries  in  India.     They  are  sent  out  by  the  most  evangelical  churches 
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in  Christendom,  ani  they  ftro  the  most  devout  men  that  these  churches 
can  furnish  ;  and  if  ever  a  general  council  was  entitled  to  speak  with 
authority,  it  is  this  body  of  accomplished  and  devoted  missionaries. 
With  a  unanimity,  which  marks  the  finger  of  God  in  the  matter,  these 
mon  have  put  their  imprimatur  on  the  meisure  as  honouring  to  Christ, 
and  best  fitted  to  advance  hi  3  kingiom  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  said,  thU  India  has  no  claim  to  the  solution  of  the  educa. 
ttonal  problem,  as  we  have  had,  for  a  good  number  of  years,  the  system 
of  grants  in  aid  in  operation  at  home.     This  is  true,  but  then  the  sys. 
tern  as  worked  at  home  has  only  been  a  tentative  effort.     It  was  adopted 
not  on  account  of  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle,  but  merely 
because  it  was  found  impracticable  to  dispense  state  aid  in  any  other 
way.     The  denominational  element  has  been  recognized  as  a  necessary 
evil,  rather  than  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.     Besides,  the 
denominational  plan  has  been  so  worked  as  to  exclude  several  religious 
bodies  from  its  benefits.     The  Voluntaries  have  never  found  themselves 
at  liberty  to  embrace  it  on  account  of  the  conditions  it  exacts.    The  school 
managers  must  sign  a  certificate,  bearing  that  the  pupil. teachers  have 
received  religious  instruction.     This  condition  the  voluntary  denomina- 
tions have  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  their  principles.     In  India  no 
such  condition  is  required  ;  the  higher  guarantee,  furnished  by  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  religious  body  with  which  the  school  is  connected, 
being  substituted.     The  secular  endowing  body  disavows  all  religious 
control,  and  leaves  to  the  various  religious  bodies  the  exclusive  superin- 
tendence.    The  denominational  scheme,  as  embodied  in  the  despatch, 
thus  recognises,  in  a  more  distinct  manner,  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.     The  position  of  the  State  in  this  country,  in  relation  to  the 
denominational  scheme,  may  be  compared  to  the  position  of  Lalande  in 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune.     It  is  now  acknowledged  that 
Lalande  actually  beheld  this  planet,  and  recorded  his  observation  long 
before  it  was  discovered  by  Adams  and  Leverrier, — but  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  made  the  discovery,  and  consequently  he  claims  none  of  the 
merit.     The  merit  of  the  denominational  discovery  belongs  exclusively 
to  India,  for  our  Home  Government  could  not  help  acting  upon  this 
principle.     They  could  not  take  action  at  all  except  in  this  line. 

The  grand  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  recognising  the  denominational 
scheme  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  educational  question  has  been  the 
idea  that  it  must  perpetuate  sectarian  animosity, — that  it  would  be  a 
nursery  for  religious  bitterness  and  strife.  Now  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
delusion  than  this.  The  more  freely  the  various  denominations  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  out  their  religious  activities  according  to  their  own  forms 
and  ideaSy  the  more  harmonious  will  Christian  society  be.  We  arouse 
religpous  animosities  the  moment  that  we  attempt  to  repress  their  respec 
tive  peculiarities,  and  endeavour  to  mould  them  afler  one  general  pat- 
tern. We  find  that  the  religious  life  of  our  country  developes  itself 
most  freely  when  there  is  perfect  liberty  given  to  form  such  organisations 
as  are  best  fitted  to  call  forth  its  activities.  And  why  should  we  not 
hold  this  to  be  good  for  the  School  as  well  as  for  the  Church  ?  We  in. 
deed  bold  that  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  tending  towards  unity. 
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but  only  through  direrc^ty.  The  divenity  of  ehoich  organintioD  only 
allows  the  life  of  the  church  to  hare  freer  scope,  and  where  there  is  vigo- 
rous religious  life,  there  will  be  oneness  of  spirit^  which  is  the  kind  of 
union  at  which  the  church  should  aim.  And  why  should  not  this  di- 
versity  have  full  play  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  church  ? — especially 
as  in  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  church,  the  educational  function  predo- 
mi  nates  over  the  sacramental. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  our  legislators  appear  to  be  gradually 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  denominational  theory  as  the  only  satisfiictory 
one.  In  the  late  discussion  on  the  proposed  measure  of  Lord  John  Rus. 
sell,  all  the  leading  speakers,  afler  expressing  the  impracticable  character 
of  the  plan,  fell  back  on  the  present  grants  in  aid  system  as  the 
only  one  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  All  that  is  wanted 
to  perfect  the  scheme,  is  to  exhibit  a  greater  liberality  and  remove  those 
conditions  that  prevent  a  large  proportion  of  the  religious  denominations 
from  accepting  the  grants.  There  is  abundant  religious  life  in  the  land 
to  overtake  all  the  ignorance  that  exists,  were  our  Home  Government  to 
administer  their  grants  in  the  unfettered  and  liberal  mannar  exhibited 
by  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Any  measure  that  tends  to  loosen  the  bond  between  the  cbureh  and 
the  school,  must  be  regarded  as  a  retrograde  movement.  Hence  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate  ought  to  be  met  with  uncompromising 
hostility.  Its  object  is  to  remove  the  test  which  is  at  present  the  chitf 
link  between  the  church  and  the  school.  Were  the  superintendence  of 
the  church  absolute — had  she  the  sole  power  of  appointment  and  dismis- 
sal, then, — as  in  our  schools  in  India,  imder  the  operation  of  the  grants 
in  aid,  there  would  be  no  need  of  exacting  any  test,  as  the  test  would  in 
that  case  be  superseded  by  a  higher  guarantee.  But  the  superintendence 
of  the  church  is  not  absolute,  and  to  lose  the  test  is  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection between  the  church  and  the  school. 

Considering  the  universal  bewilderment  on  the  subject  of  education, 
we  should  be  less  surprised,  at  what  appears  the  infatuation  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  refusing,  for  a  time,  grants  in  aid  from  the  Privy  Council. 
Much  of  the  peril  which  now  threatens  our  educational  establishment 
can  be  traced  to  our  tardy  acceptance  of  these  grants.  The  chureh  has, 
however,  now  awakened  from  her  danger ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  that 
she  has  availed  herself  of  these  grants  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other 
body  in  Scotland. 

Holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  principle  of  grants-in-aid,  as  proposed  to 
be  administered  in  India,  is  the  solution  of  the  educational  problem,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  we  would  advocate  the  immediate  acceptance  of 
these  grants.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  The  question 
wi  li  the  Chureh  of  Scotland  is.  How  can  the  limited  sum  at  her  disposal 
be  best  dispensed  for  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  in  India  ?  May  it  not 
be  advisable  to  engage  in  more  direct  missionary  work  ?  No  doubt  if 
her  means  were  less  limited,  it  would  be  best  to  continue  our  educational 
efforts,  at  the  same  time  that  we  gave  a  greater  prominence  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel     Seeing,  however,  that  the  work  of  education  will 
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receive  such  an  impetus  from  the  grants  in  M,  it  may  be  wiser  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  upon  the  work  of  preaching.  We  have  always  felt 
that,  in  laying  such  stress  upon  secular  education,  as  we  have  done  in  our 
missionary  institutions^  we  have  been  departing  from  the  apostolic  model, 
and  shewing  a  want  of  faith  in  the  preached  word.  Besides,  we  have 
nothing  tangible  to  shew  as  the  result  of  our  missionary  exertions.  We 
have  no  church  organisations  into  which  our  converts  are  gathered,  and 
we  have  overlooked  one  grand  end  of  missionary  effort — the  planting  of 
churches  in  the  reclaimed  regions  of  heathenism.  We  have  now  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  remodelling  our  missionary  institutions,  and  if  it 
be  thought  advisable  to  accept  of  the  grants  in  aid  we  shall  have  some 
surplus  funds  for  more  direct  missionary  enterprise. 

But  granting  that  it  is  matter  for  practical  consideration  whether  we 
accept  the  grants  in  aid,  we  would  regard  it  as  of  the  most  essential  im- 
portance  that  the  church  should  homologate  the  principle  of  these  grants. 
Never  since  the  time  of  Constantino  has  the  civil  authority  plac^  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  a  higher  vantage  ground  for  telling  on  the  intellect 
and  heart  of  humanity,  and  let  not  the  Church  of  Scotland  be  the  sole 
obstruction  to  this  great  work.  Let  her  take  her  full  share  in  ushering 
in  the  glorious  day  that  is  about  to  dawn  on  India, — let  her  not  by  re- 
jecting the  principle  of  the  grants  in  aid  consign  the  millions  of  India 
to  a  godless  system  of  education.  We  doubt  not  that  those  who  have 
opposed  the  measure,  have  as  sincere  a  desire  as  we  have  ourselves  for 
the  religious  education  of  India ;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  afler 
mature  consideration  they  will  fail  to  recognise  the  finger  of  Grod  in  the 
matter,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  the  grants  in  aid  as  the  best 
fitted  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  gospel  in  the  East. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  details  of  the  measure.  Some  of  these 
we  consider  objectionable ;  but  not  so  much  so  as  some  of  the  conditions 
of  the  grants  in  aid  at  home  which  the  church  has  excepted.  Our  object 
is  to  ^x  attention  on  the  fundamental  principle, — and  our  end  is  served 
if  we  have  shewn  that  the  most  unobjectionable  and  most  scriptural 
mode  of  endowing  education  is  for  the  civil  authority  to  maintain  and 
inspect  the  secular  element,  while  the  church  exercises  an  unfettered 
control  over  the  religious  element. 


INDIA. 
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India  1  thou  grey-haired  empress  of  old  earth ! 

What  mortel  tonsne  shall  tell — 

What  language  chronicle 

The  story  of  thy  birth? 
To  g:aard  thy  jewelled  cradle  chaige  was  given. 
Unto  tihe  lordliest  peaks  that  gleam  in  heaven, 
Thy  own  Himftla  stretched  in  might  abroad, 
Tlie  monntain  lances  of  the  host  of  God ! 
PeiQhanoe  voonff  Adam,  'nsath  thy  Banyan-tree, 


tianoe  voang 
;  gaied  on  £ 


Pint  gaisd  on  Eve,  in  maiden  purity. 
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And,  kneeling  nigh  the  smiling  gloiy,  poured 
Man's  earliest  thankful  praise  unto  the  Lord  : 
Perchance  young  Wisdom,  full  of  childish  fear, 

Tried  his  first  tottering  steps  by  GuitoaV  stream  ; 
And,  with  her  hymn  of  waters  in  his  ear^ 

Earth's  earliest  Poet  laid  him  down  to  dream  ! 
Ages  before  peat  Alexander  hurled 
O'er  the  subjugated- world. 
The  thunder  of  his  name. 

Thou  wast  a  land  of  thinking  men, 

Of  sage's  lore  and  rhetor's  pen. 

In  worship,  manners,  garb,  the  same  1 

And  spite  of  steel  and  wasting  chains, 

And  centuries  of  tears  and  pains. 

And  Tartar  force,  and  Persian  ire. 

And  pangs  of  blood  and  penal  fire, 

And  plams  with  ceaseless  carnage  red, 

And  cities  chamelled  like  their  dead. 

Thou  liflest  o*er  the  Eastern  clime 

The  reverend  form  of  early  time— 
Thy  feet  on  earth,  thy  brow,  the  lightning-riveni 
Shrined  in  the  glorious  mystery  of  heaven ! 

India  !  of  thee  the  Roman  stripling  dreamed. 

In  his  own  sunnv  realm  of  vines. 
And  warmer  suns  before  his  slumber  gleamed. 

Than  lit  his  azure  Appenines. 

Here^  before  his  raptured  gaze. 

Through  the  mellow,  silvery  haze 
Of  ebon  lamps  with  pearl  encrusted  o*er, 
Hiffh  thrones  flung  round  the  priceless  diamond's  blaiej 
While  Beauty's  wnisperings  lute-like  music  made 

And  silken  garments  swept  the  g^ded  floor; 
And  there  strange  trees  their  skyey  foreheads  swayed, 

Where  shaft  of  Asia's  bowmen  ne'er  might  soar. 
Incense  came  floating  on  the  slumberous  wind. 
Like  pleasant  thoughts  across  a  tranquil  mind ; 
And  through  vast  groves  of  sunny  frontage  glowed 
The  sands  of  gold  where  ocean-rivers  flowed ! 

And  beauteous  art  thou  still,  as  in  thy  prime. 
When  Gunga  sung  the  natal  hymn  of  Time. 

Lo  !  where  rolls  the  Hindoo's  river 
In  queenly  pomp  and  conscious  pride ; 

While  the  hot  shafts  from  Soorya's"  blazing  quiver 
With  stream  of  golden  fire  illume  her  holy  tide! 

See  I  through  the  groves  the  Paged  gleams. 
And  high-domed  Mosque  with  mouldering  brow, 
And  crowded  Ghats,  whose  steps  of  snow 

Are  mirrored  in  the  crystal  streams. 

Here,  hand  in  band,  brown  damsels  laving 
In  the  flood  their  sunny  charms, 

And  there,  some  bathing  Brahmin  waving 
In  sacred  rites  his  dripping  arms  ; 

»  The  Qanges.  •  God  of  the  San. 
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Apart  from  all  the  pioos  stir. 

And  heedless  of  the  fiiiher's  boat, — 

That  on  the  flood  scarce  seems  to  floaty— 
Gonffa's  mute  zealous  worshipper, — 
The  long-necked  heron, — suns  her  moistened  wings ; 

Till,  when  a  shoal  of  mangoes  glide, 

Tinging  with  sadden  glow  the  tide. 
With  clanging  plumes,  quick-heaved,  in  hot  pursuit  she  springs  f 
Fair  too  the  hour  when  India's  sun  goes  down 
O'er  plain,  and  mountain-fort,  aikl  jungle  brown, 
And  tangled  forests,  where  the  peacock  breeds. 

And  tiger's  victim  bleeds  1 
By  the  hushed  river,  *neath  the  banyan  tree. 
The  Zebu  stalks,  in  holy  liberty ; 
And  village-^,  with  j^raceful  tread. 
Poises  the  brimming  pitcher  on  her  head ; 

Thick  grow  the  uiades  of  eve,  and  soon 
O'er  cooler  Gunga  creeps  the  trembling  moon, 
Like  a  feint-hearted  maid  set  free 
From  a  life-long  captivity ; 
Nought  whispers,  save  when  startled  blue-birds  wake, 

When  round  their  dwelling  twines  the  snake. 

Or  shrilly  riseth  throuffh  the  dark 

The  prowling  iackal  s  distant  bark ; 

With  faint  and  melancholy  eleam 
The  votive  lamp  steals  down  the  sacred  stream—* 
And,  shedding  mystic  radiance  through  the  night, 
The  clustering  fire-flies  clothe  the  trees  with  moving  light  1 
Day-dreams !  ye  are  the  children  of  the  Sun — 

Bom  in  his  warmth  and  nurtured  in  his  light, 

And  maudlin  Fancy  in  his  regions  bright 
Her  web  of  strangest  tissue  aye  hath  spun  I 
And  wildest  visions  throng  the  Hindoo  s  brain 

Of  monster- deities  of  Brahma's  race— 
Fiends  revelling  in  human  bleed  and  pain. 

Even  in  their  blest  Elysian  dwellii^  place-— 
Foul  brutish  shapes  of  stone  and  wood. 

To  whom  uncounted  millions  bow. 
And  tear  their  flesh  and  pour  their  blood 
In  dire  fulfilment  of  some  ruthless  vow ; 

And  when  the  throbbing  muscles  start 
And  life's  scant  current  curdles  at  the  heart. 

Bound  with  a  joy  too  deep  to  speak 

And  writhe  with  smiles  the  haggard  cheek, 

Trusting  their  darkest  sins  forgiven. 
To  mount  on  Torture's  pinions  up  to  Hea?en ! 

Bat  ye,i  lock-hewn  Cathedrals  of  the  hill ! 

How  hath  your  ^lory  fled  1 
The  Hindoo  worships  vdth  his  fathers  still 

Bat  leaves  your  vaulted  shrines  untenanted. 
When  dawns  or  sets  the  da^ , 
No  flower-crowned  Brahmins  mid  your  Idols  praji 

No  fhiit-oUations  heap  the  floor — 

The  eonch-note  fills  the  caves  no  more, 

^  £nora^&e. 
L.  XXI.  Q 
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No  clouds  of  inoenfle  dim  the  shine 
Of  silver  lamps  arom:id  the  mystic  shrine; 
The  chonl  song  is  mute- 
No  longer  trills  the  lute 
To  the  li^t  bound  of  Beauty's  foot — 
No  awe-struck  nations  press  to  see, 
Throned  in  the  womb  of  hills  their  Deity ; 
Bole-seated  mid  the  darkness,  Ruin  nods 
Her  head  in  mockerv  o'er  your  Gods, 
Grasps  in  her  bon^  hand  some  wonhipped  bust, 
And  ffrinds  the  miffhty  Idol  into  dust  1 

Sad  temples  of  the  Cave, 
Your  only  minstrel  is  the  Indian  wave 
That  gently  &lls  and  swells, 
Stirrinir  the  islet  shells 
With  dulcet  kiss,  like  chime  of  distant  bells : 
Where  Chief  and  jewelled  Rajah  stood. 
The  grey-bat  rears  her  spectral  brood — 
Foul  vapours  fill  your  halls— 
O'er  mouldering  heaps  the  hissing  serpent  erawls, 
And  the  gaunt  nursing  tigress,  crouchmg  nigh. 
Lights  the  grim  darkness  with  her  fieiy  eye ! 

Am  and  Delhi !  ve  are  queens  no  more- 
Through  plains  of  tombs  discrowned  Jumna  flows, 
And  kmgly  ruins  heap  her  palaccd  shore, — 
But  still,  Uke  Beauty  on  the  cheek  of  Death, 
'    With  sweet  £lv8ian  breath, 
O  er  all  the  wrecK  of  years  the  virgin  koon^ja^  blows ; 
And  pale-faced  childran  of  the  infant  West, 
That  drew  sweet  nurture  from  thy  swelling  breast, 
Ere  Casi  bent  the  knee,  a  stranger's  slave, 
Seek  to  return  to  thee. 
With  filial  piety, 
The  mental  f(K>d  you  gave. 
And  that  celestial  manna,  holier  &r. 
That,  with  the  Magis'  journeying  star. 
On  captive  IsraeFs  mountain  valleys  fell  : 

Oh !  blessed  hour. 
When  from  the  Hindoo's  Christian  tower. 
The  peaceful  clangour  of  the  Sabbath  bell 
O'er  Gunga*s  listening  tide  shall  swell. 
And  from  her  Idol-temples  rise  the  Psalm 
Of  Ino's  united  race  to  one  Almighty  Braum  ! 


THANKSGIVING  ODE  FOR  PEACE. 
I. 

Soft  the  midnight  hour  was  creeping 
Through  the  ^bbath's  evening  gloom ; 
Sad  the  moan  of  night  was  sweeping, 
As  o'er  ivy-mantled  tomb. 
Or  through  turret*s  ruined  wall ; — 

^  A  flower  growing  in  profiisioQ  over  all  that  region. 
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Had  stern  death,  with  ruthless  hand, 
Smote  all  living  in  the  land, 
Scarce  a  deeper  calm  could  &1L 

IL 

But  hush ! — amid  this  ulence  deep, 
Borne  along  the  midnight  gale 
Glad  tidings  come ; — ^rouse  ye,  who  sleepi— * 
Rouse  ye, — hear  the  joyous  tale ; — 

Speed  the  gladsome  tidings  forth 
To  our  isle's  remotest  shore, — 
Bid  the  cannon's  thunder  roar 

East,  and  west,  and  south,  and  north 
Greet  die  accents  "  war  is  o  bb." 

III. 
Fills  each  mother's  breast  with  gladnesi^ 
^VTio  had  bid  her  boy  farewell ; 
Cheers  the  exile's  irksome  sadness; 
Cheers  the  prisoner's  dreary  cell ; — 

Each  exultant  joys  to  hear 
That  the  tug  of  war  shall  ceases 

And  again,  that  blessed  peace. 

Shall  her  form  divine  uprear 
And  War^s  close  forged  bonds  release. 

IV. 

Needless  were  it  here  to  tell. 

Of  the  valour  in  the  field. 

Of  our  troops  whom  naught  can  quell ; 

Of  our  sons  who  cannot  yield ;  , 

Lo  i  they  live  in  deathless  fame ; — 

Sing  we  not  the  foe  overthrown ; — 

But,  as  debtors,  now  we  own 

Gratitude  to  Heaven*s  his^h  name. 
Thanks  and  praise  before  Heaven's  throne. 

v: 

No  more  does  desolation^s  track 
Waste  and  mar  the  fertile  plain ; 
No  more  old  Ocean's  caves  roll  back 
Britain's  thunder  o*er  the  main ; 
Hushed  is  Battle's  trumpet -blast ; — 

Thanks  to  Him  whose  mighty  power 

Rules  when  tempests  fiercest  lower  ; 
Praise  ye  Him  for  dangers  past, 

Gui&  and  shield  in  evil  hour ! 

VI. 
Oh,  Britain !  land  of  &voured  lot, — 
Lov'd  land  of  all  lands  most  free ! — 
Oh !— be  not  thy  dread  chaige  forgot. 
Much  hiffh  Heav'n  oommita  to  thee ! 

What  ?  has  Victory  not  been  granted. 

Oft  'gainst  countless  hordes  in  fight, 

To  thy  advocates  of  right  ? — 
Then  within  us  be  implanted 
Thoughts  of  Heav'n's  approvmg  sight 
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VIT. 

And,  oh !  let  us  strive  to  earn    ' 
Still  that  favour  from  on  high ; 
And  with  deep  contrition  learn 
To  confess  for  time  gone  by : 

Grief  for  sins  and  errors  past. 

Grief  for  warning-scenes  foigot. 

Discontentment  with  our  lot, 
Offered  mercy  from  us  cast, 

Righteous  judgments  heeded  not. 

VIII. 

Onward  sweeps  the  whirlwind's  wrath. 
Bends  the  forest  'neath  his  stroke  ; —         ; 
Devastation  tracks  the  path 
Of  the  earthquake's  dreaded  shock ; 

Darts  abroad  the  pestilence'  l>reath. 

Like  a  poisoned  adder's  sting. 

Goading  on  the  sable  wing. 

Quickening  the  flight  of  Death : 
God  of  BatUes !— these  thy  working  J— 

IX. 

Yes ! — these  are  thy  doings.  Lord ! — 
And  before  thee  we  would  kneel ; — 
Ever  be  thy  name  adored  ;— 
Grateful  for  thy  care  we  feel 

Shielding  us  in  struggle's  hour, 

Keeping  us  from  danger  free. 

Giving  us  the  victory  ! — 
For  thy  all-protecting  power, 
Thanks,  oh  God  of  peace  to  thee  * — 

X. 

Hark !  the  nation  prostrate  kneels, — 

Loud  the  choral  accents  swell ; 

Each  an  inward  prompting  feels. 

Of  his  gratitude  to  tell. 

For  War's  bloody  horrors  past, 
For  the  sheathing  of  his  sword. 
And  for  Peace  to  earth  restored ; 

Grant  her  blessed  reign  to  last 

To  the  latest  age,  go^  Lord  ! 

April  1866.  R.  H. 


THE  POETS  OF  THE  DAY.* 

Thb  name  of  Tea  is  now  '*  familiar  as  a  household  word"  in  many  a  home 
in  Scotland.  The  elegant  effusions  of  her  Muse  have  for  years  past^  at 
not  unfrequent  intervals^  adorned  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper, 

^  Poems.    By  Isa.    William  Blackwood  &  Sodb,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
Poema.     By  John  D.  Gilbertaon.     Edinburgh :  Thomas  C.  Jaok,  92  Princci 
Street 
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«nd  thus  become  extensively  known ;  and  we  believe  the  Messrs  Black* 
wood  have  fulfilled  a  very  generally  felt  desire  in  gathering  these  into 
the  imat  volume  before  us.  We  observe  that  it  is  the  fashion  of  our  C(m. 
temporaries  to  characterise  these  poems  as  grace/id  and  womanly.  They 
are  unquestionably  both  the  one  and  the  other,  but  if  by  such  expressions 
is  meant  to  be  implied  (as  we  half  suspect  it  is)  that  they  are  wanting 
in  originality  of  thought,  or  power  of  expression,  we  very  emphatically 
record  our  opinion  that  by  so  characterising  them  a  very  unftdr  and  fiilse 
impression  is  given  of  their  merits.  We  conceive  it  must  be  clear  to 
every  careful  reader  of  her  writings  (and  none  but  careful  readers  have 
any  right  to  assume  the  critic's  pen)  that  they  are  not  merely  the  pro- 
duce of  feminine  sentiment,  and  the  sort  of  half  culture  which  is  all  that 
is  as  yet  accorded  to  the  female  intelligence  in  our  fashionable  educational 
establishments,  but  of  a  highly  thoughtful  mind,  and  of  a  strong  under- 
standing, which  has  achieved  for  itself  a  degree  of  cultivation  which 
fashionable  educational  establishments  can  never  impart.  In  &ct  we 
have  been  surprised  that  poetical  efforts  which,  in  our  estimation,  for  the 
most  part  display  an  amount  of  virile  power  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression,  which  not  many  of  the  poets  of  the  sterner  sex  in  our  day  can 
excel  or  emulate,  should  be  treated  of  in  a  manner  which  throws  lest 
discredit  upon  them  than  on  those  who  seem  so  little  capable  of  appre- 
ciating this  their  peculiar  merit.  .  As  evidence  of  the  opinion  we  advance 
we  select  for  the  perusal  of  our  readers — 

"THE  FIRST  KING. 

"  He  stood  among  his  fellows,  giant-moulded. 
His  eye  their  leader,  and  hip  lip  their  rein. 
His  breast  with  nooffht  but  majesty  enfblded, 
Girt  with  the  skin  of  the  brute  monarch  slain — 
The  "  mighty  hunter"  stood  on  Shinar's  plain. 

'*  They  crowned  him-^placed  upon  his  brow  the  token 
Of  right  to  rale ;  and  a  true  king  was  he, 
Nor  yet  because  a  people's  voice  had  spoken, 
But  in  the  right  of  his  own  sovereignty 
Of  spirit,  he  was  meet  a  king  to  be. 

'*  They  bowed  before  him — though  each  arm  that  wielded, 
Among  that  tide  of  men,  a  spear  or  bow 
Might  have  struck  d^th  into  that  breast  unshielded, 
But  that  his  royalty  had  fenced  him  so. 
Before  him  bent  the  fiercest  spirit  low. 

'*  What  crowned  they  ?*-^lorioas  beauty  that  delighted 
Their  eyes  to  look  on.    In  their  heaven-made  kmg 
All  they  conceived  of  power  they  saw  united — 
His  fleetness  matched  the  eagle  on  the  wing, 
And  at  his  bound  the  lion  crouched  affrighted. 

"  What  bowed  they  to  ?— it  was  a  greater  spirit 
That  drew  and  yoked  them  to  its  stronger  will ; 
Ho^  oft  are  they  uncrowned  who  crowns  inherit? 
A  throne  is  such  a  mighty  space  to  fill, 
A  tottering  seat  to  whom  it  fitteth  ilL 
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'*  Yet  shameless  brows  ha\'e  worn  the  circlet  golden. 
Before  whom  bent  the  great,  the  wise,  the  good ; 
And  feeble  hands  have  royal  sceptres  holden. 
Before  whom  such  have  unresisting  stood, 
Save  when  a  oonntry's  wrongs  roiu^od  patriot  blood. 

**  And  with  love,  passing  love,  of  life  and  heayen* 
Have  kings  been  loved,  yea,  mean  and  puny  tUngBt 
They  to  whom  kingly  natures  were  not  given — 
Fo][  men's  desire  even  to  the  shadow  clings : 
The  hearts  of  men  are  still  the  thrones  of  kings. 

"  The  woof  was  mingled  for  all  times  and  stories. 
The  hour— first  king  of  men  ! — thy  reign  began, 
Though  not  by  kings  have  been  achiev^  the  glories 
That  gather  round  the  destinies  of  man — 
In  ruin's  march  they  oftener  lead  the  van. 

**  But  not  upon  the  ruin  of  another 
Thine  empire  grew,  thy  kingly  po¥rer  arose ; 
Not  by  down-trampling  of  thy  weaker  brother. 
But  that  thou  wert  the  mightiest  to  oppose 
The  foes  of  men,  and  men  were  not  the  foes. 

"  Brute  conqueror  thou  wert,  and  they  who  crown*d  thee 
Brought  a  chained  lion  at  thy  feet  to  cower. 
Brute  force,  'tis  thus  when  men  to  thrones  hare  bound  thee 
That  kings  unloose  at  will  thy  lion  power. 
And  give  thy  fangs  commission  to  devour. 

*'  Do  we  not  see  in  this  half  mythic  story, 
Truths  that  have  glimmered  the  dim  ages  through — 
Ohy  when  will  kings  perceive  their  highest  glory, 
Conquer  the  brute,  the  lion  power  subdue : 
To  reign  by  mind  alone  is  man's  dominion  true. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  mere  womanly  grace  here^  still  lesi 
perhaps  in  the  two  following  specimens  of  what,  in  spite  of  the  feminine 
authorship  of  the  volume,  we  are  inclined  to  look  upon*  aa  Tery  sound 
philosophy : — 

"  THE  MIDNIGHT  WRECK. 

**  From  the  harbour,  richly  laden. 
Sailed  the  gallant  ship ; 
'Twas  a  precious  might  she  carried  : 

Father,  mother,  youth,  and  maiden. 
Wife  and  husband  newly  married, 
Watch  her  cable  slip. 
And  upon  her  deck  they  tarried. 
While  the  land  they  left  was  fading. 
Some  their  eager  eyes  are  shading 
From  the  morning  sun ; 
As  away  they  glide. 
How  the  waters  heave  and  glitter ! 
And  how  many  a  one. 
Leaning  o'er  the  vessel's  side. 
Seems  to  watch,  but  droppeth  bitter 
Tears  into  the  tide ! 
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What  though,  at  the  consummation, 

We  shall  know  our  sad  emotion, 
To  the  joy  of  all  creation, 

Was  a  teardrop  to  an  ocean  ? 

**  Ere  midnight  the  wind  had  shifted, 

Rising  to  a  gale. 
Backward  on  her  coarse  she  drifted. 

Heeding  not  her  helm ; 
Now  on  nant  waves  uplifted, 

Threatening  to  overwhelm ; 
Now  adown  a  vale 
Of  dark  angry  waters  driven ; 
While,  like  spirits  chased  from  heaven,  ^ 

Loud  the  wild  winds  wail. 
None  that  night  had  sought  a  pillow, 

Still  the  deck  they  crowd ; 
While  to  each  successive  billow 

The  tall  mast  is  bowed. 
Hoarser  sounds  now  meet  their  hearing — 

'Tis  the  breakers'  roar. 
And  the  hapless  bark  is  nearing 

Fast  the  fatal  shore. 

*<  A  shock ! 
She  hath  struck  the  sunken  rock. 
And  hor  lofty  hull  is  shattered ; 
All  her  wealth  must  now  be  scattered 

On  the  raging  waves. 
Ah  I  but  she  was  richly  laden  ! 

And  the  precious  freight  she  carried, 
Father,  mother,  youth,  and  maiden. 

Bride  and  bridegroom  newly  mairied, 
There  must  find  their  graves. 
In  the  darkness,  near  each  other. 
Clinging  close  by  friend  and  brother — 
And  the  tender  nursing  mother 

With  her  babe  is  ttiere— 
Some  with  hearts  for  terror  failing, 
Some  with  shrieking,  some  with  wailing, 

Some  with  faith  and  prayer, 
Some  with  noble  self-devotion,  . 
Stifling  their  own  wild  emotion, 

Seek  to  calm  despair. 

'*  On  the  waves  agahi  uplifted, 
'Sow  her  giant  bnlk  is  rifted, 

On  the  shaip  rock  driven. 
O'er  the  breach  the  white  foam  streameth ; 
Now  no  hope  on  earth  there  seemeth. 

And  no  help  in  Heaven  I 

One  small  boat  is  filled, 
And  amid  the  sorges  boiling, 
Through  the  darkness  men  are  tiling, 

Strong  and  hraTely  skilled. 
On  the  strand  the  boat  doth  shiver ; 
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Few  are  saved — it  may  be  never 

Known  how  many  lost — 
Lost  for  ever !    Lost  for  ever  t 

What  a  mighty  eost ! 

^  Ah  !  the  saved  shall  stand  io-BM>rrow, 
With  the  dawn,  in  awful  sorrow. 

On  the  wreck-strewn  shore ; 
None  who  hath  not  lost  another. 
Child  or  parent,  friend  or  brother. 

Than  his  soul  loved  more* 
Does  the  sea  deplore  its  doine  ? 
Are  the  waves  their  wild  work  ndng  f 
With  a  mighty  sorrow  swelling 

Seems  the  oooan*s  breast ; 
Which  its  mournful  voice  seems  telling. 

Thus—'  No  rest,  no  rest  1' 
\M)at  though,  at  Uie  consummation. 

We  shall  know  our  sad  emotion,. 
To  the  joy  of  all  creation, 

Is  a  teudrop  to  an  ocean  ? 

^  Wherefore  all  this  wreck  and  ruin, 

O  Beneficent  ? 
And  is  Thine  eternity 
Like  this  great  and  boundless  sea. 

To  overwhelm  us  meant  ? 
Shall  a  few  be  safely  landed 

On  the  eternal  shore? 
And  a  countless  number  stranded 

Where  Thy  breakers  roar  ? 
Ah  r  methinks  the  saved — 
P«^w  without  one  fKend  or  other, 
lliiKt  or  parent^  wife  or  brother, 

*Mong  that  awful  host — 
KwntHxn^  the  g lorv  scorning, 
l>u  that  shon^  would  wander  mourning, 

^wking  lor  the  k»t." 

-WAR 
**  Tak^  up  a  waiKix^natkm  against  natioa 
Afiaiu  p>e»  iflvth  t«>  war: 
A^tn  a  batlWV  n^>lM  of  deflation 
llaw  TMcK«d  tts  fhwi  afar. 
*"  A^^«  *b» !  uiMiNisinir  iwmd  our  planet 
iV  >^Hkudit  %^  «\iittfliirt  lolL 
K<hI  yJUi^hli^r.  i>UM^  ibl^  fint4Mm  man  began  it, 
Halh  nwikifU  KnMn  pUe  to  pete. 

•»  11W4^  KatK  Km«  b«l  on*  ypar  amil  its  ^gea 

hi  vKWIiall  wardideMiso: 
Ai«>l  Mill  iW»V4lo  iW  dnMUEtt»  oC  sunts  and  sage*, 

ThiMv  aiv  MO  *ii^H»  of  p«aie^ 
''  'rA»  up  a  waih^  -  «Mik«  aa^poMt  natkn 

)W  U<wa  ^p  aliWr/ 
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"  Where  have  not  fierce  destnictiou*8  fires  been  gleaming 
On  those  fair  plains  of  thine  ? 
Where  is  thy  river  yet  nnredden'd  streaming, 
From  Danube  unt6  Rhine  ? 

"  And  hosts  are  trampling  now,  and  armies  slaying ; 
War  shakes  thy  ground  again ; 
Thy  mighty  ones  that  fearful  game  are  playing 
Of  castles,  crowns  and  men. 

**  Tis  but  begun — perchance  the  broil  will  thicken. 
And  roll  from  shore  to  shore ; 
While  thousands  'ncath  the  death-shot  reel  and  sicken. 
And  die  amid  their  gore. 

"  Thousands  I  yes,  but  they  elsewhere  would  have  peTi8b*d 
By  pangs  as  sharp  as  these ; 
Nor  can  the  sight  of  beings  loT*d  and  cherish'd 
The  pain  of  parting  ease. 

"  Better  to  perish,  too,  wrong  overthrowing, 
Than  to  the  wrong  resigned-— 
Peace !  is  it  but  the  dream  of  hearts  o*erflowing. 
With  love,  to  all  their  kind  ? 

"  And  such  believed  with  longing  expectation 
That  war*s  long  reign  should  end, 
That  all  things  to  the  glorious  consummation. 
By  love  and  peace  might  tend. 

''  All  things  are  to  that  consummation  tending, 
Thou^  not  as  they  believed ; 
It  was  in  blood  and  mortal  anguish  rending 
Redemption  was  achieTed. 

'*  Thus  it  may  be,  until  all  wrongs  are  righted. 
That  strife  shall  more  increase — 
Before  the  ransomed  nations,  all  united, 
Begin  the  reign  of  peace." 

These  are  not  the  products  of  a  simply  impressionable  nature,  but  of 
an  intellect  clear-sighted  and  far-reaching,  and  of  a  soul  that  has  the 
noble  independence  to  express  its  true  thought  even  at  the  risk  of  shock- 
ing prejudices,  and  defying  established  opinion ;  and  we  welcome  Isa  to 
the  ranks  of  literature/  not  like  some  of  our  contemporaries,  as  a  mere 
pleasing  writer  of  pretty  verses^  but  as  a  thinker,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  whose  ideas  the  world  may  become  wiser  and  better  if  it  will. 
Scattered  through  the  volume  ara  many  .pieces  which  breathe  more  deli, 
cacy  of  sentiment  than  original  thought,  of  these  the  best  are  perhaps 
the  lines  '*  To  Little  Frances,"  and  those  on  Mr  Brodie's  beautiful  statue 
of  Corinna  in  last  yearns  Exhibition, — the  latter  of  which  we  consider 
especially  admirable, — though,  as  finished  efforts  of  poetical  composition, 
we  prefer  the  three  sonnets  entitled  '*  Lowliness,"  to  any  others  in  the 
Tolume,  and  we  quote  them  with  pleasure. 

I. 

Fair  valley,  clothed  with  richest,  freshest  green,. 
While  parched  are  all  the  world's  wide  ways  beside, 
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Thine  is  the  shady  spot,  the  verdant  screen. 
The  gentle  hanks  where  quiet  waters  glide. 
Tis  sweet  to  wander  in  thy  narrow  ways, 
Too  narrow  for  the  chariot- wheels  of  pride ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  shelter  from  the  noontide  rays, 
Where  all  unsunned  thy  cool-eyed  flowerets  hide : 
To  feed  thy  stream  flows  many  a  tinkling  rill. 
Hastening  with  trihute  it  may  not  refuse. 
With  gushing  crystal  thus  its  founts  to  fill, 
The  thirsty  heights  are  drained  of  all  their  dews ; 
And  thus  into  the  heart  that  lieth  low, 
The  purest  streams  of  highest  wisdom  flow. 

II. 

The  Tiolot  in  thy  shade  all  meekly  lies, 
And  spends  its  hidden  life  in  sweet  perfume, 
Till,  meekly  shutting  up  its  dying  eyes, 
It  yields  to  fresher  huds  a  space  to  hloom. 
The  apple  stands  not  on  the  wind-swept  hill. 
Where  storms  may  toss  its  hranches  to  and  fro, 
An4  nip  its  hlossoms  with  untimely  chill. 
In  their  first  crimson  flush,  ere  pale  they  grow, 
To  their  white  death ;  but  in  the  vale  it  dwells. 
Spreading  its  cloud  of  bloom,  delicious  show ! 
And  golden  green  and  ruddy  fruitage  swells, 
Till  heavy  hangs  the  richly-laden  bough : 
And  thus  within  the  heart  that  lieth  low, 
The  fruits  of  love  to  all  their  fulness  gi*ow. 

III. 
Oh  !  happy  he  who  here  hath  his  retreat  *, 
Feeble,  he  falls  not  here,  nor  strays,  though  blind ; 
And  when  the  storms  of  adverse  fortune  beat, 
A  covert  here  he  faileth  not  to  find. 
Come  hither,  all  in  happiness  in  quest ; 
Further  from  here,  further  from  her  ye  stray ; 
Here  white-winged  peace  hath  built  her  downy  nest, 
And  vainly  would  you  beckon  her  away. 
Or  bear  her  hence,  a  bosom-cherished  guest. 
She  will  escape,  and  thither  wing  her  way 
Back  to  her  native  bower  with  ruflled  breast — 
Like  Noah*s  fainting  dove,  she  finds  no  rest 
Save  in  her  shelt'ring  haunt ;  and  even  so 
Peace  dwelleth  in  the  heart  that  lieth  low. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from  this  little  volume  by  thoee  pi^ 
we  have  already  indicated,  viz.  the  lines  "  To  Little  Franceti''  and  the«e 
on  Mr  Brodie's  statue  of  Corinna:— - 

"  LITTLE  FRANCES. 

'*  Frances  I  fairy  little  Frances  I 

Hadst  thou  lived  in  times  gone  by, 
Knights  ere  long  had  broken  lances, 
For  the  witchin?,  winning  glanees 
Of  thy  heaven-blue  eye. 
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"  Frances !  lorely  little  Frances  I 

With  that  radiant  brow  of  thine, 
And  those  curls  of  nature's  ringing. 
Round  thy  fair  neck  closely  dinging, 

With  a  golden  shrine. 

"  Frances  !  thoughtful  little  Frances  ! 

With  thy  words  so  strangely  wise. 
And  thy  features  erer  playing. 
And  the  soul-light  changeful  raying 

From  thy  clear  child-eyes. 

**  Frances  !  lovely  little  Frances  ! 
Unto  fond  hearts  thou  art  prest, 
With  thy  tiny  arms  caressing, 
And  thy  rosy  lips  confessing 
Whom  thou  lovest  best. 

**  Frances  !  happy  little  Frances ! 
Guileless  heart,  thy  merry  voice 
Like  a  silver  bell  is  ringing, 
Or  like  lark  at  morning  singing 
Up  the  sky,  *  Rejoice  !' 

*'  Francos  !  fair,  fond,  happy  Frances, 

Such  thou  may*8t  not  ever  be ; 
Shadows  grow  as  life  advances, 
Through  its  changes  and  its  chances. 

Wise,  yet  guileless,  God  keep  thee  ? 

"  ODE  TO  CORINNA. 

''  Gentle  and  beautiful. 
Again  thou  wear'st  the  crown  ! 
Yes,  thou  art  crowned  anew, 
Though  not  in  sunny  garden  of  old  Greece, 

Fresh  leav'd  the  laurels  grew ; 
The  sculptor's  hand  hath  wreathed  for  thee 
Another  garland  of  renown — 

Gentle  imd  beautiful, 
Again  thou  wear'st  the  crown  ! 

"Thou  fair  embodiment,  if  I  might  be 

In  the  weird  moonlight  all  alone  with  thee. 
Scarce  strange  would  seem  the  passing  of  that  trance, 
Scarce  strange  would  seem  the  uplifting  of  that  glance ; 
In  fiz'd  thought  downward  bent. 
So  spirit  lu:e  thoo  art. 
One  might  expect  those  silent  lips  to  part, 
And  stand  awaiting  with  nnstartled  ear 
One  of  thy  long-forgotten  songs  to  hear. 

"  A  song  as  radiant,  pure 

As  sunlight  glancing  on  a  white  dove's  wing — 

A  glorious  Bonff  of  morning  and  of  springy 

How  green'd  ue  vales,  and  how  the  blossoms  blew, 

Or  how  the  tender  twili^  wept  in  dew ; 

How  the  Stan  rose,  and  bow  the  evening  breeze 

Whisper'd  its  sorrows  to  the  cypress  trees. 
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**  Of  some  yoang  poet's  dream, 
Immortal  beauty,  and  immortal  lore — 

Of  haunted  spring  and  grove, 
Haunted  by  spirits  of  the  wood  and  stream. 
The  mystic  meaning  of  all  mortal  things 
Took  shape  into  such  wild  imaginings. 

'*  Thou  didst  not  strive  for  fame ; 
On  some  heart-altar  were  thy  wreaths  laid  down 
Not  without  tears  to  fade, 
And  now  1  trace 
A  touch  of  human  sadness  in  that  face, 
A  shadow  on  that  brow's  serenest  grace, 
More  than  the  laurel's  shade. 

And  fancy  gives 
To  that  dream- song  a  deeply  mournful  fall. 
Though  hearts  were  lighter  in  those  younger  days, 
When  was  grief  absent  from  the  poet's  lays  ? 

And  thine  were  not  of  peace  and  pleasure  all, 
Nor  without  sorrow  were  thy  song  complete, 
For  sweetest  notes  are  sad,  and  saddest  still  are  sweet. 

One  word  before  concluding  this  brief  notice.     We  are  told  in  the 
preface  to  the  poems,  "  that  they  have  been  written  in  the  intervals  of 
leisure  afforded  by  a  life  of  toil ;"  to  which  we  refer  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking,  if  society  might  not  be  the  gainer  by  striving  to  render 
the  intervals  of  toil  in  the  lives  of  such  workers  more  frequent^  and  if  it 
have  not  in  its  own  hands  the  means  of  doing  so  ?     We  all  know  what 
a  life  of  toil  for  a  woman  means ;  almost  invariably  one  of  two  thing8>— 
either  the  eternal  grinding  of  grammar  into  the  dull  brains  of  reluctanti 
perhaps  impertinent  youths  or  the  wearing  out  of  flesh  and  marrow  in 
the  ceaseless  plying  of  the  needle.     Is  it  not  monstrous  that  such  a  waste 
of  intellect^  or  destroying  of  the  vital  powers  should  be  suffered  by  one 
capable  of  such  literary  excellence  as  this  young  girl  has  proved  herself 
to  be  ?     If,  midst  the  struggles  of  her  ''  life  of  toil/'  she  has  achieved  so 
much  at  so  early  an  age^  what  might  not  be  expected  from  her  had  she 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  powers  with  which  nature  has 
gifted  her  ?     And  again^  we  ask>  can  society  do  nothing  to  secure  to  itadf 
the  benefits  it  might  derive  from  the  life  of  toil  being  changed  to  a  life 
of  at  least  comparative  leisure^  in  which  genius  might  find  time  from 
"  carkering  cares/'  to  attain  its  full  development     Some  time  ago  the 
Times  announced  that  no  less  than  16,000  govemm^t  appointments 
were  to  be  "  thrown  open  to  competition,"  and  we  observed  with  plea- 
sure that  last  week  a  lady  appeals  to  the  editor,  that  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice,  some  of  these  appointments  ought  to  be  open  to  the  competition  of 
women.  And  why  should  they  not?  Very  many  of  them  require  no  higher 
qualification  than  simply  to  be  able  to  write  and  spell  correctly,— -accom- 
plishments which  every  woman  who  has  any  education  at  all  posMiaet, 
—and  as  they  seldom  impose  on  their  holders  either  very  long  hours,  or 
any  amount  of  absolute  physical  labour,  they  seem  to  lie  peculiarly 
within  that  magic  circle  denominated  '^Woman's  Sphere,"  a  sphere 
which  is  daily  enlarging,  and  which  must  go  on  increasing  until  not  (»• 
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daughter  of  midery  shall  ever  need  to  seek  in  the  last  degradation  of  her 
sex  a  refuge  from  death  by  starvation.  Heretofore  men  have  entirely 
monopolised  all  such  situations,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  from  long 
use  and  wont^  they  should  have  come  to  consider  them  as  their  '*  vested 
rights ;"  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a  vast  change  has  come  over  the 
public  mind  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  subject  of  the  Woman 
question  ;  and  fathers  who  have  large  families  of  daughters  would  do  well 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  for  their  advantage  to  strive  to  open 
up  for  them  such  honourable  means  of  independence,  as  the  rendering  of 
Government  offices  eligible  for  them  might  secure.  It  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  be  a  surer  means  of  providing  for  them,  than  squandering  money 
to  give  parties,  and  dress  them  up  for  the  chance  of  husbands  they  may 
never  catch,  or  win  only  to  have  their  hearts  broken.  Leaving  the  more 
immediately  domestic  question  to  be  considered  by  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  we  return  to  the  fact,  that  as  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  this  coun- 
try, that  from  the  lowest  of  its  people  have  sprung  many  whose  names 
now  constitute  its  chiefest  glory,  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  some  provision  whereby  may  be  secured  the  leisure  and  ease  of 
those  whose  leisure  and  ease  will  be  spent  in  good  service  to  the  public. 
And  this  not  by  bestowing  upon  them  some  paltry  pension  doled  out  as 
an  alms,  and  totally  insufficient  to  attain  the  aim  it  ostentatiously  pro- 
fesses to  have  in  view,  but  by  placing  them  in  some  situation  in  which 
not  only  their  comfort  may  be  secured,  but  their  self-respect  maintained, 
— and  this  might  easily  be  accomplished  by  a  certain  number  of  such 
appointments  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  Government  being  bestowed  with 
such  a  view.  We  need  scarcely  point  to  the  name  of  Bums  as  a  warn- 
ing of  the  evils  and  disgrace  entailed  on  a  country  by  a  too  tardy  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  genius  to  state  patronage, — it  will  suggest  itself  to 
every  one ;  and  as  it  is  now  admitted  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Almighty 
in  His  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  this  His  highest  earthly  gift  on 
woman,  as  well  as  on  her  sterner  companion,  we  consider  it  to  be  pecu- 
liarly the  duty  of  the  source  from  whence  all  honour  flows,  in  every  case 
where  it  is  possible  to  prefer  the  claims  of  that  sex  which  can  the  least 
assert  them  for  itself. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure,  that  the  publisher  in  sending  us  the  Poems 
of  John  D.  Gilbertson,  seriously  either  meant  or  expected  that  we  should 
review  them,  but  in  case  he  should,  we  beg  to  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  Preface  to  the  volume,  which  we  quote  at  length  to  prove  how 
completely  the  fulfilment  of  the  critic's  duties  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
author  himself — and  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  one  specimen  of 
the  poetry,  on  the  "  adamantine  merits"  of  which  he  has  so  entirely  made 
up  his  mind : — 

^  Having,  m  the  meantime,  put  a  period  to  my  composition,  a  very  few 
words  will  sufflce,  in  the  way  of  good-morrow,  to  whatever  candid  and  ob- 
servant eye  may  happen  to  alight  upon  it.  The  owner  of  such  an  eye  I 
Bcmplo  not  to  inform,  that  whether  he  shall  be  entertained  and  benefited 
in  the  nenisal  of  the  accompanyinjo;  pieces  or  not,  I  have  been  so  lai^ly 
myaelfin  their  composition  ;  and  if  they  should  be  temporarily  or  perroan- 
cntij  neglected  by  the  public,  that  neglect  will  fail  to  work  m  me  repent- 
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ance  at  the  publication,  inasmuch  as  it  was  prompted  bv  a  sense  of  duty.* 
They  who  have  genius  are  not  at  liberty  to  entomb  it  in  darkness,  howeTer 
their  own  appearance  in  the  light  may  expose  them,  to  numerous,  ponderous, 
and  imminent  trials.  And  of  course,  whoever  offers  himself  to  the  public 
as  an  author  of  poetry,  should  at  least  believe  that  he  is  correspondingly  en- 
dowed. The  public,  or  rather  human  attention,  b  by  far  too  precious  to  be 
trifled  with.  Nevertheless,  if  the  i>oeti:y  in  question  should  be  boggled  at  or 
derided,  the  author,  knowing  his  own  advantage,  will  by  no  means  abandon 
composition,  although  he  would  be  equally  far  from  vainly  soliciting  an  un- 
willing ear. 

"  It  may  by  some  be  deemed  requisite  that  apology  be  made  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Juvenile  poems  in  particular,  which  were  composed  from  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  nineteen.  Let  me  only  say,  that  I  have  weighed  them  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  dotermined  to  that  effect.  Once,  and  for  a  long 
time,  I  did  not  think  they  should  be  published ;  but  having  arrived  at 
several  years  above  twenty,  1  re-wrote  them  with  occasional  alterations, 
more  or  fewer,  when  my  mind  was  changed.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
they  are  not  exempt  from  the  charge  of  puerility ;  but  if  otherwise  tolerable, 
their  very  juvenility  may  recommend  them  to  the  young,  and  all  genuine! V 
appreciating  readers,  who  desire  to  take  notice  of  a  poet's  progre&s  throngn 
his  earlier  as  well  as  later  stages  of  development.  It  is  true  in  literature, 
no  less  than  in  conversation,  that  the  >vriting  or  talk  of  any  period  of  life  is 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  same  criterion  as  that  of  any  other. 

^^  The  poems  in  general  being  chiefly  lyrical,  there  needs  be  no  surprise 
at  an  intermingled  tissue  of  self-expression ;  which,  although  it  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  drama  or  epopee,  is  characteristic  of  the  lyric,  and 
is  sometimes,  in  that  form  of  poetry,  to  be  greatly  desired  and  preferred  to 
all  else.  Personality,  however,  may  possibly  be  suspected  when  there  is 
none ;  and  when  there  is  so  indeed,  i  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  it  from 
the  cloyment  of  egotism. 

^'  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  make  any  defence  or  gilded  approbation 
of  poetry  as  poetry  before  the  J^ritish  public,  who  are  already  in  possession 
of  a  goodly  poetic  library,  and  ean  seal  by  experience  its  elevating,  refining, 

E untying,  consoling,  and  exhilarating  influence.  A  galaxy  of  poetic  stajrs 
ave  shone  upon  these  realms,  and  though  most  of  them  are  eclipsed  by 
death,  have  gloriously  bequeathed  unto  the  world  an  imperishable  radiance. 
But  while  men  are  being  bom  as  well  as  dying,  the  powers  of  Nature  are 
inexhaustible ;  and  I  should  be  regretful,  both  on  a  public  and  private  ac- 
count, that  my  own  poetic  efforts  prove  futile  ;  which,  however,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  God :  if  original,  energetic,  and  various,  their  adaman- 
tine merits  will  never  be  perturbed  by  the  undervaluing  or  vilifying  breath 
of  inadequate  critics ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  be  tame,  dull,  and  fnvoloua^ 
let  them  cease  unlamented  from  the  public  eye,  and  go  unooffined  to  an 
eternal  grave." 

*'0R  EVEN  OR  BEVIL. 

"  Or  even  or  \>eviVB  a  thing:  of  yore, — 
From  the  very  first  son  that  grand  Eve  bore. 
He  slow  a  meek  brother  in  holy  brawl, 
And  showed  that  sweet  love  is  all  in  all. 

"  By  love  I  harried  a  wild  swan's  nest. 
There  were  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a  comely  crest. 
But  the  eggs  were  all  dashed  in  a  vale  of  the  Po, 
And  the  comoly  crest  would  no  older  grow. 
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••  Bf  love  I  deserted  a  tame  woman's  daughter, 
When  she  laved  my  face  with  a  jug  of  water. 
The  water  was  cool,  and  my  heart  was  cold, 
And  my  breast  was  as  shy  as  Cathullin  was  bold.  « 

"  By  love  I  assailed  a  dead  soldier's  rest ; 
An  ensign  all  battered  his  grave  did  molest. 
The  staff  was  like  rotting  and  shivering  reed, 
The  flag  like  dimply  brown  pool  in  a  mead. 

"  By  love  we  Britons  shine  bright  on  the  wave  ; 
By  love  we  brustle  like  warriors  brave. 
By  love  we  delight  in  the  Queen  o'er  and  o'er ; 
And  remember  Lochiel,  and  Lochaber  no  more." 
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Stylei  of  Writg,  Forms  of  Procedure,  and  Practice  of  the  Churdi  Courts  of 
Scotland.  Revised  and  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  Law  of  the 
Church.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Cook,  D.D,,  Minister  of  Haddington.    And 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Free  Church  in  so  far  as  differing  from  those  of 
the  Estabiis/ied  Church.  By  the  Rev.  James  Bryce.  Edinburgh :  T. 
and  T.  Clark,  98  George  Street.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. ; 
Seeley  and  Co. ;  Ward  and  Co. ;  and  Jackson  and  W^alford.  Dublin : 
Robertson;  Hodges  and  Smith. 

Though  bearing  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  only  a  collection  of  styles  of  writs, 
fonns  of  procedure,  and  practice  of  the  Church  Courts  of  Scotland,  this 
portly  volume  necessarily  embodies  all  but  a  complete  code  of  the  common 
law  of  the  Kirk.  The  styles  were  originally  compiled  under  the  superin*. 
tendence  of  the  Church  Law  Society,  by  a  committee  of  their  number,  and 
were  published  so  far  back  as  1838,  and  having  thus  been  the  acknowledged 
Text-book  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  fonns  for  a  period  bordering  on 
twenty  years,  it  now  requires  no  other  recommendation  from  us  than  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  editorial  department  has  been  executed  with  much 
fi^thfulness  and  ability.  We  have  perused  the  work  indeed  with  some  care, 
and  although  embodying  only  the  forms  and  practice  of  our  Church  Courts, 
these  appear  to  be  laid  down  with  so  much  precision  and  accuracy,  tliat  not 
only  is  nothing  left  to  the  option  or  reason  of  the  i-eader,  but  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  laws  of  the  Church  is  deeply  impressed  upon 
him*  In  addition  to  the  forms  and  prnctice  of  the  Kstublisiicd  Cnurch,  those 
of  the  Free  Church  are  given  in  so  far  *w  they  differ  from  the  former.  Thus 
the  volume  embraces  a  complete  vidimus  of  the  practice  and  forms  both  of 
the  Established  and  Free  Churches,  and  the  possession  of  it  is  indispensable 
not  only  to  every  lawyer  practising  before  our  ecclesiastical  Courts,  but  to 
every  minister  who  may  have  occasion  to  eitercise  his  judgment  on  matters 
eodesiastical  coming  before  him. 


A  Catediismfbr  Scripture  Instruction,  with  References  to  verses  subjoined 
for  answers.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cook,  D.D.  Minister  of  St  Leonard's,  St 
Andrews.    Fifm  thousand.    Edinburgh :  Alyles  Macphail. 

Wb  have  perused  this  Catechism  for  Scripture  Instruction,  and  are  decide  ily 
of  o^nion  that  it  is  the  best  manual  for  conveying  to  the  young  a  knowledge 
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of  the  leading  fiicts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Ciiith  which  hk  yet  ap- 
peared. Its  arrangement,  the  topics  it  embraces,  and  the  texts  it  fomiahsi 
for  illustration,  are  admirable.  Both  the  *^  Old  and  New  Testament  Bio- 
graphy,'' though  excellent  productions,  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  the 
questions  proposed  are  in  several  instances  vagae,  and  in  a  groat  many  cases 
the  question  itself  suggests  the  answer.  No  such  objections  can  be  urged 
against  Dr  Cook's  Cateehism,  as  every  question  demands  a  searching  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  We  therefore  cordially  add  our  recommendation  to  that  of 
others,  and  invite  the  attention  of  Sabbath  School  teachers,  cleigymen  who 
conduct  bible  classes,  heads  of  fftmllies,  and  all  who  have  the  godly  training 
of  the  young  at  heart  to  its  claims^  being  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  storing  the  mind  with  a  lai^  portion  of  ^*  those 
things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us." 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Presentation. — ^The  Queen  has  pre- 
sented the  Rev.  Roderick  Nioolson  to 
the  church  at  Shieltack,  in  the  pariah 
of  ApplecHMS. 

Preantation, — The  Queen  has  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  C.  Maclean  to  ihe 
parish  of  Ullapool,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Lochcarron ;  and  the  Rev.  David  Lan- 
dall  to  the  united  parishes  of  Auchter^ 
gaven  and  Logiebride. 

Appointment, — The  Queen  has  pre- 
sented the  Rev.  James  M'Fayden  to 
the  parliamentary  church  at  Strontian, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  MulL 

Preuntation, — Lord  Douglas  has  is- 
sued a  presentation  in  favour  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Smith,  of  the  West  Church,  Perth, 
to  the  church  and  parish  of  Wiston,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Lanark. 

Pretentation.—The  Rev.  S.  Home  of 
St  David's,  Dundee,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Sir  George  Grev  for  appoint- 
ment to  Uie  vacant  chnrch  and  parish 
of  Slamannan,  havingreceived  very  high 
testimony  to  his  character  and  fitness 
for  the  charge. 

Induction, — The  Presbyter}-  of  Had- 
dington met  on  the  10th,  for  the  induc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr  M*Morland,  of  St 
Luke's  Chnrch,  Edinburgh,  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  North  Berwick. 

Preuntation. — The  Rev.  James  B. 
M'Laurin«  assistant  in  the  parish  of  St 


Greorge's,  Edinburgh^  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  Church  of  St  Luke's,  Young 
Street,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  M'Moriand  to  the  pariah  of 
North  Berwick. 

Parish  of  AbbaitkaU,— The  Rev.  John 
Duncan,  at  present  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Gray,  Lady  Yester's,  Edinboirii, 
b  to  be  helper  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Bladde, 
of  AbbotshalL 

UnitertUif  Degru. — The  Seoatos  tf 
Marischal  dollege  and  University.  Aber- 
deen, conferred  the  degree  of  LLJ>.  oa 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Fowler,  minister  of  Ratfae^ 
an  alumnXis  of  that  University. 


this  case  have  intimated  that  t&e  ^vpsals 
taken  in  it  will  not  be.  prpseeated  be£we 
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the  Synod  of  Ross.    There  will  now  be 
no  barrier  to  the  induction  of  Mr  Uae- 
donald. 

Death  of  the  Bet.  Adofpke  Momo4^ 
The  French  Reformed  Church  has  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Adolphe  Monod,  which  took  place 
in  Paris,  on  Sunday  the  6th  ApriL 

Died,  at  Kirriemuir,  the  Rev.  Dr  Eas- 
tun,  for  nearly  iilty  years  minister  of 
the  parish. 

Died,  at  Eddleston  Manse,  on  the  Uth 
instant,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Robertson, 
D.D.,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
37th  of  his  ministry. 


MACPHAIL'S 
EDINBURGH  ECCLESIASTICAL  JOURNAL. 

No.  CXXV.  June  1866. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CANONGATE,— ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN.i 

Great  is  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  this  portion  of  Edinburgh 
of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  spoke  as 

**  Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 
Mine  own  romantic  town," 

the  general  aspect  of  which  elicited,  when  the  prospect  first  burst  upon 
his  light,  from  one  who  was  a  competent  judge,  the  expression,  "how 
superb  !" — ^the  first  monarch  of  the  House  of  Hanover  that  visited  his 
northern  kingdom.  In  former  days  the  now  almost  deserted  chambers  of 
Holyrood  were  trod  by  the  noble  and  courtly,  but  its  present  aspect  and 
appearance  are  widely  different.  In  consequence  of  the  altered  method  of 
access  to  the  city,  and  long  previously  on  account  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Union,  involving  the  absence  of  royalty  and  its  appendages,  the  appear, 
anee  of  this  part  of  Edinburgh  gradually  became  altered  into  that  of  an 
infinior  and  obscure  suburb.  The  halls  where  the  polite  and  courtly  once 
trod  Imve  been  since  occupied  by  a  very  different  class  of  inhabitants ; 
pleasant  gardens,  where  the  western  sunset  once  looked  on  groups  of  the 
^y  and  loving,  have  disappeared, — the  dismantled  Chapel  of  Holyrood 
is  in  sad  harmony  with  other  a^>ects,  but  still,  if  lands  and  doses  are  no 
kmger  occupied  by  persons  of  consideration,  there  is  much  community  of 
fisaling,  a  fingering  love  of  old  tradition,  an  independence  of  spirit  not 
•aaily  overcome,  cherished  by  many  dwellers  in  the  ancient  Burgh  of 
which  we  speak. 

To  a  atudent  of  the  "  sayings  and  doings"  of  the  olden  time,  there  is 
much  to  intemt  in  this  part  of  Edmburgh,  nor  is  there  any  district  of 
the  city  which  opens  up  a  more  varied  field  of  illustration.     The  streets 

>  Ssloiiycf  tiie  Abb^and  Palsoe  of  HoljTOod.    By  W.  S  Daniel. 
Ghainben'^TlmalL    Holyrood.    W.  and  R.  Chunben. 
TOL.  ZXI.  fi 
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of  Canongate  have  in  past  time  witnessed  stirring  pageants.  The  hand 
of  alteration  has  long  before  this  obliterated  many  characteristic  features. 
Still,  like  the  ancient  trees  deep.rooted  in  the  soil,  which  have  weathered 
many  a  blast,  there  are  many  remnants  which  invite  the  notice  of  the 
antiquarian.  As  containing  within  its  limits  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
which  has  witnessed  so  many  gay  festivities  and  memorable  events, — 
which  our  gracious  Sovereign  has  so  often  made  a  halting  point  in  pro- 
ceeding to  and  returning  from  that  Highland  home  where  she  shows  so 
much  sympathy  with  the  "  land  of  the  Gael," — as  including  within  its 
bounds  the  graceful  summit  of  Arthur's  Seat,  resembling  a  lion  couchant, 
—that  hill  which  gives  to  the  general  view  of  our  town,  so  much  of  its 
picturesqueness — assuredly  an  investigation  into  the  origin,  history,  and 
fortunes  of  Canongate  may  be  curious. 

To  the  origin  then  of  Canongate  we  fii^t  turn.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  parish  derived  its  original  importance  from  a  connection  with  the 
Canons  of  Holyrood,  an  abbey  originally  founded  by  David  I.,  "  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Virgin  and  all  Saints,"  and  endowed  for 
Canons  regular  of  the  Order  of  St  Augustine.  In  the  year  1128,  com- 
menced the  building  of  the  Abbey  on  the  site  which  it  occupied  for  so 
long.  In  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  indeed,  this  convent  of  the 
Augustines  was  at  first  placed  within  the  confines  of  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  strength  of  that  fortress  affording  secunty  amidst  the  tides  of 
invasion  which  might  sweep  over  the  land.  The  Castle  was  then  the 
seat  of  the  royal  residence.  Among  the  earliest  provisions  made  for  the 
endowment  of  this  convent,  were  the  revenues  and  superiority  of  the 
Church  of  the  Castle,  with  that  of  St  Cuthbert,  situated  beneath  the 
Castle  wall,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  modem  edifice. 

Should,  however,  we  credit  this  account,  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
well-known  tradition  according  to  which  David  I., — that  "  sair  sanct  f<Mr 
the  crown" — was  led  to  erect  the  rich  foundation  which  aflerwards  arose 
in  the  level  meadows  overlooked  by  Arthur's  Seat,  induced  by  gratitude, 
—so  the  tradition  runs — on  accomit  of  deliverance  from  the  antlers  of  a 
stag,  the  sudden  springing  of  which  from  the  "  foot  of  the  crag,"  as  the 
festive  train  swept  on  with  hound  and  horn,  unhorsed  the  monarchy  into 
whose  hands,  when  menaced  by  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  the  Holy  Cross 
"  slid  incontinent."  This  dweller  in  the  forest  which  is  then  believed 
to  have  covered  the  Queen's  park,  fled,  it  is  alleged,  disma3'ed  on  per- 
ceiving the  holy  emblem  ;  and  the  king,  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  dream,  soon  afterwards  resolved  on  dedicating  a  house  to  the 
"  Hofif  Rude,"  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  had  experienced  the 
deliverance  from  peril.  A  mora  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Abbey  is  given  by  a  chronicler,  who  alleges  that  Queen  Margaret, 
David's  mother,  brought  with  her  to  Scotland  a  cross  covered  with  puoe 
gold,  ornamented  by  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  and  believed  to  contain  a 
portion  of  the  very  "  rude"  of  the  crucifixion.  The  possession  of  this 
valued  relic,  it  is  supposed,  induced  King  David  to  dedicate  the  new 
abbey  to  the  '*  Holy  Rude,"  the  relic  being  consigned  by  him  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Canons  of  Augustine,  resident  in  the  Castle  of  Edinbuigh, 
by  whom  it  was  preserved  in  their  chapel  situated  witkin  the  fbitriMS. 
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This  same  rude  or  cross  is  enumerated  among  the  articles  of  regalia  found 
nrrtjo^treasury  of  the  Castle,  in  1291,  when  that  fortress  surrendered  to 
Edward  I.  of  England.  The  Canons  of  Holy  Rood  appear  soon  to  have 
found  that  the  Castle  furnished  them  with  but  a  restricted  and  incon- 
Tenient  residence^  and  a  monarch  so  devoted  as  David  was  to  the  cause 
of  the  church,  would  readily  comply  with  their  expressed  desire  for  more 
convenient  and  sumptuous  accommodation.  A  charter  was  therefore  issued 
by  him,  permitting  the  Canons  of  Augustine,  to  found  a  burgh  between 
their  church  and  the  King's  Burgh,  assigning  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
a  large  amount  of  territorial  and  other  possessions,  an  amount  subse- 
quently and  at  various  dates  gi'eatly  augmented  by  numerous  benefactors. 
David  II.  erected  the  whole  land  possessed  b}^  the  occupants  of  the 
Abbey,  into  a  free  regality ;  though  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  charac- 
teristic reminiscence  of  those  stormy  and  unquiet  times,  that  there  was 
also  granted  to  the  Canons,  the  site  of  a  house,  upon  the  Castle  rock,  to 
which  they  and  their  dependents  might  retreat,  at  the  season  of  danger, 
carrying  with  them  the  more  valuable  part  of  their  treasure  and  relics. 

We  shall  in  the  sequel  advert  to  some  of  the  peculiar  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  which  became  a  royal  residence 
before  the  period  of  James  the  IV.,  the  preceding  sovereigns  having  used 
apartments  situated  within  or  at  least  near  the  Abbey. 

The  small  publication  of  Messrs  Chambers,  mentioned  at  the  foot-note 
of  this  article,  and  yvhich  in  an  unpretending  form  evinces  evidence  of  con- 
siderable research,  contains  the  following  notice  of  the  Abbots  of  Holyrood 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  structure  of  which  they  were  guardians  :— 

"It  is  certain,  that  while  the  abbey  was  founded  in  1128,  the  charter 
of  David  granting  the  vast  domains  and  important  privileges  to  the  spi- 
ritual community,  bears  the  date  of  fifteen  years  later.  Still,  one  is  loath 
to  suppose  that  Holyrood  is  but  a  second,  though  an  improved  edition  of  this 
time-hallowed  institution  ;  and  we  would  rather  assume,  that  the  sagacious 
and  pious  king  founded  the  abbey  and  collected  the  community  at  one  and 
the  tame  time,  and  gave  them  temporary  possession  of  an  old  building  situa- 
ted conveniently  near,  where  they  could  superintend,  if  not  actuallv  con- 
struct (for  who  were  these  wonderful  freemasons,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  who 
constructed  Melrose,  Holyrood,  and  Iloslin  ?)  the  beautifril  building,  now 
rapidly  approaching  its  completion. 

'*  This  building  must  at  one  time  have  been  very  extensive,  probably  oc- 
cupying far  more  space  than  is  now  covered  by  the  palace  itself,  and  ex- 
tending considerably  to  the  eastward,  over  what  is  now  the  Queen^s  Park 
and  St  Ann's  Yard ;  for  we  read,  in  some  ancient  des^-riptions,  tliat  the  mere 
civil  part  of  the  building — namely,  that  devoted  to  the  domestic  uses  of  the 
canons — consisted  of  several  courts  to  the  south  of  the  splendid  abbey-church, 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  present  palace. 

"The  successive  abbots  who  filled  the  chair  of  this  wealthy  and  important 
establishment  seem,  by  accident  or  design,  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
moderation  of  their  views,  or  the  mediocrity  of  their  intellect ;  for  we  look 
in  vain  amonff  the  priestly  lords  of  Holyrood  for  such  names  as  Beaton, 
Hamilton,  or  Douelas,  which  illustrated,  if  they  did  not  always  adorn,  the 
sees  of  Glasgow,  St  Andrews,  and  other  places.  The  earlier  abbots  seem 
ehkfly  to  be  known  by  their  architectural  additions  to  the  building,  and,  we. 

1  in  justice  add,  by  their  consideration  and  kindness  to  their  numerous 

The  fint  who  takes  rank  in  general  history,  Adam,  abbot  of  Holy- 
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KKxl,  attained  the  tmenTiable  notoriety  of  beins;  amonr  the  earliest  to  sob- 
scribe  the  ^  Ragman  Roll,'  or  declaration  of  fealty  to  the  merciless  invader, 
Edward  I.  of  England.     He  did  homage  to  the  tyrant  on  tiie  8th  of  Jnly 
1291,  and  was  thereafter  appointed  one  of  the  commiasioneTs  for  examining 
the  Scottish  records  presenred  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  previous  to  their  being 
carried  off  to  London ;  where  their  destruction  was  intended  to  obliterate 
the  very  memory  of  Scottish  independence  and  nationality.    This  compliance, 
however,  may  have  been  the  means  of  preserving  the  abbey  from  des&uction 
during  those  dreadful  times.     Indeed,  it  is  still  on  record,  that  the  English 
king,  in  September  1296,  made  a  special  order  for  the  restoration  to  him  of 
tiie  abbey-lands,  which  shews  the  nigh  favour  he  obtained  in  consequence 
of  this  well-timed  treason.     But,  excepting  him  and  Archibald  Ciawfurd, 
of  Haining,  abbot  of  Holyrood  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
was  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist,  we  cannot  enumerate  one  name  that 
would  be  recognised  by  the  student  of  general  Scottish  history.    These  quiet, 
unenterprising  abbots,  however,  contrived,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two, 
to  complete  a  structure  which,  when  entire,  must  have  been  unsurpassed  in 
Scotland,  and  which  might  have  claimed  to  take  rank  among  the  proud 
cathedrals  of  England  and  the  continent.    The  abbey  itself,  or  rather  tha 
abbey  church,  built  in  the  true  cathedr^  fiashion  of  a  cross^  consisted  of  a 
nave,  still  existing  in  the  ruins  of  the  present  Chapel-royal,  with  a  transept 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  and  a  choir  beyond  to  the  eastward.     It  waa 
approached  from  the  west,  under  a  portico  of  pointed  arches,  surmounted  by 
turrets,  one  of  which,  on  the  north,  was  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
north-western  turret  of  the  existing  palace,  while  its  corresponding  neighbour 
on  the  south  was  little  better  than  a  pigeon-house  excrescence  on  the  build-i 
ing,  nearly  resembling  one  of  these  LiUiputian  watch-towers  that  are  dotted 
along  the  exterior  waU  of  the  castle.    This  bizarre  erection  waa  taken  down 
So  late  as  1766.    The  main  entrance  of  the  cathedral  was  situated  to  the' 
north-west  of  the  present  palace,  and  considerably  to  the  rear ;  a  proof  that 
when  the  palace  began  to  be  erected,  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  had 
ceased  to  be  of  primary  importance. 

*^  It  is  difficult,  from  the  dry  and  meagre  details  of  contemporary  dmn 
niclers,  to  give  a  description  which  would  convey,  to  the  imagination  of  the 
visitor  of  to-day,  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  august  structure,  which  must  have 
compelled  the  reverence  of  the  pious  worshipper  in  the  days  of  Bruce  and 
the  early  Stuarts.    We  have  literally  little  more  than  what  the  old  Grecian 

dant  declared  to  be  sufficient — namely,  a  brick  as  the  specimen  of  the 
Iding.  Fortunately,  however,  the  remaining  figment  is  carved,  shaped^ 
and  disposed  so  as  to  justify  the  praises  lavi^cd  on  the  structure  wtien 
entire.  The  entrance  doorway  is  peculiarly  ornate,  of  the  semi-pointed 
Gothic  arch ;  arch  within  arch,  repeating  itself  far  through  the  breadth  of 
the  very  massive  wall.  Immediately  above  this  doorway,  and  between  the 
two  curious  windows,  which  are  executed  in  a  totally  different  style  of 
architecture,  though  equally  beautiful,  is  a  tablet,  erected  by  Charles  I., 
with  the  following  inscription^  interesting  from  the  melancholy  fidaity  of  the 
prediction:  — 

BE  SB  ALL  BUILD  ANE  BOUSE 

FOB  MY  NAME  AND  I  WILL 

6TABLISB  TBE  TBBONE 

OF  BIS  KINGDOM 

FOR  EVEB. 

But  the  Fisitor  will  naturally  ask,  why  this  magnificent  and  elaborate  door* 
way  stands  at  the  south  comer,  and  not  in  the  centre,  of  the  west  or  principal 
front  of  the  church  'i    The  royal  mnovators  of  the  kter  Stuart  Ime  muat 
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apswer  for  this  anomaly ;  as  in  De  Witt's  map  of  Edinburgh,  published  in 
1647,  the  cortesponding  tower  to  the  south-west,  now  entirely  obliteratedL 
and  the  space  incorporated  with  the  present  palace,  are  represented  as  still 
in  existence;  and  enough  remains  to  shew  how  majestic  this  front  might' 
have  appeared,  when  it  burst  in  its  entire  grandeur  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
behoUer.'' 

Of  the  entire  range  of  conventual  buildings,  devoted  to  the  domestic 
uses  of  the  Canons  of  Holy  rood,  not  a  vestige  remains,  furnished  though 
the  building  was  with  chapter-house,  refectory,  and  many  other  apart- 
ments. The  site  of  a  portion  of  these  buildings  is  doubtless  covered  by 
the  present  palace,  but  they  appear  to  have  extended  eastward  to  a  point 
much  beyond  the  present  quadrangle.  The  nave  alone  of  the  Abbey 
Church  now  remains,  in  a  roofless  and  dilapidated  condition.  Choir 
and  transepts  have  disappeared.  The  eastern  window  is  comparatively 
modem,  and  beyond  it  there  stretched  a  wide  space  and  loftier  walls.  Yet 
though  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  fabric  can  be  traced,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  edifice,  as  a  whole,  was  marked  by  mag- 
nificence, having  been  enriched  by  a  large  central  tower,  and  also  by 
square  towers  rising  from  each  comer  of  the  westem  entrance.  The 
clustered  broken  pillars  near  the  east  window  plainly  formed  part  of  the 
supports  of  the  great  central  tower,  and  a  process  of  excavation  carried 
on  in  the  same  direction  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  the  foundations 
of  the  ancient  arches  by  which  the  rest  of  the  building  was  supported* 
On  several  occasions  the  edifice,  including  the  Abbey  Church,  was  par. 
tially  destroyed,  during  the  incursions  of  the  English  army  in  the  14th 
century.  In  May  1544,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  troops  of 
the  E^l  of  Hertford,  the  adjoining  palace  sharing  the  same  fate.  Three 
years  afterwards,  by  order  of  Somerset  the  Protector,  the  monastery  was 
suppressed,  and  commissioners  appointed  by  Somerset,  on  visiting  the 
place,  found  the  monks  all  gone,  but  "  the  church  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  house  well  covered  with  lead,  which  along  with  two  bells,  that 
had  frequently  summoned  to  the  exercises  of  devotion,  were  now  removed 
by  sacrilegious  hands."  But  whatever  the  amount  of  injury  at  this  time 
sustained,  previous  ravages  were  repaired,  and,  after  the  Reformation, 
which  let  in  so  great  a  flood  of  light  on  Scotland,  that  had  gathered 
strength  firom  Wishart's  and  Hamilton's  martyrdom, — and  from  the 
•ungodly  deeds  of  Popish  prelates ; — which  spoke  in  the  exalted  voice  of 
Knox,  on  whose  tomb  Regent  Murray  well  said,  ''  Here  lies  one  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man,"  the  wom  captive  of  the  French  galleys, 
come  with  the  fervour  of  the  gospel  bummg  in  his  heart,  to  rouse  the 
people  of  his  much  loved  land  to  the  bold  resistance  of  papal  supremacy, 
a  lesson  they  have  never  since  forgot,  (bear  witness  their  rejection  of  Laud's 
ritual — ^their  abhorrence  of  undue  ceremony — their  meeting  together 
beneath  the  darkening  cloud— the  pastor  exhorting  them  in  the  lonely 
moor — the  scattered  graves  of  those  who  died  for  "  Christ's  crown  and 
tovenanV')  and  which  it  were  well  that  we  did  more  practically  remem. 
ber.  The  blood  of  every  true  Scotchman  thrills  at  the  recollection. 
Hit  h^BTt  cannot  but  blush  for  those  who  led  away  by  iiEmcy,  by  blind 
lore  oi  antiqoitjf  or  from  other  causes,   place  their  necks  beneath 
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priestly  foot,  to  go  away  from  heaven's  sunlight  to  mope  in  the  moDO- 
tonouB  recesses  of  the  cloister,  turning  from  the  Bihle  to  the  BreTiary» 
and  from  the  honest  hurst  of  praise  to  the  mass  mumhled  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  Yet,  let  us  charitahly  hope  that  in  the  darker  times  to  wbicii 
we  have  been  alluding,  souls  were  saved  and  Christ  was  loved.  AfUr 
the  Reformation,  when  as  it  were, 

"  A  trampet  voice  had  roused  the  bmd," 
when  images  were  cast  away,  and  shaveling  priests  were  taught  that 
they  must  give  room  to  men,  truer  representatives  if  not  of  apostohcal 
succession  at  least  of  apostolic  doctrine, — not  "  Samaria"  as  bigots  would 
term  it,  but  a  true  branch  of  Christ's  own  Church, — above  the  petty 
medieval  foppery,  which  some  in  those  days  would  revive — a  portion  of 
the  Abbey,  through  which  host-bearing  processions  once  had  trod,  and 
wherein  the  air  had  been  sickened  with  censer-fumes,  and  the  crucifix 
had  been  erected,  was  fitted  up  as  place  of  Protestant  worship,  and 
assigned  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners  of  Canongate. 

In  July  1568,  the  General  Assembly  suspended  Adam,  titular  bishop 
of  Orkney «  from  the  ministry,  because  of  his  having  celebrated  the 
marriage  between  Mary  and  Both  well,  which  took  place  in  a  room  of  the 
palace  not  now  extant,  at  dead  of  night,  and  with  but  a  few  attendants, — ^it 
is  said,  according  to  the  Protestant  ritual.  Adam  Both  well  on  the  removal 
of  the  sentence,  was  ordained  to  preach  in  the  church  so  soon  as  might  be, 
'*  for  the  weakness  of  his  body,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  to  acknow- 
ledge his  offence.  The  same  individual  soon  afler  exchanged  with  the 
commendator  of  Holyrood,  the  temporalities  of  the  Bishopric  of  Orkney, 
which  last  was  converted  into  an  Earldom.  On  the  3d  of  March  1569, 
besides  the  offence  of  simony  laid  to  his  charge  in  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement, Bothwell  was  also  accused  of  allowing  the  church  of  Holyrood 
to  fall  into  a  ruinous  condition.  Two  of  the  principal  pillars,  it  is  men- 
tioned in  his  reply,  had  fallen  into  decay.  In  order,  then,  to  facilitate 
the  reparation  of  the  remainder  of  the  edifice,  "  the  Quere  and  Croce 
Kirk,"  seem  to  have  been  taken  down,  and  the  materials  disposed  of; 
when  likewise,  as  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  Royal  Family  had  been  in« 
terred  near  to  the  high  altar,  a  part  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  was 
fitted  up  as  a  royal  vault,  to  which  these  remains  were  transferred. 

We  spare  the  reader  all  architectural  examination  of  the  structure^ 
for  though  it  be  true  that  a  great  bard  has  spoken  of 

'*  Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything,** 

nothing  is  less  amusing  to  general  readers  than  the  enumeration  of 
styles,  buttresses,  arches,  muUions,  flamboyant  windows,  &c.  We  pass 
on  to  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  on  whose  accession  to  the  throne  in 
1625,  he  intimated  an  intention  of  visiting  his  Scottish  subjects,  for  the 
purpose  of  ''  receiving  his  crown  and  holding  a  parliament  in  person.** 
Great  preparations,  accordingly,  were  made,  and  although  the  Council  Cff 
State,  considering  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  Abbey  Church,  deemed 
it  desirable  that  the  imposing  ceremony  should  take  place  in  the  Church 
of  St  Giles,  Charles  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  being  crowned  in  that  of 
Holyrood.     It  was  not  till  1633,  that  Charles's  intention  was  carried 
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lAto  effeet.  On  the  15th  of  June  of  that  ye&r,  the  king,  accompanied  by 
LmicIj  then  Bishop  of  London  ;  White,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  a  number  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  entered  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp.  On 
Sunday,  there  was  service  performed  in  the  Chapel  Royal  by  Bellenden,  the 
Bishop  of  Dumblane.  The  succeeding  night,  Charles  passed  within  the 
ancient  Royal  apartments  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  On  the  following  day,  the 
eeremony  of  coronation  took  place.  The  pavement  of  the  palace  was 
covered  with  blue  cloth,  on  which  the  king  walked  until  he  reached  the 
great  western  door,  where  he  was  received  with  due  foimality  and  reverence 
by  Spottiswoode,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  Charles  was  conducted  in 
procesMon  to  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  a  chair  was  set  for  him, 
•eated  in  which  he  listened  to  a  short  address  from  Mr  James  Hannay, 
Minister  of  Holyrood  and  preacher  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Various  cere- 
monials were  gone  through,  and  at  length  after  a  sermon  had  been 
preached  by  Dr  David  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  Spottiswoode  pre- 
sented the  king  to  the  congregation,  putting  to  them  the  declaration  of 
allegiance,  after  which  followed  an  anthem  from  the  choir,  ending  with 
the  Gloria  Patru  Charles  then  advanced  to  the  communion  table, 
where  he  took  the  oath,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  and  refeiring  to 
the  promises  and  obligations  he  had  previously  taken,  said  with  an 
audible  voice,  "  All  the  things  which  I  have  now  promised,  I  shall  oh- 
serve  and  keep,  so  help  me  God,  and  by  the  contents  of  this  Book."  He 
returned  to  the  chair  of  state,  afler  which  another  anthem  was  sung. 
He  then  knelt,  whilst  the  Archbishop  said  an  appropriate  prayer.  The 
Litany  was  next  read  and  chaunted  by  Bishop  Guthrie  of  Moray,  and 
Dr  John  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross, — the  Church  of  England  service  being: 
used  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  prayers  peculiar  to  the  occasion* 
composed  by  Archbishop  Spottiswoode ;  who,  along  with  five  other  pre 
bites,  conducted  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  at  the  close  of  which 
Charles  entered  Holyrood  beaiing  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  amidst 
the  sounding  of  trumpets,  and  the  loud  discharge  of  artillery. 

There  appears  to  have  formerly  existed  within  Holyrood  Palace  a  Chapel 
Royal,  in  addition  to  the  Abbey  Church.  Here  it  probably  was  that 
the  dogmatic,  superstitious,  and  over-bearing  Laud  preached  before  the 
King  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  J  une.  This  was  the  apartment  in  the  Palace, 
whidi,  in  1567,  was  stripped  of  its  Romish  altar  and  adornments,  by 
Olencaim  and  other  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  The  restoration  of  the 
Palace,  which  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1659,  and  no  part 
of  which  is  of  more  ancient  date  with  the  exception  of  the  south-western 
turret^  was  executed  according  to  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  the 
King's  architect.  During  this  re-building  of  the  Palace,  the  private 
Chapel  wai  removed,  which  doubtless  suggested  to  the  advisers  of  the 
•overeign  the  expediency  of  discharging  the  magistrates  and  parishioners 
of  Canongate  from  any  longer  using  their  ancient  church.  An  act  to 
ttmt  effect  was  accordingly  passed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1672,  declaring 
the  Abbey  Church  to  be  ''  His  Majesty's  Chapel  in  all  time  coming." 
For  several  years,  accordingly,  the  people  of  Canongate  resorted  to  Lady 
Yestei^s  Chureh,<^notthe  present  building,  butits  predecessor, — probably 
at  one  of  the  diets  of  worship,  "  the  French  minister  and  his  congre- 
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gation  being  removed  from  Lady  Tester's,"  and  allowed  ii\.Ueii  oQlisir' 
wonted  accommodation,  the  use  of  the  "  eommaa  Hall"  of  the  JSi|^ 
School. 

James  II.  of  England, — for  the  Stuart  race  were  as  ineqnble  as  &r- 
merly  of  governing  the  kingdom— mitaught  by  the  memorable  lassoo 
furnished  at  Whitehall, — by  years  of  absence, — by  the  nation's  frank  re- 
ception and  confiding  hope, — afler  the  pious  had  been  dismayed  by  tha  tu^ 
multuous  debauchery  that  disgraced  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,— was  b^tv 
at  whatever  hazard,  on  working  out  the  restoration  of  the  Bomish  fiuth. 
His  profligate  brother  had  expired  in  the  arms  of  that  ehureh,  which 
names  its  own  price  for  absolution ;  and  James,  less  conspicuous  fiir  his 
immorality — ^but  devoid  of  the  graces  of  manner  which  his  predecessor  had 
exhibited — a  monarch  who  preferred  a  cowl  to  a  crown,  directed  in  1687, 
the  Abbey  Church  to  be  fitted  up  as  **  our  own  Catholic  Chapel,  and 
capable  of  the  ceremonies  and  solemnities  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
noble  Order  of  the  Thistle."  By  the  vast  proportion  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh, — who  had  so  plainly  shown  their  dislike  of  Episcopacy,  but 
who  loathed  Poper}^  certainly  not  less — this  step  was  viewed  with  well- 
founded  dislike,  and  it  probably  severed  the  last  link  of  lingering  aflfection 
for  the  person  and  reign  of  James.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when 
the  ill-advised  monarch  found  himself  deserted  and  abjured,--^  portion  of 
the  citizens  broke  into  the  Abbey  Church,  destroying  all  the  ornaments, 
some  of  the  more  unruly  even  carrying  their  rage  so  far  as  to  tear  off  the 
coverings  from  the  leaden  coffins  in  the  Royal  vault.  For  seventy  years 
the  Church  remained  in  a  ruinous  condition  as  the  rioters  had  lefl  it, 
aggravated  by  continuous  exposure  to  rain  and  wind.  It  was  then  re- 
paired at  the  expence  of  the  Exchequer  and  roofed  in,  but  as  the  roof 
was  unwisely  made  of  flag- stones  too  heavy  for  the  walls  to  sustain,  it 
fell  in,  a  few  years  aflerwards,  leaving  the  Abbey  Church  in  the  deplorw 
able  condition  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  external  repairs,  it  has 
since  been  suffered  to  remain. 

Having  said  so  much  regarding  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood  and  its  Church, 
our  remarks  regarding  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  must  be  comparatively  brief. 
The  building  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  chivalrous  but  ill-fated  James 
IV.,  and  was  ready  for  his  reception  after  the  arrival  of  his  bride,  the  dau^« 
ter  of  Henry  VI 1.  of  England.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  ^'progress**  of 
this  princess  to  the  north ;  but  may  mention  that,  upon  approaching  the 
Scottish  border,  she  was  escorted  and  entertained  with  the  respect  due  to 
her  exalted  rank,  being  met  at  Lamberton  Church,  by  the  body  of  Scottish 
nobility  and  gentry,  a  thousand  persons  in  company,  of  whom  five  hun- 
dred  were  on  horseback.  She  travelled  in  a  litter,  the  various  stms  of 
the  journey  being  Fast  Castle,  Haddington,  and  Dalkeith,  where  James 
met  her  with  sixty  of  his  nobles.  The  King  returned  to  Edinburgh 
that  evening,  and  the  Princess  remained  four  days,  partly  in  Dalkeith 
Castle,  and  partly  m  the  adjoining  Abbey  of  Newbattle,  daily  visited  by 
her  royal  bridegroom.  The  bridal  pair,  on  the  7th  of  August,  passed 
through  the  city,  and  the  King  finding  that  his  own  courser  would  not 
carry  double,  leaping  into  the  saddle  of  the  Princess's  palfrey,  placed  hor 
behind  him.     Of  course,  Edinburgh  abounded  with  rejoicings  and  fan. 
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ikitic  ptgoants.  A  fountain  of  wine,  which  was  free  to  a11>  played  at  the  \ 
croMy  and  the  windows  of  the  houses  were  ornamented  with  tapestry* 
On  passing  St  Giles'  Church,  the  provost  and  prebendaries  appeared  in 
their  vestments,  and  presented  to  the  King  the  reputed  arm  of  St  Giles, 
which  the  monarch  devoutly  kissed.  At  Holyrood,  the  royal  pair  were 
met  by  the  prelates  of  Scotland  in  their  attire,  a  number  of  abbots  in 
pontificals,  and  the  abbots  and  canons  of  Holyrood  in  gorgeous  vestments* 
preceded  by  their  cross.  The  ceremonials  of  the  marriage,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  subsequent  festivities,  minutely  given  by  a  chronicler  of  the 
period,  we  must  pass  over.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  James 
continued  to  spend  ver}-  considerable  sums  on  the  decoration  of  Holy- 
rood. 

What  dismay  was  caused  and  what  universal  grief  filled  Scotland 
when  the  news  of  Flodden  came,  it  falls  not  within  our  province  to  relate. 
The  Minstrel  of  Scotland  has  told  how,  when 

^'  More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death, 

The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 

In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed ; 

Front,  flank  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep 

To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep 
That  fought  around  their  king.** 

^^No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight, 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noole,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlcfislv  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wine 
0*cr  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King.  * 
•  .  .  • 

"  Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band. 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale,    j 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune  and  song. 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong. 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear    : 

Of  Flodden*8  filial  field, 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 

And  broken  was  her  ahield." 

James  v.,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  left  Stirling  for  Holyrood.  He  v\as 
married  on  Ist  January  1537,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  to 
Ma^^ene,  daughter  of  Francis  L  of  France.  On  the  5th  of  May  fol- 
lowing, James  and  Magdalene  arrived  at  Leith.  Forty  days  thereafter, 
her  body  was  deposited  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Holyrood,  and  buried 
dose  to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  James  were  afterwards  deposited. 
His  second  queen  was  Mary  of  Guise,  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  Palace  became  the  ordinary  residence  of  Mary  after  her  return  to 
Seotland  in  1561,  when  those  events  commenced  which  so  connect  Holy- 
rood  with  her  interesting  but  mournful  history. 
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Mary  landed  at  Leith,  the  Sovereign  of  SooUaad  and  Doimwga  tf* 
France,  on  the  morning  of  1 9th  August  1561.  The  weather  was  atomf 
and  unpropitious,  but  at  ten  o'clock  "  Hir  Hienes  landed  upon  the  ahopi 
of  Leith,  and  reraanit  in  Andro  Lambis  hous  be  the  space  of  aoe  hour, 
and  thereafter  was  convoy  it  up  to  hir  palice  of  Halrudhous."  Bcmfiret 
were  lighted,  and  a  body  of  musicians  stationed  under  her  chamber 
window,  did  their  best  to  serenade  their  royal  mistress.  ^  The  melodie," 
she  said,  "  lyked  hir  weill,  and  she  willed  the  same  to  be  continued  soms 
nychts  efler  with  grit  diligince."  According  to  Pitsoottie,  as  quoted  by 
Mr  Daniel  in  his  excellent  history  of  Holyrood,  "  The  Quien  maid  hir 
entres  in  Edinburgh  as  the  lyke  was  not  sein  before,  shoe  wax  so  goigs* 
ouslie  and  magnifientlie  received."  One  of  her  attendants  spoke  of  the 
scene  in  very  different  terms.  Mary  rode  on  horseback  from  L^th  to 
Edinburgh,  and  **  the  lords  and  ladies  who  accompanied  her  rode  upon 
the  little  wretched  hackneys  of  the  country  as  wretchedly  caparisoDed,  ai 
sight  of  which  the  Queen  began  to  weep,  and  to  compare  them  with  the 
pomp  and  fine  palfreys  of  France.  What  was  worst  of  all,  when  arrived 
at  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  rest  in  the  Abbey,  which  is  really  a  fine 
building,  and  not  at  all  partaking  of  the  rudeness  of  that  country^  there 
came  under  her  window  a  crew  of  five  or  six  hundred  scoundrels  from 
the  city,  who  gave  her  a  serenade  with  wretched  violins  and  little  re- 
becks, of  which  there  are  enough  in  that  country,  and  began  to  sing 
psalms  so  miserably  mistimed  and  mistuned,  that  nothing  could  be  worse." 
This  is  probably  a  splenetic  view ;  but  an  ominous  foretaste  of  coming 
;  trouble  was  afforded,  when  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Mary's  arrival^  pre- 
parations were  made  for  celebrating  mass  in  the  Chapel.  No  sooner  was 
this  known,  than  the  building  was  surrounded  by  crowds,  exclaiming, 
"  shall  the  idol  be  again  erected  in  the  land  V  Men's  minds  were  deeply 
agitated.  "  Escaped  as  by  fire,"  they  augured  evil  consequences  from 
the  favour  of  Romanism  at  court.  Hence  the  assemblage  was  not  devoid 
of  some  individuals  of  the  better  class,  whose  murmurings  were  loudly 
expressed.  Thus  Lord  Lindsay,  along  with  some  others  of  his  Fife 
neighbours,  shouted  in  the  very  Palace  Court,  **  the  idolatrous  priests 
shall  die  the  death."  The  Queen,  greatly  dismayed,  availed  herself  of 
the  popular  influence  of  Lord  James  Stewart,  her  illegitimate  brother,  to 
procure  the  appeasing  of  the  tumult — which  he  effected  afler  much  ex- 
ertion,— the  service  of  the  mass  being  at  last  sufifered  to  proceed  in  the 
private  chapel.  Still,  however,  Mary's  gracefulness  and  winning  man- 
ners  did  not  fail,  in  the  first  instance,  to  produce  a  favourable  impression. 
Thus,  at  the  assembling  of  the  Parliament  on  20th  May  1563,  when 
Mary,  with  her  Court,  rode  in  state  from  Holyrood  to  the  place  of  meet^ 
ing,  attended  by  her  ladies,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  carrying  the 
crouTi,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  the  sceptre,  and  the  Earl  of  Moray  the  sword, 
—her  address,  written  in  French,  but  translated  and  spoken  by  her  in 
English,  was  well  received ;  while  the  burghers  of  Edinburgh,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters  fair,  exclaimed  as  she  passed  up  the  High  Street,— « 
"  God  save  that  sweet  face."  The  biographer  of  Knox  has  graphically 
described  the  Reformer's  interview  with  his  sovereign.  This  great  cham- 
pion of  the  reformed  faith,  was  too  faithful  in  his  reproof,  to  be  looked 
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upon  with  favour  by  the  gay  inmates  of  the  Court ;  nor  can  we  always 
defend  the  tone  which  he  assumed ;  though  there  is  no  want  of  pathos 
commingled  with  severity  in  the  well-known  exhortation  once  given 
by  him  at  the  palace  to  the  Queen's  "  Maries"  and  their  friends  of 
the  same  sex.  "  0  fair  ladies  !  How  pleasing  is  this  life  of  yours  if  it 
would  ever  abide^  and  then  in  the  end  that  ye  pass  to  heaven  with  ail 
this  gay  gear !  But  fie  upon  the  knave  death,  that  will  come  whither 
we  will  or  not,  and,  when  he  has  laid  on  his  arrest,  the  foul  worms  will 
be  busy  with  this  flesh,  be  it  never  so  fair  and  tender ;  and  the  silly 
soul,  I  fear,  shall  be  so  feeble,  that  it  can  neither  carry  with  it  gold, 
garnishing,  targetting,  pearl,  nor  precious  stones." 

It  would  occupy  much  more  than  the  space  at  our  command,  did  we 
give  even  an  outline  of  what  happened  at  Holyrood  in  Mary's  reign. 
We  advert  not,  therefore,  to  the  gaieties  of  her  court, — to  her  accomplish- 
ments and  winning  manners, — to  the  marriage  with  Damley,  and  his 
lamentable  fate— blown  up,  many  have  thought,  at  least  by  Mary's 
connivance,  at  the  Kirk  of  Field, — and  to  her  miserable  and  guilty 
union  with  one  of  the  instruments  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Yet 
tradition  has  connected  her  name  with  many  a  spot ;  poetry  and  ro- 
mance have  been  employed  to  work  upon  our  sympathies  as  though  a 
beauteous  form  might  not  co.exist  along  with  a  bigoted  mind,  a  relent- 
less purpose,  and  a  standard  of  morals  unhappily  too  lax.  Mary  in- 
herited her  mother's  spirit.  The  rude  manners  of  her  people  were 
distasteful ;  but  still  more  so  the  squabbles  of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and 
yet  more  decidedly  the  truthful  but  stem  language  of  Knox.  Of  the 
great  Reformer  it  may  be  well  believed  that  he  had  not  much  of  the 
manners  of  a  courtier.  But  from  Popish  enmity  he  had  escaped  with 
difficulty.  Against  Knox  in  particular,  the  Queen's  immediate  attendants 
cherished  the  utmost  aversion,  and  rejoiced  in  circulating  statements  io 
his  prejudice — pointless  arrows — rebuked  and  refuted  by  the  consistency 
and  z^  of  a  life,  the  purity  of  which  only  slanderers  have  impeached. 

The  minority  of  James  VI.  was  passed  at  Stirling  Castle,  but  in  1579, 
the  king,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  made  a  public  entry  into  Edinburgh, 
and  visited  Holyrood,  where,  however,'  though  paying  occasional  visits 
to  it,  he  did  not  take  up  his  habitual  residence  till  some  years  aflerwards. 
Of  this  monarch,  deeply  learned  without  much  true  wisdom — a  dabbler 
in  divinity  and  translator  of  the  psalms,  yet  shockingly  addicted  to  pro- 
fane language — buoyed  up  with  vast  conceit,  yet  often  laughed  at  when 
his  courtiers'  backs  were  turned — penurious  when  money  was  asked  of 
him  and  he  had  it  to  give,  yet  assigning  away  large  sums  before  they 
came  into  his  possession — by  no  means  valorous,  and  a  royal  '*  gentle- 
man in  difficulties,"  decidedly  "  hard  up" — ^his  tongue  too  large  for  his 
mouth,*— his  clothes  stuffed  and  padded, — of  James  VI.,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
presents  us  with  several  graphic  sketches  in  his  amusing  romance  the 
"Fortunes  of  NigeL"  Who  can  forget  the  king's  interview  with  "Jing- 
ling Oeordie,"  the  founder  of  the  magnificent  edifice  which  has  immorta- 
liz^  the  name  of  Heriot ;  or  Richie  Moniplies,  the  faithful  retainer  and 
honest  Soot,  so  unlucky  in  the  presenting  of  his  "  sifflication  ?"  We 
quota  the  passage.    The  scene  is  Blackheath.     "  Down  came  the  king 
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and  all  his  nobles,  dressed  out  in  his  hunting  suit  of  green^  doubly  keeJju 
and  laid  down  with  gowd.  I  minded  the  veiy  &ee  o'  him,  though  it  wu 
long  since  I  saw  him.  But,  my  certie,  lad,  thought  !» times  are  changed 
since  ye  came  fleeing  down  the  back  stairs  of  auld  Holyrood-house,  in 
great  fear,  having  your  breeks  in  your  hand  without  time  to  put  them  on* 
and  Frank  Stewart,  the  wild  Earl  of  Bothwell,  hard  at  your  haunches." 
Or  take  royal  James's  own  account  of  the  transaction.  **  Yesterday,  nae 
farther  gane,  just  as  we  were  mounted,  and  about  to  ride  forth,  in  rushed 
a  thorough  Edinburgh  gutter. blood, — a  ragged  rascal,  every  dud  on  whose 
back  was  bidding  good-day  to  the  other,  with  a  coat  and  hat  that  would 
have  served  a  pease-bogle,  and,  without  havings  or  reverence,  thrust  into 
our  hands,  like  a  sturdy  beggar,  some  supplication  about  debts  owing  by 
our  gracious  mother,  and  sic  like  trash,  whereat  the  horse  spangs  on  end, 
and,  but  for  our  admirable  sitting,"  (the  king,  said  Richie,  "  sits  nae 
muckle  better  than  a  draff  pock  on  the  saddle,")  "  wherein  we  have  been 
thought  to  excel  maist  sovereign  princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  in  Europe, 
I  promise  you  we  would  have  been  laid  endlang  on  the  causway." 
*'  Your  majesty  is  their  common  father,"  said  Heriot,  "  therefore  they 
are  the  bolder  to  press  into  your  gracious  presence."  "  I  ken  I  am  pater 
jxUricB  well  enough,"  said  James,  "  but  one  would  think  they  had  a  mind 
to  squeeze  my  puddings  out,  that  they  may  divide  the  inheritance  J** 

James  VI.'s  residence  at  Holyrood  was  varied  by  occasional  visits  to 
Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Falkland,  and  Dunfermline.  On  the  birth,  how- 
ever, of  his  son  Prince  Henry,  the  magistrates  of  Edinbui^h  sent  an 
acceptable  present  of  ten  tuns  of  wine  to  the  palace,  and  in  remembrance 
of  this  benefaction,  James  invited  the  magistrates  to  attend  the  baptism 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  at  Holyrood,  in  November  1596, — an  act 
which  the  civic  worthies  viewed  as  so  complimentary,  that  they  under- 
,took  to  give  the  princess  10,000  merks  on  her  wedding-day,  which  they 
honourably  fulfilled,  adding,  moi-eover,  5000  merks  to  the  original  sum. 

By  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  near  the  end  of  March  1603,  the  crown  of 
England  fell  upon  the  head  of  James,  who  did  not  revisit  bis  ancient 
capital  till  1607,  when  he  came,  bept  upon  compelling  his  northern  fiuU 
jects  to  adopt  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government  and  worship. 
How  this  endeavour  was  defeated,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province 
to  relate ;  but  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Abbey  ChunSh,  we 
have  already  adverted  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  within  that  edifice. 
His  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  aflerwards  James  II.,  visited  Edinbui]^ 
in  1679,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Holyrood,  striving  as  far  as  possible 
to  conciliate  all  parties — his  ducal  court  reminding  the  people  of  Canon* 
gate  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  palace.  The  "  Duke's  Walk,"  it  is 
well  known,  was  his  usual  promenade  along  with  his  family.  James's 
popularity,  however,  became  diminished  in  consequence  of  his  encourage- 
ment of  the  drama  and  other  amusements,  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  the 
.  citizens  were  opposed.  At  this  time  a  portion  of  the  picture-gallery, 
now  the  place  of  election  of  the  Representative  Peers  of  Scotland,  and 
where  the  Lord  High  Commissioner's  levees  are  held,  was  fitted  up  as  a 
private  chapel,  wherein  mass  was  said,-^a  purpose  to  which  it  was 
again  appropriated,  nearly  a  century  aflerwards,  when  Count  d'Artois» 
aflerwards  Charies  X.,  first  found  refuge  in  the  palace'. 
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The  next  visitant  of  Holyrood,  in  whose  veins  ran  royal  blood,  wa* 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  grandson  of  James  II.  of  England,  the 
fame  Duke  of  York  who  is  truly  said  to  have  lost  **  three  kingdoms 
for  a  mass."     As  is  well  known,  the  young  Chevalier  with  but  seven 
attendants,  landed  in  the  wilds  of  Moidart.     It  was  a  darii^g  and  rash 
attempt,  made  with  small  pecuniary  resources,  and  with  little  help  but 
what  could  be  obtained  from  the  chivalrous  hearts  and  strong  arms 
of  Highlanders.     It  was  an  enterprise  of  poetry  and  romance, — and 
both  have  arrayed  it  in  bright  colours.     Deep  discontent  had  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  Union  of  the  kingdoms.     The  pride  of  many  Scotch- 
men had  been  hurt.     They  were  willing  to  forget  past  tyranny  and 
wrong.    But  the  bulk  of  the  nation  sympathised  not  in  such  views;  though 
there  was  much  in  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  "  young  adven- 
turer" to  conciliate  affection  and  regard.     He  had  come,  resolved^  by  a 
mighty  effort,  to  endeavour  a  retrieval  of  his  ancestors'  throne.     Fair 
and  comely,  the  eyes  of  womanhood  looked  on  him  in  tenderness  and 
with  pity ;  while  the  gleams  of  his  early  success  shed  a  radiance  around 
him.     It  forms  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  sketch  the  history  of  this 
daring  enterprise.     We  need  only  mention,  that  previous  to  the  action 
at  Prestonpans, — where  one  distinguished  Christian  hero.  Colonel  Gardner, 
fell, — Charles,  having  effected  an  entrance  into  Edinburgh,  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Holyrood  Palace,  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  deserted 
walls  of  the  building  once  more  resounded  to  music  and  the  dance,  and 
where  the  beauty,  rank,  and  chivalry  of  the  Jacobite  party  were  gathered 
round  the  young  aspirant.     These   scenes  of  evanescent  gaiety  were 
followed  ere  long  by  the  defeat  at  Culloden,  the  executions  on  Tower  Hill, 
by  exile,  forfeiture,  and  want, — by  many  a  blazing  roof- tree  and  desolated 
valley  over  the  Highlands.     When  Charles  took  up  his  quarters  at  Holy- 
rood,  his  army  encamped  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
above  the  village  of  Wester  Duddingston.     Here,  however,  despite  con- 
gratulations and  festivities  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  after  the  battle 
of  Preston,  when  the  Camerons  entered  Edinburgh  but  three  hours  sub- 
sequently to  the  conflict,  their  pipers  playing  with  might  and  main,  and 
exhibiting  in  triumph  the  colours  taken  from  Cope's  dragoons,  the  main 
force  following  next  day  to  the  music  of  the  Cavalier  air,  "  The  king 
shall  enjoy  his  own  again," — and  though  Charles  was  welcomed,  accord- 
ing to  the  '*  Caledonian  Mercury,"  by  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the 
people,  he  found  comparatively  few  adherents — not  more -than  300  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  these,  it  is  said,  not  of  the  most  respectable  descrip- 
tion, assuming  the  white  cockade,  though  various  followers  of  a  different 
•tamp  hurried  to  the  capital,  that  they  might  offer  their  allegiance  and 
their  swords.     Other  adherents  of  the  cause  in  the  Lowlands  failed  sig- 
nally in  attempts  to  raise  troops  for  the  Chevalier's  service.     The  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  could  muster  only  his  body-servants ;  the 
eecentrie  Earl  of  Kelly  proceeding  to  Fife  to  raise  a  regiment,  could 
not  succeed  in  mustering  above  three  men — ^himself  as  colonel,  an  old 
Fife  laixd  as  lieuteoant-colonel,  and  a  serving-man  who  represented  all 
the  troops  by  his  own  single  peraon.    A  poetic  notion  of  the  events  of 
that  time  is  fiunidied  us  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  m  the  first  of  that  me- 
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morable  series  of  romances,  in  some  of  which  his  faticy  has  thrown  ad- 
ventitious lustre  upon  the  Stuart  cause.  The  same  glowing  pen  which 
has,  in  *'  The  Abbot/'  in  narrating  the  adventures  of  Rolana  Graeois, 
described  the  stately  halls  of  Seaton  House,  has  also  repres^ited  th* 
ancient  tenement  at  the  foot  of  White  Horse  Close, — ^long,  it  is  aid, 
one  of  the  principal  inns  of  ancient  Edinburgh,  and  an  hostelrj  well 
known  to  fame  as  that  wherein  Fergus  Maclvor  and  Waverlej  were 
quartered,  echoing  often  with  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes,  and  in  whoss 
apartments,  doubtless — retaining  the  habits  of  their  ancestors— <:hiefi 
'*  plaided  and  plumed  in  tartan  array/'  the  noblesse  who  had  joined 
Charles's  standard,  with  their  more  pacific  sympathisers,  in  the  da]fi 
when  claret  and  brandy  could  be  had  untaxed,  drank  many  a  bumper  to 
the  success  of  the  cause,  waxing  with  each  bumper  more  confident  that 
James  VII.  would  "enjoy  his  own  again,"  and  expressing  all  manner  of 
evil  wishes  respecting  the  disliked  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover^ 
the  *'  wee  bit  German  lairdie/* 

Fortunate  was  it  for  civil  liberty  that  the  attempt  was  unprosperous, 
— as  indeed  almost  from  the  first  it  appeared  most  unlikely  that  a  cauie 
which  met  with  but  little  sympathy  except  in  the  remote  Highlands, 
would  prevail  over  the  power  of  a  settled  government  The  promise  of 
early  success,  and  the  advance  to  Derby,  were  soon  followed  by  that 
retrograde  movement  which  ended  in  the  decided  and  disastrous  over- 
throw of  Culloden.  Afler  a  series  of  wanderings  and  privations,  Chaiiei 
Edward  succeeded  in  effecting  an  escape;  the  loyalty  of  Highlanden 
scorning  the  large  price  announced  as  the  reward  of  betraying  his  hiding- 
place.  His  after  course,  it  is  well-known,  was  unhappy,  though  he 
remained  for  long  an  object  of  predilection  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  ad- 
herents. Amidst,  however,  the  clouds  that  gathered  over  him,  there 
was  one  subject  which  roused  him  from  lethargy  and'stupor,-— a  reminii- 
cence  finely  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  "  Lays"  of  Professor  Aytoun : — 

"  Take  away  that  star  and  carter — hide  them  from  my  loathing  sight,  ^ 
Neither  king  nor  prince  shall  tempt  me  from  my  lonely  room  tms  nigfat, 
Fitting  for  the  throneless  exile  is  the  atmosphere  of  pafl. 
And  the  gusty  winds  tliat  shiver  *neath  the  tapestry  on  the  wall. 
Fatal  day  !  whereon  the  latest  die  was  cast  for  mc  and  mine ; 
Cruel  day  !  that  quelled  the  fortunes  of  the  hapless  Stuart  line. 

Woe  is  me,  the  clans  are  broken !  Father,  they  are  lost  for  ever — 
Chief  and  vassal,  lord  and  yeoman,  there  they  He  in  heaps  together, 
Smitten  by  the  deadly  volley,  rolled  in  blood  upon  the  heather." 

The  ballad  alludes  to  his  disappointed  hopes  from  the  dau^ter  of 
France,  and  thus  concludes : — 

**  Woman's  love  is  writ  in  water !  woman's  faith  is  traced  in  sand ! 
Backward,  backward,  let  me  wander  to  the  noble  northern  land ; 
Let  me  feel  the  breezes  blowing  fresh  along  the  mountain  side ; 
Let  me  see  the  purple  heather,  let  me  hear  the  thundering  tide, 
Be  it  hoarse  as  Corrievrechan  spouting  when  the  storm  is  nigh. 
Give  me  hut  one  hour  of  Scotland,  let  me  see  it  ere  I  die  ! 
Oh,  my  heart  is  sick  and  heavv-HSOuthem  galM  are  not  for  me ; 
Though  the  glens  are  white  with  winter,  place  me  there  and  wT  me  fiee ; 
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Give  me  back  my  trusty  comrades,  give  me  back  my  Highland  maid, 
Never  beats  the  heart  so  kindly  as  beneath  the  tartan  plaid  ! 
Flora^  when  thou  wert  beside  me,  in  the  wilds  of  far  KintaH, 
When  the  cavern  gave  us  shelter  from  the  blinding  sleet  and  hail — 
When  the  bowline  storm  overtook  us  drifting  down  the  island's  lee, 
And  our  craxy  bark  was  whirling  like  a  nut-shell  on  the  sea — 
When  the  nights  were  dark  and  dreary,  and  amidst  the  fern  we  lay 
Faint  and  foodless,  sore  with  travel,  longing  for  the  streak  of  day ; 
When  thou  wert  an  angel  to  me,  watching  my  exhausted  deep, 
Never  didst  thou  hear  me  murmur,— coumst  thou  see  how  now  I  weep  ! 
Bitter  tears  and  sobs  of  ant^uish,  unavailing  though  thev  be. 
Oh  the  true,  the  brave,  and  noble  who  have  died  in  vain  for  me  !" 

Many  houses  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  some  of  which  withstood 
the  ▼icissitudes  of  the  wars  and  strifes  previous  to  1600^  still  exist  ii> 
Canongate.  Of  these,  one,  situated  in  the  Flesh  Market  Close,  has  been 
the  scene  of  some  singular  events.  One  of  the  apartments  has  a  large 
and  curiously  carved  niche.  In  this  abode  the  Regent  Lennox  and  his 
council  once  assembled  for  deliberation,  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  em- 
ploying their  utmost  endeavours  to  break  up  the  conclave.  Cannon  were 
planted  in  Blackfriars'  Yards  and  on  the  City  Wall,  and  the  guns  of  the 
Castle  were  plied  with  such  effect  as  **  did  great  skaith  in  the  head  of 
the  Canongate." 

From  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property,  many  of  the  ancient 
timber-fronted  tenements  in  the  closes  to  the  eastward  of  this  were  suf* 
fered  to  &11  into  decay.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
ancient  buildings  had  peculiar  inscriptions  cut  upon  them,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  affording  pleasing  proof  of  the  faith  and  piety  of  our  ancestors. 
For  example,  on  one  of  the  windows  of  a  first  fioor  in  Mid-Common 
Close,  this  was  cut,  "  I  take  the  Lord  Jesus  as  my  only  all  sufficient 
portion  to  content  me.  1614."  Another  occurs  over  the  front  of  the 
entrance  to  Rae's  Close, — 

MISERERE  MEI  DOMINB  :  A  PECCATO,  PROBO,  DEBITO 
ST  MORTE  BUBITA,  MB  LIBERA  1*6*1*8. 

This,  however,  is  now  partially  concealed. 

We  have  no  space  to  relate  the  curious  traditions  connected  with 
Morocco's  Land,  with  its  peculiar  figure  of  the  turbaned  Moor.  We 
may  mention  a  third  inscription  found  upon  a  house  further  down,  on 
the  same  side,  **  Soli  Deo  honor  el  gloria"  on  what  appears  once  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  the  Master  of  Oliphant,  an  adherent  of  Queen  Mary. 
New  Street,  itself  a  comparatively  recent  feature  of  Canongate,  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  ^hionable  modem 
improvement  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  New  Town.  Amongst  its  last 
eoatury  occupants  were  Lord  Karnes, — in  the  detached  house  on  the 
east  side,  which  the  good  folks  of  Edinburgh  used  to  brins  their  country 
eounns  to  contemplate  as  a  most  imposing  erection — Lord  Hailes,  Miss 
Jean  Bamsay  a  daughter  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  several  others. 

The  Play-house  Close,  opposite  the  head  of  New  Street,  contained  the 
temple  of  Thespis, — a  previous  scene  of  theatrical  entertainments  having 
been  the  Tennis  Court,  near  Holyrood,  in  close  proximity  to  which  the 
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rehearsal  of  the  famous  tragedy  of  Douglas  took  place,  David  Hiiii^, 
Mr,  afler wards  Principal,  Rohertson,  Lords  Kumea  and  Monboddo,  and 
several  others  of  the  leading  literati  taking  part.  St  John  Street, 
begun  in  1768,  and  the  boldest  scheme  of  civic  improvement  effected  in 
Edinburgh  before  the  construction  of  the  North  Bridge,  was  tonanted  at 
first  wholly  by  the  aristocracy.  Among  the  former  occupants  of  this 
broad  and  handsome  street  we  may  mention  Lord  Monboddo,  at  whose 
bouse  Bums  was  frequently  a  guest  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh,  while 
much  more  recently  No.  10  in  same  street  was  occupied  by  James  Bal- 
lantyne,  the  faithful  printing  coadjutor  and  warm  admirer  of  the  author 
of  Waverley.  "  It  was  the  scene  of  those  assemblies  of  select  and  fiu 
voured  guests,  who  listened  with  eagerness,  afbr  dinner,  to  snatches  of 
the  forthcoming  novel,"  accompanied  by  hints  as  to  the  plot  and  dSmone- 
ment — We  must  pass  rapidly  on,  however,  over  ground  rich  in  associa- 
tions and  reminiscences.  The  present  Court-house  or  Council-chamber, 
—-where,  if,  as  is  now  most  likely,  the  Municipal  Extension  Bill  pass  into 
law,  no  longer  worthy  magistrates  shall  assemble, — is  the  successor  of  a 
much  earlier  building,  which  probaUy  occupied  the  same  site.  The 
tower  bears  the  date  of  1591,  and  preparations  for  its  erection  seem  to 
have  been  made  some  years  previously,  the  burgh  register  bearing  that 
there  shall  be  no  remission  of  fees  granted  to  any  one  ''  unto  the  time 
the  tolbooth  of  this  burch  be  edifeit  and  bigg^t."  Over  the  inner  oitrance, 
conducting  alike  to  the  court-house  and  the  prison,  is  ^he  appropriate 
motto,  *'  ilito  FiduB  ;"  while,  between  the  large  windows  of  the  court- 
room, an  ornamental  pannel,  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  ornamented  by 
a  thistle,  bears  the  following,  "  Jtutitia  et  Pietas  valide  sunt  prindpu 
arces."  The  ancient  market  cross  now  fixed  to  the  south  east  comer, 
was  once  mounted  on  a  stone  gallery  similar  to  that  of  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  of  smaller  dimensions.  Among  other  curious  notices  idative 
to  the  uses  to  which  this  was  applied,  we  find  the  following : — "  3 1st 
October  1567, — The  qhuilk  day,  Bessie  Tailzefer,  being  accusit  be  the 

bailies  and  counsall,  of  the  sclandring  of  Thos.  Hunter,  bailie. 

thairfor  ordainit  the  said  Bessie  to  be  broucht  the  mome  and  set  upon 
the  croce  of  this  burch,  thair  to  remaine  the  space  of  ane  hour.**  A 
highly  edifying  spectacle,  doubtless, — deeply  trying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
indignant  and  uproarious  dame,  and  shewing  that  the  bailies  and  potoi- 
tates  of  that  day  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  their  offices  to  be 
cast  into  disrespect. 

The  rather  imposing  building  called  Moray  House,— now  occupied  as 
the  Free  Church  Normal  School, — the  spacious  and  old-fashioned  grounds 
of  which  were  at  one  time  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  like  Uie  ggr- 
den  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  a  sort  of  public  promenade, — a  scene  not  mi- 
firequently  of  '*  lover's  vows"  and  sprightly  talk,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  a 
survey  of  the  Canongate.  Moray  House  was  probably  erected  during  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  when  the  elegant  style  of  mansion-building,  which 
arose  in  England  during  the  time  of  Elizabeth  began  to  be  adopted  m 
Scotland,  came  to  be  in  vogue,  of  which  we  have  specimens  also  in 
Pinkie  House  and  Seton  Palace.  ^  The  interior  of  some  of  the  rooms  has 
been  elaborately  decorated,  and  the  rich  ceiling  of  one  of  the  larger  apart. 
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menta  in  |>articular,  has  been  oflen  and  deservedly  admired.  Of  this 
there  is  a  drawing  in  Mr  Billing's  elaborate  and  accurate  work  on  the 
"  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland."  There  is  a  curious 
incident  connected  with  this  mansion.  In  1650  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Moray.  It  was 
the  pleasant  month  of  May>  and  the  festivities  lasted  for  several  days, 
which  had  not  entirely  elapsed,  when  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  afler  his 
defeat,  was  conducted  through  Edinburgh,  the  magistrates  and  a  guard 
receiving  him  as  prisoner  at  the  ^*  Water  Grate,"  whence  he  was  bound 
to  a  low  cart,  and  preceded  by  the  hangman,  as  he  was  conducted  up 
the  street.  Montrose  had  defeated  the  father  of  the  bride-groom,  and 
ravaged  his  territory.  Affairs  were  now  changed,— and,  as  an  instance 
of  the  heat  to  which  animosity  may  go, — as  the  melancholy  processioi 
moved  past  Moray  House,  the  wedding  guests,  including  the  Chancellor 
Loudon,  Lord  Warriston,  the  Countess  of  Haddington,  with  Argyle 
himself  and  the  wedded  pair,  stepped  out  on  the  stone  balcony,  as  if  to 
rejoice  over  a  prostrate  foe  ; — three  of  this  party,  including  Lord  Lome 
himself,  being  destined  afterwards  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, on  the  same  spot  to  which  Montrose  was  then  being  conveyed. 
Four  months  subsequently,  having  defeated  the  forces  of  Leslie  at  Dun* 
bar,  Cromwell  triumphantly  entered  the  Scottish  capital,  taking  up  his 
quarters  at  Moray  House.  In  connection  with  this  interesting  building; 
we  may  mention  that  here  Lord  Chancellor  Seafield  resided  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  and  that  within  it  many  secret  deliberations  probably  took 
place  before  the  final  settlement  of  the  treaty.  The  summer-house  near 
the  foot  of  the  garden  was  selected  as  the  spot  where  the  obnoxious 
measure  was  to  be  signed  by  the  Commissioners.  They  had  actually 
begun  the  process,  when  the  mob,  apprised  of  the  procedure,  forced  them 
abruptly  to  leave  it.  The  document  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently 
completed  in  a  sunk  cellar  of  the  High  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Tron 
Church,  and  long  afterwards  used  as  a  coach-office, 

Milton  House,  farther  down  the  street,  does  not  call  for  particular  re- 
mark ;  nor  can  we  dwell  on  the  history  of  the  huge  building  a  little 
lower  down  the  same  side,  erected  by  the  first  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who 
aeted  as  high  commissioner  in  the  first  parliament  of  James  VII., — who 
took  an  active  share  in  the  revolution  of  1688, — and  died  in  Canongate 
in  1695.  He  was  followed  as  an  occupant  by  Charles,  third  duke, 
bom  here  in  1698,  whose  duchess.  Lady  Catherine  Hyde,  was  a  patroness 
of  Gay  the  poet,  and  was  the  leading  beauty  of  the  court  of  George  L,  to 
whom  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  and  Horace  Wdpole,  have  all  made  compli- 
mentary allusions.  The  building  was  then  a  storey  less  in  height  than  it 
it  now,  the  wings  somewhat  ornamented,  and  the  rooms  sumptuously  fur. 
•niihed.  The  liUter  were  afterwards  dismantled.  Acquired  by  Govern- 
ment as  a  barracks,  we  know  what  it  has  since  become,  a  refuge  for  pau- 
'iwi%  and  a  sort  of  boarding-house  for  the  intemperate  and  others,  who  are 
t"  waift  and  stiays"  of  society.  Its  costly  ornaments  were  purchased  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  enrichment  of  Gosford  House,  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  but 
:wera  nerer  employed  kit  that  purpose. — At  the  head  of  Panmure  Close, 
-aa  andeDt  edifiee,  dating  as  fiur  back  as  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,— a  spe- 
-^ — i  of  die  bur|^  building  of  that  day,  till  lately  stood. 
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On  the  north  side  of  Canongate,  opposite  St  John  Street,  the  title  ^ 
Jack's  Land  is  given  to  a  lofty  and  spacious  stone  tenement^  where  once 
was  the  town  residence  of  Susannah,  Countess  of  Eglintim ;  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  various  flats  being  doubtless  penons  of  efvnl  oooside* 
ration  in  their  day.  To  this  then  genU^  residence,  David  Huiiie»  the 
historian,  transferred  his  household  goods  and  chatteb  in  1 7M,  having 
removed  from  Riddle's  Land,  Lawnmarket,  and  here  he  was  engaged  ■ 
the  composition  of  the  "  History  of  England.**  To  the  rear  of  th».alMt 
even  not  many  years  ago,  a  dilapidated  fragment  of  the  mflniatt  once 
occupied  by  Dalyell  of  Binns,  commander  of  the  foreea  ns  Seotland  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  relentless  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the 
Covenanters ;  of  whom  it  is  said  by  a  fellow-s^er.  Captain  CrichtoDi 
that  on  the  accession  of  James  IL,  death  fortunately  stepped  in,  and 
*'  rescued  him  from  the  difliculties  he  was  likely  to  be  under,  between 
the  notions  he  had  of  duty  to  his  prince  on  one  side,  and  true  zeal  for 
kis  religion  on  the  other."  Of  this  fierce  chief  it  is  well  known  that 
loyalty  was  his  leading  principle,— no  matter  whether  the  eommands  he 
rec^ved  from  the  *'  fountain  of  honour"  were  right  or  wrong.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  truculent  cavalier  never  allowed  a  rasor  to  pass  over  his 
chin  firom  the  time  that  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  retaining  that  fashion 
till  his  death,  although  this  frontal  appendage  had  latterly  aequired  sudi 
amplitude  as  to  attract  a  crowd  whenever  he  appeared  in  paUic 

Shoemaker's  Land  also  presents  an  interesting  feature  in  the  line  of 
buildings  of  the  main  street.  The  main  entrance  is  adorned  by  a  hig^y 
adorned  tablet,  enriched  by  angel's  heads,  and  with  an  omaai«itfld 
border  enclosing  the  aims  of  the  craft,  dated  1677.  An  open  book  is 
inscribed  with  the  first  verse  of  the  1 23d  psalm  in  metre.  A  tenement 
west  of  this,  with  the  date  1725,  is  adorned  with  the  same  arms  and 
the  inscription : — 

BLB88BD  IB  BB  THAT  WI8BLT  DO 
THB  POOR  man's  CASB  OONSmBB. 

The  hall  of  this  corporation  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Little  Ja^'s  Close. 
It  was  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  the  craft,  and  furnished  with  huge  oak 
tables  and  chairs  to  accommodate  the  brethren  on  occasion  of  their  convivial 
meetings ;  besides  a  substantial  carved  oaken  throne,  ornamented  by  a 
paring.kniie,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  with  the  date  1682,  used  for  the 
mauguration  of  King  Crispin,  on  the  annual  saturnalia  of  25th  October, 
•—the  mimic  sovereign  going  forth  in  gaudy  procession  with  a  large  train 
of  attendants,  "  prince,  premier,  champion  in  armour,  and  ooortiers  of 
all  degrees,  mounted  on  hoFBebadc,"— a  procedure  unrestrained  alike  by 

.sumptuary  laws  or  other  restrictions,  until  at  last  the  whole  fiiDdsof  the 
corporation  had  melted^away  through  the  annual  repetition  of  the-fimtaa* 
tie  mummery. 

Panmure  House,  now  with  its  grounds  occupied  as  a  baairj, 
was  once  the  town  residence  of  the  £arls  of  Panmute,  and  afterwards, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  was  used  for  the  saoM  purpose  by  die 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,    At  that  time  it  was  surrounded  by  open  gudoi 

.ground,  and  was  deemed  to  be  both  a  suitable  and  pteasaat  reeidsncfi 
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Tbe  distinguished  naine  of  one  man  of  genius,  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nalkiit,"  afterwards  hecame  associc^ted  with  this  edifice^— I)r  Adam 
Smith  hat&if  qNSit  in  it  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life. 

Whiteford  Houso^— whose  occupant  for  many  years,  until  his  death 
in  1823^  was  Sir  William  Macleod  Bannatyne,  who  was  raised  to  the 
Bench  in  1799  under  the  title  of  Lord  Bannatyne,  and  who  was  a  ne- 
phew of  the  Lady  Clanranald,  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  aid^ 
mg  the  *'  Young  Chevalier"  during  his  wanderings, — occupies  the  ground 
of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Wintoun,  to  whom  also  belonged 
the  princely  palace  of  Seatoun,  with  its  noble  chapel,  still  existing  in 
ruins.  George,  fifth  earl,  was  attainted  in  consequence  of  his  share  in 
the  insurrection  of  1715,  and  the  building  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin 
and  decay.  Its  ruins,  as  marked  in  an  old  map  of  Edinburgh,  appear 
to  have  covered  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  space.  •*  My  Loni  Seaton's 
house  in  the  Canongate,"  which  received  the  French  ambassador  on  his 
visit  in  1582,  appears  to  have  been  a  richly  decorated  but  somewhat 
gloomy  building,  and  has  been  pictured  in  a  striking  manner  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  his  story  of  "  The  Abbot." 

A  little  below  Moray  House,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  main  street, 
stands — little  altered  externally  by  the  hand  of  time — an  ancient  and 
picturesque  specimen  of  the  edifices  in  the  *'  olden  time ;"  tenanted  of 
yore  by  the  first  of  the  Marquises  of  Huntly.  In  1639,  this  house  was 
the  scene  of  much  rejoicing,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  second 
Marquis's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Ann,  with  Lord  Drummond,  afterwards 
third  Earl  of  Perth ;  of  whom  Spalding — by  no  means  an  impartial 
chronicler — asserts,  that  he  was  *'  ane  precise  puritan,  and  therfore  weill 
lyked  in  Edinbur^."  The  house,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  Bake« 
house  Close,  was,  in  Maitland's  time,  occupied  by  a  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Glordon,  and  has  still  a  fine  appearance.  A  series  of  sculptured  tablets 
adorn  the  front  of  the  building,  differing  in  style  from  those  so  frequently 
occurring  on  the  buildings  of  the  sixteenth  centur3\  One  bears  the  inscrip. 
tion,  "  CoNSTAiTTi  Pbctori  Rbs  MoRTALiUM  Umbra."  Another,  **Ut 
rv  LiffQVM  TUAi,  810  E«o  mbar:  aurium  dominus  sum."  a  third  pannel 
bears  the  date  of  the  erection,  1570,  and  a  fourth  at  the  west  end  has  a 
sculptured  device  emblematic  of  the  resurrection,  representing  several  stalks 
of  wheat  growing  out  of  bones,  with  the  motto  "  Spbs  altera  vitab." 

Close  by  the  entrance  to  the  White  Horse  Close,  stands  near  to  the 
f'  girth  "  cross,  marking  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  in  this  quarter,  a 
la^  cluster  of  irregularly  disposed  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street*  whose  interion  have  witnessed  not  a  few  curious  scenes.  The 
site  alone  of  the  cross,  which  was  an  ornamental  shaft  mounted  on  a 
flight  of  steps,  can  now  be  discerned,  being  indicated  by  a  radiated 
arrangement  of  the  pavement  of  the  street.  Here  the  debtor  who  had 
managed  to  escape  Uie  clutches  of  his  creditors,  might  claim  protection; 
dwrilhig  at  ease  in  this  nook  of  refuge,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal  pcuit 
bso  to  him  to  tmTsrse,  provided  he  came  furnished  with  the  requisite 
pasuniary  supplies^  Many  curious  anecdotes  have  been  told  in  connec- 
with  the  sanstaatyj  of  which  we  have  only  space  for  two : — 

^  Of  one  indivUfiid,  who,  stnmlding  just  as  he  had  reached  it,  fell  head* 
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foremost  across  the  gutter^  It  b  related  that  he  was  paHed:  back  fayChe  leg^j^ 
and  taken  into  temporary  custody ;  but,  after  a  keeni^  cmioua  Ut^gitioiv 
it  was  decided  by  tne  supreme  court,  tluit  his  head  and  tnink  baiqgadtuaUj 
in  sanctuary,  these  more  essential  parts  to  existenoe  should  faidude  thel^ga, 
as  appendages,  on  the  principle  of  mceeiorium  $eauUwr  prine^ak  :  he  wm 
kscoraingly  liberated,  and  allowed  the  spadous,  mough  still  limited  freedom 
of  Ihe  royal  precincts.  Another,  however,  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  walked 
quietly  with  his  captor  to  the  door  of  the  Cttiongate  Jail,  when  soddeniy 
breaking  from  his  grasp,  he  darted  down  the  Canongate,  crossed  the  mjrstio 
gutter,  and  thought  himself  safe.  He  was  pursued,  howeTer,  into  the  ter^ 
ritory,  forcibly  reconveyed  to  jail,  and  the  miprisonment  was  sustained,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  actually  in  custody,  and  that  breaking  from  a 
bailm,  like  breaking  out  of  prison,  was  a  criminal  act,  for  which  tneie  waft 
no  sanctuary.  We  need  hardly  state  that  it  is  not  i/uUspauable  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  by  crossing  this  mystic  gutter,  but  that  any  part  of  the  girth 
or  boundary  of  the  park  will  serve  equally  well. 

*'  The  number  of  insolvents  in  this  sanctuary  was  formerly  much  greater 
than  at  present,  being  sometimes  above  a  hundred ;  but  the  relaxation  io 
the  laws  relating  to  imprisonment  for  civil  debt,  and  the  many  fiicilities  now 
afforded  for  the  nonest  debtor  acauiring  his  pennanent  freedom  by  a  fair 
surrender  of  his  effects,  have  much  diminishf^  the  value  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  reduced  the  number  of  its  insolvent  refugees." 

A  more  tragical  reminiscence  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  a 
small  building  erected  on  the  site  of  what  was  the  mansion  occupied  by 
Abbot  Ballantyne's  ''  great  house  or  lodging,  lying  beside  the  port  of 
Holyrood  House,"  which  is  figured  in  Dr  Daniel  Wilson's  "  Memorials  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time."  This  was  ths  house  at  one  time  occupied 
by  Luc^  Spence,  whose  unsavoury  memory  is  preserved  by  Allan  Ram« 
l»y,  in  a  few  verses  of  a  description  certainly  not  unadapted  to  the  sub- 
ject which  then  engaged  his  muse.  Dr  Wilson  mentions  that  in  tbe 
course  of  some  alterations  upon  this  building  made  a  number  of  yean 
ago,  an  illustration  was  afforded  of  the  desperate  deeds  which  had  some* 
times  there  taken  place.  In  the  course  of  breaking  out  a  new  window 
on  the  ground  floor,  there  was  found  within  a  cavity  of  the  solid  wall, 
the  skeleton  of  a  child,  with  some  remains  of  a  fine  linen  cloth  in  which 
it  had  been  wrapped.  Such  a  reminiscence  is  not  wholly  out  of  keejHng 
with  another  curious  illustration  of  former  deeds  of  violence.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  know  the  route  by  foot  of  Canongate  to  Abbey  Hilli 
may  have  noticed  on  approaching  the  wall  which  there  skirts  the  royal 
property  to  the  right,  a  small  and  curious  building  of  great  antiquity; 
probably  a  lodge  of  the  ancient  palace, — ^popularly  known  as  Queen 
Mary's  Bath, — a  fine  spring  of  water  being  known  to  exist  beneath  ths 
earthen  floor.  This  small  lodge  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  immediately  adjoining  tenement.  Many  years  ago,  in  the  oomse 
of  rebuilding  that  tenement,  the  owner,  whose  name  was  Keith,  had 
occasion  to  pull  down  part  of  a  turret  stair-case  which  conducted  to  ths 
roof  of  the  lesser  and  antique  building.  On  the  removal  for  this  purpose 
of  a  portion  of  the  slating,  a  richly  inlaid  antique  dagger,  groatly  eonodai 
by  rust,  was  found  sticking  in  the  sarking  of  the  roof.  The  dagger  was 
long  treasured  up  as  a  precious  relic  by  the  veteran  possessor.  This  im^* 
plement,  with  some  show  of  plausibility,  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
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the  weapons  worn  by  the  murderers  of  Rizzio,  who  are  known  to  have 
made  their  exit  afler  the  murder  by  this  part  of  the  royal  gardens. 
*  The  progress  of  time  and  the  hand  of  modem  improvement  have 
wrought  many  changes  on  this  part  of  ancient  Edinburgh.  The  royal 
road:  to  Hol3rrood,  now  begun,  is  intended  to  intersect  what  was  com- 
monl^  called  Queen  Mary's  Gaiden,  with  its  quaintly  ornamented  sun* 
dial  m  the  centre.  The  sun-dial,  however,  the  authorities  intend  to 
remove  to  some  other  position.  Still,  though  a  large  proportion  of  its 
buildings  have  been  modernised,  Canongate  yet  retains  much  of  an  antique 
appearance.  Once  on  a  time  it  was  densely  inhabited  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Now  the  artisan  and  the  labourer  find  shelter  in  rooms  wherein 
the  gay  rejoiced  and  the  noble  dwelt.     Allan  Ramsay  writes, — 

**  Oh,  Camgate.  puir  elrich  hole. 
What  loss,  what  crosses  dost  thou  thole  ! 
London  and  death  gars  thee  look  droll. 

And  hang  thy  head ; 
Wow  but  thou  hast  e*en  a  cauld  coal 

To  blaw  indeed;"— 

stating  in  a  note  that  Canongate  was  '^  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  loss 
of  our  Members  of  Parliament,  which  London  now  enjoys," — a  fact  con- 
firmed by  Maitland.  Old  songs  and  ballads  suggest  a  different  "  state  of 
matters."  Thus  in  the  ballad  of  Marie  Hamilton,— one  of  the  Queen'it 
Maries, — it  is  said — 

^  As  she  cam  doun  the  Cannogait, 
The  Cannoeait  sae  &ee ; 
Mony  a  lady  looked  ower  her  window. 
Weeping  for  this  ladye." 

Another  bard,  his  name  unknown  to  fame,  thus  brings  before  us  what  was 
reported  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  dames  and  young  maidens  of  thi6 
now  &ded,  and  to  use  an  old  Scotch  term>  somewhat ''  disjasker  quar- 
ter of  the  old  time, — in  the  days,  possibly,  when  •'  Mrs  Bethune  Baliol," 
drawn  from  the  life  by  "  Mr  Chrystal  Croftanrigh," — was  in  her  blush- 
ing and  budding  teens. 

*'  The  lasses  o'  the  Canongate, 
Oh,  they  are  wondrous  nice ; 
They  winna  gie  a  single  kiss, 
But  for  a  double  price. 


But  for  a  double  pnoe. 

^'  Gar  hang  them,  gar  hang  them, 
Hich  upon  a  tree; 
For  well  get  better  up  the  gate, 
For  a  bawbee.** 


'  The  finishing  stroke  but  one  was  given  to  it  by  the  opening  of  the 
•road  by  the  Galton  Hill  in  1817.  No  longer  a  main  avenue  of  access 
•to  the  dty,  the  sound  of  trafiick  became  less  frequent ;  and  at  the  time 
^Pf«  write,  it  hat  received  its  coup  de  grace  as  regards  all  vestige  of  its 
fceal  and  tepamte  importance^  at  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council  of 
•Bdinlnii^,  by  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Extension  Bill.  Hence;. 
Arth,— 
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**  8tst  aominiB'iiinlm.,'' 
inasmuch  as  its  individuality  is  extinguished ! 

The  Parish  Church  is  a  comparatiTdlj  modem  hoildiiig.  Hie  psoplt 
of  Ganongate  obtained  from  the  Grown  a  granl  of  the  becpMSit  of  Beyr 
Moodie, — a  sum  amounting  to  20^000  meriu,  with  kutge  acoamidtfiion 
of  interest  upon  the  prinei^  sum,  during  the  ferlj  ycva  that  themooey 
had  remained  unemj^oyed.  The  church  was  finished  in  1688«  at  the  esst 
of  43^000  merks,  it  being  provided  that  all  persoos  haring  a  ri|^t  toose 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Holyrood,  should  Imve  aoeommodation  aeeursd 
fi»r  them  in  the  new  edifice,  which  it  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  oma^ 
ment  with  a  handsome  spire,  >^-«  design  never  carried  into  efibet,  the 
fiinds  at  command  baring  been  applied  to  a  di£brent  purpoaeu  It  is  a 
spacious  edifice, — the  interior  of  which  was  modernised  about  the  year 
1817, — of  cruciform  shape  externally,  and  not  wholly  devoid  internally, 
of  some  degree  of  elegance.  At  the  date  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
position  of  the  pulpit  was  changed,  firom  the  front  of  one  of  the  pillars 
on  the  eastern  side  to  the  northward ;— the  square  pews  in  the  area  and 
gallery  gave  place  to  a  different  arrangement, — alterations  which 
neCesdtiUed  the  closing  of  the  diurch  for  a  somewhat  lengthened 
period, — and  in  addition  to  other  ciroumstanees,  such  as  the  changed  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbourhood, — had  likewise  this  effect, — by  obliteiatiDg 
the  places  which  the  successive  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Canongpta 
had  long  taken  pride  in  occupying,— of  weakening,  the  bond  Of  attach? 
ment  once  entertained  by  many  of  them  towards  the  edifice  in  which 
they  and  their  ''forbears"  had  worshipped.  More  recently,  the  step,  very 
questionable  in  point  of  taste,  was  taken,  of  cutting  off  the  portion  of  the 
church  behind  the  pulpit,  thus  injiuring  the  symmetry  of  the  fiibrie,  and 
shutting  out  the  ornamental  window  behind,  which  ^ve  symmetry  and 
added  lightness  to  the  general  effect. 

Disfigured  though  the  edifice  is  by  a  p^ost  unsightly  excresoenee  in  the 
form  of  a  firont  porch,  it  is  ornamented  on  the  summit  by  the  Ganongate 
arms, — the  homed  deer's  head  and  cioss, — of  the  origin  of  which  we  have 
spoken  at  the  commencement  of  the  article.  But,  though  utterly  devoid 
as  an  edifice  of  character  and  consistency, — as  the  explorer  of  the  olden 
portion  of  Edinburgh  passes  down  the  long  street  which  connects  the 
Castle  with  the  Palace,  remarking,  as  he  pro^eds,  some  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  house  architecture, — he  observes  m  a  recess, — ^having  on  one  ade 
the  court-house,  with  its  projecting  steeple  and  clock, — illuminated  to 
tell  us  how  the  hours  of  night  pass  by,— 4md  on  the  other  the  Burrii 
school,— the  pleasing  proof  that  ancient  land-mitrks  have  not  beoi  whoUy 
done  away  ;  and  that  if  the  people  of  Ganongate  have  ceased  for  mors 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  praise  God  in  the  dismantled  chapd 
'which  contains  what  is  left  of  the  dust  of  not  a  fifw  royal  pandna^BS,— 
of  illustrious  individuals  and  substantial  burghersi-F^a  great  poitaon  of  the 
41oor  of  which  is  paved  with  engmved  or  inoMd  slabs,  a  eoaaiderabie  mua- 
ber  of  the  inscriptions  on  which  can  yet  be  deeiph^ad  and  their.  davioBi 
made  out,— *a  venerable  building  which  has  witnessed  vaiioiiB  modes  of 
wor8hip,-~that  of  Pdpery,  with  its  bowings,  altars,  chantings  nd  piroeea» 
signs, — of  the  modified  Episcopacy,  which  had  but  a  short  and  uneatiiiae^ 
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ioYy  reign  in  Scotland^ — followed  by  the  unadorned  but  reasonable  Presl 
bytenan  ritual^  (which  makes  no  endearour  to  touch  mea  merely  by  the 
eye  or  through  die  taste,)-— still  there  is  evidence  that  their  wants  are 
then  and  otherwise  amply  provided  for. 

The  first  Protestant  minister  of  Holyrood  Church  was  Mr  John  Craig. 
Of  his  early  history  a  very  interesting  account  is  given  by  the  late  Dr 
MK)rie  in  lus  life  of  John  Knox,  whose  colleague^  at  Knox's  desire,  Craig 
became  m  June  1563.  This  excellent  man  was  bom  in  1512.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
entered  into  the  order  of  Dominican  Friars.  Some  casual  expressions 
that  Ml  finom  the  lips  of  Craig,  induced  a  suspicion,  then  groundless, 
that  he  was  embued  with  reformed  views ;  but  he  was  set  at  liberty^ 
after  a  short  period  of  confinement.  Leaving  Scotland  in  1587,  he 
visited  England,  France,  and  Italy  in  succ^ion  ;  in  which  latter  coun« 
try,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  he  was 
raised  to  an  honourable  empbyment  in  connection  with  the  Dominican 
body  at  Bologna.  In  the  library  of  the  convent,-*like  Luther  finding  the 
Bible  at  £rfurth, — ^he  laid  his  hand  on  a  copy  of  the  famous  '^  Institutes" 
of  Calvin,  the  Genevese  Reformer,  the  perusal  of  which  thoroughly  con* 
vinced  him  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  Romish  faith.  Craig's  change 
of  views  was  by  no  means  undisguised,  and  it  must  speedily  have  marked 
him  out  as  a  victim  to  persecuting  rage,  had  he  not  taken  counsel  of  an 
aged  father  in  the  monastery,  who  advised  him  immediately  to  depart 
for  some  Protestant  country.  Meanwhile  Craig  acted  as  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  he  was  soon  accused  of  heresy,  seized  by  the  fieu 
miliars  of  the  Inquisition,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  was  confined 
for  nine  months  in  a  loathsome  dungeon,  was  afterwards  tried,  and,  with 
several  others,  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  in  August  1559.  The  day 
before  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  execution  of  Craig  and  his  com. 
panions,  the  reigning  Pontiff  died.  At  such  times  it  was  usual  to  throw 
open  the  prison-doors,  and  liberate  the  inmates  of  the  dungeon,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  were  charged  with  heresy,  who,  after  a  mock  act  of 
disnussion,  were  reconducted  to  their  cells.  But  a  sudden  tumult  facili- 
tated Craig's  escape  from  the  vigilance  of  the  guard,  and  after  a  circuitous 
oourse  of  wandering  through  Itoly  and  Austria,  he  succeeded — by  what 
IDUte  is  not  known — ^in  reaching  England  in  1560.  Hearing  there  of 
the  establishment  of  the  reformed  &ith  in  Scotland,  Craig  immediately 
repaired  to  his  native  country,  and  was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the 
ministry.  But,  during  the  l<mg  absence  of  twenty-four  years  abroad, 
having  become  unfamiliar  with  his  native  tongue,  he  preached  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Latin  language  to  a  select  but  learned  audience,  who  assembled 
in  the  Magdalen  Chapel,  Gowgate.  He  was  afterwards  settled  as  minis^ 
Ur  of  Oaoongate,  where  he  had  remained  only  ashort  time  when  he  was 
called  to  beonne  the  colleague  of  Knox,  whose  fisame  was  feeling  the  effects 
of  niueh  mental  ansety  and  of  over-abundant  labour. 

Cnig's  lecossor  as  minister  of  Hdyzoodhouse  or  Ganongate,  was  Mr 
John  Brand,  who.appean  to  have  been  held  in  mu^  repute,  and  who 
had  origittilly  been  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.    A  second  min« 
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ister  was  soon  after  appoiDted,  by  reason  of  the  then  **  emineney  of  (M 
charge/'  and  Mr  John  Davidson  was  ordained  as  eoUeague,  an  arraD{;e- 
ment  which  has  subsisted  up  to  the  present  time.  On  2(hh  October 
1594»  Mr  Henry  Blyth  was  selected  by  the  Presbytery,  as  aanstant  ts 
Mr  Brandy  whose  growing  infirmities  rendered  such  help  derinble^  and 
who  expi^d  on  the  2d  of  September  1600.  Some  interettiBg  recoids  of 
''  visitations"  of  the  parish,  such  as  were  then  customary,  are  extant,  and 
extracts  from  these  were  printed  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  *'  Miscel- 
lany" of  the  "  Wodrow  Society,"  in  a  work  which  appeared  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr  David  Laing.  These  visitations  included  an  inquinr  into 
the  manner  in  which  ministers,  readers,  elders,  and  others,  discharged  their 
duties, — into  the  state  of  the  fabric,  and  a  variety  of  other  particukis. 
The  (titular)  Abbot  of  "  Halyruid^house"  and  the  Bailies  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  were  repeatedly  admonished  regarding  their  duties,  and  called  upon 
to  see  that  needful  repairs  were  carried  into  execution.  At  one  of  then 
visitations,  measures  were  adopted  for  separating  that  portion  of  the 
congregation  which  belonged  to  North  LeiUi,  and  for  the  erection  of  the 
same  into  a  separate  charge ;  there  having  previously  existed  at  North 
Leith,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Ninian,  endowed,  in  the  reign  of  James 
IV.,  by  Robert  Bellenden,  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  who  likewise  bailt  a 
bridge  to  connect  the  north  with  the  south  side  of  the  port.  The  sepa* 
ration  finally  took  place  in  1606. 

Of  the  numerous  successors  of  Craig  and  Brand,  in  discharging  ths 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  among  the  people  of  Canongate,  we  £ive  ftw 
particulars  to  relate.  The  first  minister  who  officiated  within  the  present 
church  was  Dr  Thomas  Wilkie,  who  died  in  March  1711,  after  a  twenty 
years  incumbency.  Among  those  who  have  since  acted  as  ministen  of 
Canongate,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  the  eloquent  Dr  Hugh  Blsiri 
transferred  to  the  second  charge  of  Canongate  from  Colleisie,  Fift,  m 
July  1743  ;  the  Rev.  Robeit  Walker,  previously  minister  of  Cranumd,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  published  a  volume  of  diseourses,  giving 
evidence  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind ;  Dr  John  Mac&rlane,  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Condition  of  the  Poor ;  Dr  Walter  Buchanan,  who,  fur  a 
very  lengthened  period  after  his  translation  firom  Stirling,  officiated  as 
minister  of  the  second  charge,  and  who  built  two  schools  and  school* 
houses,  now  under  the  management  of  the  "  Society  in  Scotland  fu 
Propagating  Religious  Knowledge ;"  Dr  Andrew  Grant,  afterwards  a 
minister  first  of  Trinity  College,  and  latterly  of  St  Andrew's  ChureL 
The  incumbency  of  Dr  Alexander  Stewart  in  Canongate  was  of  short 
continuance.  An  eminent  Gaelic  scholar — a  man  of  cultivated  tast^— 
he  was  first  of  all  minister  of  Moulin,  Perthshire,  where,  according  to  the 
memoir  published  after  his  death,  he  entertained  for  some  time  but 
inadequate  ideas  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office,  and  of  the 
scope  of  divine  truth.  But  his  mind  became  open  to  deeper  convictions, 
chiefly  through  intercourse  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  sod 
the  Rev.  David  Black,  then  of  St  Madoes,  afterwards  of  Lady  Yestai^s, 
Edinburgh.  Mr  Stewart's  views  became  decidedly  evangelicaL  He  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Dingwall,  where  he  was  unremitting  in  the 
discharge  of  pastoral  duties  till  his  health  fiuled,  and  being  compeUed  to 
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%aye  bis  parish  and  resort  to  Edinburgh  for  medical  advice^  while  he  was 
resident  there,  his  friends  procured  to  him  a  presentation  from  the  Grown 
to  the  first  charge  of  Canongate,  then  vacant.  Here,  for  a  few  months, 
he  laboured  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Buchanan,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  already  made,  was  distinguished  by  efforts  to  promote  the  wel- 
&re  of  his  parishioners,  but,  sinking  gradually  under  disease,  he  expired 
on  the  27th  of  May  1821.  His  biographer  tells  us  that,  in  spite  of 
a  previously  impaired  constitution,  during  his  brief  incumbency,  Dr 
Stewart,  besides  conscientiously  occupying  the  pulpit  in  his  turn — as  if 
knowing  that  "  the  time  was  short" — entered  on  a  course  of  parochial- 
visitation,  which,  among  the  crowded  population  of  an  extensive  town 
parish,  was  a  work  of  both  labour  and  difficulty.  **  In  a  book  prepared 
lor  the  purpose,  he  not  only  registered  name  and  family  circumstances, 
but  also  what  he  observed  to  be  the  character  and  attainments  of  the 
individuals  with  whom  he  conversed.  In  his  progress,  he  found  some  of 
his  parishioners  so  little  interested  in  the  administration  of  religious  or- 
dinances, as  not  to  have  learned  that  a  new  minister  had  been  appointed. 
Besides  his  own  personal  exertions,  he  was  solicitous  to  employ  the 
agency  of  Sunday  school  teachers  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.**  Dr 
Stewart  was,  as  we  liave  hinted,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  mark — compiler 
of  a  Gaelic  Grammar,  and  translator,  we  believe,  of  the  Gaelic  Bible. 
Of  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee,  the  successor  to  Dr  Stewart,  we  shall  give  a  more 
detailed  account* 

The  name  of  Principal  Lee  is  familiar  to  every  member  almost  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  that  of  one  of  her  most  learned  clergymen,  who' 
is  believed  to  be  possessed  of  an  uncommon  amount  of  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  ecclesiastical  and  national  antiquities. 

Dr  Lee  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Stow,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
him  to  say  that  he  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  in  rising  to  that 
eminence  which  he  attained  even  before  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
life.  The  rudiments  of  education  he  received  at  his  native  place,  aflei* 
i^hich  his  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Little,  we  dare  say,  did  the  obscure  student  dream,  as  he  sedulously 
began  to  attend  the  classes  of  the  professors  in  the  year  1794,  that  he 
riiould  afterwards  rise  to  preside  over  this  institution.  His  parents,  we 
believe,  belonged  to  the  Secession  body,  and  their  son  would  naturally 
be  prepossessed  against  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Removed,  however, 
from  the  obscure  village  of  Stow, — more  largely  conversant  with  men  and 
things,— observing,  too,  with  a  student's  curiosity  and  interest,  general 
questions,— -Mr  Lee,  though  he  at  one  time  studied  for  the  Secession 
^urch,  and  was  under  the  training  of  Dr  Lawson,  of  Selkirk, — before 
long  passed  from  the  ranks  of  Dissent,  then  divided  by  a  more  slender 
barrier  than  now  firom  the  Established  Church.  His  studies,  however, 
were  not  originally  directed  to  the  ministry,  but  were  devoted  to  the 
Kience  of  m^idne.  The  degree  of  M.A.  having  been  regularly  taken 
at  the  close  of  his  litefary  and  philosophical  course,  Mr  Lee,  at  Uie  con- 
elnrion  of  hit  medical  studies,  also  obtained  the  diploma  of  M.Dr  His 
aftetions,  however,  turned  strongly  to  the  church,  and,  though  holding 
fct  a  short  time  an  appmntment  in  the  hospital  department  of  the  army. 
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he  800D  dotitted  frora  prosecuting  that*  walk  of  pablie 
Having  attended  the  Divinity  Hall,  Mr  Lee  wai  lieenaed  to  pnacfa  tfat 
Gospel  in  1807  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith^  having,  we  aie  infannfldi 
held  the  office  of  tutor  to  two  rektives  of  Dr  Carlyle  ci  Inverask.  He 
was  soon  afler  ordained  to  his  first  sphere  of  pastooi  labour,  the  cuie  of 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  Chapel  in  London.  Before  taking  the  depes  sf 
M.D.»  the  year  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  eentmr,  Sr  Ls% 
as  was  then  usual,  wrote  a  Latin  thesis^  the  subject  being  "  Dc  AmM 
Viribus"  which  was  felicitously  treated^  and  with  the  merit  of  whick» 
in  point  of  composition,  the  late  Dr  Gregory  was  so  much  stnick  that  hi 
pronounced  it  to  be  "  equal  to  the  writings  of  Cicero."  That  it  would 
be  both  elegant  and  erudite  we  entertiun  no  doubt,  but  we  fear  that  tfas 
worthy  Doctor's  eulogium  was  rather  high,  and  sprang,  in  some  depssb 
from  contrasting  the  new  graduate's  paper  with  the  horrible  and  bartNff- 
ous  productions  of  this  kind  which  he  had  occasion  to  peruse. 

Dr  Lee's  career  has  been  marked  by  a  rapid  series  of  changes  and  pie- 
ferments,  which  have  led  some  individuals  to  allege  that  he  was  remarkaMs 
for  restlessness  of  temperament.  This  charge  we  do  not  think  altogether 
well-founded.  Only  for  a  few  months,  however,  did  Dr  Lee  continue  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  his  obscurer  sphere  at  London. 
Presbyterianism  in  London  is  too  generally  confimnded  with  the  mass  of 
obeeorer  and  less  educated  Dissent,  of  which  it  seems  to  the  general  view 
to  form  a  component  part ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  Dr  Lee  rejoleed  ia 
obtabing  a  presentation  to  the  pleasant  charge  of  Peebles,  within  a  not 
very  remote  distance  of  Edinburgh,  and  where,  if  severed  fimn  the 
libraries  and  bookshops  of  London,  he  could  ruminate  on  the  atoies  he 
had  already  acquired,  and  prosecute  his  favourite  studies  to  greater 
advantage.  At  Peebles,  Dr  Lee  discharged  with  ability  and  diligenee 
the  duties  of  his  station.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chuicfa 
History  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Here  ag^n  he  was  in  a 
congenial  element  The  associations  of  that  ancient  seat  of  leaniiog 
were  grateful ;  the  coui-se  of  inquiry  called  for  by  his  professional  avo- 
cations was  suited  to  his  taste.  In  1820  he  received  die  appointment 
of  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  He  did 
not,  however,  demit  his  duties  at  St  Andrew's,  but  held  both  {wofessorr 
ships  simultaneously  for  a  session,  his  lectures  at  Aberdeen  being  de- 
livered by  a  deputy.  This,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  only  be 
an  arrangement  of  temporary  duration ;  we  believe  that  Dr  Lee  was 
^'  in  a  strait  betwixt  two"  objects  of  attraction*— like  Macheath,  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation  as  to  which  of  the  two  charmers  ha 
should  prefer.  Aberdeen  had  the  attraction  of  novelty,  but  he  eouM 
hardly  reconcile  his  mind  to  parting  with  St  Andrews,  where  the  ''^emut 
loci"  urged  him  to  stay.  The  knot  however  was  at  last  cut»  and  the 
difficulty  put  an  end  to  by  Dr  Lee's  receiving  the  ^ypointmont  to  the 
first  charge  of  Canongate  Church,  vacant  in  1821  by  the  death  of  Dr 
Stewart,  whose  ministry  in  that  parish  had  lasted  only  a  few  months. 

Dr  Lee  was  thus  restored  to  the  city  where  his  academic  life  b«d  pio- 
fitably  passed,  and  in  Canongate,  a  pansh  but  very  moderately  endowed, 
with  the  jRev.  Dr  Buchanan  as  his  colleague,  he  laboured  with  acoaptaneo 
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tea  respeetabla  congregation  for  severd  yean.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  moyement  which  had  beoi  commenced 
tot  the  free  and  cheaper  circulation  of  the  ScriptQres,  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Bihle  Societies^  and  in  opposition  to  the  monopc^y 
anjoyed  hy  the  Queen's  printers  in  Scotland.  This  agitation  led  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  dates  and  facts,  which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  Dr  Lee's 
taste,  and  he  collected  a  large  amount  of  materials,  hearing  «n  the  topic 
The  result  was  given  to  the  public  in  1824  in  the  form  of  an  octavo 
Tolome,  printed  by  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  and  entitled  **  Memorial 
tor  the  Bible  Societies  in  Scotland,"  &c,  a  treatise  which  embodied 
many  curious  and  rather  recondite  facts,  bore  witness  to  the  expenditure  ef 
much  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  author,  was  accompanied  by  a  large  ap- 
pendix of  curious  documents,  and  contained  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
whole  question  in  debate. 

fai  1825,  the  charge  of  Lady  Yester's  Church  having  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr  Fleming,  Dr  Lee  was  presented  to  it  by  the  Magis- 
trates and  Town  Council,-^  not  a  little,  however,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  great  bulk  of  that  flourishing  congregation,  more  especially  of  the 
Kirk  Session,  who  had  desired  the  appointment  of  another  and  also  most 
xespectable  individual.  Dr  Lee  was  leputed  to  belong  to  the  Moderate 
party  of  the  Church,  and  although  his  discourses  were  evangelical,  his 
manner  in  the  pulpit  wanted  geniality  and  warmth,  while  the  people  of 
Lady  Yester's  were  attached  to  a  livelier  and  more  impressive  mode  of 
public  ministration.  A  great  number  of  the  congregation,  and  several 
members  of  Kirk  Session,  accordingly  withdrew  from  Dr  Lee's  ministry^ 
in  spite  of  which  desertion  he  laboured  with  acceptance  to  those  who 
.remained,  and  succeeded  in  securing  their  respect  and  affection.  On 
.parting  ^ith  them,  having  been  presented  to  one  of  the  charges  in  the 
Old  Church,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Brown,  in  1835,  the  flock  of  Lady 
Yester^s  invited  Dr  Lee  to  a  public  dinner  in  token  of  their  regard. 

Afler  the  death  of  Dr  Macknight,  the  charge  of  Old  Church,  according 
to  previous  arrangement,  was  made  a  single  one.  The  place  of  worship, 
though  intended  for  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  re- 
modeling of  St  Giles'  Church,  had  been  found  unsuitable  for  that  pu> 
pose.  As  little,  until  altered,  some  years  afterwards,  on  the  settlement 
of  Dr  Clark,  now  of  St  Andrew's  Chturch,  was  it  well  adapted  for  use  as 
a  place  of  worship.  Here,  accordingly,  Dr  Lee  ministered  to  a  flock 
Tary  slender  in  regard  to  numbers.  An  air  of  antique  quiet  pervaded 
the  place  of  worship,  and  the  audience,  small  at  first,  showed  no  symp. 
toros  of  increase  under  Dr  Lee's  incumbency.  A  bolder  and  more 
farent  style  of  preaching  was  in  vogue ;  so  that  Dr  Lee's  scholarly 
acquirements,  amount  of  scriptural  knowledge,  and  power  of  disquisition, 
were  in  a  grrat  measure  unappreciated  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  to 
wbom  Dr  Lee  had  never  succeeded  m  proving  a  magnet  of  attraction. 

In  1837  Dr  Lee  was  appointed  by  the  crown,  on  the  demise  of  Dr 
Nichols  to  the  ofiioe  of  Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St  Andrews^ 
ID  apperofanent  wbidi  he  held  only  for  five  months ;  indeed,  we  are  not 
■me  that  be  ever  Wriy  took  up  his  residence  at  St  Andrews.  To  the 
Uni vanity  of  Edinbui^  be  was  again  transferred,  having  been  appointed 
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to  preside  over  it  by  the  patn>n8»  the  Miagittrates  and  Town  Council,  oi) 
the  Principalship  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Dr  Baiid, 
who  had  for  some  time  retired  from  active  life.  This  appointment, 
though  honourable,  is  by  itself  comparatively  trivial  as  re^^mls  emola- 
tnent>  like  many  of  the  other  offices  in  our  Scottish  Universities.  But 
Dr  Lee,  who  had  been  previously  nominated  one  of  the  King's  chaplains^ 
da  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, speedily  received  a  more  lucrative  post,  by  being  appointed  a 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  emoluments  of  whidi,  shared  by  three 
clergymen,  Dr  M'Leod  of  Glasgow,  Principal  Lee,  and  Professor  Robert 
Lee,  now  amount  to  several  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  by  them* 
selves,  constitute  a  very  respectable  living.  We  close  the  long  list  of 
Dr  Lee's  preferments  by  mentioning,  that  when  Dr  Chalmers  quitted  the 
Divinity  Chair,  after  the  secession  in  1843,  Dr  Lee  was  nominated  to 
this  honourable  and  responsible  charge,  in  which  he  has  given  consider! 
^ble  satisfaction.  His  lectures  are  solid  and  instructive ;  he  is  eminently 
distinguished  by  soundness  in  the  foith,  and  by  attachment  to  the  doo* 
tnnes  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — an  attachment,  indeed, 
sometimes  verging  on  obstinate  resistance  to  improvement  in  matters  of 
detail;  while,  as  his  reading  has  been  chiefly  engaged  by  the  older 
writers,  he  may  not  perhaps  enable  his  students  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  more  modem  research  and  inquiry,  and  might  more  ntisfac- 
torily  treat  controversies  of  older  date  than  grapple  with  the  abemtions  of 
•a  Maurice  or  the  development-views  of  a  Newman. 

Through  the  influence  chiefly,  we  believe,  of  Principal  Baird,  the  first 
charge  of  Canongate  was,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Stewart,  given  to  the  late  Rev. 
Dr  Gilchrist,  then  the  esteemed  minister  of  the  East  Church  of  Greenock, 
a  man  of  superior  power,  though  perhaps  lacking  in  some  peculiar  qua- 
lifications requisite  for  such  a  post.  Dr  Gilchrist  might  be  regarded  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  present  and  the  past  generation  of  clergymen. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  preced- 
ing, he  had  ofliciated  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Blinshall^  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Dundee.  The  child  of  Cameronian  parents,  to  whom  in 
their  declining  years  he  shewed  the  greatest  dutifulness,  the  doctor  bent 
his  views  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  We  know  not  whether  bis  aca- 
demical career  was  brilliant  ;-*at  all  events  his  life  had  been  studious,-^ 
his  abilities  were  considerable, — and  he  was  viewed  as  a  promising  ad- 
herent of  the  then  ascendant  party  in  the  Church.  In  his  first  incum- 
bency the  doctor  was  much  achnired  ;  he  was,  however,  rather  miti^aeed 
in  Canongate,  to  which  he  was  tempted  to  remove,  mainly  in  conaequenee 
of  supposed  focilities  furnished  for  the  education  of  a  young  and  rising 
family.  His  discourses  were  suited  for  a  different  audience  from  that 
which  by  this  time  was  likely  to  assemble  in  Canonsate  Churdi.  The 
delivery  was  too  frigid  to  please  the  altered  taste  of  the  public ;  they 
were  too  full  of  reasoning  and  criticism  to  commend  themselves  to  tlM 
common  people ;  nor  was  Dr  Gilchrist  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  such 
aggressive  measures,  as  are  now  employed  with  a  view  to  therdijpoas  in- 
struction of  the  "  masses."    He  mmistered  accordingly  to  a  congregation 
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more  select  than  numerous.     His  charity  was  as  great  as  his  means  aU 
lowed, — ^his  benevolence  and  unsuspiciousness  were  not  less  remarkable. 
Long  clerk  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh^  his  &cetious  sayings  linger 
in  the  memory  of  a  few  of  the  older  brethren.     A  scholar — and  a  "  ripe 
and  good  one/'  his  kind-heartedness  made  him  the  students'  friend,  and 
he  was  especially  ready  to  interpose  when  some  unfortunate  candidate 
for  licence  was  likely  to  be  coarsely  handled,  more  especially  if  by 
members  of  the  **  wild"  party,  as  they  were  at  that  time  appropriately 
designated.     Along  with  his  colleague  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Rev.' 
John  Clark,  who  was  transferred  after  the  secession   of   1843   from 
Canongate  to  the  Old  Church  of  Edinburgh,  he  did  his  duty  in  a  quiet 
unobtrusive  way.     A  "  tory  of  the  tones"  he  stood  aghast  at  modem* 
changes  ;  afraid  of  the  movements  advocated  in  the  kirk,  he  foreboded 
the  evils  which  he  deemed  likely  to  follow  from  the  headlong  course 
of  the  reformers  in  Zion.     Happy  and  genial  in  spirit,  the  good  old 
man  had  his  comfort  in  associating  with  a  few  chosen  friends.    He 
had  agreed  with   Dr  Buchanan,   though  the  two  differed  widely  in 
ecclesiastical  opinion.     In  the  transference  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clark,  who 
had  been  for  a  number  of  years  previously  minister  of  New  Street 
Chapel  in  the  parish,  he  took  a  strong  interest ;  and  at  the  time  of  th^ 
Section  of  1843,  though  Dr  Gilchrist's  spirit  was  somewhat  cast  down; 
he  yet  augured  for  the  return  of  those  "  good  days"  for  the  Churchy 
which  through  the  favour  and  blessing  of  her  master  she  has  enjoyed; 
He  huled  the  settlement  of  younger  brethren  not  less  able,  diligent,  and 
devoted,  than  those  who  had  left  her  pale,  and  set  up  a  rival  tabernacle. 
Indeed,  the  society  of  these  younger  brethren  seemed  mightily  to  refresh 
his  spirit ;  and  if,  possibly  a  little  put  out  by  the  aggressive  measure 
attempted  by  his  latest  colleague,  the  present  first  minister  of  the  parish, 
who  was  settled  in  March  1845,  the  two  got  on  together  as  father  and 
Bon.    We  know  something  of  that  gentleman,  and  can  testify  to  the  fact, 
that  Dr  Gilchrist  had  remarked  him  with  approbation  as  a  student,  and 
exhibited  towards  him  until  the  close  of  his  life,  not  only  confidence,  but 
'Warm  regard,  while  we  know  that  the  junior  minister  strove  to  promote 
his  aged  colleague's  comfort,  and  when  called  upon  to  preach  his  funeral 
sermon,— felt  that  he  had  lost  one  who  had  acted  as  a  father  and  a 
friend.    The  two  thoroughly  understood  each  other,  and  heartily  appre- 
ciated the  qualities  of  each ;  and  upon  the  Doctor's  death,  a  petition  not 
only  from  Uie  congregation,  but  from  a  large  body  of  the  parishioAera  of 
all  denominations,  induced  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  day,  to  bestow  the 
vacant  charge  upon  Dr  Gilchrist's  colleague,  who, — along  with' the  present 
sealoui  minister  of  the  second  charge,  previously  the  minister  of  St  An^ 
drew*!  Church,  Kilmarnock, — is  still  spared  to  labour  in  this  interesting, 
hut  populous  and  necessitous  district  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 

In  proportion^  we  believe,  to  the  means  at  command,  Canongate  is 
wdl  niD^ied  with  the  educational  and  moral  machinery  so  much  rek 
quired  for  the  good  of  a  parish  in  the  poorer  parts  of  Edinburgh.  Its 
Burjg^  School  Iwars  honourable  testimony  to  the  exertions  of  present  and 
'  inagistrBtes.  In  1849  a  new  Sessional  School  was  erected  at  an 
'  ve  are  told,  of  upwards  of  £2000,  while  in  connection  with 
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Its  eyes — for  while  Chronology  disposes  time  and  sabjeets  it  to  demoii- 
stration^  history  records  the  res  gestae  in  the  coune  ,of  time,  and  u 
there^Dre  simply  a  relation  of  matters  of  fact,  and  a  filling  up  of  those 
spaees  which,  otherwise,  Chronology  would  leare  empty  behind.  Now, 
in  ordor  to  determine  a  fixed  measure  of  dumtion,  we  must  disooyer  a 
motion  which  is  constantly  uniform,  which  might  serve  as  a  scale  for 
that  measure,  and  from  the  creation  of  the  world  it  has  been  obserted 
that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  afford  a  uniform  measure  eC 
time.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  appointed  their  plaeea  in  the 
heavens  by  the  divine  architect,  and  by  their  unceasing  revolutions* 
they  serve  for  si^nfis,  and  for  seasons,  for  days  and  for  years.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  movements  of  these  luminous  bodies,  was  not  to  the 
ancients  any  more  than  to  us  merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  for  men 
knew  then  as  well  as  now,  that  if  they  failed  to  obeerve  the  motions  of 
the  sun,  they  might  perchance  sow  in  autumn,  expecting  to  reap  in 
spring.  The  times  proper  for  going  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  had  also  to 
be  determined — and  the  rising,  culminating,  and  setting  of  the  principal 
constellations  and  fixed  stars  were  the  only  compass  and  chart  known  to 
*'  the  ancient  mariner."  If  the  length  of  the  month  and  the  year  were 
not  determined,  how  could  civil  affairs  be  properly  managed,  or  the  days 
affixed  to  religious  observance  be  properly  observed  ?  Thus  we  see  that 
agriculture,  commerce,  polity,  and  religion  are  connected  with  Chrono^ 
logy,  and  it  is  evident  that  men  were  compelled  even  in  the  earliest  ages 
to  consider  the  heavens.  But  as  Chronology  demands  not  a  genml 
notion  of  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  an  exact  estinwte  of 
the  times  of  those  revolutions,  it  follows  that  only  the  learned  and  scien- 
tific members  of  a  community  had  such  important  matters  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  And  as  in  ancient  times  the  priesthood  were  esteemed 
the  most  learned,  they  had  the  ordering  of  the  Fasti.  Thus  we  have  the 
Hierophantes  among  the  Greeks,  the  Magi  amongst  the  Persians,  the 
Rabbis  among  the  Jews,  the  Soothsayers  among  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Pontifices  among  the  Romans,  the  Druids  among  the  Britons,  and  the 
Brahmins  among  the  Hindoos,  severally  employed  in  ascertaining  the 
times  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  other  celestial  phenomena  which  regu* 
lated  their  sacred  observances. 

We  derive  our  knowledge  of  Chronology  from  separate  sources ;  iW, 
Astronomy,  particularly  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  w^:e  care- 
fully noted  because  of  the  dread  with  which  they  were  regarded ;  2dt 
the  testimonies  of  credible  authors  ;  3d,  those  epochs  imd  eras  in 
history  which  no  one  has  disputed ;  and  4M,  ancient  medals,  coinib 
monuments,  and  inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  we  will  not  at 
present  enter,  as  they  open  a  field  of  investigation  too  wide  for  our 
limits ;  we  will  therefore  refer  to  them  only  incidentally.,  In  regard,  to 
eclipses,  they  may  be  reckoned  as  pretty  certain  standards  of  time,  tu 
they  are  clothed  with  so  many  circumstances  that  two  cannot  happen  to 
be  precisely  the  same  in  every  particular.  True,  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon  for  this  year  happen  on  the  same  days  as  those  of  that  luminary 
in  1836,  1818,  1800,  and  so  on,  but  they  do  not  happen  at  the  sami 
hour  or  minute,  nor  is  their  obscuration,  in  point  of  extent,  by  any  mearis 
the  same.     The  return  of  the  solar  eclipses  are  distinguished  on  tNe 
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oiher  hand  by  the  viariation  of  their  parallaxes.  '  All  these  were  regarded 
by  the  andents  as  prognostics  of  the  &11  of  empires,  the  loss  of  Imttles, 
the  breaking  out  of  plagues,  the  death  of  monarchs,  Bcc,  and  as  such  were 
oarsfuUy  registered,  and  from  these  registers  chronologists  have  collected- 
with  great  care  a  mass  of  evidence  which  is  all  but  convincing.  Calvinus,  - 
fi»r  example,  founds  his  system  on  144  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  127  of  the* 
moon,  tfnd  Kepler  has  furnished  almost  incontestable  proofs  of  Chronology 
by  his  calculations  founded  on  the  conjunction  of  the  planets  Saturn  and 
Jupiter.    We  shall  quote  only  two  examples  more,  one  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  other  from  Hesiod.     Job  asks,  "  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  Pleiades."    Now  all  commentators  agree  that  these  words 
s^gnify^  canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  spring,  when  all  na- 
ture is  springing  into  renovated  beauty  and  life.     From  these  words  of 
the  patriarch  we  justly  infer  that  in  his  days  the  constellation  Taurus,  of 
which  the  Pleiades  form  the  head  and  neck,  was  the  cardinal  constellation 
of  spring.     Now,  with  us  Aries  is  the  vernal  constellation;  thus  then, 
from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  at  the  rate  of  1°  in  71^  years,  we 
can  fix,  roughly  however,  we  confess,  somewhere  about  the  time  when 
Job  lived ;    this  calculation  places  his  era  at  about  184  years  after 
that  of  Abraham,  and  other  internal  evidences   in   that  book,   writ- 
ten  by  divine  inspiration,  go  to  substantiate  that  same  averment.    Again, 
Hesiod  says  that  the  star  Arcturus,  rose  acronically  60  days  afler  the 
winter  solstice.   Our  more  learned  readers  will  bear  with  us,  when  we  say 
m  little  to  explain  a  few  terms  in  astronomy  to  those  who  may  not  have 
turned  their  attention  so  much  to  that  topic     Suppose  a  star  rose  this 
morning  at  sunrise,  it  would  be  said  to  have  risen  cosmically,  but  it  is 
evident  that  if  it  rose  with  the  sun,  it  would  not  be  visible,  as  the 
sun's  rays  would  master  its  fainter  light, — ^to-morrow,  however,  it  would 
rise  four  minutes  earlier  than  the  sun,  next  morning  eight  minutes 
earlier,  and  so  on,  till  at  length  we  come  to  a  morning  when  that  star  is 
just  seen  for  a  time  before  sunrise,  and  then  it  is  said  to  rise  heliacally. 
On  it  goes  in  the  same  manner  earlier  and  earlier  before  the  sun,  till  at 
last  it  rises  when  the  sun  is  just  setting,  and  then  it  is  said  to  rise 
acronically.     Arcturus,   says   Hesiod,   rose  acronically  60  days   afler 
the  winter  solstice,  or  as  we  would  say,  Feb.  19.    Now,  by  assuming  that 
Hesiod  lived  in  latitude  36°,  (a  degree  or  two  farther  north  or  south 
would  make  little  difference,)  we  can  demonstrate  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon globe  that  Arcturus  rises  acronically  at  that  latitude  on  the  30th 
of  March.     Between  the  19th  of  Feb.  and  30th  of  March  are  39  days, 
which  multiplied  by  71  gives  2769,  a  period  which  would  malce  Hesiod 
contemporary  with  the  prophf>t  Isaiah.     These  of  course  are  rott^h  cal. 
eolations,  yet  they  are  serviceable  in  their  way,  and  are  instanced 
here  only  to  show  that  astronomy  throws  light  upon  the  past  in  many 
different  ways,  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  pay  no  attention  to. 
The  second  source  from  which  Chronology  derives  support  is  the  testi- 
moDies  of  credible  authors.     The  most  pure  and  most  fruitful  source  of 
ancient  history  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible.     Whether 
we  legaxd  the  care  which  the  learned  of  all  ages  have  taken  of  the  sacred 
tsait,  the  simplicity  of  the  narration  and  the  air  of  trutbfuhiess  with 
VOL.  XXI.  T 
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which  events  are  recorded,  tiie  haraumy  whidi^  eniia  betn^aea  tihe  itoofAr. 
of  the  sacred  penmen  and  those  of  the  most  respeeted  of  prafam  anftbon^ 
and  lastly,  that  the  Scriptures  alone  furnish  us  wHh  wn  aficonte  JMOuni 
of  the  world,  through  the  line  of  the  ante^uTiaau,  patriardis,  pudgBS» 
and  kings  of  the  Hehrews,  we  cannot  douht  that  the  Bihle  it  the  best 
guide  through  the  dark  ages  of  antiquity.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  difficulties  and  embarrassments  exist  even  in  regard  to  those 
periods  of  history  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Bible.  For  example^ 
the  Septuagint  gives  1500  years  more  irom  the  creation  to  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  than  are  assigned  by  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Vulgatsu 
Again,  did  the  patriarchs,  judges,  and  kings,  live  the  exact  number  of 
years  specified  to  each  in  the  sacred  narrative  ?  Is  there  no  confounding 
of  individuals  from  the  various  names  given  to  the  same  noonarch  by 
the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks  ?  At  least  three  princcff 
bore  the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  which  of  these  was  the  husband  of  Vashtai 
and  Esther  ?  These  and  other  points  have  cast  so  much  obscurity  upoA 
Chronology  as  to  baffle  the  attempts  of  the  most  ingenious  and  leained 
to  disperse  it 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  era  and  epochs  in  history^  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  the  Roman  Indiction,  the  Solar  and  Lunar  cycles^  the 
feast  of  Easter,  the  Bissextile  year,  the  Sabbatic  year,  the  year  of  Jo. 
bilee,  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  the  Hegeia  of  the  Mahommedans, 
and  the  birth  ef  Christ  among  the  Christians, — to  the  last  of  whidi,  wt 
crave  attention,  as  we  purpose  to  demonstrate,  that  this  is  not  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1856.  Abb6  Denis  was  the  first  among  the  Christians  who^  in 
the  year  532,  undertook  to  calculate  the  year  of  the  nativity ;  that  learned 
man  erred  in  his  computation,  and  all  Europe  having  adopted  his  eondo* 
sions  have  erred  with  him.  We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  on  what 
data  he  based  his  calculations,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence,  as  proof  can  bt 
adduced  firom  sources  which  can  settle  the  matter  independently  of  him 
or  any  other  writer  of  his  day.  We  shall  discuss  the  following  as  they 
bear  most  directly  upon  our  enquiry,  viz.,  the  year  of  Rome  cwraspond* 
ing  to  the  nativity,  the  death  of  Herod,  the  decree  which  vrent  forth 
from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed,  the  15th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  or  in  other  words  the  beginning  of  Christ's  poblie 
ministry,  and  lastly  the  year  of  the  crucifixion. 

In  vulgar  acceptation  the  year  of  Rome  corresponding  to  the  year  of 
the  nativity  is  754  or  753,  which  is  evidently  erroneous,  as  may  bt 
shewn  fitun  the  following  considerations.  Christ  must  have  been  bom 
prior  to  Herod's  death,  and  that  event  took  place  in  August  750  of  Borne. 
Josephus  mentions  that  on  the  evening  in  which  the  attempt  was  made 
to  seize  the  golden  eagle,  in  fact,  Herod  being  then  on  his  death.bed» 
on  that  same  evening  there  happened  a  great  eclipse  of  the  moon.  New- 
ton has  made  a  calculation  of  the  time  of  that  eclipse,  and  has  proved 
most  indisputably  that  no  such  lunar  phenomenon,  visible  in  Fklestine, 
could  have  occurred  in  any  year  about  that  period  except  the  year  750  of 
Rome.  The  birth  of  the  Messiah  could  not  have  happened  later  than  that 
year,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  must  have  hi^pened  eariiw*  br  we 
must  reflect  that  Herod  had  made  enquiry  at  the  Magi,  what  time  the 
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lUr  had  appeared  in  the  east^  or  in  other  words  what  was  the  probabla 
age  of  the  in&nt  Saviour  at  die  time  of  that  conference.  We  must  not 
forget  also  that  the  bloody  edict  of  that  infamous  ruler  included  all  the 
miue  children  under  two  years  of  age,  Herod  having  concluded  that  Jesus 
was  at  least  one  year  old  when  he  gave  the  order  for  the  inhiunan  and 
indiscriminate  massacre.  This  therefore  would  bring  the  year  of  the 
nativity  to  correspond  with  the  year  of  Rome  749. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  time  when  the  decree  went  forth  from 
Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  he  taxed.  The  evangelist  adds 
in  the  verse  immediately  following,  that  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria,  a  statement  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  perplexity,  as  Cyrenius  was  not  governor  of  Syria,  till  after 
Arehelaus  was  banished  twelve  years  afterwa^.  The  difficulty  is  that 
when  the  taxing  was  made.  Varus  was  governor ;  that  difficulty  we  do 
not  choose  to  grapple  with,  as  by  consulting  Lardner,  it  will  be  found 
fully  explained,  and  Luke's  reputation  as  a  credible  author  fully  vin- 
dieated.  Varus  was  governor,  as  we  have  said,  and  from  medals  found 
at  Antioch,  we  learn  that  Varus  held  that  office  in  the  25th  year  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  which  year  ended  2d  Sept.  748  of  Rome.  The 
decree  might  have  gone  forth  nearly  at  the  close  of  that  year,  and  the 
enrolment  might  have  occupied  several  months,  which  would  bring  the 
nativity  down  to  749,  agreeing  exactly  with  the  date  we  inferred  from 
the  death  of  Herod. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a 
year  which  has  caused  no  small  disputation,  as  Tiberius  held  some  kind 
of  collegiate  authority  with  Augustus,  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years 
before  the  death  of  that  later  monarch.  The  question  which  here  arises 
is,  does  this  15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  reckon  from  his  return 
from  his  Germanic  and  Dalmatian  conquests,  in  reward  for  which  he  was 
admitted  into  joint  power  with  Augustus,  or  does  it  reckon  from  the 
period  of  the  death  oi  Augustus,  when  he  entered  upon  undivided  sway. 
The  balance  of  argument  is  however  decidedly  in  favour  of  reckoning 
his  reign  from  the  time  he  became  sole  emperor.  No  doubt  after  his 
return  in  triumph  after  these  conquests,  he  had  the  full  command  of  the 
armvy  but  from  his  subsequent  acts,  we  may  justly  infer  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus,  he  had  considered  that  he  had  yet  the  empire  to  win. 
He  well  remembered  the  intrigues  of  his  mother  Livia,  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  public  suspicion  that  attached  to  her  of  having  caused 
&  death  of  C  Caesar  and  Lucius  Caesar,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
himself,  all  which  is  manifest  from  the  seeming  reluctance  ¥rith  which 
he  assumed  the  diadem,  though  the  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  put  to 
death  Postumus  Agrippa,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  We  will 
then  assume  that  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ought  to  be  and  is  reckoned  finom 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  which  took  place  at  Nola,  August 
SSth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lo^  14.  The  15th  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
snust  there&Nre  have  commenced  August  28th,  28.  In  the  15th  year  of 
Tiberius  the  voice  of  the  harbinger  was  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
vodaiming  the  advent  of  ''  the  dedie  of  all  natiims,"  but  the  evangelist 
deea  not  indicate  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  voice  of  the  fore-run. 
nsr  and  that  of  him  whose  shoe's  latdiet  he  was  not  worthy  to  stoop  down- 
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and  unloose.     We  must  therefore  have  recoune  to  another  matter  iif 
order  to  arriye  at  this  date,  and  we  draw  it  likewise  from  the  inspired 
Tolume.    John  says  that  at  the  first  passover  immediatdy  tAer  oar 
Lord's  haptism,  the  Jews  said  to  Jesus  that  the  temple  bad  been  forty 
and  six  years  in  building.     Now  according  to  Josephus,  Herod  projected 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign^  and  we  reckon 
the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign  from  the  death  of  Antigonus.     Forty 
and  six  years  from  this  projecting  of  the  temple,  leads  us  to  the  year  of 
Rome  782  or  783,  years  which  if  correct  would  make  our  Saviour  to 
have  been  33  or  34  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  public  ministry. 
Nor  is  this  statement  in  the  least  at  variance  with  the  sacred  text, 
although  it  nms  counter  to  the  vulgar  belief,  viz.,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
great  atonement  for  human  transgression,  the  Messiah  was  33  years  of 
age.     The  evangelist  Luke  tells  us  that  when  our  Saviour  began  to  show 
himself  publicly  he  was  about  30  years  of  age,  the  use  of  the  word  about 
makes  Luke's  statement  indefinite,  for  in  common  usage,  we  say  of  a 
man  of  33  or  thereabouts  of  whose  exact  age  we  are  ignorant,  that  be  is 
about  30.     As  Luke  then,  speaks  with  equal  indefiniteness,  there  is  no 
violence  done  to  the  sacred  text.    This  lastly  brings  us  to  consider  the 
year  of  the  crucifixion,  which  is  vulgarly  said  to  have  been  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  33,  this  also  cannot  bear  investigation  without  showmg  its 
fallacy.    A  passage  from  Phlegon,  a  heathen  writer,  has  been  adduce!  in 
flavour  of  the  year  33.    He  says  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  202d  Olynw 
piad,  there  was  the  greatest  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  had  ever  happened. 
There  was  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day  such  complete  night,  tluit  the 
stars  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  so  on.     But  this  could  not  have  been 
the  Passover  darkness,  because  it  was  then  full  moon,  when  the  moon 
could  not  possibly  interrupt  the  light  from  the  earth.    In  the  account  of 
the  crucifixion  as  given  in  the  gospel  narrations,  we  have  it  stated  that 
darkness  was  over  all  the  land  ^r  the  space  of  three  hours.     No  natural 
eclipse  could  last  that  space  of  time,  and  firom  this  and  the  fact  of  its 
being  full  moon,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  this  darkness  was 
produced  by  the  intervention  of  dense,  thick  clouds,  which  veiled  the 
face  of  the  sun,  and  prevented  his  rays  from  shining  upon  the  bloodiestr 
picture  in  the  book  of  time. 

We  must  now  call  in  the  aid  of  astronomy  to  help  us  in  our  calei^ 
tion  of  the  year  of  the  crucifixion,  which  event  happened  on  a  Friday 
ii^  the  month  Nisan  between  the  years  30  and  40,  and  on  that  particular 
year  the  full  moon  was  on  Satuiday.  Now  in  ail  these  years  the  only 
one  in  which  the  full  moon  was  on  Saturday  was  the  year  36.  This  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence.  On  Saturday  Ist  April  36,  that  great  national 
passover  was  celebrated,  because  in  that  year  the  moon  had  changed  on 
Friday  16th  March  at  6,  40,  p.m.  Our  Saviour  then  suffered  under  Pon* 
tins  Pilate  on  Friday  31st  March  36,  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  aflemoon,  at  the  age  of  about  37  years,  >\e  can 
adduce  other  proofs,  but  we  will  forbear  after  simply  mentioning  other  two!» 
viz.,  the  Jews  on  one  occasion  scud  to  our  Saviour,  "  Thou  art  not  yet  60 
years  old."  Now  could  these  words  apply  to  a  person  just  one  remove 
Irom  30  ?  Again,  the  soldiers  said  unto  John  the  Baptiat  in  the  detertt 
and  what  shall  we  do?  Now  what  wane  soldiers  doing  in  a  desert t  The 
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^^rd  tranBlated  soldiers  is  strateuomenoi,  that  is  an  army  moving  on  an 
expedition ;  now  that  must  have  had  reference  to  the  war  between  Herod 
the  tetrarch>  and  the  Arabian  king  whom  he  had  so  shamefully  insulted ; 
and  by  consulting  Josephus  as  to  the  date  of  that  war^  it  will  fully  bear 
out  all  that  we  have  advanced.  We  daresay  the  reader  will  think  that  we 
iiave  gone  far  enough  in  this  matter,  which  comes  more  under  the  class 
of  the  curious  than  the  useful,  and  are  now  prepared  to  ask  the  simple 
-question  cui  bono  ?  We  answer  that  for  all  practically  useful  purposes, 
we  might  as  well  have  been  beating  the  air,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
may  possibly  have  suggested  to  some  of  our  younger  readers,  some  new 
trains  of  thought  and  investigation.  If  so,  any  pains  we  have  taken 
in  the  matter  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

We  have  now  only  one  other  topic  to  discuss,  viz.,  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  change  of  the  old  style  into  the  new,  which  change  was  effected 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1752,  as  by  an  act  passed  in  the  24th  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  11.,  the  day  immediately  following  the  2d  Sept. 
1752,  was  to  be  called  the  14th.  The  cause  of  this  was  as  follows :  Julius 
Caesar,  in  order  to  remedy  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  careless  manner 
in  which  the  pontiffs  observed  the  matters  entrusted  to  them,  employed 
Sosigines  a  famous  Egyptian  astronomer  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
solar  year.  This  year  called  the  Julian  was  computed  by  him  to  consist 
of  365  days,  6  hours  ;  and  as  these  odd  hours  made  an  entire  day  in 
4  years,  every  fourth  year  consisted  of  366  days.  That  year  was  called 
the  bissextile  year,  which  literally  signifies  twice  the  sixth,  as  the  Romans 
counted  the  24th  of  Feb.,  which  according  to  their  manner  of  counting  ^ 
time,  was  the  6th  before  the  Kalends  of  March,  twice  over.  That  par- 
ticular day  was  chosen  by  them  on  account  of  its  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  last  of  their  kings ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
being  remarked,  that  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  it  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  last  of  the  French  kings,  that 
having  taken  place  on  the  24th  Feb.  1848,  also  leap  year.  But  to  the 
point.  In  the  4th  century  a  dispute  arose  between  the  churches  in  the 
east  and  those  in  the  west,  in  re^ud  to  the  day  on  which  the  great  feast 
ci  Easter  should  be  held  ;  Constantino  interposed  and  caused  a  canon  to 
be  passed  in  the  council  of  Nice,  A.D.  325,  that  every  where  that  feast 
should  be  held  not  upon  the  day  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  the  14th  of  their 
first  month  Nisan,  but  upon  the  Sunday  following,  and  it  was  further 
decreed  that  the  21st  March  should  be  accounted  the  vernal  equuiox.  As 
the  science  of  astronomy  advanced,  however,  the  true  length  of  the  year 
was  found  to  be  11  min.  12  sec  less  than  the  Julian,  and  that  in  con. 
sequence  the  equinoxes  had  fallen  back  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
months,  that  difference  having  made  an  entire  day  in  129  years.  In 
order  to  bring  back  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  21st  March,  Pope  Gregory 
XIIL  in  1582  subtracted  ten  days  from  the  month  of  October,  so  that 
the  5th  of  that  month,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  was  called 
the  15th.  In  order  to  prevent  the  equinoxes  from  varying  again,  Gre- 
gory also  enacted  that  alter  the  year  1600,  every  hundredth  year  should 
be  reekoned  a  common  year  for  three  centuries  successively.  This  is  the 
«B  ^roppmg  a  day  every  129  years,  as  three  times  that  number 
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amounts  to  nearly  400.  2000, 2400, 2800/  ftc.,  will  be'Ieap  jman,  sni 
the  intennediate  centuries  will  be  common.  It  was  not,  howeVer,  tiS 
170  years  afler  that  the  alteration  was  effected  in  Great  BrituD,  and  by 
that  time  the  difference  was  1 1  days,  and  after  a  great  deal  oC  oppon- 
tion,  the  Style  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  11  days  dropped  in  Septemb^. 
We  think  it  would  have  been  a  better  plan  if  ihiey  had  passed  an  act  de- 
claring  that  there  should  be  no  leap  year  for  44  years,  as  it  would  have 
thus  remedied  itself  without  any  confusion.  It  was  also  enacted  in  the 
same  bill  that  in  England,  the  first  of  January  should  be  reckoned  new 
year's  day,  instead  of  the  25th  of  March.  This  was  wise,  for  the  first 
of  January  had  been  new  yearns  day  in  Scotland  from  the  rdgn  of  James 
VI.,  and  it  was  exceedingly  awkwfurd  to  have  a  separate  beginning  of  the 
civil  year  in  two  countries  which  were  then  essentially  one.  BedEoning 
by  the  old  style  is  gradually  dying  away, — even  yet,  however,  in  the 
rural  districts  of  our  native  land,  there  are  not  a  few  blythe  meetings 
among  friends  on  **  Auld  New  Yearns  Day/  and  **  Auld  Hansel  Holi- 
day."' 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
ScBifB,  —  The  Louvre,    TuiUriei,   Paris* 

Well,  now  that  you  have  glanced  both  at  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  Louvre,  what  is  your  idea  of  it  ?  Magnificent  1  It  exceeds  all  oqr 
anticipations ;  and  our  National  Gallery  has  now  dwindled  into  insigni- 
ficance, in  my  estimation.  I'm  not  at  all  surprised ;  but  I'm  afiaid  if 
you  publish  your  sentiments  you  will  kindle  Scotch  indignation  against 
you.  Bigotry,  to  be  sure^  is  displayed  by  artists  as  well  as  by  d^uuni* 
nationalists,  but  the  elite  of  our  artists  will  assent  to  my  opmion,  and 
sciolists  will  preserve  sovereign  silence  at  the  namee  of  the  ''  M  masters," 
— Raphael,  Rubens,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Caracd,  Guido,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Murillo,  Cuyp,  &c,  &c.  Many  a  time  have  I  wished  that  I 
could  found  a  sufficient  number  of  bursaries  to  carry  oUr  prise  and  pio* 
mising  students  to  Paris  and  Rome,— to  the  Louvre,  VerHdlles,  and  the 
Vatican.  You  must  first  cultivate  the  public  taste,  I  rather  think,  be- 
fore you  make  any  such  proposal ;  and  to  do  that,  why  you  must  cany 
a  national  system  of  education  into  practice,  at  least  for  a  whole  geneia- 
tion.  Ignorance  and  superstition  have  totally  blinded  the  public  mind 
of  Scotland.  The  inhabitants, — I  speak  of  the  masses  of  the  peo|de,— 
have  been  cooped  up  within  the  rock-girt  shores  of  their  little  islet  in  the 
Atlantic  from  intercourse  with  the  great  liEunily  of  humanity,  and  Eke 
all  nations  that  ever  lived  in  isolation,  under  the  sun,  they  have  piqued 
themselves  upon  holding  the  first  place  in  the  world,  in  everything— in 
philosophy,  literature,  science,  and  above  all  in  Church  and  States— 
especially  in  religion.  "  You  are  all  dogs,"  said  the  Jew  to  the  natioiis 
of  the  world  who  were  their  contemporaries.  ''  Dogs  and  infidelsi,''  said 
the  Mahometans.  "  You  are  all  barbarians  together^  said  the  Grsdo. 
"  You  are  all  barbarians  except  the  Greeks  and  ourselTes,''  Hid  the 
Romans,r-the  warlike,  brave,  and  manly  Romans.    And  why  did  they 
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BMke  the  exee^tion  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  !  Just  because  they  could 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  Greece  was  the  source  of  their  civilisation,  lite* 
rature,  and  art.  Who  was  Virgil's  model  and  master  in  epic  poetry  t 
was  it  not  Homer?  So  was  it  with  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting;  their  models  and  masters  were  imported  from  Greece.  And 
from  what  quarter  do  we  trace  Biitish  civilisation  ?  Were  Britons  in- 
digenous  to  their  insular  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ?  or  can  we 
track  their  course  from  Scandinavia,  Saxony,  and  Normandy,  the  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  our  own?  Is  not  our  British  constitution, — physical 
and  mentaJ,  as  well  as  political, — like  our  language,  a  conglomerate,  the 
elements  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the  continent  of  Europe  ?  and 
was  not  John  Calvin,  the  founder  of  our  popular  Protestantism,  a  French- 
man ?  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  wliat  of  that  ?  Why  simply  this,  that  we 
should  not  be  perpetually  dealing  in  wholesale  denunciations  of  French 
manners,  literature^  philosophy,  and  art ;  I  won't  say  French  wines,  for 
I  know  a  blush  would  give  me  the  lie ;  a  blush  from  every  honest  Bri- 
ton's face  that  loves  his  country;  a  crimson  blush  that  drunkenness 
deeply  dyes  the  British,  but  not  the  French,  character. 

Not  only,  however,  does  ignorance  lead  us  to  view  French  civilisation, 
science,  and  art,  with  suspicion,  but  prejudice  and  superstition  come  in 
her  train  to  inspire  us  with  bigotry.  Why  do  we  stint  our  patronage 
of  painting  and  art  ?  Is  it  not  because  we  are  endowed  with  a  heredi- 
tary prejudice  against  ecclesiastical  sculpture  and  painting,  that  we  dread 
the  restoration  of  Popish  statuary,  and  Popish  saints,  and  weeping  Ma- 
donnas at  kirk  and  market  ?  I  don't  know  if  I  wholly  coincide  with 
your  opinion.  Perhaps  our  ecclesiasticism  does  interfere  with  our  patro- 
-page  of  art,  but  the  tastes  of  our  aristocracy  appear  to  me  to  have  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  art  in  Britain.  I  don't  deny  it.  They  have  drawn 
a  large  rental  from  their  larger  estates,  and  have  oflen  squandered  it  in 
hunting,  racing,  gambling,  and  debauching  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  as 
"  Government"  has  hitherto  been  equivalent  to  *'  aristocracy,"  Govern- 
ment has  not  until  very  lately,  and  on  a  very  small  scale,  favoured  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  its  golden  smiles,  whereas  the  Louvre 
alone  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  liberal  patronage  exercised  on  their 
Iwhalf  by  the  French  government.  Go  where  you  will  through  Paris, 
masterpieces  of  sculpture  meet  your  eye  at  every  point.  The  **  Arc  de 
Triomphe"  rises  before  you  in  majestic  proportion  at  the  gates  of  the 
"Barriere  de  I'Etoile ;"  the  "  Marly  Horses,"  at  the  foot  of  the  "Champs 
Elysees."  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  studded  with  statuary.  So 
are  the  gardens  of  Versailles.  Chef  d'ctuvres  of  painting  decorate  the 
walls  of  her  palaces,  her  cathedrals,  her  churches,  and  her  public  edifices.  - 
Versailles  has  been  transformed  into  a  National  Gallery  of  sculpture  and 
painting  unparalleled  in  Europe. 

Tou  must  not  forget,  however,  that  both  London  and  Edinburgh  are 
furnished  wih  National  Gkdleries.  Bah !  put  your  thumb  upon  them. 
They  would  form  together,  I  dare  say,  a  pretty  &ir  private  collection 
fo  some  gentleman's  mansion,  but  don't  speak  of  them,  I  beseech  youy 
as  Noiumal  Galleries.  It  is  a  libel  upon  the  very  word.  Why,  do  not 
works.of  art  purchased,  and  sospendea  in  rooms  at  the  national  expense. 
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eonsUtute  National  Galleries?  WelU  I  shan't  di^nite  about  the  i 
ing  of  the  phrase ;  but  certainly,  I  deny  that  they  are  in  any  true  senee 
National  Galleries  unless  they  embrace  tke  Hutwy  of  the  Naiitm  m 
$eulpture  and  painting.  This  is  the  character  of  the  National  Galkry 
of  Versailles^  dedicated  <'  A  toutes  les  Gloires  de  France."  The  poitniti 
of  the  71  monarchs  of  France  from  Fharamond  to  Louis  Philippe^— the 
portraits  of  her  literary  and  philosophical  geniuses, — the  portraits  of  her 
jpreat  generals  and  admirals,  adorn  its  walls.  Statuary  too  lends  her  aid, 
in  numerous  galleries  in  delineating  the  annals  of  "  La  Belle  France." 
Not  only  so,  but  all  her  battles  are  graphically  depicted.  There  is  not 
a  nolitic^  incident  of  national  interest  and  importance,  but  starts  into 
life  again  in  your  presence.  The  various  revolutions,  from  1792  to  1848» 
are  enacted  over  again  in  all  their  vivid  reality.  Fainting  and  sculpture 
certainly  have  been  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  national  popular  educat<Mr8 
by  "  U  Belle  France." 

You  can't  deny,  however,  that  British  history  proves  a  stimulus  to 
us,  as  well  as  the  French  annals  to  the  people  of  France  ?  Had  you  said 
that  history  might  prove  a  stimulus,  1  would  not  have  taken  exception 
to  the  statement  But  what  is  the  fiact  ?  Has  not  the  knowledge  of  ^e 
history  of  Britain  been  imparted  only  to  a  fraction  of  the  community, 
and  that  too  generally  derived  from  dry-as-dust  compilations  and  com* 
pt^nds  ?  Britain, — as  every  true-hearted  Briton  ought  to  know,— can 
boast  of  annals  unparalleled  in  universal  history.  "  Facts  are  stranger 
than  fiction,"  can  be  affirmed  regEurding  Scotland  with  greater  truth  tluni 
regarding  any  other  nation  under  the  sun ;  at  least,  let  our  weak  side  be 
indulged  in  making  the  assertion. 

Could  we  only  resuscitate,  as  it  is  proved  the  true  painter  and  sculptor 
can,  the  heroes  who  fou^t  the  battles  of  our  country,  of  liberty,  and  of 
independence — could  we  only  present  Wallace  and  Bruce  in  breathing 
marble  before  the  people, — the  one  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, — the 
other  driven  as  an  exile  from  his  native  land  in  vindication  of  Scottish 
rights ;  or  could  we  transfer  the  field  of  Bannockburn  or  of  Waterloo  to 
canvass,  and  exhibit  our  patriots  in  all  the  life-likeness  of  stem  lealitjr* 
wielding  their  weapons  in  defence  of  their  country  and  right,  we  should 
indelibly  stamp  upon  the  mind  of  every  spectator  the  inscription,  ''Scot* 
land, — England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

You  may  drink  inspiration  from  history,  and  poetry,  and  music,— 
genius  has  succeeded  in  the  effort ;  but  if  you  wish  to  inspire  the  masses 
of  the  community  with  the  love  and  admiration  of  *'  the  good,  the  beau> 
tiful,  and  the  true,"  by  all  means  provide  them  with  a  National  Galleiy 
of  Scottish  cliiefs,  and  Scottish  battles,  and  Scottish  great  men,  to  stimu* 
late  tliem  in  the  career  of  greatness,  goodness,  and  gloir. 

Thrve  cheers  for  your  proposal  1  Permit  me  to  add  a  second,  vis., 
tlmt  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  shall  be  sent  on  a  deputation  to 
visit  the  Louvre  and  Versailles,  and  return  home  to  finish  the  Seottii^ 
Pantheon  on  tlio  Calton  Hill,  for  the  reception  of  the  National  GaUerj 
of  Scotland. 

I  liope  the  public  will  feel  duly  grateful  for  our  patriotic  suggeetionsr 
Mt'Uiiiiiuo  we  may  change  the  subject  of  convenation  to  the  tune  of 
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''  Caitles  in  the  Air/'  and  resume  our  conversazione  on  the  modem  paint* 
ings  now  exhibiting  in  Edinburgh.  Please  take  your  catalogue  out  of  your 
pocket.  Do  you  mean  to  continue  your  criticisms  in  the  absence  of  the 
paintings?  Of  course^  I  have  them  all  in  my  mind's  eye.  Well  I  suppose 
as  politeness  is  characteristic  of  the  French,  we  won't  be  bothered  with 
eavesdroppers.    Here  it  is.    Who  shall  we  take  up  afler  Macculloch  ? 

I  have  no  intention  of  undertaking  the  invidious  task  of  ranking  the 
artists  according  to  a  graduated  scale  of  merit.  Let  us  honour  then,  the 
•ecietary, — D.  0.  Hill — with  our  first  salutation.  I  don't  know  why  it 
is,  but  our  artists  have  certainly  drank  deeper  draughts  of  late  from  the 
spirit  of  nature.  The  literature  of  the  age  must  of  course  exercise  its 
influence  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  the  rest  of  the  community.  We 
all  know  its  tendencies.  We  are  tired  of ''  shams."  Emerson  and  Car. 
Ijle  have  proclaimed  their  doom.  Tennyson  has  sang  their  funeral 
dirge,  and  war  is  sweeping  their  debris  into  limbo,  and  preparing  the 
stage  of  time  for  the  new  drama  of  "  the  good  time  coming."  Ruskin, 
we  have  little  doubt,  has  done  good  service  in  the  department  of  art,  and 
to  him  must  to  a  great  extent  be  ascribed  the  healthier  tone  imparted  to 
modem  painting.  **  Ossian's  Grave,  and  the  Hill  of  Winds,  Glenalmond," 
fumishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  my  remark.  I  never  saw  a  High. 
land  hill, — grass  surrounding  its  base,  heather  asserting  its  right  to  the 
middle  zone,  and  the  grey  lichen-covered  stones  struggling  for  possession 
of  the  summit, — transferred  propria  persona  to  canvass  like  that.  The 
long  level  valley  amidst  the  hills,  "  the  one  meek  streamlet,"  the  green 
grass  mound  surmounted  by  the  single  druidical  stone,  all  unite  in  in-^ 
spiring  you  with  the  feeling  that  no  more  appropriate  place  could  have 
been  selected  for  Ossian's  grave.  I  can't  enter  into  an  analysis  either  of 
the  picture  or  my  own  feelings.  You  will  understand  me,  when  I  say,- 
that  it  is  redolent  of  the  spirit  of  Ossian's  poems, — an  artistic  ''  In  Me- 
moriam." 

'^  The  Castle  of  the  Mains — a  residence  of  Claverhouse,"  tells  its  own 
tale.  The  shattered  tree,  the  lurid  clouds,  the  blackness  of  sulphureous 
darkness  that  veils  the  donjon  keep,  invests  the  residence  of  the  persecutor 
of  the  Scottish  Worthies  with  different  associations  than  the  ''Lays  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers," — with  associations  harmonising,  however,  with 
the  feelings  of  Scotchmen — with  the  feelings  of  all  upright  honest  men 
whose  hearts  are  filled  with  admiration  of  trae  nobility — with  abhorrence 
of  malignant  cruelty  and  oppression. 

You  must  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  next  to  Waller  Paton; 
He  has  leapt  almost  as  rapidly  into  fame  as  his  elder  brother,  for  his 
largor  pictures  must  undoubtedly  assert  for  him  a  hi^^  rank  amongst 
modem  landscaplsts.  I  think  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  upon  ther 
subject.  Critics  will  probably  differ  upon  the  merits  of  his  respective. 
pictures.  Preraphaelites  will  accord  the  first  rank  to  the  **  Highlands 
Stream,"  "  Chacun  i  gout"  For  my  part  I  prefer,  a  "  Summer  Night,' 
Boneen,  Arran."  That  foliage  is  word^y  of  Claud  Lorraine ;  only  examined 
it  in  detail :  the  green  grass,  the  still  waters  gliding  so  gently  along, 
slightly  ni£9ed  by  the  obstruction  of  a  stone  in'  the  centre  current^  the 
smdK  ssoendiDg  perpendicularly,  the  last  refracted  rays  of  ^he  setting 
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sun  peering  through  the  topmost  boughs,  the  jqueen  of  ni^^t  w&Ddn^ 
gracefully,  majestiodlj,  and  peacefully  forth  m  the  serene  heaTen8»--the 
whole  scene  wrapt  in  the  sombre  veil  which  twilight  easts  over  the 
countenance  of  nature  in  her  "  contemplative  hour," — ^inspirea  you  with 
kindred  feelings.  The  harmony  of  colour  blends  with  the  stillnen  thai 
reigns  all  around  in  wooing  the  soul  to  heavenly  harmony.  It  soothes 
the  spirit  ruffled  by  the  toil,  turmoil,  and  uproar  of  the  busy  world,  and 
therefore  proclaims  its  author  one  of  the  comforters  of  Humanity. 

You  said  Preraphaelites  would  award  the  first  rank  to  the  "  Highland 
Stream."  I  don't  doubt  it.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of  Millus'  *'  Death 
ef  Ophelia,"  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  Edinburgh ;  in  fiurt,  it  might 
pass  for  a  Millais.  By  the  way,  now  that  you  mention  it,  Uie  reseou 
blance  is  striking.  I  mean,  of  course,  in  its  general  outlines,  composition, 
and  style,-^the  recognised  characteristics  of  Preraphaelitism.  Examine 
it  with  a  microscope  if  you  choose ;  it  will  repay  your  trouble.  The 
trees,  the  ferns,  the  heather-bells,  the  rocks,  the  channel-fttenea,  the 
living  waters,  all  have  been  subject  to  minute  and  careful  elaboration. 
The  trailing  plants,  falling  in  natural  festoons,  are  well  managed.  The 
water  is  perfectly  pellucid  and  transparent  Why,  you  can  count  the 
stones,  water. worn  and  moss-covered,  beside  the  margin  as  well  as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pool,  and  the  very  bubbles,  large  and  small,  dancing  on  its 
surface.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  foliage  and  herbage  are  dad 
in  holiday  garb, — a  filte-day  dress  which  Nature  sports  not  even  oo  the 
vine-clad  slopes  of  the  Seine  at  Sevres,  Versailles,  or  St  Qennains,  and 
which  a  Highland  stream  must  have  worn  only  in  the  artist's  own  ima- 
gination. Notwithstanding,  it  is  a  laborious,  lively  work  of  art,  valued 
by  Waller  at  «£100  sterling, — by  us,  who  erect  a  different  standard,  at 
a  smaller  sum,  considering  he  is  a  young,  though  prominng,  artist. 

Do  you  think  "  Holy  Island,  from  above  Ltunlash,  Arran,"  is  worthy 
of  the  same  artist  ?  By  no  means ;  it  is  a  very  unequal  production,  and 
unless  its  value  is  enhsjiced  by  the  Christian  and  patriotic  asaoeiaUoDs 
with  which  it  is  invested  ,-»for  the  island  was  the  residence  of  a  disciple 
of  Columba,  and  the  Bruce  set  sail  for  Garrick  shore  fix>m  King's  Cras 
Point — its  intrinsic  merits  will  not  entitle  it  to  a  very  high  place.  I 
don't  say  that  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  beauty.  No.  I  except  the  shocb 
of  com,  for  example,  and  other  portions  of  the  foreground.  But  he  must 
suffer  himself  to  be  told  that  painters  are  prone  to  fidl  into  error  as  au- 
thors. The  latter  rush  into  print,  the  former  rush  into  public  exhibi- 
tions,  until  experience  trains  them  to  wariness  in  laying  themselves  open 
to  censure. 

I  wish  J.  C.  Wintour  would  consider  your  last  remark.  I  have  al- 
ready hinted  en  passant,  that  his  productions  declare  him  to  be  a  diadple 
of  the  ''  curly  green"  school.  He  is,  in  fiftct,  at  once  a  copyist  and  a 
student  of  nature.  He  appeara  to  me  to  have  ransacked  all  the  nooks 
and  odd  comers  of  the  country  in  his  enthusiasm  of  imitation ;  hence  his 
«Mill.K^,"  and  ''  Old  Sluice,"  and  partially,  at  least,  '« The  MiUers 
Cottage."  I  have  no  objection  to  ruins  and  old  towers  to  tdl  their 
*'  Tales  of  the  Borders."  I  would  not  even  exclude  an  old  duice  or  an 
Did  Jtiee  encrusted  with  mosses  and  lichiBns;  but  I  coiiJEmb  I.  would  ncA 
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•cdur  the  length  and  breaidth  of  the  land  in  dearth  of  rottiBd  timber  poBta» 
— ^the  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  not  of  nature  but  of  man's  defonmty  of  na- 
ture,  which  presents  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn  to  tatters-— 
a  patchwork  which  the  eye  of  order  resents  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

Don't  lose  your  temper ;  he  has  already  shown  symptoms  of  casting 
off  the  yoke  of  his  master,  and  betaking  himself  to  the  school  of  divinity. 
Goodness !  I  never  heard  of  Ma/  school  of  painting  before.  Pray  explain 
•yourself.  0  it's  only  a  periphrasis  for  the  school  of  nature.  Priests 
assumed  to  themselves  and  their  *'  order,"  in  times  of  yore— -as  priests 
and  even  "  the  clergy"  persist  in  doing  still— the  title  of  "  divines.^ 
But  we  protestants  ignore  such  caste-distinctions,  and  study,  each  of  ub 
for  ourselves,  the  word  and  works  of  divinity.  I  maintain  accordingly, 
that  the  School  of  Nature  is  the  true  Hall  of  Divinity,  and  that  the 
artist  who  matriculates  and  takes  honours  there,  will  prove  not  only  a 
popular  preacher,  but  will  earn  the  laurels  which  a  grateful  public  never 
£ul  to  bestow  upon  the  benefactors  of  humanity. 

I  see,  to  return  to  the  point,  Wintour  has  evidently  entered  upon  a 
new  career  in  his  smaller  pictures.  He  has  furnished  some  sweet  peeps 
into  the  heart  of  nature.  They  are  like  openings  in  the  forest ;  heaven 
ahmes,  but  shines  <mly  through  the  boughs. 

Is  not  Harvey's  "  Loch  Skene"  a  truly  Scottish  scene  ?  Peculiarly 
Scottish,  and  tnie  to  nature.  It  is  one  of  those  upland  lochs  (the  loch 
out  of  which  flows  the  stream  that  forms  the  "  Orey  Mare's  Tail",  in 
Moffiit-dale,)  planted,  like  an  eye,  on  the  lofty  brow  of  our  mother  earth, 
reflecting  and  returning  from  the  transparent  depths  of  its  heart  of  un- 
sullied purity  th|  gaze  of  the  eye  of  heaven.  The  harmless  sheep  pas- 
ture on  the  hilljPand  the  faithful  collie  sleeps  by  the  side  of  the  shepherd, 
reclining  on  the  grass,  reading  his  book  or  his  Bible,  or  wrapt  in  niedita* 
tion,  or,  quite  compatible  with  the  former  occupations,  humming  some 
.  love  ditty  in  remembrance  of  his  sweetheart,  sweeter  than  the  Scotch 
lassie  that  smiles  so  sweetly  in  the  entrance  room.  *'  Lochlee"  is  its 
twin-brother  in  style  and  general  character.  The  perceptible  CEulure  in 
Dr  Guthrie's  likeness  grates  upon  one's  feelings.  Nevertheless,  both  in- 
spire us  with  the  spirit  of  the  place— of  solitude ;  both  carry  us  into 
'  communion  with  the  Father  of  our  spurits,  and  furnish  us  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  paradox,  that  *^  we  are  never  less  alone  than  when  alone." 
Had  he  only  represented  the  grass  with  the  velvet  soilness  of  nature's 
carpet,  he  would  have  present^  us  with  a  faultless  work  of  art 

What  do  you  think  of  Edward  Hargitt's  picture  "  In  Arranj  Ayrshire 
eoast  in  the  distance."  It  deservedly  forms  one  of  the  principal  centres 
of  attraction  in  this  yearns  exhibition.  You  might  be  apt  at  first  sight 
to  class  it  among  the  pictures  of  the  florid  school.  Select  any  part  you 
like  for  examination,  however,  and  the  result  will  be  equally  gratifying 
and  satiB&etQiry.  Take  the  children  and  goats,  the  bbommg  heather, 
the  rocks,  &e  sea— ^'  the  sea,  the  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free,"  or  the 
douds  themaelves,  each  is  instinct  with  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
the  whole  fonna  one  of  the  most  pleasing  scenes  that  the  eye  can  rest 
upon.  Is  net  the  aea  too  blue  f  Not  in  the  least  degree.  Tbe  sea  is 
'  like  the  efaamelWR ;  look  at  it,  it  ia  Uoe  or  green.    Look  at  it  again^  a 
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«tquall  has  ruffled  iU  rippling  sorface';  it  u' black.  Look  at  Tt  wfa«i 
heaven  is  reflected  in  its  placid  mirror^  it  is  radiant  with  the  sheen  of 
-silver  an  burnished  steel.  Look  at  it  when  the  god  of  day  salutes  her  at 
eventide,  her  countenance  is  suffused  with  a  crimson  blush.  Have  you 
forgotten  the  deep  blue  tint  that  we  observed  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  be- 
fore we  left,  as  well  as  in  the  English  Channel  as  we  neared  the  harbour 
of  Boulogne  ?  And  as  for  the  rocks,  you  can  tell  their  very  structure. 
Ruskin  says  he  knew  an  artist  that  could  not  paint  a  rock  unless  he  knew 
its  character.  I  don't  know  if  that's  the  case  with  Hargitt ;  at  any  rate 
that's  a  greywacke  ;  there's  no  doubt  about  that.  I  can't  say  as  much 
'for  his  other  picture,  "  In  the  Island  of  Arran."  Is  it  a  daub  or  a  ckrf 
.d'csuvre  9  the  spectators  seemed  to  me  instinctively  to  ask  of  themselves, 
as  they  stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle.  Call  it  what  you  will,  I  dub  it  a 
Ituus  naturae — an  artistic  eccentricity.  Did  he  really  catch  nature^  i 
wonder,  sporting  herself  afler  such  a  strange  fashion  ?  I  recognise  the 
heather  and  the  precipices  as  old  friends ;  and  I  am  not  quite  sure,  after 
•all,  but  what  I  have  watched  a  hurly-burly  roll  its  surly-hued  volume 
along  a  distant  height,  something  like  that.  He  may  have  displayed 
the  anatomy  of  nature's  awful  frown  with  sufficient  skill — ^let  meteoro- 
logists decide,-»but  I  don't  like  her  in  such  a  mood ;  and  beg  to  be 
excused  passing  sentence  on  a  work  of  art  of  such  an  ambiguous  and 
questionable  character. 

Turn  now  to  Samuel  Bough.  His  two  largest  pictures  are  great 
favourites.  *'  An  English  ViUage— Winter  afternoon,"  will  not  oisily 
be  effaced  from  one's  memory.  A  mail-coach  bespattei^d  with  mud  and 
dusted  with  snow,  is  an  object  of  rare  appearance  now^-days ;  but  who 
has  not  frequently  seen  a  country  village  robed  in  iS  winter  garb  of 
snow,  the  neighbouring  forests  lifting  up  their  skeleton  arms  to  heaven 
in  a  perpetual  petition  for  the  return  of  summer,  the  clouds  cold  and 
chilly,  yet  glad  response  radiating  from  the  beams  of  winter's  sun, 
horses,  cattle,  and  poultiy  rambling  in  search  of  food  and  water,  and 
daguerrotyping  their  darkling  shadows,  and  life's  breath  on  nature's  robe 
of  purity  ?  Bough  has  succeeded  in  representing  such  a  scene.  Nothing 
has  escajped  the  keen  and  subtle  eye  of  the  skilful  artist.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  "  Newhaven  Harbour  during  Herring  Fishing." 
It  is  a  scene  of  business,  bustle,  and  confusion.  The  pier  and  harbour 
are  thronging  with  herring-boats,  fishermen,  fishwives,  and  applewomen. 
The  contour,  the  colour,  the  costume  of  each  and  all,  are  discernible  at 
a  single  glance— palpable  portraits  every  one  of  them.  His  groupbg  ii 
admirable. 

He  errs  in  perspective  surely.  I'll  eat  a  whale,  if  the  pier,  whidi  you 
know,  is  really  only  a  few  hundred  yards  long  altogether,  is  not  repie. 
sented  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  shore.  No  doubt  of  it.  He  has 
taken  another  license  too,  by  the  way.  He  has  swept  the  Free  Chuidi 
as  well  as  Mrs  Clark's  right  off  the  diore,  and  peopled  the  cleared  space 
with  a  fish-market  Does  he  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  progress  of 
Teetotalism— -that  is,  the  removal  of  Mrs  Clark's  taveni^-^imjAies  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  abolition  of  churches?  Are  you  in  eanMst  or 
in  joker    Both  !    It  is  a  &et  that  teetotallers  often  substitute  their 
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principles  for  the  goapel,  and  how  do  you  know  that  the  artist  did  not 
intend  to  convey  this  instruction  to  us  ?  and,  if  he  did  not,  why,  it 
only  ought  to  convince  him  of  the  dangerous  results  of  license,  errors  and 
defects,  viz.,  angry  discussion  and.  controversy  ! 

Have  you  forgotten  his  "  Herring  Boats  going  to  Sea  ?"— certainly 
not.  It  speaks  volumes  at  a  single  glance,  and  excites  our  sympathy 
for  those  daring  men  who  risk  their  lives  in  collecting  ocean's  stores  for 
the  nourishment  of  humanity.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in  longer  com- 
ments.    Macphail  impatiently  awaits  our  return. 

E.  T.  Crawford  maintains  the  position  he  has  gained  for  himself  in 
his  peculiar  walk.  The  *'  Bass  Rock"  and  ''  Fishermen  Landing,"  de. 
serve  special  notice.  Does  the  ''  Clansman's  Curse,"  hy  J.  C.  Brown 
meet  your  anticipations  ?  ertainly  not ;  it  is  sadly  deficient  in  ex- 
pression, and  realises  neither  the  poet's  nor  the  artist's  conception.  You 
neither  see  nor  feel  that  a  curse  has  blistered  Culloden's  '*  swarthy  brow." 
The  clansman  has  certainly  struck  his  brow  with  his  hand ;  but  for 
aught  I  know,  he  may  only  be  suffering  with  headache.  There  are  no 
symptoms  to  the  contrary.  What  would  you  have  had  him  to  do? 
Blacken  his  canvass,  to  be  sure,  with  features  that  would  have  formed 
some  resemblance  to  the  countenance  of  the  clansman,  while  he  impre- 
cates the  malison  of  heaven.  I  would  have  tinged  the  heaven  with  hues 
of  Acheron,  and  bid  the  elements  hail  their  bolts  and  lightnings  in  horrid 
war.  I  would  have  riven  in  sunder  the  mountain  peaks,  blasted  the 
blooming  heather,  and  left  it  a  blackened  mass  of  barren  roots,  and  the 
peaceful  sheep  and  innocent  lambs  should  have  been  searching  in  vain 
for  herbage  on  the  desolate  spot.  He  has  been  more  sticcessful  in  some 
of  his  less  ambitious  pictures. 

Did  you  not  meet  with  a  pleasant  surprise  on  seeing  '*  A  Turf  Cot- 
Returning  from  the  Bog,"  painted  for  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland,  by  Erskine  Nicol  ?  most  assuredly.  He  has 
generally  confined  himself  to  small  sketches  of  Irish  character.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  I  discovered  that  he  was  the  author  of 
one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  Exhibition.  Perfection  meets  your 
eye  at  every  point.  The  barge  and  peats,  the  Irish  peasants  reflected 
in  the  pellucid  waters,  water-plants  rearing  their  stalwart  heads,  the 
sun  shedding  its  torrid  influence  over  the  scene,  display  the  highest  effort 
of  genius.  It  merits  a  place  beside  that  landscape  of  ''  De  La  Berge," 
with  a  similar  orange  sky,  and  would  certainly  not  lose  by  the  contrast* 

Call  it  a  chefd'ceawre  at  once,  and  present  him  with  the  decoration 
of  the  *•  Legion  d'  honneur."  Don't  forget  you  are  in  France  !  Here 
merit  earns  its  immediate  and  honourable  reward ;  but  in  Britain  f — 
Well,  she  is  taking  "  Easy  Lessons"  in  reform,  and  we  must  patiently 
await  the  result. 

Here  are  Kenneth  Madeay  and  Perigal  yet.  Fourteen  pictures  of  the 
former,  and  eight  of  the  latter.  You  must  excuse  me.  I  remember  I 
was  highly  gratified  by  several  of  them,  but  as  their  details  have  escaped 
my  memory,  I  propose  that  we  pass  on  now  to  the  Historical  and  Ima- 
ginatiTe  Paintings.  >        ^ .   . 

(To  te  canHnued.) 
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LAYS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Bt  W.  S.  DANIEL. 

No.  VL 

THE  LAST  DREAM  OF  NICHOLAS. 

In  a  gnmite  pile  by  Neva^  atream, 

Tlie  Runan  despot  lies ; 
And  the  soeDtred  Moloch  dreams  a  dreamr— > 

The  last  aream  e'er  he  dies  1 

He  smiles, — for  the  scent  of  blood  comes  &esh 
From  the  red  fields  of  the  War, 

And  sweet  is  the  smell  of  foemen's  flesh 
To  Russia's  glorious  Czar : 

Bat  Something  flits  through  that  loftv  room— 
And  the  dreamer  criea— "  WTio's  that  ?'»— 

And  a  low  strange  yoioe  wails  through  the  gloom, 
"  Great  Czar,  I'm  the  Vampire-bat  r 

Fretted  ceiling  and  gilded  wall 

The  foul  Thing  flutters  o'er. 
And  wherever  it's  leathern  pinions  fall 

They  dabble  the  place  with  gore ; 

'Neath  the  canopied  silk  ef  the  Emperor's  bed 
The  monstrous  Shape  doth  flee, 

And  it  kisses  his  lips  with  it*s  mouth  blood-red, 
In  a  hideous  ecstasy ! 

^  Almighty  Czar !  m^  winss  have  sped 
O'er  mountain,  plain,  and  flood. 

To  look  on  Uiee,  the  holy  Head 
Of  the  ancient  House  of  Blood. 

^'  Your  Majesty  knows  your  ousaion  well, — 

That  to  You  the  task  is  ^ven, 
To  plant  a  cross  mid  the  mists  of  HeU, 

And  call  the  blackness  Heaven  i 

^  Your  skies  are  cold, — but  this  princely  room 
Smells  sweet  as  von  cave  of  mine ; 

For  I  snuff  through  its  rich,  sepuldual  gloom. 
The  Vampire's  crimson  wine. 

^  That's  the  juice  of  the  noblest  fruit 
In  the  world's  imperial  mart, — 

I  ouaff  it  fresh  from  the  human  foot, — 
You,  Sire^  prefer  the  heart  1" 

The  dream  is  chimp^.    On  that  royal  bed 

The  mighty  caitiff  lies ; 
But  the  crown  on  his  imperial  head 

Towers  through  the  sun-lit  skies. 

^  One  foot  I  place  in  Moeoow^s  halls^ 
'Neath  my  olack  eaffle's  wings ; 

And  one  on  Stamboul^  ruined  walls,— 
Colossus  of  earth's  kings ! 
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*^  rU  meet  thee,  Smpreaa  of  the  West, 

BritaDnia  of  the  wares, — 
The  English  Mother^s  BDOwy  breast 

Shall  suckle  Russian  slaves !" 

The  Dreamer  spei^ — ^but  round  his  bed 

Four  mangled  victims  rise — 
At  Him  they  point  their  fingers  red. 

And  glare,  with  blood-shot  eyes ! 

"  No,  Tyrant,  no !  we  wave  our  hand — 
Your  summoners  are  we-— 
Circassian  Poland,  Turkish  land, 
And  blood-sprent  Hungary  i 

"  Droop  that  man-scorning  eye,  oh  Czar ! 
And  bend  that  giant  form — 
God  is  the  Captain  of  the  War — 
The  guider  of  the  storm ! 

^  Our  wron^  shall  be  avenged  at  last. 
Your  ships  rot  neath  the  wave— • 
No  Russian  flag  on  Russian  mast 
Shall  England^s  cannon  brave. 

^^  Sinope*s  thunder  ne'er  shall  roll 
Along  the  Black-Sea  floods 
And  of  thy  great  Sebastopol, 
Nought  shall  be  left  but  blood ! 

"Oh  Czar!  JFe  gaze  into  thy  fiace. 
The  victims  of  thy  sword — 
Thou  Butcher  of  the  human  race, 
Wi$  call  thee  to  the  Lobd  !" 


THE  PEACE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Thb  conclnsion  of  the  war,  the  conduct  of  which  has  been  so  frequently 
discussed  in  this  Jouraal,  affords  a  fitting  occasion  for  remark.  We 
will  not  fatigue  our  readers  with  any  recapitulation  of  the  views  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  Enough  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  The  observations  will  be  confined  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  its  probable  results. 

We  must,  however,  refer  to  the  immediate  antecedents,  in  order  to 
arriye  at  a  right  conclusion.  From  the  first  outbreak,  we  maintained 
that  firmness  and  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  were  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  peace.  This  is  now  confirmed,  seeing  that  to  the 
Tast  preparations  for  the  expected  campaign,  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  the  pacification.  Never  did  we  adyocate  the  war,  save  on  the 
floond  ptea  of  its  original  necessity  and  justice ;  and  we  ever  main*- 
tained,  that  peace  should  be  made  when  Russia  conceded  the  original 
.eaose  of  war.  Four  months  ago,  in  discussing  the  probabilities  of 
peace,  we  expressed  the  conviction  that,  if  Russia  really  desired  peace, 
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there  would  be  peace;  and  if  this  were  not  the  teialt  of  the  negoti- 
ationSy  the  responsibility  wonld  rest  upon  Bnssia.  .  'Pte  ooncmiBion 
was  that  if  Russia  deliberated  on  her  posiUon,  she  would  endeayoor 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Allies.  The  process  of  the  conferenoe  of 
Paris  has  confirmed  these  views,  as  well  as  the  opinion  formed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiations,  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Bussia 
had  instructions  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  possible. 

Before  passing  judgement  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  negotiations  were  opened  should  be  exa- 
mined. Even  at  this  short  distance  of  time,  more  calmness  and  un- 
biassed judgment  can  be  exercised  than  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference. In  all  compromises  of  disputes,  the  stage  of  the  contest  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  and  positions  of  the  severid  parties  must  be 
considered.  In  all  respects,  the  occasion  was  not  the  most  fayorable 
for  the  Allies,  nor  the  one  which  would  have  been  chosen  by  them. 
Especially  to  Great  Britain,  was  the  time  ill  chosen ;  and  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  manifested  at  the 
period  selected  for  terminating  the  dispute.  The  choice,  howeyer,  was 
scarcely  with  the  Allies,  and  certainly  not  with  our  country.  Apart 
from  all  personal  or  national  views  of  the  Allies,  the  time  was  never- 
theless better  than  the  occasion  of  the  two  former  failures  at  Vienna. 
How  then  stood  the  several  parties?  Russia,  if  she  did  not  exactly 
ask  for  peace,  was  most  anxious,  nay,  it  may  be  said,  determmed  to 
have  peace.  This  was  concealed  at  the  first,  in  order  that  she  might 
have  the  benefit  of  her  diplomatic  talent.  Now,  however,  this  deter- 
mination by  whatever  influences  formed,  can  no  longer  be  hid.  Peaoe 
was,  in  the  wind  of  the  Czar  Alexander,  resolved  on;  scarcely,  through- 
out the  conference,  was  any  obstacle  offered  by  Russia,  and  prepa- 
rations were  in  progress  for  the  earliest  announcement  of  the  labors  of 
peace.  This  desire  of  a  pacific  conclusion,  which  could  not  be  dis* 
guised,  must  have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  other  parties. 

Austria's  very  existence  demanded  peace.  She  struggled  hard  to 
prevent  the  conflict ;  and  during  the  contest,  has  studiously  avoided 
taking  an  active  part  Much  as  she  might  have  desired,  in  the  spirit 
of  her  aggrandising  policy,  a  more  liberid  profit  from  the  war,  she  was 
trammelleid  by  the  necessity  of  peace  to  the  maintenance  of  her 
position.  With  France,  peace  was  evidently  a  forgone  conclusion. 
By  whatever  motives  impelled,  Louis  Napoleon  had  determined  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  mot  with  which  he  announced  the  empire  *'  L'  JSImpfrfi 
e*48t  la  Paix^  Having  gained  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of 
his  power  by  the  war,  and  carried  ofi"  the  laurels  of  the  final  victoiyi 
— he  considered  the  time  opportune  for  peace,  with  the  view  of  nursiDg 
his  financial  afiafrs.  Turkey  and  Sardinia,  though  they  might  have 
desired  the  continuance  of  the  war,  especially  Sanlinia,  were  little  iBr 
fluential  in  the  settlement  With  these  dispositions  then,  on  the  pari 
of  her  enemy  and  her  allies.  Great  Britain  could  not  dedine  to  enter 
the  arena  of  negotiation ;  nor  be  an  obstacle  to  the  conchisioo  of 
peace.  To  this  country  alone  of  the  great  powers  engaged,  was  the 
occasion  inopportune  or  the  result  disappointing.  Sardinia  certainly, 
if  not  Turkey,  participates  in  this  disappointment    It  must,  however. 
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be  allowed,  on  a  candid  examination,  that  under  the  circomatances, 
Britain  had  no  choice,  and  could  hardly  have  accomplished  more  than 
has  been  obtained  at  the  Conference.  The  further  revelation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  and  the  explanation  of  Lord  Clar- 
endon do  not  throw  any  different  light  on  the  part  which  our  states- 
men played  in  the  arrangement  of  this  important  Treaty. 

Having  shewn  the  dispositions  of  the  parties,  let  us  now  examine 
their  several  positions.  Russia  had  been  defeated  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  her  stronghold  on  the  Black  Sea  had  been  wrested  from 
her.  She,  however,  maintained  a  position  in  the  Crimea,  was  scarcely 
attacked  in  the  Baltic  though  strictly  blockaded,  and  had  obtained 
possession  of  an  important  Turkish  fortress  in  Asia.  Her  position 
might  be  dangerous,  nay,  critical,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Allies  fav- 
orable. Still  there  were  the  chances  of  war,  and  the  possibility  of 
divisions  among  the  Allies.  The  Allies  were  not  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  dictate  terms.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  though  in  a  position 
of  imminent  peril  for  another  campaign,  was  not  reduced  to  plead  for 
peace.  She  could  still  treat  on  equal  terms.  Austria's  position  was 
in  accordance  with,  and  the  cause  of  her  disposition  for  peace.  France, 
it  is  feared,  was  not  so  strong,  neither  in  force  nor  in  finance,  as  she 
was  at  the  commencement.  Britain  again  was  isolated ;  and,  with  a 
powerful  position  in  every  respect,  she  was  obliged  to  succumb  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  others,  and  felt  her  action  controlled  by  their  situ- 
ations. The  tendency  then,  almost  the'  inevitable  result,  must  be  peace. 
The  terms  would  be  dependant  on  the  turn  of  affairs  at  the  Conference, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  several  Plenipotentiaries.  The  meeting 
was  in  earnest,  and  the  result  has  proved  their  intentions. 

Even  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
negotiations  were  commenced,  will  enable  us  better  to  judge  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  By  these  circumstances,  must  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  be  regulated.  We  must  further  return  to  the  original  object 
of  the  war  for  an  explanation  of  the  rights  of  parties  and  the  conces- 
sions required.  If  the  main  object  of  the  war  was  attained — if  the 
original  demands  of  the  allies  were  conceded,  and  sufficient  security 
were  afforded  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  and  for  the  con- 
tinoance  of  peace,  hostilities  must  cease.  Any  matters  which  had 
emerged  in  the  progress  of  the  contest,  however  important  and  desir- 
able, could  not  reasonably  be  extorted,  though  they  might  be  urged 
and  pressed.  The  refusal  to  grant  these,  could  scarcely  form  a  ground 
for  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  Nay  more,  the  general  conditions  of 
peace  were  drawn  by  the  Allies  and  accepted  by  Russia.  If  tlien 
Russia  adhered  to  the  principle  of  these  terms,  though  she  might  ob- 
ject to  the  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  the  Allies  could  hardly  resile 
from  their  engagement  Our  opinion  on  these  terms  so  far  back  as 
Jaanary,  was  thus  expressed : — "  To  many  they  may  be  not  at  all  ac- 
cq>table ;  to  most  they  are  not  wholly  satisfactory ;  but  to  few  will  a 
peace  concluded  on  these  terms  be  altogether  unacceptable.  These 
lerms  are  the  lowest  which  the  Western  Powers  should  concede  to.** 

This  brings  us  to  consider  if  the  ort^o  mali  has  been  removed,  and 
the  olQect  of  the  war  attained.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  the  aggressive 
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policy  of  Russia,  and  her  eDcro^-hinent  on  the  iBdependeiioe  of  Torker. 
When  the  Western  Powers  enrered  on  the  war,  thej  specially  exdudcd 
all  personal  agsrandisem^nt.  and  soog^t  not  to  diminish  KoBsia's  10- 
ritory.  Nov,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ori^al  object  of  te  war 
has  been  satisfied.  Russia  has  been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  mde- 
pendence  of  Turkey,  and  has  been  obliged  to  give  op  her  scheme  of 
aggression.  The  moral  effect  has  also  been  great,  and  Rnssia  has 
been  taught  that  her  plan  is  discovered,  and  that  she  most  now  give 
up  any  mere  territorial  extension,  and  confine  her  inflnenoe  to  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce  and  the  aru  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  Western  Powers  had  not  resisted  the  progress  of  RossIsb 
policy  in  the  £ast,  ere  long  the  Turkish  empire  wouM  haye  been  ex- 
tinct, or  at  least,  the  Sultan  would  have  become  the  vassal  of  the 
Czar.  By  the  interference  of  the  Allies,  Turkey  has  not  only  bees 
enabled  to  maintain  her  position  in  Europe,  but  has  more  firmly  estab- 
lished her  authority.  From  being  sick  and  weakly,  she  has  become 
healthful  and  vigorous.  Russia  has  been  taught  that  she  cannot  sd^- 
cessfully  oppose  the  powers  of  Europe,  nor  be  allowed  to  carry  on  her 
scheme  of  aggrandisement  The  interfisrence  of  Rnssia  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Porte  has  been  disallowed.  The  Czar  has  been  obyged 
to  give  up  his  alleged  authority  over  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  the 
Sultan  has  been  induced  to  give  greater  Uberty  to  the  ChnstianB  io 
his  dominions.  We  cannot  see  the  objection  raised  by  some  against 
the  insufficiency  of  the  securfty  here  obtained.  The  indepei^enee 
and  the  integrity  of  Turkey  have  been  secured,  and  the  Fiimaa  kj 
which  the  Sultan  has  granted  religious  equality  to  the  Christians,  is 
inuiitioiied  in  the  Treaty. 

In  this  way,  the  original  purpose  of  the  war  has  been  obtained — but 
more  than  this  has  been  gained.  The  Black  Sea  has  been  neutralised, 
uiid  the  uavigatton  of  the  Danube  is  made  free.  The  Bessarahian  frw- 
tier  is  altered  by  concession  of  territory  by  Russia.  The  Principal- 
ties  are  to  be  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  no  exdnsin 
protection  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  guaranteeing  powers.  A  cod- 
iniHsion  is  to  be  formed  for  their  regulation  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  population ;  and  the  resolutions  of  the  commission  aie 
to  bo  enforced  by  all  the  Powers.  These  terms  bespeak  the  triumph 
of  the  Allies  and  the  humiliation  of  Russia,  especiallv  in  the  ocMoa 
of  the  territory,  the  surrender  of  her  protectorate,  and  mainly  in  the 
acknowledgment  by  Russia  of  her  defeat,  in  receiving  the  dictatioo  ef 
the  other  Powers. 

These  terms  are  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  this  coimtry ;  hot  we 
must  examine  what  influences  our  discontent.  Conditions  ksi  favor- 
abks  would  have  been  obtained  at  the  Vienna  Conference  last  year; 
vet  we  verily  believe,  that  a  peace  founded  on  these  terms,  would  have 
been  less  distasteful  than  the  present.  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  di»* 
appointed  in  not  having  the  prospect  of  dealing  a  heavy  blow  to  Roasia, 
after  our  great  preparations,  and  in  not  accomplishing  what  waa  the 
hope  of  the  expected  campaign.  This  is  the  pervadmg  fieahngy  aad 
finds  general  expression.  Though  the  result  is  £Gur  below  our  ezpacta- 
tions  and  desires,  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  of  tenninating  the 
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war  on  reasonable  terms.  In  all  arrangements,  there  must  be  con- 
cessions, and  it  generally  happens,  as  in  this  case,  that  the  time  chosen 
is  least  advantageous  to  the  winning  side.  These  feelings,  no  doubt, 
animated  all  the  Plenipotentiaries,  and  induced  them  to  forego  much 
which  they  at  first  demanded.  The  peace  then,  is  of  that  character 
which  should  make  it  be  accepted  quietly  as  a  blessing,  without  any 
ebullitions  of  congratulatory  joy.  Setting  aside  the  under  current  of 
discontent,  which  is  only  temporary,  the  calm  temper  with  which  the 
news  has  been  received  in  this  country,  is  much  more  consistent  with 
the  reality  of  the  boon,  than  the  joyous  spirit  with  which  the  adrent 
of  peace  has  been  hailed  in  France.  The  different  reception  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  different  temperaments  of  the  nations.  The 
real  question  is.  Does  the  peace  now  concluded  prove  the  war  to  have 
been  justifiable  ?  Very  little  would  have  satisfied  the  Western  Powers 
before  the  declaration  of  war — and  this  would  only  have  been  a  post- 
ponement of  the  evil  day,  to  probably  a  more  unfavorable  pNeriod. 
Now,  not  only  have  the  original  demands  been  obtained  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  with  security  for  their  future  observance — but  considerably 
more.  While  we  still  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  the  contest  was  scarcely 
ripe  for  settlement,  the  war  may  reasonably  be  said  to  have  effected 
the  object  for  which  it  was  commenced;  and  the  Treaty,  with  all  its 
short-comings,  fully  recognizes  this  view.  If  the  positions  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  several  parties,  and  the  difficulty  of  two  or  more 
Allies  agreeing  on  the  mode  of  settlement,  be  duly  considered,  and  if  our 
feelings  of  disappointment  be  less  consulted,  the  peace  will  be  received 
with  satisfaction.  The  consequences  will  extend  over  the  States  of 
Europe,  though  the  immediate  effects  may  not  be  discernible. 

Let  us  for  a  little  glance  at  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  original  cause  of  the  war 
has  been  satisfied,  and  that  considerably  more  has  been  obtained  than 
was  contemplated  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  borne  in  mind  that  these  additional  desires — these  now  alleged 
objects  or  probable  attainments  of  the  war, — ^nay,  even  the  indicated 
fintare  direction  of  Russia's  aggressive  poliey,  have  arisen  during  its 
course.  However  fondly  the  Poles,  and  the  Hungarians,  and  Uieir 
fiiends,  might  have  looked  forward  to  some  favorable  results  to  the 
cause  of  their  country — however  beneficial,  even  these  fondly  antici- 
pated events  might  have  been  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and 
of  national  liberty,  it  must  be  as  readily  acknowledged,  that  neither 
Pdland  nor  Hungary  had  any  share  in  the  warfare ;  and  that  conse- 
quently, the  interests  of  these  countries  could  not  properly  form  the 
sabject  of  arrangement  in  the  present  Treaty.  It  is  not  argued  here, 
that  the  means  of  participation  in  the  war,  might  not  have  been 
afforded  to  them.  Our  sentiments  on  this  question  have  been  already 
frequently  expressed  in  this  Journal.  AH  that  is  maintained  is,  that 
Ac  discussion  of  their  affairs  fell  not  within  the  scope  of  the  negoti- 
ations at  Paris, — ^were  in  fact  excluded. 

Italy  and  ItaKan  interests,  though  coming  under  the  same  category 
of  not  being  iayolv ed  in  the  cause  of  war  between  the  Western  Powers 
and  Bassia,  could  not  be  said  to  be  so  entirely  exoluded  from  all  con- 
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sideration  as  Poland  and  Hiingaiy.  This  is  shewn  by  the  discussion? 
which  aciuallj  occurred  in  the  Congress.  If  not  on  other  grounds, 
that  bold  and  independent  little  Italian  state,  Sardinia,  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  grand  alliance,  and  was  entitled  to  be  heard.  She, 
however,  was  not  an  original  party,  and  only  jomed  daring  the  con- 
test ;  and  Italian  interests  formed  no  question  of  difference  between 
Rossia  and  the  Western  Powers.  Therefore,  this  could  not  be  takesk 
up  as  a  principal  topic  by  the  Conference  of  Paris,  however  it  might 
form  the  subject  of  discussion  then,  and  eventually  become  a  matter 
of  future  arrangement  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  Such  then  hai 
been  the  course  followed.  The  treaty  was  arrangcMi  and  signed  with- 
out mention  of  Italy.  The  Sardinian  plenipotentiary  brought  the  sub- 
ject of  Italy  prominently  under  the  notice  of  his  brethren,  and  thai 
and  since  ha?  enunciated  distinct  views  of  policy  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Austria  and  Sardinia  are  the  two  par- 
ties chiefly  concerned  here,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whose  views  wiD 
triumph.  If  space  permit  we  shall  return  to  this  interesting  subject 
We  would  only  observe,  in  the  meantime,  that  it  may  be  a  questioD 
whether  matters  of  such  delicacy  and  importance  should  have  beea 
raised  without  any  attempt  being  made  for  their  settlement 

Another  subject  of  complaint  is  with  regard  to  Circassia.  Here, 
however,  the  same  difficulty  arises.  The  cause  of  Circassia  only 
emerged  at  an  after  period ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  the  Alto 
received  aid  from  these  Caucasian  races.  Time  will  not  aUoir 
us  to  consider  this  complicated  affair  in  all  its  bearings.  The  promi- 
nent features  must  suffice  at  present  The  answer  is  with  regard  to 
this  as  with  regard  to  the  others,  that  it  was  not  necessarily  within 
the  arrangement  of  difTercnccs  between  Russia  and  the  Allies.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  some  security  from  Rui^sia  in  this  quarter 
would  have  been  most  desirable,  especially  to  Great  Britain.  Thouf^ 
Russia's  course  was  likely  to  be  in  that  direction,  this  could  not  in  oar 
position  be  exacted.  Neither  was  it  omitted  by  our  government,  for  Loni 
Clarendon  distinctly  urged  it  on  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  but 
was  obliged  to  waive  it  It  is  true  that  the  danger  is  only  prospec- 
tive, but  there  are  already  signs  of  the  approaching  peril.  The  war 
was  not  undertaken  to  stop  Russia's  aggression  in  every  direction,  M 
only  in  a  certain  quarter.  If  the  check  has  been  effectually  givoi,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  so  ambitious  a  Power,  with  a  sort  of  innats 
aggressive  policy,  will  relinquish  it  altogether.  Most  natural  thei 
that  it  should  direct  it  to  Asia  if  stopped  in  £urope.  Again,  though 
the  interest  of  the  Allies  might  be  the  same  on  the  question  of  w 
original  cause  of  war,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  interests  would  be 
the  same  on  another  which  might  hereafter  arise.  Such  is  the  ease 
here.  France  and  Britain  had  an  interest  in  repelling  Russian  agni- 
sion  on  Turkey.  A  change  takes  place  when  Russia  makes  her  ag- 
gression in  Asia,  for  the  extension  of  her  dominion  there  is  little  mas- 
ter to  France,  though  of  great  importance  to  Great  Britain. 

Many  minor  complaints  have  been  urged,  such  as  will  always  be 
raised  by  discontented  parties.  They,  however,  are  not  worthy  of 
comment.    If  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  actual  object  of  the  war  and 
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more  has  been  gained ;  and  if  these  other  objects,  however  important, 
merely  arose  in  its  progress,  no  case  appears  against  the  Trea^.  The 
concession  by  Russia  of  the  original  cause  of  difference  concludes  that 
business. 

We  had  proposed  to  review  the  position  of  afifairs  and  the  probable 
results.  Space  confines  our  remarks  to  some  of  the  most  prominent 
features,  as  they  affect  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Europe  in  general.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one 
article,  far  less  of  part  of  an  article,  to  discuss  a  field  so  extensive,  and 
over  which  are  spread  questions  of  the  greatest  importance.  Very 
brief  then  must  be  our  observations,  and  rapid  the  review  of  the  aspect 
of  affairs. 

The  natural  question  is,  "  What  is  the  present  position  of  Europe  ?^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  regarding  even  the  most  immediate 
future  results,  few  will  say  that  there  has  been  a  settlement.    Though 
peace  has  been  made,  and  one  question — the  original  cause  of  the 
Russian  war — has  been  arranged,  there  is  no  cordiality  among  the 
Powers.    Questions  also  have  been  raised,  and  their  agitation  seems 
so  immediate  that  the  peace  bears  much  of  the  character  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  a  change  of  the  scene  of  operations.    Events 
the  most  important  are  brooding  and  casting  their  shadows  before 
them ;  and,  if  report  speaks  true,  action  has  already  commenced.    We 
allude  to  the  notoriety  of  the  preparations  of  Russia  for  a  campaign  in 
the  Caucasus, — which  naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
spective policy  of  Russia.    We  are  at  once  furnished  by  this  fact  with 
an  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  question,  if  Russia  has  given  up  her 
aggressive  policy.    So  immediately  to  have  given  a  different  direction 
to  the  lust  of  extension  of  dominion  is  a  strong  argument,  both  for  the 
necessity  which  had  arisen  for  the  step  taken  by  the  AlHes  in  resist- 
ing the  Russian  aggression  on  Turkey,  as  well  as  for  the  desirableness 
of  some  security  from  Russia  against  the  present  movement.    We 
have  already  sufficiently  shewn  the  difficulty,  nay  impossibility,  of  ob- 
taining such  a  guarantee  in  the  Treaty  just  concluded,  and  this  step 
proves  that  it  would  not  have  been  granted.    The  contest  was  not 
thoroughly  ripe  for  the  demand  of  all  the  securities  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  complete  pacification.    Great  Britain,  though  she  had 
thus  other  and  more  satisfactory  grounds  for  her  discontent  at  the 
period  chosen  for  the  termination  of  the  war  than  the  mere  disappoint- 
ment of  an  expected  successful  campaign,  stood  alone.    Her  plenipo- 
tentiary's voice  on  this  subject  had  no  support  in  the  Conference. 
This  hasty  inroad  of  the  Czar  shews  his  anxiety  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  predecessors.    He  reasons 
well  in  supposing  that  the  Allies  will  not  readily  go  to  war  so  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  he  no  doubt  takes  advantage  of  the 
known  lukewarmness  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  this  subject. 
What  will  be  done?    WiH  Russia  annex  the  Caucasian  territory? 
Will  any  remonstrance  be  made  by  the  Allies  ?    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Russia's  object  is  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Cauca- 
aian  races ;  and  no  remonstrance  can  oe  effectual,  as  it^ill  be  reason- 
ably answered  by  Russia  that  we  failed  to  make  it  a  condition  of  the 
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Treaty.  This  new  aggression  is  well  shewn  hj  Mr  Laurence  OCphant 
to  be  injurioas  to  the  interests  both  of  Russia  and  of  this  country. 
He  says — 

^^  So  long  as  Russia  persists  in  her  determination  to  conquer  Cfacasaa, 
she  asserts  tier  intention  of  adhering  to  her  aggresuTe  policy,  and  eTery  blow 
levelled  at  Circassian  independence  is  a  menace  to  Turkey  and  to  reniR. 
We  have,  at  last,  admitted  that  we  are  interested  in  the  Asiatic  poosessioni 
of  the  former,  and,  therefore,  we  are  interested  also  in  the  independence  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  experience  of  the  prolonged  war  Russia  has  maintained 
in  these  mountains  has  shown  that  the  on^y  way  by  which  she  can  destroy 
^is  independence  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  rigorous  blockade.  She, 
therefore,  established  a  line  of  forts,  fifteen  miles  apart,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  so  that,  cut  off  Irom  intercourse  with  other  nations,  they 
should  be  def^ndent  upon  their  own  undeveloped  resources,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  exhanstcd.  We  have  seen  how  fruitless  is  the  most  in- 
domitable fortitude  when  the  brave  men  who  exercise  it  are  left  to  them- 
selves. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  siege  of  Circassia  will  ter- 
minate differently  from  that  of  Kara,  nor  will  the  results  be  so  widelr 
dissimilar.  Everv  gun  that  reverberates  through  these  rocky  defiles  will 
find  a  warning  echo  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,— every  flag  that  floats 
from  these  blockading  forts  Is  a  signel  of  defiance  to  Constantinople.  The 
ruins  of  these  forts  still  remain,  and  Circassians  have  rebuilt  their  cottages 
within  gunshot  of  their  loopholed  walls,  little  thinking  that  the  day  would 
again  come  when  a  hated  foe  would  once  more  invade  the  soil  of  their  fiithen^ 
to  establish,  against  every  principle  of  right  and  justice,  a  barrier  which 
should  cut  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  for  Russia  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  this  country,  even  admitting  that,  in  the  vague  language  of  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  it  is  included.  It  never  belonged  to  Turkey;  she  cannot 
prove  a  single  act  of  ownershi}),  and,  therefore,  she  had  no  right  to  cede  it 
The  clause  of  the  treaty  opening  the  coasts  of  the  Black  S^  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations  will  here  become  notably  restricted,  for  one-fourth  of 
them  will  thus  be  hermeticallv  sealed  against  the  commerce  of  all  nationa 
The  Russian  troops  garrisoned  along  the  coast  will  no  more  allow  a  bale  of 
Manchester  calicoes  to  be  carried  into  Circassia  than  they  would  have  al- 
lowed a  bag  of  biscuits  to  be  taken  into  Kars,  and  will  fulfil  to  the  letter 
that  clause  of  the  treaty  which  says,  ^  a  blockade  in  order  to  be  binding 
must  be  effective.' " 

Had  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  been  secured  against  ag- 
gression, and  thus  this  turn  of  affairs  prevented,  there  might  have 
been  reasonable  hope  that  Russia  would  have  given  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  her  internal  affairs,  and  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  This  immediate  continuance  of  her  aggressive  policy  makes 
us  seriously  question  whether  we  are  free  from  further  menace  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  what  extent  our  country  may  yet  have  to  guard  against 
the  inroads  of  this  giant  power.  It  further  proves  how  inopportime 
and  premature  has  been  the  peace  which  has  been  patched  up. 

Before  proceeding  further,  the  Secret  Treatv  between  Oreat  JBritain, 
France,  and  Austria  demands  attention.  A  fortnight  after  tbe  signa- 
ture of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  this  secret  treaty  arranged.  Ex  Jack 
it  is  not  altogether  honorable  to  the  parties.  Russia,  Turkey,  md 
Sardinia  are  no  parties  to  it  If  it  be,  as  it  is  authoritatfyely  asserted, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  it  can  readily  be  understood  why  Russia  is  not  a  party,  but 
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nM  BO  why  Turkey  and  Sardinia  are  excluded.  On  behalf  of  Russia, 
it  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  it  is  hardly  fair  that  three  of  her  o^ 
ponentB,  while  making  peace  with  her,  should  enter  into  a  secret 
league,  thus  manifesting  distrust.  The  only  ground  of  Turkey's  ex- 
clusion is  that  she  was  not  required  as  a  party  to  her  own  preserva- 
tion,— ^though  she  might  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Sardinia  had  more  claim  than  Austria  to  be  a  member,  see- 
ing that  she  took  an  active  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  very  sub- 
ject alleged  to  be  the  sole  basis  of  the  Treaty.  Around  this  secret 
affair  there  hangs  a  mystery,  about  which  it  would  be  vain  to  specu- 
late till  some  more  substantial  information  can  be  afforded. 

The  Italian  question  is  the  most  important  on  the  tapis.  Its  solu- 
tion is  surrounded  with  great  difficulty,  and  involves  questions  of  the 
greatest  delicacy.  There  are  two  adverse  interests  represented  by 
two  parties.  The  cause  of  despotism  has  as  its  supporter  the  power- 
ful heterogeneous  Empire  of  Austria ;  the  cause  of  liberty  is  repre- 
sented by  the  small  but  united  Kingdom  of  Piedmont  These  two  are 
placed  at  very  great  disadvantage.  While  the  dominant  party  is  up- 
held by  large  armies  and  extensive  territory,  the  other  is  backed  by  a 
very  limited  extent  of  possession,  and  comparatively  a  handful  of 
troops.  The  contest  is  already  ripening,  and  the  encounter  cannot  be 
long  delayed.  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  odds  which  Sardinia  has 
to  contend  with,  that  brave  little  state  seems  determined  to  risk  the 
issue.  Her  declarations  court  the  struggle  and  appeal  to  Europe. 
Come  the  war  of  Italy  must  sooner  or  later.  The  aspect  of  events 
seems  to  foretel  its  almost  immediate  approach.  Austria  has  much 
internal  weakness,  as  Sardinia  has  much  internal  strength.  The  large 
empire  which  has  its  seat  at  Vienna  is  composed  of  a  motley  array  of 
different  nations,  brought  under  the  iron  rod  of  despotism  by  means  of 
numbers  and  neglect  of  others,— and  left  there  by  the  same  causes, — 
but  ready  to  burst  their  chains  whenever  a  reasonable  opportunity  of 
success  presents  itself.  The  small  state  ruled  by  the  Court  of  Turin, 
is  brave,  united,  and  determined  not  only  to  have  their  own  liberty, 
but  to  assert  the  independence  of  their  Italian  brethren.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  a  greatly  unequal  contest ;  but  once  supported  as  she  ought 
to  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  triumph  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
and  his  brave  little  army.  We  shall  not  at  present  enter  further  into 
this  interesting  question,  which  promises  to  be  the  engrossing  topic 
of  controversy.  We  will  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  questions. 
Are  Austria  and  Sardinia  to  be  left  to  contend  alone?  Is  Sardinia 
not  to  be  supported  in  its  righteous  endeavours  ?  To  her,  it  is  a  con- 
test of  life  and  death,  as  Austria,  if  not  checked  in  her  avowed  career, 
will  soon  overwhelm  her.    The  Court  of  St  Petersburg  will  have  no 

rpathy  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  this  matter,  and  as  little  will 
Court  of  Berlin  approve  of  her  rival's  progress.  Can  the  Western 
Powers  remain  neutral?  However  Louis  Napoleon  may  inwardly 
wish  success  to  Austria,  he  cannot,  holding  as  he  does  his  sceptre 
from  the  people, — ^par  la  grdce  de  Dieu  et  la  volenti  nationale^  Em^ 
pereur  des  jFVonfau,"— openly  advocate  her  cause.  The  people  of 
Oreat  Britain  will  not  be  silent  whHe  these  inroads  of  despotism  are 
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King  on;  and  thoagh  the  gorernment  may  stand  aloof,  it  cannot  luii^ 
so,  as  onr  whole  constitutional  system  and  the  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen will  force  us  to  take  a  part.  Sarduiia  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
crushed  as  have  been  Poland  and  Hungary.  What  even  a  few  months 
may  do,  no  one  can  pretend  to  say,  but  a  crisis  much  more  eventful 
than  that  which  is  passed  is  evidently  fast  approaching. 

Further  comment  on  European  affairs  must  be  deferred  till  anoUicr 
occasion. 


AM  I  FIT  TO  DIE? 

Oh!  am  I  fit  to  die? 
This  question  comes  to  me, 
Mid  scenes  of  music  and  of  mirth. 
And  voices  full  of  glee. 

It  comes  with  mornings  freshening  breesse, 
With  noontide*s  ardent  ray, 
It  sighs  among  the  leafy  trees, 
Wit^  nature's  minstrelsy. 

It  goes  not  with  the  golden  beams 
That  gild  the  evening  sky. 
Oh  no !  with  loader  tone  it  seems 
My  fieuth,  my  hope,  to  try. 

And  when  the  moon  with  milder  ray. 
Illumes  the  earth  and  sea, 
The  silent  landscape  seems  to  say 
These  accents  still  to  me. 

It  comes  in  nature's  loveliest  scenes 
Or  in  the  city's  throng. 
But  louder  in  the  funeral  bands 
That  sadly  move  along. 

And  oft  at  midnight*8  sombre  hour, 
Awake  with  thought  1  lie ; 
The  question  comes  with  solenm  power. 
Oh !  am  I  fit  to  die  ? 

To  leave  this  for  Emmanuel's  land. 
And  meet  the  omniscient  gaze : 
To  join  with  heaven's  celestial  band 
In  notes  of  joyful  praise. 

No  fitness  in  mvself  I  find ; 
Oh !  Saviour  fill  thou  me 
With  holiness  of  heart  and  mind, 
That  I  may  dwell  with  thee. 

Clothe  me  in  robes  of  righteousness, — 
That  righteousness  is  thme ; 
Then  shall  my  hope  established  be. 
No  fear  of  death  m  mine. 
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NATURALISM  AND  SPIRITUALISM.^ 

We  hare  been  lately  much  struck  with  the  theological  literature  of 
Protestant  Ireland.  Several  works  proceeding  from  members  princi- 
pally of  the  University  of  Dublin,  have  affoided  able  and  pleasing 
specimens  of  Uie  desirable  combination  of  scholarship,  classical,  oriental 
and  modem-European,  with  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  rational  and  sober-minded  appreciation  of  well-developed  reli- 
gious science.  We  shall  continue,  with  great  interest,  to  watch  the 
writings  of  a  school  which  we  trust  will  do  something  to  humble  the 
haughty  crest  of  Oxonianism,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  otber,  to 
brand  with  hot  iron  the  dog-forehead  of  Atheistic  naturalism. 

What  two  Archbishops — that  were  native  Irishmen— did  formerly 
for  theology,  in  the  persons  of  King  and  Macgee,  is  well  known. 
Some  imported  Englishmen  adorned  their  honoured  stations  in  the 
Irish  hierarchy  with  similar  distinction,  as  Newcome,  Mant,  and  Jebb. 
And,  if  exceptions  fall  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  class  of  importa- 
tions, as  in  the  names  of  Bundle  ( Arian  Bishop  of  Deny)  and  Clay- 
ton, also  a  bishop,  author  of  a  once  famous  rationalizing  essay  on 
Spirit,  and  of  another  dignitary  who  is  alive,  and  who  shall  be  name- 
less,— still,  Irish  Protestantism,  so  called,  has  kept  its  hands  wonder- 
fully pure  of  heresy  and  scripture-breaking  schism. 

In  the  work  before  us  we  have  an  exceedingly  able  essay, — for,  in 
length  and  abridgement  of  selection  as  regards  the  points  of  contro- 
versy implied  in  the  wide  field  of  Naturalism  and  Spiritualism,  it  is 
little  more  than  an  essay — ^by  a  young  Divine  (we  presume)  of  Dublin 
University. 

He  treats  his  subjects  with  scienc^e  and  ability.  Miracles,  it  is  well 
known,  have  come  into  revived  controversial  importance,  after  David 
Hume  and  his  rivals  were  supposed  to  have  exhausted  the  subject, 
both  by  way  of  question  and  answer.  Naturalism  affects  to  make  this 
a  case  of  probabilities,  and  professes  to  settle  the  question  of  the  doc- 
trine of  chances.  Condorcet  and  La  Place — followed  in  a  very  poor 
paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Sir  John  Leslie — endeavoured  to 
reduce  Hume's  doctrine  to  theorems  of  a  strictly  scientific  character. 

After  remarking  on  the  radical  fallacy  in  the  numerical  scale  of  pro- 
babilities applied  by  these  infidels  to  miracles — which  is,  forgetting 
that  the  antecedents  must  be  known  before  any  alleged  fact  can  bi 
made  subject  to  the  experience  of  a  pluralitv,  as  in  the  Indian  Prince's 
plea  of  the  testimony  of  all  the  millions  of  ms  people  against  the  ex- 
istence of  ice,  which  was  answered,  and  the  probabilities  against  it  ac- 
tually reeersedf  though  by  one  witness,  by  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
antecedence  which  causes  it  This  is  Mr  Byrne's  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection, from  the  violation  by  miracle  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  reply  to  the  case  of  general  testimony  opposed  to 
scientific  or  natural  fact : — 

^  An  alleged  event  may^  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  incre- 
dible, to  that  no  amount  of  testimony  would  be  sufficient  to  render  it  pro- 

'  Six  Diseoonet  by  the  Rer.  James  Byrne,  A.M.,  Ex-Fdlow  of  Trinity  College, 
DabHii,  Rector  of  Cappegh.     1 866. 
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bable ;  but  is  the  iDereaae  of  our  knowledge  it  may  bcoome^  independent  of 
testimony,  probable,  or  even  certain. 

^  Suchy  too,  18  the  case  with  miracles.  Were  we  ignorMitof  theciJatenai 
of  God,  we  could  not  believe  a  witness  who  would  declare  that  a  certaa 
natural  cauoe  had,  without  the  intervention  of  another  natund  oanae,  pro- 
duced an  cfibct  diflerent  fVom  that  which  a  complete  induction  had  esta- 
blished as  its  natural  effect.  The  greatest  conceivable  improhabilitpr  wmiU 
be  against  the  truth  of  the  stoiy,  and,  therefore,  no  probaoUity  in  nvour  of 
the  testimony  could  warrant  our  belief.  But  let  us  beoome  feo(|nahited  widi 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  let  some  relation  be  discovcfed  be- 
tween the  alleged  event  and  Him,  which  would  render  it  probable  that,  m 
he  had  the  power,  so  he  had  the  will,  to  work  the  miracle,  then  the  e?eot 
becomes  a  case  of  some  of  those  uniformities  which  exist  in  the  actions  ef 
intellisent  agents,  and  constitute  their  character.  It,  moreover,  oeaees  to 
contrcSict  the  law  of  nature,  supposed  to  be  violated,  because  in  that  law 
the  natural  cause  is  supposed  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  its  action. 

"  It  follows,  then,  that  miracles  are  incredible,  unless  some  relation  ctn 
be  discovered  between  the  alleged  miracle  and  God*s  will,  which  would 
render  it  credible  that  he  should  interfere  to  perform  it.  It  is  the  existence 
of  some  such  relation,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  for  the  miracle  doesi  in 
fact,  attest ;  for  if  none  such  exist,  that  evidence  must  be  rejected.  The 
question,  then,  has  reference  to  God.  The  testimony  asserts  that  he  had 
some  purpose,  for  the  attainment  of  which  he  interposed  in  the  action  of 
natural  causes,  and  we  arc  to  judge  whether  this  possesses  such  probability 
as  that  the  testimony  given  Ls  sufficient  to  prove  it.  Now,  the  purpose 
claimed  for  the  Christian  miracles  was  the  attestation  of  the  Christian  reli- 

S'on  as  a  divine  revelation ;  and  if  no  other  object  can  with  any  ptobabfliW 
i  assigned  to  them,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  supposition  of  Godj 
interference  for  this  purpose  possess  such  a  degree  of  probability  that  the 
testimony  for  the  miracles  is  sufficient  to  prove  it ;  for  it  is  that  puipois 
which  the  historical  evidence  attests.'* — I'p.  32,  38. 

Mr  Byrae  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  noted  Mr  Parker's  partr 
dox,  that  miracles,  if  true,  cannot  proye  a  doctrine  true.  This  des- 
parate  shift  of  infidel  evasion  is  treated  with  more  attention  and  ability 
than  it  deserves : — 

^'  And  here  1  may  notice  an  observation  made  by  a  writer  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  attacks  on  Christianity  as  a  su- 
pernatural revelation.  1  mean  Mr  Parker,  who,  in  his  Discourse  of  Reli- 
don,  Book  Sd,  chap.  4,  p.  169,  says:  '  But  now,  admitting  in  ailment  that 
Jesus  wrought  all  the  miracles  alleged,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  shall  tetch 
true  doctrine.  Must  a  revealer  of  transient  miracles  to  the  sense  necesBarily 
be  a  revealer  of  etomal  truth  to  the  soul  ?  It  follows  no  more  than  the 
reverse.*  The  answer  to  this  is  supplied  in  the  principles  which  I  have  laid 
down.  Those  miracles  are  incredible,  unless  there  be  reason  to  think  that 
some  supernatural  cause  has  produced  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  action  of  any  other  supernatural  cause  than  God  in  the  nerformanoe  of 
the  miracles,  for  if  he  did  not  operate  to  produce  them,  we  nave  no  ttmotk 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  other  supernatural  cause.  Nature  for* 
nishes  evidence  only  for  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  It  Is  from 
revelation  that  we  learn  the  nature  and  existence  of  other  superaatutal 
beings.  But  if  God  did  not  work  the  miracles,  that  information,  with  re- 
gard to  matters  not  cognizable  by  the  human  &cultiea,  possesses  no  aatb»» 
ritv.  To  suppose,  then,  that  God  did  not  work  the  miracles,  but  that  some 
other  supernatural  being  did,  is  to  suppose  that  a  cause  was  in  action  which 
Me  have  no  reason  to  believe  was  in  existence." — Pp.  83,  34. 
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'  We  have,  farther  on,  this  able  summary  of  the  application  of  the 
Science  of  E^obabilities  to  the  Christian  miracles  and  doctrines : — 

^*  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Christian  miracles  is,  that  they  pur- 
port to  have  been  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Those 
who  performed  them  declared  that  this  was  their  object,  and  those  who  were 
influenced  by  them  to  join  the  church  did  so  because  they  inferred,  with 
Nicodemus,  that  Christ  ^  was  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man  could 
do  those  miracles  that  he  did,  except  God  were  with  him.'  They  were  in 
themselves  sensible  proofs  that  God  was  in  action  disturbing  the  course  of 
nature,  and,  coupled  as  they  were  with  those  declarations  as  to  their  object, 
they  were  proofs  that  God  meant  to  attain  that  object  by  them ;  for  when 
it  was  declared  that  God  had  interposed,  and  would  continue  to  interpose, 
in  order  to  give  his  own  authority  to  a  certain  body  of  doctrines,  and  when 
he  did  continue  to  interpose  accordingly,  the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that 
he  intended,  as  was  declared,  to  attest  those  doctrines  as  divine.  Now  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  this  apparent  purpose  with  reference  to  them, 
which  the  supposed  miracles  had  in  view,  constitute  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  interpositions  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place ;  and  it 
remains  to  inquire  whether  they  Ornish  any  distinct  reason  for  supposing 
that  €rod  did  really  interpose.  What  is  the  probability  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion prior  to  the  production  of  historical  evidence  ?  Wnat  amount  of  testi- 
mony would  it  require  to  prove  it  ? 

^*  The  antecedent  probability  of  the  Christian  miracles — ^when  we  take 
into  account  as  matten  of  fact  Christian  doctrine  and  their  relation  to  it — 
may  be  analyzed  into  two  components :  the  probability  that  God  would  in- 
terpose to  attest  such  doctrines,  and  the  Drobability  that  he  vouchsafed  that 
interposition  on  the  particular  occasion  alleffed.  It  is,  however,  particularly 
to  b«  observed,  that  in  whatever  de^^ree  it  is  probable  that  God  would  inter- 
pose at  all  to  attest  such  doctrines,  m  the  same  degree  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  actually  interpose  to  attest  Christianity ;  for  there  is  no  other  occasion 
on  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  interposed  on  behalf  of  doctrines  such  as 
Christianity  teaches.  I  need  not  here  enter  on  the  task  of  proving  the  in- 
trinsic superiority,  the  essential  difference,  between  the  rehgion  of  Christ 
and  all  other  pretended  revelations ;  and  with  reference  to  my  more  imme- 
diate subject,  it  is  still  more  unnecessary ;  for  that  superiority  is  now  gene- 
lally  admitted ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  what  must  be  conceded  by  all — 
that  if  Christianity  be  not  a  supernatural,  divine  revelation,  then  we  have 
no  certain  ground  for  believing  the  great  doctrines  which  it  teaches  with 
regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  man.  If  they  were  not  revealed  in  it,  God 
lam  not  supematurally  revealed  them  at  all.  In  what  degree,  then,  was  it 
probable  that  he  would  do  so  ?  Do  the  inferences  as  to  man's  future  des- 
tiny which  may  be  drawn  from  God's  dealings  fumish  any  ground  of  pro- 
bability ?"— Pp.  48,  49,  60. 

Our  aathor  has  now  to  deal  with  spiritualism ;  and,  as  a  nublic 
lecturer  on  a  prescribed  theme,  can  do  no  less  than  give  himself  the 
trouble  of  slaying  over,  once  more,  the  thrice  alain  Mr  Newman. 
Nothing  can  be  li^tter  said  than  what  will  be  found  in  the  follovring 
extract: — 

*^  Mr  Newman  is  not  content  with  the  aigument  that  a  revelation  could 
eild  no  strength  to  our  oonvictions.  He  contends,  further,  that  a  book-re- 
Tdatioii  OB  spiritual  sabjects  is  impossible.  However,  it  is  only  necessary 
dearly  to  understand  his  meamng  m  this  assertion  in  order  to  perceive  that 
it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  daims  of  Christianity. 
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'*  The  general  principle  of  his  system  la,  that  the  eoul  is  a  tpiniual  ( 
and  as — to  use  his  own.  words— it  is  ^not  by  sabtlety  of  thoogfaL  bat  by 
specific  sense,  that  wc  gain  any  acquaintance  with  the  realitiea  of  mmgiLio 
tne  soul  IB  the  specific  sense  in  whicn  we  come  into  contact  with  God.'  The 
Dcrceptions  of  the  soul,  then,  like  those  of  the  senses,  are,  aooordlqg  to  Bfr 
Newman,  a  union  of  belief  and  feeling ;  and  it  is  to  this  union  alone  that  he 
allows  the  title  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Taking  the  word  in  this  asose,  tiie 
assertion,  which  appears  so  startling,  is  only  this-— that  it  is  impoarible 
directly  to  communicate  to  us  in  a  book  belief  and  feeling  oombined.  Thin, 
when  once  understood,  is  almost  self-evident.  For  the  contents  of  a  book 
must,  of  course,  first  be  received  by  the  intellect.  It  cannot  in  the  fint 
instance  catch  the  afFections.  Its  language  cannot  be  the  direct  cbfeet  of 
feeling.  We  must  first  understand  it,  and  liaving  done  so,  the  intelleetudi 
conceptions  and  belief  may  inspire  feeling,  but  they  must  always  precede 
it.  That  I  am  not  misinterpreting  the  principle  is  plain,  from  tbe  easia 
brought  forward  to  prove  it.  One  of  tnese  is  the  question  whether  the 
spiritual  person  should  join  in  the  gaieties  of  the  world,  and  in  other  aoli» 
which  ho  fears  may  be  sinful,  thougn  a  moradist  would  pronounce  them  in- 
difierent.  Such  a'question,  Mr  Newman  argues,  cannot  be  dedded  for  ui 
in  a  book ;  and  he  who  desires  to  live  to  God  must  try  to  feel  with  his  soul 
whether  such  compliances  would  or  would  not  be  sin,  at  least  to  him. 
Now,  the  way  in  which  the  question  is  to  be  decided,  according  to  Mr 
Newman,  is,* by  ascertaining  whether  such  acts  would  be  in  harmonyor 
discord  with  the  spiritual  feelings.  On  this  it  depends  whether  or  not  tikey 
are  sins ;  and  this  cannot  be  revealed  in  a  book.  But  these,  he  adds,  are 
just  the  class  of  things  with  which  spiritual,  as  transcending  moral  life^  is 
concerned ;  and  it  foUows  that  a  book  revelation  on  spirituu  subjects  is  im- 
possible. In  this  case  the  spiritual  truth  would  be  the  felt  discord  or  bar- 
mony  between  the  act  in  question  and  our  spiritual  feeling ;  and  that  mum 
of  belief  and  feeling  is  what  cannot  be  directly  communicated  in  the  words 
of  a  book.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  Mr  Newman  says  that  the 
theory  of  the  final  persevei-ance  of  the  saints  can  give  no  comfort  to  a  spiri- 
tual person  who  is  distressed  with  fears  of  falling  away  from  God ;  for  what 
he  wants  is  to  feel  that  he  will  not  himself  Ml  away.  And  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  Mr  Newman  makes  the  general  statement  that  no  proportion 
that  needs  to  be  authoritatively  guaranteed  ever  supplies  a  spiritual  want. 
I'he  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins^  is  in  the  same 
way  unable  to  comfort  the  penitent ;  for  what  he  wants  is,  to  feel  that  he 
is  forgiven ;  and  so  Mr  Newman  concludes  that  no  intellectual  proposi- 
tion as  such  can  bring  peace  to  the  soul,  however  it  may  indirectly  lead 
to  it.  In  reply  to  aJl  mis,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Christianity  purports 
only  to  lead  to  peace.  It  does  not  pretend  to  niake  a  direct  communication 
of  feelings.  It  proposes  to  minister  to  our  soul,  by  supplying  the  elements 
necessary  for  its  perfection.  It  communicates  truth,  not*  to  remain  in  the 
cold  isolation  of  an  intellectual  proposition,  but  to  act  on  the  affections  and 
the  conscience,  and  to  enter  into  combination  with  both.  By  its  revelatioot 
it  proposes  to  stimulate  our  love  to  God  and  to  man,  to  educate  oar  ooih 
science,  and  show  us  the  way  by  which  we  may  advance  towards  perfection 
for  ever.  Though  this  revelation  can  only  reach  the  soul  through  the  in- 
tellect, it  IB  for  the  soul  that  it  is  intended;  and  it  is  a  spiritual  revelatioo, 
because  it  ministers  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  our  spintual  life.  As  such 
it  is  certainly  unposBible ;  for  it  does  not  attempt  so  oiimericai  a  process  as 
the  direct  revelation  of  feelings ;  and  we  have  found  no  snch  certainty  in 
what  are  called  s{)iritual  intuitions  as  to  supersede  its  utility.**— Pp.  172, 
173,  174,  and  175. 
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But  after  all,  neither  by  Mr  Byrne,  nor  by  Rogers,  nor  by  any 
of  their  other  anawerers  are  these  fanatical  infidels^  for  theirs  is 
surely  the  very  fanaticism  of  infidelity,  properly  dealt  with.  Why  are 
not  their  endless  plagiarisms  from  the  poorest  and  most  faded  systems 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  exposed  ?  Why  are  they  not  con- 
victed of  saying, — and  saying  worse, — than  the  rationalizing  Platonists 
of  the  Alexandrian  school, — than  the  heathen  sophisters,  who,  at  the 
revival  of  learning  laughed  alike  at  Catholics  and  Reformers, — than 
the  Encyclopedists,  whom  Bayle  taught  to  doubt,  and  theur  own  half- 
developed  science  and  whole-developed  bad  passions,  to  blaspheme, — 
than  the  wretched  Tom  Paine,  and  the  insane  Sir  William  Drummond, 
and  the  clever  social-Sciolist,  Godwin  ?  Why,  we  repeat,  are  they 
not  convicted  of  8a3ring,  and  say  in  p^  worse,  what  these  sages  taught 
before  ?  True,  our  newer  materialists,  secularists,  and  spiritualists, 
are  no  regular  borrowers.  But  their  views,  consisting  of  the  difficult 
ties  that  first  occur  to  superficial  half-thinking  minds,  were  anticipated, 
—exhausted, — and  exposed, — long, — sometimes  long  ages, — before 
their  goose-quills  were  more  than  pinion-ripe. 

And  why,  too,  do  the  modem  answerers  of  modem  infidels  not  en- 
large their  own  domain  ?  Why  will  they  piddle  in  the  same  comers 
with  those  that  doubt, — as  if  petty  answers  to  petty  difiiculties  were 
idl  that  is  wanted  ?  Let  a  large  philosophy,  and  a  large  Scripture 
divinity,  supply  the  weapons  of  their  warfare. 

Our  academicians  are  too  much  afraid  of  the  doctrines  of  grace, — 
and  of  the  form  of  sound  words, — too  much  afraid  of  the  broad  and 
catholic  expansion  of  the  human  intellect, — to  be  enabled  to  do  perfect 
justice  to  the  controversies  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  adopt 
the  Teutonisms  of  the  adversary, — substitute  his  nomenclature  for 
the  terms  philosophical  and  theological,  of  the  broad  thinkers,  and 
masculine  intellects  of  a  former  age,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming 

"  Polite  apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit." 
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A  Tract  for  all  Time,  The  Christian  or  True  Constitution  of  Man,  versus 
the  PeraiciouB  Fallacies  of  Mr  Combe  and  other  Materialistic  Writers. 
Bj  Stephen  Sbeoair.    Edinbargh :  Myles  Macphail. 

NaHonal  Education.  The  concluding  Address  at  the  Philosophical  Institu- 
tion, Edinbuigh,  AprU  8,  1856.  By  Robert  Leb,  D.D.,  F.R.S,E., 
Rmus  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  UntverBity  of  Edinburgh, 
and  one  of  the  Deans  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Edinburgh :  Edmonstpn  & 
Douglas. 

Tea  writer  of  the  first  of  these  two  pamphlets  has  no  reason  to  conceal  his 
dcaignation,  for  he  is  able  to  grapple  with  the  materialistic  theories  of  Mr 
Geoive  Combe  and  others  to  gooa  purpose,— exposing  their  fallacy  and  ex- 
hibitu^  the  e?il  tendencies  of  their  notions.    Tne  authoz^s  views  are  rather 
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indicated  in  the  above-named  bri«;f  tractate  than  fully  followed  out ;  but  we 
find  in  his  little  work  abundant  proof  that  he  is  able  to  reason  closely,  and 
to  point  out  with  accuracy  and  force  the  falw  pTemisea  and  unsound  conelu- 
Aona  of  a  small  and  superficial,  but  noisy  and  conceited  sect  of  would-be 
educationists. 

The  second  of  these  productions  might  suggest  a  wide  field  of  remark  did 
we  think  that  this  was  called  for.  On  w^t  ground  Dr  Robert  Lee  felt 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  lift  up  his  voice  before  the  Philosophical  In- 
stitution on  the  subject  of  **  National  Education*'  we  can  hardly  say.  ^Ve 
doubt  not  that  he  speaks  the  genuine  sentiments  which  he  entertains ; '  but 
his  views  are,  in  some  respects,  singular^  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  ^^  Address  is  clear  in  point  of  conception,  and  smart  as 
regards  expression, — but  nothing  more.  There  is  no  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  greatsubject,a  very  considerable  part  of  the  pamphlet  being  taken 
up  with  enforcing  the  view  that  as  *^man  has  a  body,"  what  our  author  rather 
euphuisticatty  caUs  *^  somatology^''*  ought  to  be  taught  in  every  school.  The 
**  Churchy"  it  seems,  should  not  "  superintend  all  departments  of  education" 
— a  proposition  only  true  in  a  modified  degree ;  but  marvellously  fitted  to 
catch  the  lars  of  the  ^*  groundlings,"  as  if  sanctioning  their  crusade  against 
tests,  formularies,  presbyterial  superintendence,  and  distinctive  religious 
teaching.  '*  The  sciences  of  physiology,  social  economy,  and  others,  whose 
introduction  into  schools  is  seen  by  aU  intelligent  men  to  be  indispensable, 
are  much  better  understood,'*  says  Dr  Lee,  ^^by  members  of  other  professions 
than  by  ministers  of  the  gospel/'  Conceive  a  ragged  urchin  with  difficulty 
able  to  spell  his  way  through  a  plain  lesson  in  one  of  the  doctors  vaunt€4 
Heriot  Schools,  interrogating  his  fellow  urchin  in  the  midst  of  a  game  at 
marbles,  pursued  in  some  odoriferons  close,  as  to  which  is  the  as  pelvie^  or 
what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  "  balance  of  power."  But  this  by  the  way. 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr  R.  Lee : — "  Why 
then,  should  the  better  qualified  classes  be  excluded/'  (i.e,  from  the  govern- 
ment of  schools,)  *'  that  all  authority  may  be  engrossed  by  the  worse  quali- 
fied class  ?"  The  clergy,  we  still  presume,  are  not  the  least  informed  of  the 
community.  Most  of  them  know  about  as  much  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
directors,  or  even  lecturers,  of  ^  Philosophical  Institutions ;"  and  though 
this  were  not  exactly  the  case,  if  the  alignment  mean  any  thing  in  reference 
to  our  existing  educational  controversy  in  Scotland, — it  leaves  out  of  view 
an  important  element  of  the  question  in  that  particular  aspect ;  viz.,  tliat 
the  procedure  indirectly  and  sub  rasa  advocated,  is  an  infringement  on  the 
Church's  rights  to  please  a  certain  band  of  sectaries — an  attempt  to  diminish 
her  influence  as  the  Established  Church  of  the  land, — to  denude  her  of  a 
trust  which  she  has  conscientiously  fulfilled  ;  an  endeavour  which,  however 
cheered  on  by  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Secession  and  other  parties,  cannot 
becomingly  be  countenanced  by  a  well-beneficed  clergyman  like  Dr  R.  Lee 
—who  stands  on  one  of  her  high  places— and  who,  whether  as  regards  his 
doings  as  a  minister—as  a  professor — or  as  a  citizen — so  long  as  he  is  an 
office-bearer  within  her,  and  draws  a  large  sum  from  her  treasury,  should, 
and  has  positively  pledged  himself,  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  her  interests. 

We  make  such  remarks  with  pain,  having  respect  for  Dr  Lee*s  talents; 
but  we  must  regret  that  he  has  in  appearance  at  least,  lent  his  aid  to  a 
noxement  of  wnich  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  disapprove.  We  do  not  see  the  consistency  of  Dr  Guthrie 
in  upholding  at  one  time  the  superiority  and  claims  of  the  ^  Original  Ragged 
Schools,"  wherein  the  Bible  is  read,  and  religious  instruction  forms  an  m- 
t^gral  part  of  the  education  given,  while  at  another  he  is  ready  to  cast  away 
all  security  for  the  religions  teaching  and  sonndness  of  sentiment  of  those 
who  are  to  teach  the  youth  of  Scotland.    As  little  do  we  think  Protestant 
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clergymen  to  be  in  the  right  place,  when  they  are  ftatemising  with  a  Popish 
bUhop  and  priests  in  the  maintenance  and  advocacy  of  a  rival  Institution, 
wherein  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  and  the  doctrine  of  absolntionare  taught 
in  one  room,  while  in  the  next  these  dogmas  are  denied.  Or  is  it  that  we 
are  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by  consigning  Bible-teaching  tp  the  &mily  circle 
alone,  and  by  teaching  in  the  school  nothine  more  than  natural  religion, — 
^*  somatology^''  the  laws  of  matter  and  so  on  f 


Presbytery  or  Prelacy :  which  is  the  more  conformable  to  the  Pattern  of  the 
Apostolic  Churches  ?  embracing  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Farquhar,  A.M.,  (Examininfi^  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Wordsworth),  entitled 
"  Presbyterianism  Indefenaibfe.*'  By  Thomas  J.  Crawpord,  D.D., 
one  of  the  Ministers  of  St  Andrew's  Parish.  Edinburgh :  Moodie  & 
Lothian. 

Wm  need  do  little  more  than  mention  the  title  of  this  acute  and  well-reasoned 
treatise,  with  the  name  of  its  author,  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.  Mr  Farquhar  had  undertaken  to  reply  to  a  former 
production  by  Dr  Crawford,  and  confident  in  the  success  of  his  cause,  pro- 
nounced presbyterianism  to  be  'indefensible."  Short  lived  w^s  the  imaginary 
triumph  of  Mr  F.  doomed  to  be,  for  Dr  Crawford  has  here  examined  the 
leading  statements  made,  and  positions  taken  up,  by  the  valorous  champion 
of  £pi8copacy  ^  by  divine  right,"'  exposed  the  rallacies  into  which  the  rev- 
erend gentlemen  has  been  led,  and  brought  home  to  Mr  F.  in  more  than  pne 
instance,  a  dealing  with  supposed  authoritiea^  at  second  hand,  which  is  not 
very  becoming  in  one  who  asserts  high  claims  to  patristic  lore  and  ei^udi- 
tion.  Dr  Crawford's  pamphlet  is  entitled  to  praise,  on  account  of  the  full 
^et  comprehensive  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  a  subject  of  growing 
importance  at  the  present  time,  and  of  the  calm,  dispassionate,  and  liberal 
spirit  in  which  he  examines  the  assertions  of  his  antagonist. 


Duty;  or  AbiUty  and  Present  Action  contrasted.    Designed  to  overtake  the 
May  Meetings.    By  a  Layman.    Edinbuigh :  Paton  &  Ritchie. 

Br  tabular  statements  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  a  dialoffoe 
carried  on  by  various  speakers,  the  well-intentioned  author  of  this  tract  hai 
laid  before  the  members  of  the  various  Christian  communities,  a  weighty 
pleading  for  more  systematic  and  liberal  contributions  in  behalf  of  schemes 
of  Christian  benevolence  at  home  and  abroad.  The  admonition  is  of  a  highly 
practical  nature,  and  might  easily  be  acted  upon  were  the  pre-eupposed 
views  and  feelings  generafly  diffused  among  those  who  profess  to  be  servants 
of  Christ 


IMhoyraphic  Portraits  of  the  Eighteen  City  Clergy. 
Edinbuigh :  Alexander  HilL 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  our  rea^pn  a 
laiffo  high-class  lithograph,  consisting  of  portraits  taken  from  life  of  th^ 
eighteen  city  clergy  €$  the  Established  Church,  by  Schenok  and  Macfar^ 
lane.  The  likenesses  are  admirable,  and  the  oharacteristk)  features  of  each, 
tie  fiuthfiilly  rendered ;  indeed  a  good  physiognomisi  ooald  aboaost  describe 
the  style  and  peculiaritiea  of  theur  discourses  from  the  striking  ezpiwiion  of 
their  features. 


S20  Ecckalastical  Intelligence. 

On  the  Character  of  the  True  Dimne  ;  an  Inanguial  OFation.  By  HcEMAir 
Wimua,  S.S.T.P^  D.D.  Translated br theRer.  John  DoirALmoir, with 
a  Prefatory  Note  by  Rev.  Wiluam  Citnninoham,  D.D.  Edinborgfa: 
Wood. 

Tbe  translator  and  publisher  of  this  tract  are  entitled  to  thanks.  As  an 
inaugural  oration,  this  production  of  die  celebrated  writer  on  the  covenants  is 
marked  by  lucidness  or  statement,  an  orderly  arrangement  of  topics,  and  a 
solemnity  of  manner  in  keeping  with  the  subject  handled.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  referenoe  to  such  forms  of  outward  antagonism  to  the  truth  ss 
are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  day ;  but  there  is  earnest  inculcation  of  s 
reverent  spirit,-»of  an  enlarged  search  after  knowledge,  and  unwearied  zeal 
alike  in  investigating  the  contents  of  Scripture,  and  enforcing  them  upon 
the  attention  of  those  whom  it  is  a  mimster^s  duty  to  address, — which  render 
this  little  work  a  not  unsuitable  present  to  students  of  theology,  and  a  meet 
companion  for  the  divine  in  his  retirement. 


Concordance  to  the  Metrical  Pealme  and  Paraphraees, 
Edinburgh :  Paton  &  Ritehie. 

This  is  a  vety  valuable  work,  and  indispensable  to  every  clergyman.  Mach 
precious  time  is  frequently  lost  in  selecting  passages  from  the  metrical 
Psalms  and  Paraphrases  suitable  to  the  varied  subjects  of  pulpit  discourses. 
The  industrious  compiler  of  this  elaborate  concordance  deserves  the  thanka 
of  the  church  for  the  careful  and  accurate  manner  in  which  he  has  completed 
his  task,  and  it  must  have  been  no  ordinary  one.  As  a  mere  saving  of  time 
we  would  recommend  evety  minister  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  to  him  in- 
valuable concordance. 
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The  General  As$embly,'^Tbe  Queen  late  of  St  Paul's,  Perth,  was  inducted 

has  appointed  tbe  Right  Hon.  Robert  into  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  paribh 

Montgomery,  Lord  Belhavcn,  to  be  Her  of  Denny,  on  Thursday  last.    The  aer- 

Majesty^  High  Commissioner  to   the  vices  were  conducted  by  the  Rev  Mr 

General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Thomson  of  Stirling. 

Scotland.  Prtthtftery  of  Oln<^rtk.^A  meetiqff 

PreeetUation, — The  Queen  has  pre-  of  the  Presbytery  of  Olnafirth  was  bsld 

sented  the  Hov.  William  Charles  Mid-  at  the  church  of  Sandating,  on  Friday 

dleton  Grant  to  the  chmrch  and  parish  tbe  25th  ult,  to  moderate  in  a  eall  to 

of  Durness,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Tongue,  the  Rev.  Robert  Madanrin,  to  be  min- 

and  County  of  Sutherland,  vacant  by  the  ister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Sandstiiif 

death  of  Rev.  Alexander  M'Call,  late  and  Aithsting. 

minister  thereof.  UnitereUv  Degree, — ^The  Univasitj 

Appointment. — The  Queen  has  been  of  Glasgow  has  oonferrod  the  degree  a 

pleased  to  appoint  tbe   Rev.   Robert  D.D.  on  tbe  Rev.  Angus  BtaetOD,  ■!&• 

Smith  to  be  Chaplain  of  the  Scotch  ister  of  the  parish  of  Castleton,  Roz- 

Kirk  at  Kandy,  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  burghshure.     Mr  Barton  is  a  miaaad 

Kirriemuir. — Ix>rd  Douglas  has  pre-  and  ripe  scholar,  e^peciaOy  in  tne  Grssk 

sented  the  Rev.  David  Ramsay,  minis-  classics ;  and  was  at  one  time  privsls 

ter  of  the  South  Parish,  or  quocui  eacra  tutor  to  Lord  John  Rossell,  wfaili  At 

church  here,  to  the  parish  church,  va-  hitter  was  studying  in  Edinboi^  ■ 

eant  by  the  demise  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Died,  onthe  I8thult.,the  Rev.David 

Easton,  D.D.  Watson,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Vig$ 

Jnduetum,— Tbe  Rev.  Mr  Falconer,  in  the  Hebrides. 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Bums,  with  Memoir^  Critical  Disserta- 
tion, and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  Edin- 
burgh :  James  Nichol,  9  North  Bank  Street*  London :  James 
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Thi  ancient  Roman  adage,  **  poeta  nascitur  nonfit**  though  probably  ai 
old  as  the  days  of  Ennius,  contains  in  it  little  al^tract  and  certainly  less 
practical  wisdom.  It  is  not  indeed  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
poet,  and  surely  far  from  descriptive  of  his  real  character.  Every  human 
bting  whose  mind  has  a  distinct  intellectual  or  moral  bias,  may  be  truly 
•aid  to  have  been  bom  with  it.  It  was  implanted  in  him  by  his  Maker, 
and  it  forms  the  chief  weapon  with  which  he  must  fight  the  battle  of  life. 
We  describe  the  poet  again  as  a  man  of  genius,  as  possessing  a  lively,  or 
brfky,  and  powerful  imagination, — as  the  chief  among  men,  and  by  nimier. 
out  other  &nciful  and  indefinite  epithets ;  but  one  and  all  of  them  afford 
no  true  insight  into  the  spiritual  framework  of  the  poet.  They  do  not 
point  out  nor  indicate  wherein  he  differs  from  ordinary  men.  The  meta- 
pyhnciaD,  with  his  dogmatic  claims  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
moat  aecret  workings  of  the  human  mind,  can  afford  no  clue  for  the  un- 
nvdling  of  the  mystery.  In  dealing  with  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
the  poety  he  finds  himself  as  far  at  sea  and  out  of  his  reckoning  as  less 
nelensioiis  thinken.  AfUr  all,  the  class  of  persons  who  acquire  the 
nrtheet  and  trueat  insif^t  into  the  spiritual  workings  of  the  poet,  are 
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his  ordinary  readers,  who,  themselves  endowed  with  healthy  inteUeetual 
and  moral  constitutions,  are  in  reality  deeply  touched  and  a£fected  by 
his  large  and  glowing  thought.  Their  views  are  not  enchained  in  the 
meshes  of  any  subtle  impracticable  theories.  The  strength  of  the  intel- 
lectual eye  which  God  implanted  in  them  has  not  been  dimmed  nor  im- 
paired by  the  superinduction  and  growth  of  any  idle  fimeies.  They 
regard  the  poet  only  in  the  light  of  a  Titanic  specimen  of  humanity, 
whose  intellectual  glance  stretches  £EU*ther  and  penetrates  deeper  than 
their  own,  and  to  whom  accordingly  they  feel  beholden  for  being  piloted 
through  the  dark  and  mysterious  waters  of  an  unknown  sea. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  in   the  history  of  literature,  that  it   is  the 
popular  mind  of  a  country  which  forms  the  truest  and  most  lasting 
criticism  on  its  poetical  productions.     Long  before  the  critics  of  the  end 
of  the  last  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  stamped 
their  approval  on  the  works  of  Bums,  his  songs  were  sung  with  enthu- 
siasm in  every  cottage  and  lordly  hall  in  Scotland.     They  had  fanned 
the  flames  of  love  and  friendship  in  millions  of  human  hearts,  and  cheered 
the  drooping  spirits  of  many  a  wayfieuing  Scotchman  in  the  most  distant 
re^ons  of  the  earth,  long  before  the  conventional  critic  had  descried  their 
true  merits.     Even  in  the  year  1809,  Francis  Jeffrey,  in  an  analysis  of 
the  works  of  Bums  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  mentions  the  collossal 
Scotchman  in  the  same  breath  with  Stephen  Duck,  and  Thomas  Der- 
mody  I     The  lawyer-like  mind  of  Jeflrey  found  nothing  in  such  statute 
books  as  Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  or  Dr  Blai/s 
Lectures  on  the  Belles  Lettres,  by  which  he  could  measiue  the  genius  and 
proportions  of  Bums,  and  he  partly  bases  his  opinions  upon  the  &ndful 
and  silly  impressions  of  a  few  mincing  and  fashionable  young  women  to 
whose  polite  ears  the  glowing  thought  and  thrilling  language  of  Bums 
appeared  forsooth  indelicate !    But  we  can  now  readily  find  an  excuse  fer 
Francis  Jeffrey,  for  it  was  a  want  of  faith  in  his  own  honest  impressions, 
and  a  too  great  faith  in  the  fantastic,  unnatural,  and  conventional  feel- 
ings of  the  feshionable  vulgar,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.     Bat 
Jeffrey  lived  long  enough  not  only  to  change  his  views  regarding  Bums, 
but  to  sympathise  with  the  highest  eulogiums  that  have  l^en  written  od 
our  poet.     A  new  crop  of  critics  have  recently  sprung  up,  who  while 
they  admit  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  transcendent  genius  of  Bums^ 
have  busied  themselves  in  fishing  up  firom  the  loathesome  current  d 
scandal  that  has  flowed  down  to  us  firom  the  poet's  times,  every  idle 
story  that  is  calculated  to  blacken  his  character  or  lower  him  in  public 
estimation  as  a  moral  and  religious  being.     These  critics  have  actually 
visited  the  localities  upon  which  Bums  has  set  the  impress  of  imm<nr- 
tality,  and  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a  few  ignorant  old  beldams  who 
were  alive  in  his  day,  all  the  grossest  and  most  vulgar  pieces  of  scandal 
that  could  be  conceived,  and  hence  have  held  him  up  to  be  contemplated 
in  a  phase  only  to  be  dreamt  of  in  their  own  prurient  and  groveling 
imaginations  !     But  to  borrow  a  form  of  expression  firom  one  whose 
name  we  cannot  without  a  feeling  of  sacrilege,  mention  here,  '*  Uiej 
know  not  what  they  do !"     While  they  endeavour  by  a  mere  xfae- 
torical  flourish  to  reflect  feebly  the  estimation  in  which  Bams  is  held 
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by  mankind,  thej  would  at  the  aame  time  rake  up  and  blend  with  it  all 
the  basest  pieces  of  scandal  which  his  contemporary  enemies  had  in- 
vented and  promulgated  regarding  him,  and  invest  them  with  an  impor. 
tance  which  they  derive  only  from  their  own  foul  form  of  thinking.    That 
Bums  was  endowed  by  nature  with  strong  passions,  no  one  acquainted 
with  his  poetry  and  history  can  well  deny,  but  that  they  led  him  into 
the  atrocious  profligacy  which  some  of  these  worthies  have  attributed  to 
him,  is  as  &lse  as  their  writings  and  thought  are  feeble,  fanatical,  mali- 
cious, and  inconsistent.     The  aim  of  this  class  of  wnters  is  not  to  pro- 
duce  a  correct  portrait,  embodying  the  intellectual  and  moral  features  of 
our  national  poet,  but  their  whole  ambition  is  to  say  something  concer. 
Ding  him  that  has  never  been  said  before,  however  false  or  absurd,  that 
their  names  may  go  down  the  stream  of  time,  in  juxtaposition  with  his. 
This  is  a  small  and  bastard  ambition  for  posthumous  fame  or  (if  they 
knew  better)  infamy,  for  the  latter  sentiment  must  necessarily  attach 
to  them.    But  we  must  leave  these  critics  to  repent  of  their  intellectual 
weakness  and  cowardly  profligacy,  to  present  to  our  readers  something 
like  a  correct  view  of  Bums'  character, — and  af^er  all  the  whole  matter  is 
resolvable  into  one  of  the  simplest  in  the  rule  of  three.     In  estimating 
the  character  of  Bums,  most  of  his  biographers  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
Titanic  proportions  of  the  poet's  nature  in  its  entirety.     They  reprobate 
the  overwhehning  energy  of  his  passions,   but  they  omit  to  note  the 
eimple  &et  that  his  entire  nature,  physical  and  moral,  was  invested  with 
an  amount  of  power,  and  strength,  seldom,  if  ever,  before  imparted  to 
mortal  man.     When  we  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  kindling  and 
elevating  influence  which  his  poetry  has  exercised   on  tho   Scottish 
nation,  and  that  his  productions  like  those  of  all  such  men  are  only  a 
fiunt  reflection  of  his  powers  in  the  necessarily  feeble  and  imperfect 
vehicle  of  language,  we  must  feel  that  the  secret  sources  from  which 
welled  so  much  tme,  generous,  and  noble  emotion,  must  have  been  in- 
finitely larger  and  deeper  lying  than  any  system  of  philosophy  or  psy- 
chology has  yet  indicated.     If  such  indeed  be  a  correct  representation  of 
the  depth  and  overwhelming  power  of  Bums'  higher  emotional  nature, 
it  is  just  a  simple  question   in  proportion  what  must  have  been  the 
itiength  and  energy  of  his  passions  ?     If  we  regard  him  as  a  simple  unity 
begirt  with  infinitely  more  power  on  every  side  than  any  of  his  fellows, 
we  are  not  foolishly  to  expect  that  he  is  to  be  stinted  in  the  matter  of 
the  passions.    We  are  rather  bound  to  anticipate  that  these  will  be  of 
the  same  gigantic  proportions  which  distinguish  the  rest  of  his  mental 
framework.     If  he  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  winging  his  way  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  heaven,  we  are  not  to  be  astonished  that  on 
fitting  and  proper  occasions,  and  when  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands 
it,  t^  he  should  too  become  a  messenger  to  the  depths  of  hell  itself, 
fiar  it  is  only  by  penetrating  into  the  sources  of  criminality  and  vice, 
and  exposing  their  inevitable  consequences,  that  he  minbters  largely  and 
truly  to  the  reformation  of  his  fellow-men.     The  tme  poet  indeisd  is 
altogether  a  Titanic  personage,  and  neither  his  thought  nor  his^  actions 
tie  to  be  measured  by  the  eommon  conventional  rules  of  society. 
Whik  hii  intdleet  and  imagination  are  infinitely  more  comprehensi?o 
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and  powerful  than  those  of  ordinary  men«  his  passilms  possen  a  com* 
mensurate  force  and  energy,  and  if  his  deviations  from  the  conTentional 
path  of  rectitude  be  somewhat  more  extended  and  palpable,  we  must  not 
visit  his  defalcations  with  too  much  severity.  In  this  view  of  the  poet 
we  will  find  ample  room  for  excusing  or  palliating  the  Bhortcomings  of 
Bums^  apart  and  independent  of  the  melancholy  character  of  his  un- 
toward and  distracted  life. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  observations  not  because  the  private  cha- 
racter of  Bums  requires  any  apology  in  the  eye  of  any  true  'Scotchman, 
for  his  writings,  such  as  they  are,  have  eloquently  advocated  and  Ions 
since  gained  his  cause  there  ;  but  they  are  intended  to  checkmate  sevend 
gross,  unbecoming  observations  upon  Bums,  made  from  under  the  tatter- 
demalion cassock  of  a  United  Presbyterian  clergyman.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  certain  description  of  persons  possessed  of  little  other  qua- 
lifications than  an  expressive  and  vulgar  rhetoric,  should  try  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  giants  in  literature.  But  when  such  men  leave  their  beaten 
and  well  marked  track  of  thought,  and  assail  the  sacred  character  of  a  na- 
tional poet,  they  should  surely  be  armed  with  better  weapons  than  their 
vulgar  cant  and  illogical  asseverations.  It  is  at  all  events  our  duty  to 
remind  such  writers  that  mere  verbiage  is  neither  ffict  nor  thought,  and 
although  it  may  appear  to  some  unnecessary  to  notice  the  observations 
of  a  **  Man"  who  could,  looking  from  under  his  ragged  garment,  denounce 
the  metropolis  of  his  country  as  a  "jewelled  hell,"  yet  in  critical  justice  we 
must  place  this  fact  in  juxtaposition  with  his  opinion  of  Bums,  in  order 
that  the  truth  and  value  of  the  one  should  be  estimated  by  the  trath  and 
value  of  the  other.  We  have  no  language  in  our  vocabulary  sufficiently 
strong  by  which  to  characterise  such  a  double  distilled  piece  of  folly  as 
this,  and  we  leave  it,  with  the  other  extraordinary  excapades  of  this 
rhetorical  charlatan,  to  be  judged  of  by  our  readers,  according  to  the 
measure  of  critical  skill  possessed  by  each,  and  verily  we  are  not  afhud 
that  the  least  discriminating  among  them  will  assign  him  a  very  pro- 
minent  niche  among  his  household  deities  ! 

We  now  come  to  deal  with  two  other  Scottish  poets,  whose  woiks 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  before  the  public,  and  who, 
like  Bums  himself,  have  respectively  taken  places  in  the  estimation  and 
regard  of  their  countrymen,  from  which  no  criticism  could  now  remove 
them.  We  refer  to  the  poetical  works  of  Thomas  Aird  and  James 
Ballantine.  If  we  were  required  to  select  from  the  large  field  of  English 
literature,  two  poets  or  other  men  of  genius,  whose  entire  thought  dif- 
fisred  most  widely  from  each  other,  we  should  be  inclined  without  farther 
ceremony  to  fix  upon  Thomas  Aird  and  James  Ballantine.  Thou^ 
both  poets  of  a  superior  order,  yet  they  are  wide  as  the  poles  asundor. 
But  it  may  be  said  and  not  without  truth,  that  all  tme  poets  differ  most 
widely— that  from  the  times  of  Homer  down  to  the  present  hour,  no 
two  tme  poets  have  sung  in  a  similar  strain,  nay,  no  two  men  of  ^ios 
have  looked  at  nature  and  her  laws  from  the  same  stand  point.  Going 
no  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  we  have 
a  galaxy  of  poets  of  no  mean  description,  one  and  all  of  whom 
have  carved  out  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  in  which  the  world  hai 
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teaidily  acquiesced,  yet  as  poets  they  differ  from  each  other  as  infinitely 
as  if  they  had  lived  in  different  eras  of  the  world's  history,  and  repre- 
sented a  different  state  of  manners.  The  genius  of  Scott,  for  example, 
leads  him  hack  to  the  events  of  the  remote  past,  and  he  delineates  them 
with  a  &ithfuhiess  and  accuracy  surpassing  all  helief.  Byron  again 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature  in  the  present,  and  we  find  reflected  in  it 
many  gorgeous  pictures  of  the  visible  universe, — ^no  representations,  how- 
ever, of  the  spiritual  world  but  of  the  most  gloomy  and  misanthropic 
sort.  His  Childe  Harold,  Corsair,  Lara,  Don  Juan,  &c.,  are  only  varied 
modifications  of  a  melancholy  demon.  His  mind  never  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  true  nature  of  an  elevated  human  being.  Coleridge  penetrates  into 
the  depths  of  the  human  soul  and  acquires  a  familiarity  with  some  of 
the  more  romantic  aspects  of  its  subtle  and  curious  structure,  and  repre- 
sents them  with  a  truthfulness  and  force  that  has  not  been  suipassed. 
Wordsworth  pursues  a  different.course  from  any  of  these, — he  unfolds  to 
the  world  the  interesting  fact  that  there  is  poetry  in  a  common  wag- 
goner, in  a  coarse  and  unfeeling  potter,  and  crowns  all  by  eliciting  it 
from  an  incident  in  the  gaunt  ungainly  Ufe  of  an  idiot  boy.  And  last  of 
all  comes  Shelley,  who,  mingling  truth  and  error  in  one  capacious  witch 
cauldron,  doles  out  to  mankind  his  sweet  savoured  poison,  and  serves  it 
up  in  richly  carved  dishes  of  chased  and  burnished  silver.  Now,  in  all 
these  English  poets,  although  living  at  the  same  period  and  having  all 
received  a  similar  amount  of  culture,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  common* 
Though  the  universe  upon  which  their  genius  operates  be  verily  God's 
handywork,  and  its  gorgeous  phenomena  sustained  and  preserved  by  the 
same  invariable  laws,  each  and  all  of  them  regard  it  differently.  Their 
respective  orbits  of  thought  are  farther  removed  from  each  other  than 
those  of  the  solar  system.  They  are  both  united  together  and  kept 
widely  apart  by  an  intellectual  and  moral  law  of  gravitation,  whose  pre- 
cise nature  and  extent  it  would  be  difficult  to  guage  and  still  more  dif- 
ficult to  define.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  Scotch- 
men, both  of  the  true  poetic  guild,  should  likewise  be  distinguished  by  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation.  The  wonder,  indeed,  according  to  the  world's 
experience,  would  have  been  that  the  one  should  have  borne  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  other,  for  it  appears  after  all  that  the  children  of 
genius  are  spiritually  more  widely  removed  from  each  other  than  ordinary 
men.  But  there  is  one  characteristic  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  it  is 
this, — that  one  and  all  of  them  bear  an  imequi vocal  resemblance  to  the 
race  from  which  they  sprung,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  that 
gave  birth  to  themselves  and  their  ancestors.  Indeed  the  poets  and  men 
of  genius  of  a  country  may  be  regarded  as  the  types  of  the  race.  Accor. 
dmgly,  with  the  exception  of  Scott,  who  was  by  descent  a  borderer  and 
8  Scotsman,  the  poets  we  have  enumerated  are  all  of  them  incarnations 
of  striking  idiosyncracies  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character^  and  we  will  find 
too  in  the  sequel,  that  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  two  poets  whose  works 
are  under  consideration,  respectively  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  some 
well  defined  features  in  the  Scottish  mind,— in  &ct,  that  they  are  gigantic 
embodiments  of  some  of  the  more  marked  phases  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguish iheir  country,  and  hence,  like  Bums  and  Scott,  arc  all  the  better 
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fitted  to  sing  of  her  sons  and  daughters^  or  of  her  battles^  or  of  the  other 
romantic  features  of  her  history. 

Although  we  may  say  with  safety  that  there  are  no  exception!  to  the 
rule  we  have  just  noticed^  yet  in  many  instances  the  poet  does  not  poi* 
Bess  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  he  beloQgB,^— but  then  to 
compensate  for  that,  he  is  so  strongly  marked  by  some  leading  feature 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen^  that  to  that  extent  he  forms  an  unequif 
Yocal  type  of  them.     That  single  feature  marks  him  out  as  distinctly  as 
if  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  all  the  features  of  their  c<miplex  charac- 
ter.   Every  poet  is  not  like  Bums,  capable  of  penetrating  into  all  the  true 
forms  of  Scottish  sentiment,  and  that  too  in  every  condition  and  relaticm 
of  life.     Although  specially  the  poet  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  whose 
truthfulness,  manly  bearing,  and  worth  he  has  reflected  in  hia  immortal 
verse,  and  thus  placed  them  on  a  pedestal  above  that  of  any  other 
country,  yet  his  sympathies  extend  likewise  to  the  higher  clasaes.     Hit 
appreciation  and  love  for  all  that  is  elevating  and  manly  in  human 
nature,  reaches  indeed  from  the  beggar  to  the  king.     It  is  accordingly 
but  trite  and  commonplace  to  say  that  he  sings  the  loves  and  friendships 
and  delineates  the  religious  sentiments  of  hb  countrymen  in  the  most 
glowing  language  ever  used  by  poet,  clothing  them  too  in  the  richest 
imagery.     Thomas  Aird,  though  possessed  in  some  respects  of  thelcrftiest 
genius,  is  altogether  a  poet  of  a  different  stamp  firom  Bums.     He  is  cer. 
tainly  endowed  with  larger,  profounder,  and  lofUer  intuitions,  but  then 
he  is  out  and  out  wanting  in  Bums'  intense  and  glowing  human  sym- 
pathies.     Aird's  imagination  soars  into  regions  whither  that  of  Buns 
could  not  probably  well  follow,  but  his  lughest  flights  are  not  made 
in  the  well  known  territory  of  human  sympathy.     In  tact,  when  he 
attempts  it,  his  wing  appears  feeble,  and  his  flights  heavy,  and  unmarked 
by  progress.     His  natural  element  is  the  invisible,  the  unknown^  and  the 
supernatural.     Here  he  wings  his  electric  flight  guided  by  the  loftiest 
imagination  and  the  profoundest  reason.     No  obstacle  stays  his  progress 
nor  stops  his  flight.     He  is  equally  at  home  in  the  dreary  fork-fliuned 
pit  of  demons  as  in  the  blessed  dwellings  and  presence  of  angels.     Again 
Bums'  idea  of  the  supernatural  reaches  no  deeper  nor  &rther  than  the 
vulgar  or  fleeting  superstitions  of  his  coimtry,  and  these  he  daguenreo- 
types  in  his  beautiful  poems  of  Hallowe'en,  and  Tam  O'Shanter.    But 
Thomas  Aird  spurns  ft-om  him  every  fomn  of  vulgar  superstition.    He 
evidently  regards  it  as  a  moral  pollution  and  special  degradation  to  per- 
mit it  for  a  moment  to  occupy  his  thoughts.     Truth  within  the  drde  of 
the  invisible  and  supernatural  is  with  him  as  high  and  sacred  as  it  is  in 
the  range  of  the  visible  and  palpable.     Hence  in  perusing  Bums'  repre- 
sentations connected  with  the  invisible  world,  every  one  laughs  at  tw 
grotesqueness  and  regards  them  only  as  mere  pieces  of  hunu>iur*    They 
rather  than  otherwise  lead  to  a  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  8  spiri- 
tual world  at  all.     In  perusing  some  of  Aird's  lofly  and  &r  stretching  de- 
lineations, such  as  the  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck,  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  jpoems  of  its  kind  in  any  language,  both  Uie  reason  and 
imagination  ot  the  reader  are  enlarged  and  strengthened ;  and  the  whole 
nature  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  existence  and  reality  of  a  higher 
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and  purer  condition  of  being.  If  Mr  Aird  were  to  confine  himself  ex- 
clusively  to  subjects  having  relation  only  to  the  spiritual  worlds  he  would 
fulfil  a  mission  of  the  highest  and  most  sacred  kind,  for  he  deals  with 
the  supernatural  agencies  of  the  universe  in  a  manner  so  novel,  original, 
and  truthful,  that  every  one  must  feel  impressed  with  their  existence. 
He  not  only  describes  their  appearance  so  as  to  be  vividly  apprehended 
by  the  imagination,  but  he  lays  down  and  defines  their  being  and  con- 
duet  so  as  to  be  clearly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  reason* 
Measuring  Thomas  Aird  by  the  highest  standard  of  poetical  genius  in 
this  particular  walk,  he  will  be  found  to  occupy,  if  not  the  highest,  a 
very  high  place.  Among  painters  he,  in  more  respects  than  one,  strongly 
resembles  his  countryman  David  Scott.  Like  Aird,  Scott  was  defici^t 
in  passion  and  somewhat  wanting  in  the  vigour  of  his  mere  emotional 
nature.  Although  his  intuitions,  like  those  of  our  author,  were  of  the 
largest  and  profoundest  sort,  they  never  became  crystallised  into  vigorous 
feehng.  Thus,  like  Thomas  Aird,  Scott  evinces  a  shortcoming  in  the 
delineation  of  mere  passion  and  sensuous  emotion.  With  him  the  chief 
power  lay  in  the  penetrating  view  he  took  of  the  invisible  world  itself. 
Hence  Scott  failed  in  the  embodiment  of  mere  sensuous  beauty  in  his 
representations  of  humanity,  and  succeeded  above  all  his  countrymen  in 
the  same  department  of  art  in  embodying  almost  every  species  of  super- 
natural agency.  Accordingly,  if  his  preternatural  conceptions  were 
somewhat  deficient  in  sensuous  beauty,  they  were  always  invested  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  expression  strikingly  indicative  of  their  super-human 
power.  The  beholders  were  at  once  impressed  with  the  belief  that  such 
were  the  agencies  who  secretly  influenced  and  directed  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  the  universe. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  that  we  should  lay  before  our  readers  more 
substantial  proofs  of  Thomas  Aird's  peculiar  genius,  than  our  own  simple 
dictum,  but  it  is  illustrated  by  so  many  passages  both  in  '*  the  Devil's 
Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck,"  and  "  the  Demoniac,"  that  we  really  feel  a 
difficulty  in  making  a  selection.  We  had  almost  felt  tempted  to  give 
the  Devil's  Dream  entire,  every  part  of  it  being  so  equal  in  point  of 
power,  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  much  exceed  our  limits,  and 
secondly,  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  etiquette  due  both  to  the 
author  and  his  publisher.  We  shall  select  a  passage  or  two  from  the 
Dream,  commencing  at  the  beginning  : — 

^  Beyond  the  north  where  Ural  hills  firom  polar  tempests  ran, 
A  glow  went  forth  at  midnight  hour  as  of  unwonted  sun ; 
Upon  the  north  at  midnight  hour  a  mighty  noise  was  heard, 
As  if  with  all  his  tramplbg  waves  the  Ocean  were  unbarred ; 
And  high  a  grizzly  Terror  nung,  upstarting  firom  below, 
Like  fieiy  arrow  shot  aloft  from  some  unmeasured  bow. 

^  Twaa  not  the  obedient  Seraph's  form  that  bums  before  the  Throne, 
Whose  feathers  are  the  pointed  flames  that  tremble  to  be  gone  : 
With  twists  of  foded  gloi^  mixed,  grim  shadows  wove  his  wing ; 
An  aspect  like  the  horrymg  storm  proclaimed  the  Infernal  King. 
And  up  he  went,  from  native  might,  or  holy  sufieranoe  given, 
At  if  to  strike  the  afeany  boss  of  ue  high  and  vaulted  heaven. 
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^  Aloft  he  tamed  in  middle  air  like  fiedeon  for  lus  prey^ 
Asd  bowed  to  all  the  winds  of  heayen  as  if  to  flee  away  ; 
Till  broke  a  doud— a  nhantom  host,  like  glimpses  of  a  dream, 
Sowing  the  Syrian  wilaemess  with  many  a  resUess  gleam : 
He  knew  the  flowing  chivaby,  the  swart  and  toibaned  trun. 
That  fiff  had  pushed  the  Modem  fiuth,  and  peopled  wdl  hk  rdgn.'* 

^  Such  is  a  description  of  the  personal  appearance  and  motiont  of  the 
king  of  terrors,  but  we  have  only  space  for  the  conduding  passage. 
The  following  is  the  concluding  passage  of  this  remarkaUe  poem : — 

^  At  last,  from  out  the  barren  womb  of  man^  thousand  years, 
A  sound  as  of  the  green-leayed  earth  his  thirsty  spirit  cheers  ; 
And  O  a  presence  soft  and  cool  came  o'er  his  burning  dream, 
A  form  ot  beauty  clad  about  with  fdr  creation's  beam; 
A  low  sweet  Yoioe  was  in  his  ear,  thrilled  through  his  inmost  soul. 
And  these  the  words  that  bowed  his  heart  with  softly  sad  control  :— 

^ '  No  sister  e*er  hath  been  to  thee  with  pearly  eyes  of  love ; 
No  mother  e'er  hath  wept  for  thee,  an  outcast  from  abore ; 
No  hand  hath  come  from  out  the  cloud  to  wash  thy  scarred  face  ; 
No  Yoice  to  bid  thee  lie  in  peace,  the  noblest  of  thy  race : 
But  bow  thee  to  the  God  of  Love,  and  all  shall  yet  be  well. 
And  yet  in  days  of  holy  peace  and  love  thy  soul  shall  dwell. 

^ '  And  thou  dialt  dwell  'midst  leaves  and  rills  fisir  from  this  torrid  heat. 
And  I  with  streams  of  cooling  milk  will  bathe  thy  blistered  ieet  ;* 
And  when  the  troubled  tears  shall  start  to  think  of  all  the  past, 
My  mouth  shall  haste  to  kiss  them  off,  and  chase  thy  sorrows  fasX ; 
And  thou  shalt  wdk  in  soft  white  light  with  kings  and  priests  abroad. 
And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss  upon  the  huls  of  God.* 

''  So  spake  the  unknown  Cherub's  voice,  of  sweet  affection  full. 
Ana  dewy  lips  the  Dreamer  kissed  till  his  lava  breast  was  cool. 
In  dread  revulsion  woke  the  Fiend,  as  from  a  mighty  blow. 
And  sprung  a  moment  on  his  wing  his  wonted  strength  to  know ; 
Like  ghosts  that  bend  ^d  glare  on  dark  and  scatter^  shores  of  night. 
So  turned  he  to  each  point  of  heaven  to  know  his  dream  aright 

^  The  vision  of  this  Last  Stem  Lake,  oh !  how  it  plagued  his  soul, 

Tvpe  of  that  dull  eternity  that  on  him  soon  must  roll, 
.    When  plans  and  issues  all  must  cease  that  earlier  care  beguiled. 
And  never  era  more  shall  be  a  landmark  on  the  wild : 
Nor  feilure  nor  success  b  there,  nor  busy  hope  nor  fismie, 
But  passive  fixed  endurance,  aU  eternal  and  the  same. 

^'  So  knew  the  Fiend,  and  fain  would  he  down  to  oblivion  go ; 
But  back  from  fear  his  spirit  proud,  recoiling  like  a  bow, 
Sprunff.    0*er  his  head  he  saw  the  heavens  upstayed  bright  and  high; 
The  planets,  undisturbed  by  him,  were  shining  in  the  sky; 
The  silent  magnanimitpr  of  Nature  and  her  God 
With  anguish  smote  his  haughty  soul,  and  sent  his  Hell  abroad. 

*'  His  pride  would  have  the  works  of  God  to  show  the  signs  of  fisar. 
And  flying  angels  to  and  fro  to  watch  his  diead  career ; 
But  all  wss  calm :  He  felt  night's  dews  upon  his  sultry  wing, 
And  gnashed  at  the  impartial  laws  of  Nature's  mighty  King; 
Above  control,  or  show  of  hate,  they  no  exception  mad^ 
But  gave  him  dews,  like  aged  thorn,  or  little  grassy  blade. 
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^  Terrible^  like  the  mustering  manes  of  the  cold  and  curly  gea, 
So  grew  his  eve's  enridged  gleams ;  and  doubt  and  danger  flee : 
Like  yeteran  band's  grim  valour  slow,  that  moves  to  avenge  its  chiei^ 
Up  slowly  drew  the  Fiend  his  form,  that  shook  with  proud  relief: 
And  he  will  upward  go,  and  pluck  the  windows  of  high  Heaven, 
And  stir  their  calm  inisulting  peace,  though  tenfold  Hell  be  given. 

^'  Quick  as  the  levin,  whose  blue  forks  lick  up  the  life  of  man. 
Aloft  he  sprung,  and  through  his  wings  the  piercing  north- wind  ran ; 
Till,  like  a  glimmering  lamp  that's  lit  in  laiar-house  by  night, 
To  see  what  mean  the  sick  man's  cries,  and  set  his  bed  ari^t, 
Which  in  the  damp  and  sickly  air  the  sputtering  shadows  mar. 
So  gathered  darkness  high  the  Fiend,  till  swallowed  like  a  star. 

"  What  judgment  from  the  tempted  Heavens  shall  on  his  head  go  forth  ? 
Down  headlong  through  the  firmament  he  fell  upon  the  north. 
The  stars  are  up  untroubled  all  in  the  lofty  fields  of  air : 
The  will  of  6oa*s  enough^  without  His  red  right  arm  made  bare. 
'Twas  He  that  gave  the  Fiend  a  space,  to  prove  him  still  the  same ; 
Then  bade  wild  Hell,  with  hideous  laugh,  be  stirred  her  prey  to  claim.'* 

But  Mr  Aird's  genius  is  not  entirely  limited  to  supernatural  subjects, 
for  when  he  treats  of  nature  apart  and  independent  of  human  sympathy 
or  passion^  he  evinces  no  less  power,  and  that  too  even  in  the  lyricd 
department.  His  exquisitely  beautiful  little  poem  on  the  Swallow,  has 
since  its  first  appearance  been  republished  in  so  many  different  places  that 
it  has  almost  become  as  well  known  and  popular  as  the  Ode  to  the 
Cuckoo  by  Logan.  But  here  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  reprobating 
a  practice  of  our  author,  and  which  not  only  applies  to  the  case  of  this 
little  poem,  but  to  most  of  his  other  productions,  and  that  is  the  mutila- 
tion of  them  on  their  republication.  We  are  always  glad  to  find  an 
author  altering  his  works  for  the  better,  but  when  vital  and  important 
changes  are  made  for  the  worse  in  a  work  that  has  already  taken  a  high 
place  in  our  literature,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
a  description  of  robbery  for  which  he  should  be  visited  with  condign 
punishment.  We  absolutely  regard  this  crime  as  more  atrocious  and 
unpardonable  than  robbing  an  individual  of  his  filthy  lucre,  for  the 
auUior  not  only  robs  himself  of  his  justly  earned  fame,  but  he  robs  all 
future  generations  of  mankind  of  his  thought.  Mr  Aird,  for  example,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  collected  poems,  materially  changed  the  Devil's 
Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck,  and  that  for  the  worse.  We  are  glad  to  find, 
however,  that  in  the  present  edition  he  has  restored  it  almost  entirely  to 
its  ori^al  form.  The  Captive  of  Fez,  first  published  as  a  goodly  duo- 
decimo, is  now  much  reduced  in  its  proportions,  and  its  whole  structure 
changed,  and  we  humbly  think  for  the  worse.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
will  certainly  be  found  guilty,  and  that  too  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
his  admirers,  for  mutilating, — nay  for  almost  completely  destroying — ^his 
exquisitely  beautiful  poem  on  the  Swallow.  We  are  only  i^raia  that 
our  readers  will  imagine  that  we  are  attempting  to  impose  on  their  cre- 
dulity, when  we  actually  lay  before  them  what  Mr  Aird  has  done. 
We  give  the  ori|^l  poem  entire  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
change :-— 
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''THE  SWALLOW.— (Obioinil.) 

'*  The  flwallow  bonnie  birdie,  comes  sharp  twittering  o*er  the  eet. 
And  ffladlj  is  her  carol  heard  for  the  sonnj  days  to  be ; 
She  shares  not  with  us  wintry  glooms,  but  yet  no  faithless  thing. 
She  hunts  the  summer  o'er  the  earth  with  wearied  little  wing. 

*'  The  lambs  like  snow  all  nibbling  go  upon  the  femv  hills ; 
Light  winds  are  in  the  leafy  wo^s,  and  birds  and  bubblinff  rills ; 
Then  welcome  little  swallow  by  our  morning  lattice  heard. 
Because  thou  oom'st  when  nature  bids  bright  days  be  thy  reward ! 

*^  Thine  be  sweet  mornings  with  the  bee  that's  out  for  honey  dew ; 
And  glowing  be  the  noontide  for  the  grasshopper  and  you ; 
And  mellow  shine  o'er  day's  decline,  the  sun  to  light  uee  home  ; 
What  can  molest  thy  airy  nest?  sleep  till  the  day-spring  come ! 

**  The  river  blue  that  rushes  through  the  valley  hears  thee  sing, 
And  murmurs  much  beneath  the  touch  of  thy  light  dipping  wing. 
The  thunder  doud  over  us  bowed,  in  deeper  gloom  is  seen. 
When  quick  relieved  it  glances  to  thy  bosom  s  silvery  sheen. 

**  The  silent  power  that  brought  thee  back  with  leading  strings  of  love^ 
To  haunts  where  first  the  summer  sun  &11  on  thee  mm  above. 
Shall  bind  thee  more  to  come  aye  to  the  music  of  our  leavesy 
For  here  thy  young,  where  thou  hast  sprung,  shall  glad  thee  in  oar  eaves. 

^  O !  all  thy  life's  one  pleasant  hymn  to  God  who  sits  on  hi^ 
And  gives  to  thee,  o'er  land  and  sea,  the  sunshine  of  HLb  si^. 
And  aye  our  summer  shall  come  round,  because  it  b  his  wora. 
And  aye  will  welcome  back  again,  its  little  travelling  bird." 

Instead  of  the  two  first  stanzas  which  are  deleted  from  the  present 
edition,  Mr  Aird  substitutes  the  following  lines  decidedly  inferior  both 
in  thought  and  expression  to  the  ori^al,— - 

"  The  little  comer's  coming,  the  comer  o'er  the  lea, 
The  comer  of  the  summer,  all  the  sunny  days  to  be. 
How  pleasant  thro'  the  pleasant  sleep  thy  early  twitter^  heard, 
O  Swallow  by  the  lattice !    Glad  days  be  thy  reward  T 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  particular  merits  or  demerils  of  Mr 
Aird's  poems  in  aetail,  although  we  have  abready  indicated  generally  the 
peculiar  defects  and  beauties  which  attach  to  them.  Those  of  hii  woriu 
which  have  human  interests  and  relationships  for  their  bases,  am  all  more 
or  less  wanting  in  passion  or  even  vigorous  emotion.  In  Ids  simple  de- 
lineations of  nature,  where  these  are  unmixed  with  human  sympathy, 
Mr  Aird  evinces  a  power  of  thought  and  command  of  expreasioii  and 
imagery,  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  and  in  the  r^ons  of  the 
gupematural,  which  appear  to  be  the  sphere  of  his  greatest  excalleDee,  he 
evinces  qualities  not  so  well  defined  and  ascertained  in  any  poet  ancient 
or  modem.  He  possesses  both  compass  and  range  of  imaginntjqn  in  thj* 
respect,  that  may  enable  him  to  produce  a  continuous  poem  of  even 
higher  pretensions  than  any  he  has  yet  published  to  the  imAd,  but  he 
must  bevrare  that  he  never  attempts  to  travel  out  of  his  own  peeuliar 
sphere.    He  must  make  no  other  effort  to  illustrate  human  interasts  and 
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their  relationships.  Even  in  the  groiind  plan  of  his  long  and  somewhat 
powOTflil  dramatic  poem  which  he  entitles  *'  The  Tragic  Poem  of  Wold," 
the  peculiar  defects  of  Mr  Aird's  form  of  thinking  are  palpaUe.  The 
whole  plot  turns  upon  a  highminded  mother  condenming  to  death  her  only 
son  (and  he  too  a  son  distinguished  for  every  good  quality  both  of  heaid 
and  heart)  for  the  doubtful  violation  of  his  loyalty^  the  whole  story  being 
as  unnatural  and  horrible  as  it  is  possible  for  human  event  to  be.  Many 
men  personally  acquainted  with  Mr  Aird,  have  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment how  a  being  so  fiill  of  gentleness^  amiability,  and  genius,  can  de- 
light in  delineating  events  embodying  so  many  horrors.  But  we  our- 
selves think  quite  otherwise.  It  is  the  very  gentleness  of  Mr  Aird's 
nature  that  demands  the  horrible  to  fire  his  sympathies,  and  to  impart 
to  them  a  proper  strength  and  embodiment*  Had  he  been  more  fiery 
and  excitable,  the  common  occurrences  of  life  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  kindled  him  into  a  fire-flame,  awakening  all  the  generous  and 
noble  sympathies  and  sensibilides  of  his  nature.  We  cannot,  however, 
conclude  our  notice  of  Mr  Aird's  poems  without  specially  calling  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  one  which  has  particularly  arrested  our  attention, 
an  effort  of  four  pages  length  entitled  "  My  Mother's  Grave."  At  first 
sight,  this  exquisitely  b^utiful  production,  so  full  of  the  deepest  and 
sweetest  tenderness,  appears  at  variance  with  the  estimate  which  we  have 
given  of  Mr  Aird  as  a  poet  But  we  say,  no,  for  it  was  only  the  over- 
whelming fact  of  the  contemplation  of  his  mother's  grave,  like  the  horrible 
which  he  occasionally  delineates,  that  was  capable  of  bringing  into  vig- 
orous excitement  and  play  his  entire  moral  nature,  and  which  accordingly 
flows  out  in  these  beautiful  verses.  In  this  poem  indeed,  there  is  infi- 
nitely more  tenderness  and  imagination  than  passion  or  strong  feeling.  It 
has  its  origin  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  intuitions,  in  other  words, 
in  the  contemplation  of  what  his  mother  had  felt  and  done  for  him,  rather 
than  in  the  overwhehning  energy  of  his  own  passions  and  feelings.  It 
is  mainly  a  series  of  tender  and  beautifiil  contemplations  associated  with 
appropriate  imagery  rather  than  a  burst  of  feeling  or  emotion.  But  we 
have  more  than  exhausted  the  space  which  we  had  intended  to  devote 
to  Mr  Aird,  and  we  must  pass  on  to  the  next  subject  under  review. 

There  is  a  fact  that  has  excited  our  special  wonder  with  respect  to 
Scotland  and  the  sister  country,  that  Scotland  has  produced  more  genuine 
lyric  poets  than  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  and  that  England 
has  produced  fewer.  We  do  not  think  indeed  that  we  could  point  to  a 
single  lyric  that  has  emanated  from  the  English  mind  that  can  be  said 
to  bear  the  impress  of  genius.  That  England  has  ballads  of  a  respect- 
able kind  no  one  can  deny,  and  that  otherwise  she  has  produced  some  of 
the  highest  poetry  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  is  equally  certain. 
But  still  the  English  mind  has  never  produced  a  single  true  lyric.  It 
has  long  attempted,  but  never  succeeded,  in  cultivating  that  short,  terse, 
condensed  form  of  poem  which  merely  reflects  the  feelings,  sentiments, 
interests,  or  opinions  of  the  individud.  In  the  strict  lyric  it  is  the  ego 
or  individual  that  speaks  or  is  spoken  of.  Intellectiudly  the  field  of 
view  is  narrow,  but  there  is  always  considerable  depth  under  the  sur&ee. 
The  lyiie  poet  must  catch  the  peculiarities  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  in- 
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dividual  he  delineates.  He  must  have  taken  the  loundlngt  atid  aieer«' 
tained  the  depths  of  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  being*  other* 
wise  he  is  unfit  to  exercise  the  function  of  a  lyric  poet.  Bums,  of  course, 
stands  at  an  immeasurable  height  above  all  Scottish  lyrists.  He  may  be 
truly  regarded  as  the  greatest  lyric  poet  that  ever  lived ;  but  at  all 
events  he  is  the  broad^  brawny  type^  and  representative  of  the  Scottish 
mind.  There  is  no  feature  in  the  Scottish  character  which  Bums  does 
not  possess  in  an  intense  degree, — Whence  he  may  be  emphatically  styled 
the  genius  of  Scotland.  All  the  lyrical  writers  that  have  flourished 
since  Bums'  time  depicture  only  some  partial  or  peculiar  phase  of  Scottidi 
life  or  external  nature.  Ramsay  and  Fergusson  are  limited  even  in  their 
happiest  efforts,  to  a  delineation  of  local  manners,  and  that  too  circum- 
scribed to  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity.  Tannahill  sings  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  of  the  west  of  Scotland  under  every  aspect,  but  nothing  more, 
-^for  his  love  songs  teem  only  with  mawkish  sentimentalism.  And 
Hogg  paints  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  countrymen  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  blended  with  a  fine  sense  for  the  supernatural,  which  enables 
him  to  reach  no  deeper  nor  &rther  than  to  represent  a  few  of  the  wild 
and  romantic  superstitions  of  his  country.  But  the  question  now  arises, 
what  part  does  James  Ballantine  play,  and  what  niche  is  he  destmed  to 
fill  in  this  gallery  of  Scottish  genius  ? 

The  volume  before  us  sufficiently  attests  that  Mr  Ballantine  possesses 
all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  lyric  poet,  and  the  fact  that  his  songs 
are  sung  in  every  cottage  and  lordly  hall  in  Scotland  sufficiently  evinces 
the  genius  he  has  brought  to  the  subject.  Like  all  the  lyrical  writers 
both  before  and  after  the  times  of  Bums,  Mr  Ballantine  has  seized  upon 
and  cultivated  a  territory  which  had  not  previously  been  reclaimed,  and 
if  he  occasionally  trespasses  on  adjoining  domains,  he  always  acquits 
himself  in  a  most  workmanlike  and  creditable  manner.  Like  Words- 
worth, Mr  Ballantine  has  chosen  subjects  from  the  humblest  walks  of 
life,  and  these  he  decorates  and  renders  fascinating  by  the  powers  of  his 
genius.  His  song,  ''  Ilka  Blade  o'  Grass  keps  its  A  in  Drap  o'  Devf," 
embodies  a  piece  of  genuine  consolation  to  the  poor,  neglected,  or  unfor. 
tunate.  His  "  Wifie  come  Hame,"  is  a  beautiful  lyric,  expressive  of 
the  anticipations  of  a  fond  husband.  *'  The  Absent  Father,"  delineates 
the  glowing  hopes  of  childhood,  blended  with  the  affectionate  regards  of 
a  shepherd's  wife,  fondly  waiting  her  husband's  retum  from  the  moun- 
tarns  on  a  stormy  night.  "  Ye  maunna  skaith  the  Feckless,"  is  a 
nmple  and  admirable  picture  of  what  it  professes  to  be.  Mr  Ballantine 
is  equally  distinguished  for  the  peculiar  and  forcible  character  of  his 
humour.  His  "  Patie  the  Packman,"  "John  Thamson's  Cart,"  "  The 
Auld  Schule,"  "  My  Fiddle  and  Me,"  "  The  First  Grey  Hair,"  "  Ite  a 
Lang  Lane  that  hasna  a  Tumin',"  and  many  other  songs  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  afford  ample  testimony  to  the  power  of  Mr 
Ballantine's  genius  in  this  department.  Some  of  his  pure  English  pieces 
are  distinguished  by  much  beauty  both  of  thought  and  imager7,-~for 
example,  "  The  "Withered  Leaf,"  is  most  powerfiil  in  point  of  thought 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  in  expression ;  "  A  Love  Wreath"  is  a  most 
exquisite  production,  equal  to  anything  of  the  same  sort  by  Tennyson. 
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Throughout  Mr  Ballantine's  poems  the  chief  burden  of  his  song  is  to 
impart  consolation  to  the  poor>  the  weak^  the  distressed^  or  the  unfortu-* 
nate.  He  has  a  balm  for  every  sorrow  however  deep^  and  a  consolation, 
for  every  misfortune  however  overwhelming.  For  those  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  happiness  he  has  still  greater  happiness  in  store.  If  we  were 
required  to  fix  upon  Mr  Ballantine's  greatest  excellence^  for  which  he 
will  take  his  place  among  the  lyric  poets  of  Scotland^  we  should  say 
that  he  will  be  most  enthusiastically  hailed  as  the  infuser  of  hope  into 
the  ragged  child  of  poverty  and  the  neglected  denizens  of  society.  He 
penetrates  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  being,  and  records  with  a  faith- 
ful pen  their  most  secret  aspirations.  How  exquisitely  beautiful^  for 
example^  is  the  following  :-— 

"CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

"  The  bonnie,  bonnie  bairn,  sits  pokin*  in  the  ase, 
Glowerin'  in  the  fire  wi'  his  wee  round  face  ; 
Laughin'  at  the  fuffin'  low&— what  sees  he  there  ? 
Ha !  the  young  dreamer*s  biggin  castles  in  the  air ! 

"  His  wee  chubby  face,  an*  his  touzy  curly  pow, 
Are  laughin'  an'  noddin*  to  the  dc^in'  lowe, 
He*ll  brown  his  rosy  cheeks,  and  singe  his  sunny  hair, 
Glowrin'  at  the  imps  wi>  their  castles  in  the  air. 

''  He  sees  muckle  castles  towerin*  to  the  moon, 
He  sees  little  sodgers  pu'in*  them  a*  doun  ; 
Warlds  wbomling  up  an'  doun,  bleezin*  wi'  a  flare, 
Losh  I  how  he  loups,  as  they  glimmer  in  the  air. 

^'  For  a'  sae  safe  he  looks,  what  can  the  laddie  ken  ? 
He's  thinkin  upon  nacthing,  like  mony  mighty  men, 
A  wee  thing  mak*8  us  think,  a  sma*  thing  mak's  us  stare,— 
There  are  mair  folk  than  him  biggin'  castles  in  the  air. 

"  Sic  a  night  in  winter  may  weel  mak  him  cauld ; 
His  chin  ujpon  his  buffjr  band  will  soon  mak  him  auld  ; 
His  brow  is  brent  sae  braid,  oh  pray  that  Daddy  Care 
Wad  let  the  wean  alane  wi'  his  castles  in  the  air. 

"  Hell  glower  at  the  fire,  an'  he'll  keek  at  the  light ; 
But  mony  sparkling  stars  are  swallowed  up  by  r^ight ; 
Aulder  een  than  his  are  glamour'd  bv  a  glare, 
Hearts  are  broken— heads  are  turned— wi'  castles  in  the  air." 

This  and  other  pictures  of  childhood  evince  the  bent  of  Mr  Ballan. 
tine's  genius  and  whole  nature.  It  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  disinterested 
kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  purity  of  his  motives.  He  is  no  soft 
sweet  singer  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  to  minister  to  their  pride  or 
vanity,  but  on  the  contrary,  goes  boldly  into  the  poverty  stricken  dwel- 
lings of  the  deserted,  the  orphan,  or  the  forlorn  widow,  and  he  infusei 
consolation  and  hope  into  their  wounded  spirits,  and  cheers  them  on  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  better  days.  All  that  concerns  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  wretdied,  and  the  forlorn,  is  his  peculiar  care.  Such  indeed 
sppeui  to  us  to  be  the  mission  of  James  Ballantine,  and  God  speed  him 
in  his  truly  generous  and  hi^  minded  efforts. 
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We  CttDDot^  howerer,  eondude  thia  rapid  fiance  at  the  works  of  one 
of  oar  best  liying  Scottish  lyrists,  without  adding  to  the  speeimeQ 
abeady  selected,  another  equally  distinguished  for  its  simplicity  and 
power  of  the  peculiar  kind  possened  by  Mr  Ballantine. 

"  ILKA  BLADE  O*  GRASS  KEPS  ITS  AIN  DRAP  O'  DEW. 

^Confide  ye  aye  in  Providence,  for  Proridenoe  is  kind, 
An'  bear  ye  a'  life's  changes  wi^  a  calm  an'  trsnqnil  mind, 
Thooeh  prea^d  an*  hemmed  on  eyery  side,  hae  £uth  an'  ye'U  win  thivogfa, 
For  i&a  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

**  Gin  reft  tne  friends,  or  crest  in  lore,  as  whiles,  nae  doubt,  ye've  been, 
Grief  lies  deep  hidden  in  your  heart,  or  tears  flow  frae  your  een, 
Beliere  it  for  the  best,  and  trow  there^s  good  in  store  for  you. 
For  ilka  blade  o*  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

^  In  lang,  lang  days  o'  simmer,  when  the  dear  and  dudless  sky 
Refuses  ae  wee  drap  o*  rain  to  Nature  paroh*d  and  dry. 
The  genial  night  wi*  balmy  breath  eaurs  yerdure  spring  anew, 
An*  iJka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew. 

**  Sae,  lest  'mid  fortune  s  sunshine,  we  should  feel  ower  proud  an'  hie, 
An*  in  our  pride  forget  to  wipe  the  tear  frae  poortith*s  ee. 
Some  wee  dark  du£  o*  sorrow  come,  we  ken  na  whence  or  hoo, 
fiut  ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew." 

But  we  have  surely  both  sidd  and  quoted  enough  to  convince  our 
readers,  that  as  thinkers  and  poets,  James  Ballantine  differs  as  widely 
from  Thomas  Aird  as  Wordsworth  differs  from  Byron.  The  fine  high 
sense  for  the  supernatural  which  distinguishes  Aird,  marks  him  out  as  a 
poetical  type  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  his  country,  for  that  senti- 
ment had  not  previously  been  clearly  represented  by  any  Scottish  poet 
Although  Bums  had  painted  the  religious  character  of  the  Scottish  pea- 
santry  in  his  Cottai^s  Saturday  Night,  it  was  more  as  a  piece  of  external 
manners  than  as  a  psychological  picture  of  the  Scottish  mind.  Hogg 
evinced  the  possession  of  a  strong  sense  for  the  supernatural,  but  in  him 
it  reached  no  deeper  nor  extendi  &rther  than  to  enable  him  to  repro- 
duce the  fantastic  superstitions  that  floated  among  the  Scottish  peasantry. 
In  Aird  this  principle  takes  at  once  the  highest  religious  form,  and  he 
has  produced  at  least  two  poems,  the  perusal  of  which  is  more  odculated 
to  impress  the  reality  of  religious  truth  than  any  other  poem  in  the 
language.  Wherever  Mr  Aird  deals  with  simple  nature,  either  in  the 
regions  of  the  visible  or  invisible,  he  is  always  at  home ;  but  when  he 
trespasses  upon  the  domains  of  the  passions  or  human  sympathies,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is  somewhat  unfitted  to  the  task  although 
apparently  a  simple  one.  By  the  aboriginal  constitution  of  his  mind 
indeed  he  is  adapted  for  a  given  sphere,  and  he  ought  never  to  have 
travelled  out  of  it.  James  Ballantine  again  is  the  very  antipodes  of 
Thomas  Aird,  His  soul  warms  and  glows  with  human  sympathy^  and 
h\M  sensibilities  are  most  powerfully  awakened  by  the  weak,  the  poor, 
the  unprotected,  and  the  lowly.  He  penetrates  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  their  misery,  and  cheers  them  on  with  the  prospect  of  happier  times. 
Ballantine  thus  fills  up  a  gap  in  the  representation  of  Scottish  sentiment 
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and  character  which  had  till  he  appeared  no  poet.  Even  Bums  never 
impinged  for  a  moment  upon  this  territory.  Wordsworth  had  previously 
delineated  this  region  with  a  fine  poetical  and  philosophical  acumen^  hut 
he  never  once  attempted  to  warm  it  up  hy  the  sun  of  human  sympathy. 
Thus  James  Ballantine^  whatever  he  has  done  otherwise  as  a  poet,  (and 
we  think  even  that  is  not  a  little,)  has  lightened  up  a  gloomy  region 
where  previously  impenetrable  darkness  reigned,  and  although  he  had 
done  nothing  else,  his  name  must  go  down  the  stream  of  Scottish  history 
associated  with  this  one  great  achievement. 


MESMERISM  AND  THE  MEDICAL  FACULTY.^ 

That  the  singular  phenomena  exhibited  by  a  certain  state  of  the  nervous 
system,  known,  since  their  re-discovery  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  some 
80  years  ago,  by  the  name  of  Mesmerism,  are  fficts  in  nature  and  not 
delusions  of  the  imagination,  is  now  a  matter  settled  past  dispute.  That 
these  phenomena  were  well  known  and  extensively  acted  upon  by  the 
priesthood  of  Egypt  in  very  remote  ages  of  the  world's  history, — nay, 
that  in  fact  they  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  occult  mysteries  of  the 
worship  both  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  have  been  in  common 
use  in,  India  from  a  period  antecedent  to  ai>y  portion  of  her  recorded 
annals  up  to  this  day,  there  is  no  longer  any  question,  and  that  disco- 
veries which  have  engaged  the  attention  and  received  the  sanction  of 
such  men  as  Archbishop  Whately  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  are  not 
fitting  subjects  for  the  derisive  sneers  of  sceptics,  or  the  pooh-poohs  of 
reluctant  believers,  is  at  last,  we  believe,  admitted  on  all  hiwds,  so  that 
the  mere  fact  that  such  a  power  as  mesmerism  does  exist,  is  no  longer  a 
thing  which  can  admit  of  controversy. 

The  scientific,  metaphysic,  and  medical  worlds  having  unanimously 
concurred  in  this  opinion,  whence  does  it  come  that  so  many  books  still 
issue  fi*om  the  press  to  prove  what  seems  ''  a  foregone  conclusion."  The 
answer  to  this  question  does  not  appear  difficult  to  find,  and  comprehends 
itself  in  this,  "  that  the  Mesmerists  have  put  forth  claims  for  their 
science  which  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  verify,  and  that  the  extrava- 
gance of  these  claims  has  thrown  such  discredit  on  the  science  itself,  as 
to  deter  sober-minded  persons  from  investigating  a  subject  which  unques- 
tionably merits  consideration." 

Mr  Neilson  in  the  very  able  work  before  us,  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  accuses  the  Medical  Faculty  of  opposing  Mesmerism  on  the  very 
low  grounds  of  mere  pecuniary  interest ;  now,  besides  that  this  is  an 
accusation  which  it  would  be  quite  easy  and  justifiable  for  the  Faculty 
to  retort  upon  the  Mesmerists,  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  most  unwarrant- 
able assumption,  that  a  body  of  men  which  includes  within  it  a  greater 
amount  of  genius,  learning,  and  philanthropic  endeavour  than  any  other 
society  or  disss  of  men  now  existing,  and  which  has  ever  been  distin« 

^  Mesmerism  in  its  ReUtion  to  Healili  and  Disease,  and  the  meent  State  of 
Medicine.    By  WilHam  NeUaon,  Esq.    Edinburgh:  Shepherd  &  ElUot 
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guished  for  its  generosity  and  noble  disinterestedness  in  the  cause  of 
■ufTering  humanity^  could  be  actuated  by  such  an  unworthy  motiye,  and 
would  actually  ignore  or  suppress  truth  from  the  sordid  consideration 
that  its  publication  would  interfere  with  the  amount  of  their  fees. 
Throwing  dirt  never  convinced  any  man  of  any  thing,  and  we  conceive 
it  to  be  equally  beneath  a  man  of  Mr  Neilson's  proved  ability  and  of 
the  cause  he  advocates,  that  he  should  seek  to  mmntain  it  by  vulgar 
vituperation  and  undeserved  abuse.  We  scarcely  think  he  has  himself 
8  distinct  idea  of  the  deductions  necessarily  implied  in  his  wholesale  as- 
flervations  of  the  unprincipled  cupidity  which,  as  a  body,  he  imputes  to 
the  men  composing  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  this  country ;  but  in 
plain  terms  it  amounts  to  this :  ''  that  men  whose  integrity  has  never 
been  impeached,  men  of  the  most  distinguished  learning  and  scientific 
attainment,  and  men  above  all  who  have  won  the  esteem  and  admira* 
tion  of  the  world  (never  more  perhaps  than  at  this  moment)  by  their 
devotion — their  disinterested  devotion — in  alleviating  '  the  thousand  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,'  do  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  some  of  the  most 
curious  discoveries  modem  science  has  made,  r^use  a  proved  specific  for 
every  malady  the  human  frame  is  subject  to,  and  go  on  torturing  their 
victims  with  guess-work  and  experiments,  for  the  love  of  pounds,  shill- 
ings, and  pence."  Such  is  the  inevitable  deduction  to  be  dfrawn  from  his 
premiseB,»-and  as  it  is  a  deduction  to  which  we  can  by  no  means  Bub« 
scribe,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire  whether  the  inferences  he  puts 
.upon  certain  admissions  made  by  various  distinguished  physicians  them- 
selves, as  to  the  uncertainties  of  medical  science,  are  fairly  liable  to  the 
construction  he  has  put  upon  them.  The  first  chapter  of  his  book  is 
wholly  occupied  with  passages  from  the  writings  of  medical  men,  ai- 
knowledging,  with  the  humility  of  which  great  minds  alone  are  capable, 
that  all  their  knowledge  only  serves  to  shew  them  how  little  they  really 
know, — thus  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  **  out  of  their  own  mouths  to 
condemn  them."  But  does  any  man  doubt  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
because  its  promulgator  acknowledged  that  his  great  discoveries  made 
him  feel  but  like  a  child  picking  up  shells  on  the  sea  shore  ?  surely  not ; 
and  so  far  from  the  candid  confession  that  they  are  still  but  groping  in 
the  dark  in  their  scientific  researches,  made  by  these  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, weakening  our  reliance  on  either  their  knowledge  or  skill,  we 
conceive  it  to  be  an  additional  reason  for  accepting,  with  unquestioning 
faith,  what,  afler  laborious  and  anxious  study  they  give  to  us  as  esta- 
blished facts  in  medical  science  ;  for  he  who  admits  that  he  may  some- 
times be  wrong,  is  more  worthy  of  credit  when  he  asserts  what  he  knows 
from  his  own  experience  to  be  true,  than  the  man  who  boldly  assumes 
that  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions  his  opinion  must  be  the 
right  one.  We  confess  we  have  little  faith  in  those  men  who  speak  as 
*'  if  wisdom  would  die  with  them/' — much  in  those  who  at  the  end  of 
an  honourable  career  say  to  their  successors,  '^  by  much  labour  and  care- 
ful study  we  have  got  thus  far,  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  next  step.** 

The  chapter  entitled  *'  The  Faculty  and  Novelties,"  is  devoted  to  an 
exposition  of  the  denunciations  fulminated  at  various  periods  by  the 
Faculty  against  discoveries  in  medical  science,  which  have  afterwvds 
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been  freely  admitted  and  uniyersally  adopted  in  their  practice,  from 
whence  it  is  very  fairly  argued,  that  the  opposition  of  physicians  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  claims  of  Mesmerism  are  not 
founded  on  reason.  Granted  at  once,  but  not  so  the  inference  Mr  Neilson 
seems  to  think  must  necessarily  follow,  that  their  opposition  always 
arises  from  a  &ctious  spirit,  or  considerations  of  self-interest,  and  is 
therefore  worthy  of  no  respect.  Repudiating  entirely  the  idea  of  the 
mean  motives  which  Mr  Neilson  has  somewhat  hastily  ascribed  to  them, 
we  must  unhesitatingly  profess  our  opinion,  that  this  caution  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  in  receiving  any  new  dogma  that  may  be  enunciated, 
IS  simply  a  conscientious  fulfilment  of  the  very  heavy  responsibilities 
that  lie  upon  them  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  health,  and  the  only 
guarantee  the  public  can  have  against  the  pretensions  of  empiricism ;  and 
80  far  from  condemning  the  Faculty  for  its  slow  belief,  and  the  necessity 
of  long  and  practical  experience  of  the  benefit  derivable  from  what  are 
set  forth  as  new  discoveries,  to  secure  their  acceptance  as  facts  in  medi- 
cine—we conceive  these  to  be  but  fresh  claims  to  our  confidence,  and 
the  best  assurance  we  can  have  that  whatever  is  admitted  in  their  prac- 
tice has  the  sanction  of  certain  success  to  recommend  it  to  our  &vour. 
Mr  Neilson  contends,  that  even  admitting  that  a  certain  mode  of  medical 
treatment  has  been  successful  in  one  case,  it  is  not  therefore  sure  that  it 
will  be  so  in  any  other,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  all  the  conditions 
requisite  for  cure  by  the  same  means  can  be  found  in  any  two  indivi- 
duals, and  that  though  the  disease  treated  may,  to  all  appearance,  be 
identical  in  two  patients,  yet  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  some  condi. 
tion  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the  treatment,  and  which  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  practitioner  to  detect,  may  effectually  baffle  all 
his  calculations,  and  prevent  cure.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  &ct,  which 
we  see  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting,  what  does  it  all  amount  to, 
but  that  Medicine  and  Mesmerism  in  such  respects  are  exactly  on  a  foot- 
iii&'^^oi'  ^bat  Mr  Neilson  adduces  as  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of 
medical  practice,  is  a  plea  we  have  heard  set  forth  hundreds  of  times  by 
Mesmerists  to  excuse  the  failure  of  their  own  experiments.  "  The  ne- 
cessary  conditions  have  not  been  observed;"  "something  must  have 
interfered  with  the  experiment"  Yes  I  and  this  something  is  quite  as 
inscrutable  to  the  Mesmerist,  and  renders  his  practice  quite  as  uncertain 
as  the  secret  cause  which  makes  the  exhibition  of  a  particular  medicine 
beneficial  in  one  case  and  ineffectual,  perhaps  baneful,  in  another,  is  to 
the  doctor. 

To  tell  the  truth,  we  think  it  a  pity  Mr  Neilson  has  abused  the  Fa- 
culty,— he  gains  notlung  to  his  cause  by  it,  rather,  we  should  think, 
strengthened  what  prejudice  may  exist  against  it,  and  (his  reasoning  on 
the  subject  not  being  always  quite  logical,)  weakened  hb  own  influence 
as  a  witness  in  its  favour.  He  writes,  however,  with  such  thorough 
conviction,  that  it  is  clear  his  vehement  denunciations  proceed  neither 
from  malice,  nor  aily  real  feeling  that  physicians  in  general  are  so  base, 
ungenerous,  or  guilty  as  his  writings  would  make  out,  but  rather  from 
a  very  excusable  impatience,  that  other  people  cannot  see  and  understand 
"  what  appears  so  very  jdun  to  himself.     We  give  him  credit  for  the  most 
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honest  belief  in  all  he  adduces ;  but  as  he  himself  allows  there  are  many 
things  in  Mesmerism  which  are  '*  hard  to  be  understood,"  he  ought  to 
admit  too  that  others  may  also  very  honestly  misbelieve^  and  that  no 
Uame  is  attachable  to  a  man  for  refusing  credence  to  that  of  which  his 
reason  cannot  be  satisfied.     We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  would  Mes- 
merists, instead  of  spending  their  strength  on  proving  that  {he  Faculty 
are  wrong,  confine  themselves  to  proving  that  they  themselves  are  right, 
their  science  would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  finding  acceptance  with 
the  sober-minded  of  the  community.     Vex  populi,  vox  Dei ; — it  is 
the  universal  belief  that  that  is  a  bad  cause  which   requires   to  be 
upheld  by  a  violation  of  the  law  which  "  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  if  Mr  Neilson  has  no  better  argument  on  which  to 
rest  the  claims  of  his  favourite  science  than  that  the  Medical  Faculty 
are  all  knaves  or  fools,  it  has  not  long  to  live.     The  truth  is,  he  has 
allowed  his  zeal  to  outrun  his  discretion,  and  thereby  laid  himself  opoi 
to  a  charge  of  a  want  of  candour  and  fairness,  which,  looking  from  his 
point  of  view,  we  are  quite  sure  he  does  not  merit,  but  which  must  in- 
evitably  tell  against  him.     And  this  we  much  regret,  as  being  a  man  of 
education,  and  a  Mesmerist  of  much  experience,  his  position  as  a  gentle- 
man placed  him  beyond  all  suspicion  as  a  mere  quack,  and  entitled  him 
to  be  listened  to  with  the  deference  and  attention  which  is  sure  to  engage 
interest.     Much  discredit  has  been  thrown  upon  Mesmerism  by  its  hav- 
ing  been  practised  as  a  matter  of  amusement  by  ignorant  persons,  and 
ptUl  more  by  the  imitation  of  its  effects  in  many  instances,  having  served 
as  a  means  of  gross  imposture, — and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that 
men  who  had  a  reputation  either  to  win  or  to  lose,  should  hang  back 
from  lending  their  countenance  to  a  system  in  which  firaud  was  so  pos- 
sible, and  so  firequently  detected.     We  believe  this  to  have  been  the 
chief  reason  why  the  Medical  Faculty  in  general  have  not  given  the  sub- 
ject  such  attention  as  it  undoubtedly  merits,— ahd  we  hope  now  that  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  has  passed  away,  and  that  quacks  and  conjurors 
can  no  longer  make  a  winning  game  of  pretended  Mesmeric  exhibitions, 
the  com  may  be  separated  from  the  chaff  in  the  controversy,  and  a  seri- 
ous investigation  of  its  merits  entered  upon  by  persons  duly  qualified  to 
conduct  it.     The  great  Creator  does  nothing  uselessly,  nor  bestows  upon 
His  creatures  any  power  that  He  does  not  mean  them  to  exercise,  and 
surely  it  would  not  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 
beings  of  His  hand,  with  a  reverent  and  teachable  spirit  to  endeavour  to 
discover  what  was  His  beneficent  design  in  conferring  upon  mankind  the 
strange  influence  which  by  Mesmeric  action  we  all,  at  times,  are  enabled 
to  exercise  upon  one  another.     It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  whose 
names  as  physicians  command  public  confidence,  would  view  the  matter 
in  this  serious  light,  and  give  the  world  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  for 
80  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  Faculty  choose  to  ignore  or  lau^  at  the 
pretensions  of  Mesmerism,  whatever  beneficial  effects  may  be  derivable 
fi:om  it  must  be  restricted  in  their  operation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  all  Mesmerists  will  have  a  right  to  say  as  Mr  Neilson  has  said, 
"  you  have  refused  to  examine,  you  are  not  entitled  to  judge." 

In  London,  where  every  innovation  upon  established  medical  routine 
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is  BO  stoutly  combated,  it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  Dr  Elliotson  should 
stand  almost  alone  among  his  brethren  as  an  advocate  for  Mesmerism  ; 
but  we  confess  it  does  seem  astonishing  that  in  Edinburgh*  where  the 
use  of  chloroform  was  first  introduced,  and  instantaneously  adopted,  and 
where,  at  this  moment,  a  professor  of  the  university  is  inculcatmg  the 
novel  doctrine,  that  instead  of  bleeding  a  man  labouring  under  inflamma* 
tion,  he  ought  to  be  highly  fed.  Mesmerism  has  never  found  &voar 
with,  nor  indeed  got  fair  play  from,  medical  men.  The  foremost  amongst 
them  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  once  to  go  in  a  body  to  de- 
tect and  expose  a  miserable  conjuror  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
rage  for  Mesmerism  then  prevalent,  to  gull  the  public  by  the  exhibHion 
of  a  pretendent  clairvoyante,  and  seemed  to  think  that  their  having  done 
80,  must  be  a  final  blow  to  Mesmerism ;  nay,  we  understand  that  some 
of  them  are  so  uncandid  as  to  quote  this  very  case  to  their  pupils  still  as 
an  evidence  of  the  fallacy  or  falsehood  of  the  whole  system.  Now  first 
giving  it  as  our  humble  opinion  that  the  detection  of  the  poor  juggler  wai 
a  matter  more  fitting  a  body  of  policemen  than  of  learned  doctors,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  question  the  fact  that  men  of  their  sagacity  for  a 
moment  believed  that  such  an  exposure  could  or  did  do  any  real  damage 
to  the  cause  of  Mesmerism.  It  proved,  what  nobody  doubted,  that  its 
effects  could  be  simulated ;  but  it  would  be  quite  as  just  (and  the  doc- 
tors are  'cute  enough  to  know  it,)  that  the  detection  of  the  bread  pills 
and  coloured  water  of  any  travelling  Dalcamara  should  bring  the  phar« 
macopssia  and  practice  of  the  Edinburgh  physicians  into  disrepute,  as 
that  such  a  case,  or  a  thousand  such  cases,  should  invalidate  the  legiti- 
mate claims  of  Mesmerism.  It  may  be  perceived  fi'om  what  we  have 
said,  that  we  think  there  are  &ult8  on  both  sides  in  this  matter, — the 
Mesmerists  in  attributing  mean  and  evil  motives  to  the  Faculty  in  their 
opposition, — the  Faculty  in  treating  the  Mesmerists  with  a  gross  want 
of  candour  in  some  instances,  and,  in  general,  with  an  assumption  of 
contemptuous  hauteur,  which  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  assuredly  will  do 
nothing  in  retarding  the  spread  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  error.  In- 
numerable works  on  the  subject  have  been  published  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  by  men  whose  standing  and  learning  entitle  their 
opinions  to  respect :  we  know  of  none  that  have  been  written  on  the 
other  side,  and  though  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Faculty  are  right  in 
being  cautious  in  receiving  testimony,  and  in  not  hastily  adopting  every 
new  theory  that  presents  itself,  we  think  they  are  hound  carefully 
and  Bcient&cally  to  investigate  a  practice  which  they  are  not  slack  at 
denouncing  as  mischievous,  and  authoritatively  to  enunciate  a  warning 
to  the  public  against  what  many  of  them  avow  has  vastly  increased  the 
population  of  our  lunatic  asylums,  if  they  seriously  believe  such  to  be  the 
fact.  Their  silence  gives  reason  for  the  supposition  that  they  are  either 
not  sincere  in  their  disbelief,  or  that  they  are  culpably  negligent  of  the 
great  interests  confided  to  them,  neither  opinion  being  one  which  is  likely 
to  enhance  the  influence  they  possess  over  the  public  mind. 

It  is  unfortunate^  we  think,  that  almost  all  the  works  on  mesmerism 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  make  scarcely  any  attempt  scientifically 
to  exj^ain  its  action,  but  confine  themselves  to  recording  multitudes  of 
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cures  and  cases,  many  of  which,  without  anything  to  support  them  but 
mere  assertion,  it  must  be  confessed  require  a  yery  strong  faith  in  the 
veracity,  soimd  judgment,  and  clear-headedness  of  the  narrator,  to  be- 
lieve.    We  know  mesmerists  are  fond  of  quoting  Reichenbach  on  the 
Od  force,  to  prove  how  scientifically  the  matter  has  been  enquired  into 
and  proved,  but  this  we  do  not  think  they  have  any  right  to  do.    Rei- 
chenbach never  positively  declared  himself  a  mesmerist ;  and  though  he 
admitted  that  there  might  be  some  affinity  between  the  subject  of  his 
reiearches  and  animal  magnetism,  he  carefully  forbore  to  identify  them 
and  his  work,  which — with  all  its  learned  technology  is  but  a  very  fanciful 
affiur  afler  all, — is  strictly  confined,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  ''  Researches 
on  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Heat,  Light,  Crystallization,  and  Chemi(»d 
Attraction,  in  their  Relation  to  the  Vital  Force."     It  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  Reichenbach's  patients  were  not  charged  with  the  od  by  ant- 
mo/  agency,  but  by  common  magnets  and  crystals,  and  that  according 
to  the  Baron  their  abnormal  condition  was  produced  by  their  peculiar 
Ruiceptibility  to  ordinary  electric  influences,  and  not  by  nerve  force  pro- 
jected from  one  human  body  into  another,  and  that  the  system  he  denred 
to  establish  was  entirely  based  on  the  theory  of  polarity.     The  only 
writer  we  know  who  has  laid  down  any  reasonable  hypothesis  for  suppos- 
ing the  existence  of  such  a  force  as  a  therapeutic  truth  is  Dr  Esdule,  whose 
theory  is  not  only  ingenious,  but  it  must  be  allowed  highly  presumable. 
His  argument  is,  that  as  there  exists  a  contagion  of  disease,  reasoning 
by  analogy,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  exists  also  a  contagion  of 
health, — that  if  by  contact  with  one  person  we  may  be  stricken  with 
sickness,  so  our  contact  with  another  may  restore  us  to  perfect  sanity. 
Can  any  one  suggest  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  ^     We  believe 
not ;  seriously  asking  ourselves  the  question,  we  shall  find  the  candid 
answer  to  be  *'  No, — only  we  have  never  thought  of  it  before."     This 
contagion  of  health  then  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  mesmerists  rest 
their  claim,  and  we  think  that  analogically  they  are  quite  entitled  to 
take  it  for  granted,  but  we  do  not  think  them  entitled  to  presume  that 
it  is  universally  efficacious,  for  as  all  persons  are  not  liable  to  the  con- 
tagion of  disease,  we  are  to  presume  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  we 
have  admitted  the  validity  of  Dr  Esdaile's  argument,  that  all  persons 
are  not  susceptible  of  the  contagion  of  health.     This  consideration  we 
think  should  have  deterred  the  mesmerists  from  putting  forth  the  extra- 
vagant claims  they  have  done,  to  the  imiversal  and  omnipotent  power 
of  their  science  as  a  curative,  claims  which,  until  something  of  their  ex- 
travagance be  abated,  will  never  be  admitted  by  the  sober  thinking  per- 
tion  of  the  community,  without  whose  sanction  no  system  can  long 
maintain  its  ground.     The  usual,  but  not  invariable  action  of  the  mee- 
meric  process  is  to  make  the  patient  fall  asleep,  or  into  the  mesmeric 
trance,  during  which  the  action  of  the  senses  is  either  perverted,  or  alto* 
gather  suspended,  and  the  real  phenomena  of  somnambulism,  and  the 
alleged  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  take  place.     That  mesmerism  may 
act  as  an  ansesthetic  agent  no  physician  would  now  dispute, — ^there  are 
thousands  of  well-authenticated  cases  to  prove  it.    Such  being  the  fact, 
the  mesmerists  are  indignant  that  the  Faculty  should  postpone  its  use  to 
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that  of  chloroform,  the  use  of  which  is  not  in  every  case  safe,  and  which 
the  possibility  of  its  adulteration  renders  in  all  cases  somewhat  dan- 
gerous. In  this  indignation  we  cannot  share.  The  mesmerists  them* 
aelyes  allow  that  their  experiments  are  not  always  successful,  that  they 
do  sometimes  produce  disagreeable  consequences,  and  that  in  general  they 
are  very  tedious.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  taking  all  possible 
precautions  against  adulteration,  the  Faculty  should  prefer  an  agent  whose 
action  is  so  much  more  sure  and  speedy  as  chloroform  ?  How  many  a 
brave  fellow  must  have  been  lost  in  the  late  war,  had  the  dressing  of  his 
wounds,  or  the  amputation  of  his  shattered  limbs  waited  upon  the  tedious 
chance  of  his  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness  by  mesmerism. 
We  say  this  to  shew  that  it  is  not,  as  its  advocates  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, applicable  (and  the  best  appliance)  in  all  possible  cases,  although 
to  some  we  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  very  suitable.  The  Faculty  does 
not  deny  that  the  mesmeric  process  in  most  cases  produces  unconscious- 
ness to  pain,  they  are  only  at  issue  with  the  mesmerists  as  to  what  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  producing  this  state  of  insensibility  ;  and  we  must 
confess  that  mesmerists  have  so  mixed  up  the  metaphysieal  with  the 
medical  view  of  the  matter, — their  theories  and  evidence  are  so  conflict- 
ing, and  there  is  so  much  in  their  system  unascertained  (we  believe  un- 
ascertainable),  that  we  think  they  are  to  be  excused  for  not  acknowledg- 
ing it  until  it  be  placed  on  a  surer  basis, — though  at  the  same  time  we 
hold  they  are  not  to  be  excused  for  insisting  it  is  all  a  delusion,  without 
their  taking  both  time  and  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fact.  The  mes- 
merists declare  that  the  mesmeric  trance,  and  all  mesmeric  cures,  are 
accomplished  by  an  imponderable  fluid  passing  from  one  human  body 
into  another,  and  that  this  fluid  is  projected  from  the  one  to  the  other 
by  the  eye  or  the  fingers  of  the  mesmeriser.  The  doctors  altogether 
deny  the  existence  of  this  nerve  force,  and  maintain  that  the  abnormal 
condition  of  mesmeric  sensatives  is  occasioned  by  exhaustion  or  congestion 
of  the  brain,  produced  by  a  weariness  from  long  gazing  at  one  object. 
We  have  something  to  say  to  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  we  think 
that  until  both  parties  shall  have  replied  satisfactorily  to  our  objections, 
neither  can  claim  the  victory.  If  the  doctors  object  that  the  mesmerists 
cannot  in  any  tangible  manner  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  force,  we 
say  that  neither  can  they  disprove  it.  They  know  positively  of  the 
existence  of  something,— as  mysterious  in  its  operation,  as  impalpable  to 
the  outward  sense,  as  little  subject  to  the  exposition  of  the  dissecting 
knife,  as  subtle  in  its  passage  from  one  individual  to  another,-— as  this  im- 
ponderable od  force,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  for  a  moment  doubts  the 
reality  of  its  existence ;  why  then  should  they  refuse  credence  to  that, 
because  they  can  neither  see  it  with  their  eyes  nor  handle  it  with  their 
hands  f  Can  any  of  them  accoimt  for  the  &ct  which  they  all  admit, 
that,  escaping  contagion  themselves,  they  can  yet  convey  it  to  others  ? 
None  of  them  ever  have  done  so,  and  until  they  do>  they  are  certainly 
not  entitled  to  sneer  at  the  theory  of  the  mesmerists,  for  if  the  actuality 
of  one  inponderable,  subtle  essence,  perfectly  inappreciable  by  observa- 
tion, be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  denying  the  positive  actua- 
lity of  another;  the  difference  between  them  is  simply  this,  that  the 
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pretence  of  the  one  bat  forced  ittelf  into  belief,  the  presence  of  the  otbenr 
it  not  yet  definitely  tupported  by  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  orereome 
^position^  though  we  think  properly  ecmducted  it  might  be  nciade  to* 
There  denial  it  a  pointlets  weiqpon^ — a  mneh  better  argument  en  the 
medical  tide  of  the  question  it  the  fact  asserted  hj  ib»  metmeriitt^  and 
tupported  by  fiurtt  that  may  be  made  patent  to  any  one't  ofaeerratiniy 
that  the  mesmeric  ttate  is  frequently  produced  by  the  sentitiye  looking 
with  attention  at  inanimate  objects,  or  by  the  will  of  the  mesmerist, 
without  any  contact  whatever,  even  with  walls  between  them.     Now  in 
these  catet  no  nerve  foree  is  or  can  be  projected  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  the  mesmerists  have  never  given  any  clear  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  that  being  accomplished  without  any  material  agency,  which  they  aver 
it  nothing  but  a  material  agency,  however  imponderable.     Again,  the 
opponents  of  the  science  allege,  that  the  series  of  phenomena  presented 
by  what  is  called  phreno-mesmerism,  mesmeric  lucidity,  and  clairvoy- 
ance, are  neither  more  nor  less  than  vivid  dreaming  suggested  by  ques- 
tions put  to  the  somnambulist, — as  in  ordinary  sleep  a  straih  of  music, 
or  any  other  sound  striking  the  half- conscious  sense,  will  awaken  a  train 
of  thought  which  will  colour  common  dreaming ;  but  this  thory,  though 
l^usible  enough,  will  by  no  means  aceount  &r  the  well  authenticated 
met,  that  a  mesmeric  sensitive  often  answers  to  the  thoughts  of  a  person 
in  the  next  room,  without  any  questions  being  put  at  all,  and  will  easily 
discern  the  taste,  smell,  &c.,  of  anything  eaten  or  smelt  at  by  persons 
placed  en  rapport  with  them.     We  purposely  abstain  from  touching 
upon  the  more  hidden  mysteries  of  the  science  as  exhibited  in  clairvoy- 
ance,— which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  of  tuch  very  rare  occurrence,  at  to  put 
it  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  called  in  evidence  at  will,  but  the  other 
more  ordinary  phenomena  can  be  tested  by  almost  any  body,  and  as- 
suredly the  theory  of  suggested  dreaming  does  not  account  for  them. 
This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  belongs  more  properly  to  the  science 
of  mind  than  matter,  and  our  business  is  with  the  doctors  alone.     They 
tell  us  that  the  mesmerist  produces  his  effects  by  so  exhausting  the  at- 
tention of  his  patient  as  to  cause  congestion  of  the  brain,  thereby  doing 
serious  damage  to  that  organ.     Now  we  should  like  them  to  tell  us  how 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  what  they  call  congestion,  ensuing  from  worn-out 
attention,  can  be  produced  (as  we  have  ourselves  proved  a  hundred  times) 
in  the  course  of  a  minute,  by  nmply  placing  the  hand  over  the  eyes  ci 
the  patient,«-and  how  brains,  which  have  required  the  most  tedious 
process  to  congest  them,  can  be  unamgeeted  by  a  few  backward  paswt 
of  the  mesmerist's  hand,  or  a  breath  or  two  fix)m  his  mouth  f    Could 
they  cure  congestion  of  the  brain  as  speedily  and  by  as  simple  means? 
And  yet,  if  they  admit  congestion  it  produced  by  the  metmeric  procett, 
they  can  tcarcely  deny  what  almott  every  one  hat  witneited,  tnat  the 
patient  it  restored  to  the  normal  condition  by  the  meant  we  ttate.     We 
do  not  remember  that  thete  questions  have  ever  been  put  point  blank  to 
the  Faculty,  and"  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  vast  importance  that  they  ^ould 
be.     The  vast  majority  of  the  writert  on  metmeritm  are  ncn-profetnonal, 
and  seduced  by  the  fiiscinating  nature  of  the  study,  they  tear  into  the 
realms  of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  trifle  with  a  sort  of  idle  diletan- 
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titm  over  the  curious  ejff^ecta  of  mesmerism,  instead  of  scientifically  in« 
vestigating  its  cause,  and  as  all  the  metaphysical  enquiry  in  the  worid 
can  never  arrive  at  any  assured  fact,  the  doctors  are  willing  enough  to 
leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  this  uncertain  region  into  which 
they  are  not  bound  to  follow,  in  order  to  avoid  answering  questions  con- 
nected with  their  own  science  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  them 
to  answer.  To  do  any  real  good  they  must  come  down  fitnn  the  clouds 
and  gain  a  footing  upon  earth,  for  it  is  in  matter  the  foundation  of  their 
science  must  be  laid,  whatever  spiritual  superstructure  may  afterwards 
be  raised  upon  it.  It  is  with  bodies,  not  with  spirits,  that  physicians 
deal ;  mesmerists  must  stick  strictly  to  the  theraupeutic  part  of  their 
subject,  if  they  would  gain  their  attention ;  to  tell  them  that  they  can 
make  people  eat  and  dnnk,  dance  and  sing,  in  their  sleep,  is  mere  child- 
ish trifling.  Let  them  cast  all  this  aside  at  least  for  the  present,  and 
strongly  insisting  upon,  and  incontrovertibly  proving,  the  sanative  power 
of  mesmerism,  call  upon  them  to  explain  why  the  nerves  being  so  acted 
upon,  such  results  ensue.  If  they  answer,  '*  it  is  all  the  effect  of  imagi- 
nation," in  heaven's  name  let  us  at  once  dismiss  them,  and  trust  to  ima- 
gination  for  the  future,— her  mode  of  cure  is  certainly  pleasanter  than 
theirs,  and  if  it  be  nothing  but  fancy  it  can  do  us  no  harm,  as  some  of 
them  allege  mesmerism  does.  When  Dr  Simpson  declared  that  the 
small  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  Dr  E^aile's  practice  '*  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  history  of  surgery,"  we  conceive  he 
was  bound  to  let  the  public  know  the  fact,  and  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  miiucle,  whether  he  attributed  it  to  the 
skill  of  Dr  Esdaile  as  an  operator,  to  the  effect  of  climate,  (all  the  opera- 
tions having  been  performed  in  India),  or  to  the  soothing  influence  of 
the  mesmeric  treatment  under  which  they  were  brought  to  such  a  happy 
issue.  A  vast  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  deaths  under  surgical  opera- 
tion is  a  matter  which  concerns  every  body,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Dr  Esdaile  has  not  taken  some  more  public  way  of  intimat- 
ing it  than  in  writing  articles  on  the  subject  to  medical  journals,  the 
riding  of  which  is  entirely  confined  to  medical  men,  or  even  the  publi. 
cation  of  a  mesmeric  work,  the  perusal  of  such  being  confined  to  a  still 
more  limited  circle.  We  feel  convinced  that  the  right  method  for  the 
mesmerists  to  pursue,  is  for  some  man  of  well  known  professional  ability, 
such  as  Dr  Esdaile,  to  come  to  Edinburgh  (acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
medical  school  in  the  world),  and  there  publicly  detail  his  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  subject,  more  especially  inviting  the  students  of  medicine 
to  attend  his  expositions,  and  calling  upon  them  to  test  their  truth  by  ex- 
periment. We  fear  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
the  present  generation  of  physicians  to  the  science,  for  exonerating  them 
entirely  from  "  sheer  wicKedness"  in  it  (as  Mr  Neilson  with  more  can. 
dour  than  consistency  does  himself),  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  they 
are  so  stronsly  prcnudiced  against  it,  that  it  is  only  to  the  young  we  can 
look  for  its  impartial  consideration.  We  are  well  aware  that  Dr  Elliot- 
son  invites  the  Faculty  to  test  its  truth  by  visiting  his  mesmeric  hospital, 
but  then  the  Faculty  neglects  or  refuses  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
them,  and  London  is  such  a  huge  place,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest 
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.  chance  of  even  any  considerable  portion  of  its  masses  being  moTed  t« 
interest  in  such  a  subject.  In  a  comparatiyely  small  and  highly  intelU- 
gent  community  like  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  chance  of  engaging  popular 
attention  to  it  is  much  greater.  Indeed,  public  curiosity  on  the  subject 
was  awakened  here  from  the  first,  and  has  never  slept,  and  if  the  science 
has  made  little  progress  amcmgst  us,  it  is  rather  because  it  has  never  been 
expounded  by  any  one  (Dr  Gregory  excepted,  who,  as  was  natural,  has 
treated  it  rather  as  a  chemist  than  a  pathologist)  who  carried  wei^t 
enough  along  with  them  to  command  attention  or  insure  confidonce,  thisn 
fiY>m  any  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  community.  With  the  one  excep- 
tion we  have  named,  the  lecturers  on  mesmerism  who  have  appeared  in 
Edinburgh  have  been  adventurers  whom  nobody  knew  anything  about, 
for  the  most  part  illiterate  and  vulgar  persons,  though  several  of  them 
have  possessed  considerable  natural  ability,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that 
this  is  a  class  of  men  under  whose  auspices  science  is  not  likely  to  make 
progress.  It  is  true,  several  men  whose  position  and  education  command 
respect,  have  written  on  the  subject,  but  few  people  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  works  of  this  nature, — and  even  to  those  who  do,  these  writings 
set  ford)  the  mysteries  rather  than  offer  any  explanation  of  the  science. 
Hr  Neilson  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  what  is  already  known  on  the 
subject ;  nor  indeed  does  this  at  all  seem  to  be  the  aim  of  his  work,  the 
purpose  of  which  seems  rather  to  be  to  expose,  and  call  attention  to  the 
illiberal  prejudices  of  the  medical  profession  than  to  convince  the  unlearned 
of  the  nghteouB  claims  of  mesmerism.  This  he  certainly  has  done  in 
the  clearest  and  most  able  manner,  and  although  we  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  the  motive  of  the  opposition  of  the  Faculty  is  self-interest,  we 
yet  think  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  shewing 
what  hard  battles  every  great  fact  in  medicine  has  had  to  fight  for  its 
acceptance  with  the  profession.  We  think  his  work  especially  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  enterprise  of  young  medical  men,— the  only  diffi- 
culty will  be  to  get  them  to  read  it,  they  having  been  educated  in  the 
prejudices  of  their  elders,  and  generally  holding  it  infra  dig,  to 
appear  to  countenance  the  pretensions  of  mesmerists  at  all.  We  respect* 
fuDy  suggest  that  a  few  lectures,  detailing  something  of  his  own  practice 
and  experience,  and  without  any  exhtUHon  of  patientt,  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  to  draw  their  attention  to  it,  for  we  believe  it  has 
only  to  be  propounded  by  a  man  of  sense,  in  a  sober,  business  like  way, 
to  find  ready  accepCance  with  enquiring  minds.  We  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  exhibition  of  mesmeric  sensitives  upon  public  platforms  has 
been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the  science,  the  public  generally 
being  so  little  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  or  respectability  of  the  cohibitor, 
as  to  treat  him  always  rather  as  a  juggler  than  a  man  of  science  ;*-in 
consequencoi  the  first  conditions  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ments have  been  violated,  and  they  have  very  usually  ended  amid  up- 
roar and  dissatisfiu:tion. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  Mr  Neilson  makes.no  allusion  in  his 
work  to  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  establish  a  mesmeric  hospital 
in  this  city,  an  attempt  which  it  is  much  to  be  desired  should  prove  suc- 
cessful, but  which  has  little  chance  of  being  so,  until  it  be  undertaken 
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by  parties  better  accredited  than  those  who  are  principally  engaged  in  it 
at  present.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  would  he  fatal  to  any  science,  that 
every  unknown  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  is  competent  to  become  its  pro- 
fessor, and  this  is  a  doctrine  the  mesmerists  most  suicidally  persist  in 
promulgating  and  upholding.  Until  they  reverse  their  decision  on  this 
point,  they  can  never  expect  their  theory  to  rise  into  the  dignity  of  an 
acknowledged  science,  nor  its  practitioners  to  be  recognised  as  anything 
more  than  mere  experimenters.  Mr  Neilson  has  taken  one  step  in  the 
ri^t  direction,  by  declaring  it  imsafe  for  the  inexperienced  to  practise 
the  art ;  he  has  tt^en  another  in  confining  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
its  sanative  qualities, — and  we  hope  he  will  yet  take  a  third,  in  pressing 
bis  own  experience  of  these  upon  the  attention  of  the  community  and 
the  Faculty,  by  a  more  public  appeal  than  even  his  work  admits  of  his 
doing.  By  his  long  experience  in  the  practice,  and  his  careful  study  of 
the  effects  of  mesmerism,  he  is  well  qualified  to  be  its  advocate,  while 
his  evident  enthusiasm  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  sincerity,  and  firmly 
believing  that  the  Creator  has  some  purpose  to  serve  by  it,  and  that  it  is 
destined  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  lurther  developement  of  both  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  man  than  has  yet  been  made,  we  heartily 
bid  him  God  speed  in  the  enterprise  on  which  has  entered. 


"THE  BAVARIA,  THE  LARGEST  OF  MODERN 
STATUES  r  ITS  CASTING,  ERECTION,  AND  PRE- 
SENT APPEARANCE. 

A  description  of  some  of  the  great  modem  Statues  would  be  one  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  to  describe  them  in  a  single  article,  many  individ* 
usds  may  suppose  practicable,  but  if  those  who  are  of  this  opinion  will 
consider  the  nature  of  such  a  subject,  they  will  at  once  admit  it  to  be 
impossible. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  the  modem  statues  in  Britain.  They 
could  certainly  be  described  briefly,  but  then  it  would  be  a  comical  and 
not  a  useful  and  instmctive  description ;  should  any  one  doubt  this,  let 
him  try  faithfully  to  describe  any  of  our  modem  statues,  one  or  two  ex- 
cepted, without  smiling  or  making  others  smile,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  so 
doing,  then  we  will  grant  that  our  assertion  is  incorrect.  Those  who  re* 
nde  in  or  who  have  visited  London,  must  have  oflen  observed  the  large 
Statue  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  top  of  the  arch  forming  the  en- 
trance to  Hyde  Park ;  what  their  feelings  were  on  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time,  of  course  we  cannot  describe,  but  this  we  can  say,  that  it  made 
us  laugh  most  heartily,  for  what  did  we  see  but  a  man  seated  on  an 
animal,  which  if  created,  has  certainly  never  been  seen  in  modem  times ; 
the  quadruped  has  a  long  body  supported  by  remarkably  short  legs,  a 
tail  resembling  more  that  possessed  by  a  cow  than  any  other  animal,  a 
neck  certainly  modelled  from  that  of  i^  goose,  and  lastly,  a  head  like  the 
head  of  an  animal— that  of  an  animal  that  is  yet  to  be  seen.  That  this 
is  by  no- means  an  exaggerated  description,  is  proved  by  the  &ct  that  it 
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has  been  seriously  proposed  to  take  down  the  statue  from  its  present  poti* 
tion,  in  order  that  the  metal  may  be  used  for  the  casting  of  cannon,  as 
Lord  Panmure,  in  lately  refUsing  to  give  metal  for  a  statue  to  Newton, 
has  intimated  that  "  all  the  bronze  in  the  possession  of  GoTemment  is 
required  for  the  casting  of  cannon."  Should  his  Lordship  order  the 
statue  to  bo  used  for  this  purpose,  he  will  certainly  do  a  sendee  to  Art^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  London  will  have  some  reason  to  be  grateful  if  the 
late  war  should  be  the  means  of  its  removal.  We  could  easily  name  many 
other  modem  statues  in  Britain^  the  removal  of  which  would  not  be  le- 
greted,  as  they  are  equally  absurd,  if  not  more  so,  in  figure  and  ] 
f^pearance.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  oS  our  statues  whkh  i 
certainly  splendid  specimens  of  that  Art. 

''  Where  most  magnificent  appears  the  little  builder  man  ;"  as  for  in. 
stance,  the  beautiful  statues  to  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which  can  bear  comparison  with 
any  in  Europe.  These  nevertheless,  are  exceptions,  and  do  not  at  all 
invalidate  our  statement,  that  the  majority  of  the  statues  in  Britain  are 
totally  unworthy  of  being  described.  Having  such  an  opinion  of  the 
statues  of  Britain,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  modem  statues  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

Remember  for  a  moment  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  on  the  top  of  the 
Brandenburg  gate,  forming  the  entrance  to  Berlm,  the  Capital  of  Pmssia, 
representing  Victory  standing  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  life  size; 
remember  also  the  colossal  statue,  43  feet  in  height,  to  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  same  city,  having  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pedestals  in 
existence.  There  is  a  beautifiil  model  of  this  statue  in  the  Sydenham 
Palace.  At  the  four  comers  of  the  pedestal  are  four  of  Frederick's  Gen- 
erals on  horseback,  life  size,  and  which,  if  placed  on  separate  pedestals, 
would  form  four  equestrian  statues  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  to  the 
Queen  in  Glasgow  ;  recall  also  to  your  memory  the  equestrian  statue  to 
Peter  the  Great  in  St  Petersburgh,  having  a  pedestal  weighing  1500 
tons,  and  you  cannot  but  admit,  that  to  describe  the  modem  statues  on 
the  Continent  so  as  to  interest  general  readers,  would  require  a  series  of 
articles  instead  of  one ;  and  not  wishing  in  tJie  present  number  of  the 
Magazine,  to  resemble  the  boy  who  wanted  a  large  slice  of  the  pudding, 
when  only  a  small  portion  was  intended  for  him,  I  have  selected  one, 
and  that  the  largest  of  modem  statues,  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
article,  meaning  by  the  term  modem,  statues  erected  within  the  last  two 
centuries  s  this  definition  the  reader  will  please  to  remember,  because  in 
the  year  1697,  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  Italy  very  much  higher 
than  the  Bavaria,  although  it  is  less  in  other  respects ;  and  it  is  only 
here  referred  to,  as  it  will  be  presently  briefly  described. 

Before  describing  the  casting  of  the  Bavaria,  it  will  be  necessary  in  a 
few  words  to  narrate  where  and  how  the  bronze  metal  of  which  it  is 
made  was  obtamed.  Towards  the  end  of  October  1827,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capitals  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  illuminated  their  houses, 
and  throughout  the  provinces  of  those  great  kingdoms  great  were  the 
rejoicings,  for  the  intelligence  had  arrived  that  the  combined  Russian, 
French,  and  British  fleets,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Codrington^ 
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had  totally  destroyed  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  bay  or  harbour  of 
Navaiino  on  the  20th  of  October.  This  victory  was  obtained  after  a 
most  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  brave  Turks  and  their  alUeiy 
for  it  is  stated  that  although  their  fleet  was  entirely  disabled,  yet  none 
of  the  ships  struck  their  fl^^s,  and  not  until  they  wans  boarded  and  taken 
TOnewcm  of,  did  the  Infidel  Crescent  give  way  to  the  ChrisUan  Cross. 
When  the  sun  declined  with  its  usual  magnificence  conmion  in  that 
beautiful  climate,  and  shone  with  unclouded  splendour  over  the  harbour 
of  Navarino,  little  was  to  be  seen  of  one  of  the  splendid  rival  fleets,  the 
crews  of  which  had,  during  the  period  of  four  hours,  enabled  death  to 
reap  a  golden  harvest ;  here  and  there  pieces  of  wreck  floated  about  the 
bay ;  burning  vessels  with  the  standard  of  the  Prophet  still  visible  on 
their  shattered  masts,  drifted  rudderless  towards  the  shore ;  **  the  waters 
of  Navarino,"  said  the  Turkish  commander  in  his  despatch,^'  are  crim- 
soned with  blood,  and  the  entire  bay  covered  with  bodies  ;"  52  vessel* 
belonging  to  the  Turko-Egyptian  fleet  were  destroyed,  with  27,000  of 
their  crews ;  "  History,"  says  the  historian  Alison,  "  has  scarcely  pre- 
served the  record  of  so  complete  a  conquest  or  so  awful  a  devastation.'' 
In  consequence  of  this  bloody  conflict,  it  was  that  the  Sultan  was  obliged 
to  sign  a  treaty,  making  Greece  an  independent  kingdom,  paying  tribute 
to  the  Porte,  and  to  be  under  the  government  of  an  hereditary  Christian 
Prince.  The  allied  sovereigns,  without  consulting  the  inhabitants, 
offered  the  Crown  of  Greece  to  a  German  Prince  who  accepted  it  in  1830, 
and  as  was  to  be  expected,  resigned  in  the  same  year ;  the  Crown  was 
then  again  oflered  to  another  German  Prince,  and  by  him  also  accepted. 
Thifl  ^ince  is  Otho,  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  who  abdicated  in  1849, 
and  brother  to  the  present  king  of  that  German  State.  King  Otho  soon 
obtuned,  and  still  retains  the  affection  and  regard  of  his  new  subjects, 
who  now  had  rest  and  quietness  after  several  years  struggling  fi>r  free, 
dom  ;  and  their  king  wishing  to  enable  his  father.  Ludwig  I.  to  obtain 
some  permament  memorial  of  the  celebrated  naval  conflict  which  was  the 
means  of  making  Greece  an  independent  state,  ordered  all  the  divers  who 
were  natives  of  Greece  to  assemble  at  Navarino,  where  they  willingly 
brought  up  firom  the  bottom  of  this  magnificent  natural  harbour,  Uie 
greater  portion  of  the  large  gims,  2000,  200,  and  40  in  number,  which 
had  sunk  when  the  ships  of  the  Turko-Egyptian  fleet  were  destroyed. 
The  guns  thus  obtained  were  sent  to  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 

Ludwig  I.  who  was  then  king  of  Bavaria,  being  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  Fine  Arts,  tuggest^  to  Schwanthaler,  a  native  of  Munich, 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  modem  sculptors,  that  a  colossal  statue  should 
be  cast  at  the  Royal  Bronze  Foundry,  from  the  cannon  which  his  son 
had  presented  to  him.  Schwanthfiiler  having  modelled  a  variety  of  de- 
signs, at  last  fixed  upon  the  design  of  a  female  figure,  emblematical  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  which  the  king  also  considered  suitable  for 
the  object  he  had  in  view-*a  statue  to  be  placed  before  a  beautiful  Doric 
buildmg,  where  the  marble  busts  of  great  men  bom  in  Bavaria  are  to  be 
anangeldL  A  colossal  statue  that  was  to  stand  before  a  magnificent 
Bnhnwshalle  or  Temple  of  Fame,  was  a  subject  which  a  great  German 
artist,  eould  not  but  eonsader  worthy  of  one  of  his  grandest  designs,  and 
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as  was  to  be  expected,  it  is  one  very  appropriate, — the  female  being  re* 
presented  with  an  outstretched  arm,  holding  a  wreath  as  if  ready  to  crown 
any  Bavarian  considered  worthy  of  entering  her  temple. 

Schwanthaler  having  received  the  consent  of  the  king  to  proceed  wkh 
the  casting  of  the  statue  according  to  his  colossal  design,  ordered  the  guns 
which  had  been  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  of  Navarino, 
to  be  taken  to  the  Royal  Bronze  Foundry,  where  the  great  sculptor  sup- 
erintended, with  that  love  for  his  art  which  has  made  him  so  celebrated, 
the  erection  of  what  may  be  termed  a  gigantic  wooden  skeleton,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  an  immense  wooden  tower.  Tons  of  clay  were  placed 
over  this  model,  so  as  to  make  it  a  large  clay  mould.  The  Bronze 
Foundry  in  which  this  mould  was  erected,  is  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Munich,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  strength  of  its  cast- 
ings, which  are  considered  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any  other  foundry 
in  Europe,  that  of  Berlin  excepted.  The  foundry  consists  of  two  large 
buildings  with  workshops  ;  at  the  entrance  to  the  largest  of  these  build- 
ings, is  placed  a  colossal  lion  at  one  time  exhibited  in  London ;  the 
greatest  portion  of  this  building  is  used  for  the  casting  only  of  colossd 
statues  ;  the  furnaces  are  two  in  number,  and  in  this  department,  which 
is  very  large  and  lofty,  are  to  be  seen  the  plaster  casts  of  such  colossal 
statues  as  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  statue  that  was  thrown 
into  and  then  brought  up  from  the  sea,  the  ship  carrying  it  to  Sweden 

.  having  been  wrecked  off  Heligoland.  It  was  in  this  department  of  the 
foundry  that  the  Bavaria  was  cast.     On  the  11th  of  September  1844, 

.  king  Ludwig,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  most  celebrated  German 
artists,  entered  the  foundry,  and  in  their  presence  the  first  portion  of 
the  casting  vras  raised  from  the  pit  amid  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  the 

.  spectators ;  the  portion  of  the  statue  cast  was  the  head,  and  the  remain- 
ing portions  were  completed  in  four  other  castings.  Although  great  was 
the  rejoicings,  splendid  the  music,  and  brilliant  the  illuminations  when 
the  first  portion  was  cast,  yet  the  absence  of  one  individual  must  have 
made  many  present  sad  and  thoughtfiil^  for  he  that  had  conceived  and 
given  a  "  habitation  and  a  name"  to  the  conception,  was  unable  to  leave 
his  dwelling,  being  attacked  by  the  fiital  malaay  which  caused  his  death 
before  the  Bavaria  was  finished.  Of  the  remaining  castings,  by  &r  the 
largest  and  most  difficult  was  the  bust  of  the  figure.  For  this  purpose,  20 
tons  of  bronze  was  melted,  "  5  tons  more  than  had  ever  before  been  mdted 
in  the  furnace."     And  it  was  during  the  casting  of  this  large  portion  of  the 

.  statue  that  two  events  happened,  which  but  for  the  activity  and  presence 
of  mmd  of  the  director,  Herr  Ferdinand  Miller,  might  have  caused  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Royal  Foundry  and  its  contents,  and  to  this  day 
does  the  talented  director  relate  the  circumstances  to  the  numerous 
strangers  who  annually  visit  this  &r-famed  establishment.  No  sooner 
had  the  20  tons  of  metal  entered  the  fiimace,  than  it  began  to  fiise  and 
also  to  cake.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acqucdnted  with  casting,  will 
easily  understand  how  alarmed  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  foundry 

.  must  have  been.  The  director  saw  that  only  one  thing  could  be  done  to 
prevent  the  casting  from  being  utterly  spoiled,  and  that  was  to  ke^  the 
melting  bronze  in  a  moving  state,  and  to  do  this,  six  men,  amid  the  in- 
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tense  heat,  which  was  of  course  hourly  increasing,  stirred  the  molten  mass 
day  and  night  with  long  poles ;  by  this  means  the  melted  bronze  was 
prevented  from  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  On  the  evening  of 
the  11th  of  October  1845,  being  the  5th  day  of  the  casting,  the  director, 
greatly  &tigued  in  body  and  mind,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
moment's  rest,  having  gone  to  his  dwelling,  no  sooner  sat  down  on  his 
chair  than  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  His  young  wife  seeing  her  husband 
at  last  enjoying  a  little  rest,  so  arranged  household  matters  as  to  prevent 
the  least  noise  from  disturbing  him.  Suddenly  a  strong  steady  dazzling 
light  illuminated  one  of  the  walls  of  the  apartment ;  without  loss  of  time 
the  young  woman  went  on  tip-toe  to  the  window,  and  no  sooner  had  she 
looked  out  than  she  gave  a  loud  scream  and  exclaimed  i~^"  Ferdinand,  the 
foundry  is  on  fire  !"  Immediately  the  chair  was  vacant,  and  Ferdinand 
on  his  way  to  the  burning  building.  Having  entered  the  foundry,  he 
with  great  presence  of  mind  immediately  ordered  the  workmen  to  wet 
all  the  linen  they  could  obtain,  and  to  spread  it  on  the  roof  and  other 
portions  of  the  building ;  by  this  means  the  fire  was  kept  down  but  not 
extinguished^  for  to  extinguish  it  with  water  was  impossible,  as  the  fur. 
nace  was  beneath  the  roof  of  the  building  on  fire,  and  if  a  small  portion 
of  water  had  accidentally  entered  the  furnace,  the  consequences  of  course 
would  have  been  most  awful,  as  in  all  probability  the  foundry  and 
every  one  in  it  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  Having  then  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  down  the  fire,  the  director  proceeded  to  hasten  the 
finishing  of  the  casting  of  the  bust,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  about 
midnight.  The  workmen  then  quickly  and  entirely  extinguished  the 
fire  which  had  given  so  much  alarm.  This  fire  which  first  appeared  in  the 
rafters,  had  been  caused  by  the  great  heat  of  the  furnace  during  five  days 
and  four  nights.  "  There  it  burned,"  said  the  director  to  a  party  of 
English  visitors,  pointing  to  the  blackened  rafters  still  remaining— 
'*  there  it  burned  and  smouldered  while  we  watched  below ;  yes,  it  was 
a  time  never  to  be  forgotten,  a  fearful  experience."  The  complete  cast- 
ing of  the  colossal  figure  was  accomplished,  on  the  7th  of  August  1848, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  bell  of  the  little  Church  of  Neuhausen,  a 
village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was  rung,  and  answering  to  the 
summons,  the  director,  followed  by  all  the  workmen  of  the  Foundry 
entered,  and  with  b^t  and  uncovered  heads,  the  little  company  wid^ 
one  accord  returned  thanks  to  the  great  Creator  who  had  given  them 
health  and  strength  to  accomplish  their  undertaking,  ^*  without  loss  of 
life  or  limb  to  a  single  member  of  their  band."  Four  long  years  had 
passed  away  since  the  same  director  and  the  same  workmen  had  in  the 
same  little  church  implored  the  Almighty  giver  of  all  good,  to  aid  and 
assist  them  in  the  great  work  they  were  about  to  commence.  And  now, 
in  the  same  humble  spirit,  did  they  offer  thanks  for  being  enabled  to  ao- 
oompUsh  their  design.  Such  conduct  is  surely  worthy  of  imitation  in  our 
own  land,  the  inhabitants  ef  which  consider  themselveB  infinitely  superior 
to  other  countries  in  the  observance  of  Christian  duties,  for  like  the 
Pharisee  of  old,  do  we  in  the  pulpit  and  in  our  religious  periodicals  con« 
tinuaUy  cry  out  to  other  nations : — "Stand  by — I  am  holier  than  thou." 
Should  a  native  of  that  kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  which  we  have  juBt 
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fleen  begin  and  finish  a  great  undertaking  with  public  prayer  and  praise, 
visit  any  of  our  immense  establishments  when  the  workmen  have  just 
finished  some  of  those  magnificent  works  so  universally  admired,  how 
astonished  he  would  be  when  informed  that  the  directors  and  workmen 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  celebrating  together  such  an  event»  in 
publicly  giving  thanks  to  Him  who  alone  had  enabled  them  to  begin  and 
finish  their  arduous  work.  Such  then  is  an  imperfect  description  of  the 
casting  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Bavaria ;  we  shall  now  briefly  de- 
scribe how  the  statue  was  erected  and  inaugurated. 

A  carriage  "  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,"  conveyed  at  dif- 
ferent periods  the  separate  portions  of  the  statue  to  a  meadow  or  plain 
situated  at  the  west  of  Munich.  Before  the  head  of  the  Bavaria  was 
taken  out  of  the  foundry,  the  number  of  individuals  it  could  convrai- 
ently  contain,  was  satis&ctorily  ascertained  to  be  no  fewer  than  28  ;  this 
fiict  alone  shows  that  the  statue  of  the  Bavaria  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
size.  In  a  short  time  the  different  castings  of  the  Bavaria  were  in  their 
places,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  wooden  screen  or  scaffolding, 
which  of  course  hindered  the  statue  now  completed  from  being  seen,  un- 
til the  day  fixed  upon  by  the  king  for  its  inauguration.  This  event  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Munich,  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that  Munich  is  justly  called  the  Art-city  of  Europe  by  modem 
artists,  we  are  not  surprised  when  informed  by  eye  witnesses,  that  it  was 
an  event  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  modem  art  is 
capable  of  producing.  Early  on  the  moming  of  the  9th  of  October  1850, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Munich  were  on  their  way  to  the  great  mea- 
dow we  have  just  alluded  to,  stopping  now  and  then  to  observe  and  ad- 
mire the  magnificent  procession  as  it  passed  along.  To  describe  this 
procession  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  would  occupy  too  much  space, 
it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  mention  only  some  of  those  objects  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  pedestrians,  and  the  first  that  did  so  was 
the  cause  of  great  laughter  and  merriment,  as  it  represented  the  domestic 
circle,  and  consisted  of  an  immense  spinning.wheel  and  distaff,  placed 
upon  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses ;  both  the  horses,  car,  and  spinning- 
wheel  were  covered  with  moss  and  exquisite  flowers.  Of  the  numerous 
cars  whidi  represented  the  several  trades  which  flourish  in  Munich,  those 
belonging  to  the  sword-makers,  the  butchers,  workers  in  earthen  ware, 
and  ike  gardeners,  were  the  most  conspicuous  and  tasteful  in  their  decor^ 
atiom.  The  sword-makers  had  a  car  entirely  covered  with  moss ;  on 
both  sides  of  it  were  placed  '*  in  a  fan-like  form,"  swords,  daggers,  and 
knives  of  every  size  and  shape  ;  within  this  steel  barrier  was  **  a  mossy 
bank,"  on  which  was  observed  an  immense  gauntleted  steel  hand,  grasp- 
ing a  large  sword,  having  a  wreath  of  moss  winding  round  both  the  hUt 
and  blade, — ^beside  it  stood  '*  an  anvil  and  hanimer,  with  various  other 
tools  belonging  to  a  forge."  The  butchers  showed  by  the  beautiful  way 
in  which  ^y  idealized  their  trade,  that  they  belonged  to  the  great  Art- 
city  of  Europe ;  their  car  was  drawn  by  four  of  the  finest  oxen  they 
could  obtain,  having  their  foreheads  gracefully  adorned  with  flowers ;  and 
the  car  itself  wem  entirely  covered  with  moss  and  flowers  of  every 
,eok>ur,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  pyramid  of  tongues,  hams,  &c. ;  at  the 
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four  comers  sat  a  little  child  with  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  a  pure 
white  lamh  ;  and  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  being  covered  with  brilliant 
flowers^  appeared  as  they  revolved  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  car  be« 
longing  to  the  workers  in  earthen  ware,  as  might  be  expected,  was  one 
of  the  most  graceful  in  the  procession ;  vessels  of  different  shapes  were 
grouped  together  with  great  taste,  flowers  enriched  them  "  in  thick  and 
brilliant  festoons,  hanging  over  their  Found  smooth  sides,  passing  grace- 
fully through  their  handles,  linking  them  altogether  in  one  flowery  chain." 
The  car  of  the  gardeners  contained  a  pyramid  of  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
carrots,  arranged  in  beautiful  order ;  on  both  sides  of  the  car  walked 
children  caiTying  fruit  and  flowers,  and  behind  it  came  two  stout  young 
men  "  bearing  between  them,  supported  on  a  pole,  an  enormous  bunch 
of  grapes."  Such  then  was  the  appearance  of  4  out  of  23  cars  that  gra- 
dually approached  the  plain,  where  an  immense  multitude  awaited  their 
arrival ;  each  car,  followed  and  preceded  "  by  its  band  of  apprentices, 
masters,  and  journeymen,  attired  in  the  idealized  costume  of  their  trade," 
slowly  passed  before  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria  and  the  King  of 
Greece,  as  they  stood  on  a  pavilion  opposite  the  wooden  scaffolding  or 
screen  that  surrounded  the  statue.  The  procession  having  passed,  a 
number  of  individuals  ascended  the  mound  on  which  the  statue  stands, 
and  went  behind  the  wooden  screen  where  they  sang  in  a  loud  clear 
voice,  the  notes  of  the  overture  composed  for  the  occasion  ;  when  they 
concluded,  and  workmen  had  ascended  the  scaffolding,  the  silence  was 
intense,  "  yet,"  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  many  there,  perhaps  at 
that  moment,  thought  of  a  stillness  more  profound,  the  quiet  rest  of  death 
which  compassed  coldly  round  the  men  (Schwanthaler  and  Lazarini)i 
whose  life-work  they  were  soon  to  look  upon."  Nothing  for  a  few  mo* 
ments  was  heard,  but  the  strokes  of  the  hammers  of  the  workmen  en^ 
gaged  in  loosening  the  wooden  screen,  the  ropes  of  which,  when  the  sound 
of  the  hammers  ceased,  were  untied,  and  the  screen,  amid  the  booming 
of  cannon  and  the  shouting  of  the  multitude,  descended  until  it  crashed 
on  the  ground.  The  rays  of  an  October  sun  glittered  on  the  magnificent 
statue  now  disclosed  to  the  view,  and  the  large  band  of  singers  standing 
before  it,  immediately  sung  one  of  the  impressive  German  songs  of  tri- 
umph. Being  in  Munich  during  the  summer  of  1854,  we  visited  the 
colossal  statue. 

The  statue  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  city  on  an  elevated  position, 
a  position  of  the  great  plain  that  extends  to  the  Alps.  The  figure  ia 
that  of  a  woman  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  wreath,  while  her  right  rests 
on  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  and  by  her  side  is  a  majestic  lion.  In  the  interior 
a  broad  winding  staircase,  enables  any  individual  who  may  desire  it,  to 
ascend  to  the  head.  We  entered  by  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  pedestal, 
which  Is  made  of  granite,  and  is  30  feet  in  height.  A  guide  with  a 
lantern,  went  before  us  up  the  iron  steps,  and  in  a  short  time  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  circular  space,  about  the  size  of  a  small  room;  this  was 
the  interior  of  the  Lion's  head,  and  here  we  were  requested  to  wait  until 
eight  individuals  had  come  down.  We  then  ascended  a  second  flight  of 
iron  steps,  and  entered  without  ceremony  into  the  Lady's  head,  a  circular 
space  where  we  could  stand  upright,  and  walk  about  with  the  greatest 
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freedom  ;  four  small  openings  among  the  curls,  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  fine 
vievr  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  with  the  Alps  at  a  distance.  Judging 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  our  party,  six  feet  in  height,  could  stand  up- 
right  with  perfect  ease,  and  without  stooping  in  the  least,  I  would  con- 
sider 6  feet  5  inches  at  least  as  the  height  of  the  interior  of  the  head ;  we 
could  not,  however,  remain  long  in  it  as  the  heat  was  intolerable  ;  there 
is  an  inscription  with  the  names  of  the  two  artists  who  made  the  bronze 
giantess.  This  beautiful  statue  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  plain,  all  the  parts  of  it  being  well  proportioned  and  in  harmony  with 
one  another.  The  body  is  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  nail  of  the  great 
toe  can  hardly  be  covered  with  both  hands ;  there  is  a  model  of  the 
head  in  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  but  as  it  is  a  great  deal  too  small, 
it  gives  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  original.  The  pedestal  and  statue 
together  measure  84  feet  in  height ;  the  statue  itself  being  54  feet,  and 
the  pedestal  30.  Behind  it  is  the  building  already  aUuded  to,  the 
Ruhmeshalle  or  Hall  of  Fame — a  Doric  building  of  white  marble,  in  the 
interior  of  which  are  busts  of  a  few  of  the  great  men  bom  in  Bavaria. 

We  will  now  compare  the  dimensions  of  the  Bavaria  with  those  of 
other  statues  also  celebrated  for  their  colossal  size.  The  number  of  such 
statues  being  either  great  or  small  according  to  the  definition  given  to 
the  word  colossal,  our  comparison  will  be  limited  to  six  statues,  the 
largest  known  to  be,  or  to  have  been  in  existence ;  of  these,  four  will 
be  found  greater  in  size  to  the  Bavaria ;  the  highest  of  the  four  is  the 
colossal  statue  which  we  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  as  having 
been  erected  in  Italy  in  the  year  1697.  This  statue  the  inhabitants  of 
Milan  erected  on  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arona,  a  town  in 
the  Sardinian  States,  in  honour  of  Borromeo,  the  good  archbishop  at 
Milan,  who  was  bom  in  Arena.  *  The  granite  pedestal  on  which  it 
stands  is  46  feet  in  height,  and  the  bronze  statue  itself  is  66  feet  highi 
making  the  total  height  112  feet,  or  28  feet  higher  than  the  Bavaria ;  it 
has  also  a  stair  in  the  interior  leading  up  to  its  head,  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  four  individuals  to  sit  down  beside  a  table;  we  have  seen  that 
eight  persons  is  the  number  allowed  to  enter  the  head  of  the  Bavaria,  which 
statue  is  far  superior  as  a  work  of  Art  to  that  in  Arona,  the  height  of 
course  excepted.  According  to  ancient  writers,  whose  statements  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  emperor  Nero,  the  republic  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
celel^rated  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  the  other  three  colossal  statues,  which, 
if  the  measurements  are  correct,  must  be  considered  higher  than  the 
Bavaria.  The  statue  which  Nero  erected  in  Rome  was  made  of  marble ; 
its  height  being  110  feet,  or  2  feet  less  than  the  Arona  statue,  and  26 
ieet  higher  thm  the  Bavaria.  The  basement  on  which  it  stood,  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  via  sacra,  and  from  it  the  nei^bouzing 
amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  "  Colosseum  ;"  in 
order  to  obtain  ground  for  a  temple,  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors  removed 
this  statue,  in  doing  which  he  was  obliged  to  employ  24  elephants.  It 
received  considerable  injury  during  a  fire,  but  was  afterwards  repaired 
by  another  of  the  emperors,  who  made  it  a  statue  of  the  sim. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  was  made  celebrated  by  the  statue  which  the 
Q^public  erected.     It  represented  Apollo,  god  of  the  sun,  standing  over 
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tlie  entrance  to  the  harbour  ;  ita  feet  stood  on  two  rocks,  and  the  distance 
between  them  being  50  fathoms,  ships  in  full  sail  could  easily  pass 
through  its  legs,  both  in  going  out  and  coming  into  the  harbour,  which 
was  then  considered  one  of  the  largest  in  existence.  The  head  of  the 
statue  represented  the  sun,  and  for  the  use  of  mariners,  it  held  a  kind  of 
light  house  in  one  hand,  and  the  thumb  of  the  other,  few  men,  it  is  said, 
could  clasp  with  their  arms ;  this  is  st;ated  by  Pliny,  who  lived  when  it 
was  still  standing.  From  the  top  of  it,  to  which  there  was  a  staircase, 
the  shores  of  Syria  could  easily  be  seen,  the  height  of  the  statue  being 
105  feet ;  the  artist  who  designed  and  finished  it  at  the  end  of  12  years, 
was  a  native  of  the  island.  This  statue,  66  years  after  its  erection,  or 
222  years  before  Christ,  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  re- 
mained in  ruins  until  the  7th  century,  or  A.D.  672,  when  the  fragments 
were  sold  by  the  Saracens  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  900  camels 
with  the  metal,  which  has  been  valued  at  £36,000,  English  money. 
It  has  however  been  considered  by  the  historian  Gibbon,  that  the  weight 
which  loaded  the  900  camels,  included  the  remains  of  a  number  of  other 
colossal  statues,  which  also  adorned  the  city  of  the  sun.  The  only  de- 
scription we  possess  of  the  statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  contained 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel :— -''  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an 
image  of  gold,  whose  height  was  three  score  cubits,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  six  cubits ;  he  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon ;"  as  this  verse  gives  us  the  dimensions,  we  need  not  quote  further 
from  the  description  which  refers  only  to  the  pomp  and  ceremony  con- 
nected with  its  dedication.  There  are,  we  must  admit,  different  opinions 
maintained  regarding  the  object  which  this  statue  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent. Some  assert  that  it  must  have  been  a  figure  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  or  of  his  father,  while  others  say  that  it  was  a  pillar  or  column 
with  an  image  on  the  top.  There  is  nothing  in  the  chapter  referred  to, 
that  gives  any  support  to  either  of  those  opinions ;  all  we  can  assert  about 
this  statue  is,  that  it  was  an  image  or  idol  made  of  gold,  90  feet  high 
and  9  feet  broad,  the  generally  received  definition  of  a  cubit  being  one 
foot  six  inches.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected  for  adoration,  as  it  is 
stated,  that  the  herald  proclaimed  the  king's  command  to  fall  down  and 
worship  the  golden  image  at  a  particular  time ;  this  fact,  we  think,  enables 
UB  to  conclude  that  the  statue  represented  one  of  the  13  great  Assyrian 
gods,  probably  that  of  Bel,  in  whose  temple  at  Babylon,  an  ancient  writer 
informs  us,  a  gold  image  was  found  which  measured  40  feet  in  height ; 
this  statue  is  imagined  by  some  to  have  been  the  identical  image  erected 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  very  fact  that  the  proportions  are  anything 
but  symmetrical,  shows  it  must  have  been  intended  for  a  god,  and  not 
for  a  man,  as  "  the  statue  of  a  man  ten  times  higher  than  its  breadth, 
exceeds  all  natural  symmetry."  The  "  plain  of  Dura"  was  the  plain  in 
which  Babylon  itself  was  situated,  and  it  still  retains  that  name ;  "  it 
is  now,"  says  Mr  Layard,  *'  a  wilderness,  with  here  and  there  a  shape, 
len  mound,  the  remains  of  some  ancient  habitation." — (Nin.  and  Bab. 
p.  470.)  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's 
statue  could  not  have  been  made  entirely  of  gold,  but  the  fact  that 
ancient  nations  did  erect  large  gold  statues,  is  surely  sufficient  to  prove 
VOL.  XXI.  z 
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the  correctness  of  the  description  given  in  the  hook  of  Daniel.  The  cele- 
hrated  Olympian  Jupiter  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  This  statue  re- 
presented  Jupiter  seated  on  a  throne  20  feet  high^  the  figure  itself  being 
40  feet  m  height^  making  the  centre  statue  60  feet  high,  24  feet  less 
than  the  Bavaria.  "  The  great  richness/'  says  a  celebrated  modem 
scholar^  '^  with  which  the  throne^  sceptre,  and  the  pedestal  of  this  simple 
but  majestic  representation  of  the  father  of  gods  were  adorned,  the  pro- 
found wisdom  in  the  proportions  of  the  colossal  work,  and  the  sublime 
idea  which  the  artist  had  formed  and  here  embodied  of  the  majesty  of 
Jupiter,  made  this  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world/ 
Phidias,  who  was  the  artist,  is  said  to  have  taken  the  idea  from  the 
Iliad  of  Homer ;  the  lines  are  thus  translated  by  Pope  :— 

"  He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod. 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god  : 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

'^  The  shining  synod  of  the  immortals  waits 
The  coming  god,  and  from  their  thrones  of  state 
Arising  silent,  wrapt  in  holy  fear. 
Before  the  majesty  of  heaven  appear. 
Trembling  they  stand,  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne." 

The  statue  which  represented  this  idea,  existed  until  near  the  end  of 
the  5th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  took  place  in 
Constantinople  in  the  year  475,  the  statue  having  been  conveyed  to  this 
city  by  one  of  the  emperors.  The  6th  and  last  statue  that  remains  to  be 
noticed,  was  the  work  of  some  celebrated  artist.  The  design  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Bavaria,  being  a  bronze  female  figure  emblematical  of  the 
Republic  of  Athens.  It  stood  on  an  elevated  portion  of  the  city  of 
AUiens,  and  as  it  was  50  feet  in  height  excluding  that  of  the  pedestal, 
it  could  be  distinctly  seen  by  ships  approaching  the  Grecian  coast.  The 
number  of  ancient  works  cast  in  bronze  must  have  been  very  numerous, 
for  it  is  related  that  one  artist  alone  produced  600,  or  as  some  will  have 
it,  1500  ;  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  now  on  the  top  of  the  Church  of 
St  Mark  in  Venice,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  them. 

This  comparison  of  ancient  colossal  statues  with  two  of  the  largest  mod- 
em  ones,  and  a  few  brief  notices  found  in  the  oldest  of  books,  enables  us  to 
prove  that  the  three  stages  into  which  the  art  of  casting  has  been  divided, 
were  certainly  known  to  the  ancients.  The  first  stage  is  the  simple  melting 
of  metals.  The  second  stage  is  the  casting  the  fused  or  liquid  metal  into 
moulds.  This  was  done  by  Aaron  when  he  made  the  golden  calf. 
"  And  all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  ear-rings  which  were  in  their 
ears,  and  brought  them  unto  Aaron,  and  he  received  them  at  their 
hand,  and  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  afler  he  had  made  it  a  molten 
calf;"  (Exod.  xxxii.  3-4),  that  is,  he  put  the  gold  he  had  collected  into 
the  fire,  and  then  pored  it  into  a  mould,  out  of  which,  he  informed  Moses, 
came  the  calf,  and  this  image  he  polished  with  a  tool.  We  need  scarcely 
inform  our  readers,  that  at  the  present  day,  statues  after  they  are  cas^ 
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ore  also  polished  and  finished  by  workmen  with  instruments  made  for 
the  purpose.  That  the  moulds  were  made  of  clay,  *'  dried  and  then 
perhaps  baked/'  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  ;  Solomon,  we  are  in- 
formed, (2  Kings  vii.  46,  2  Chron.  iv.  17),  cast  all  the  articles  which 
he  made  "  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  "  in  the  clay  ground  in  the  plain 
of  Jordan.  The  third  and  last  stage  is  the  casting  of  the  metal  into  a 
mould  with  a  core  or  internal  space  by  which  the  metal  is  made  of  a 
uniform  thickness.  Although  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's statue  was  cast  in  this  form,  yet  the  process  was  undoubt- 
edly put  into  practice  long  before  he  became  king  of  Babylon. 

Layard  (Nin.  and  Bab.  pp.  177,  67,)  found  at  Nineveh,  in  the  course 
of  his  excavations,  several  small  bronze  bells  with  iron  tongues,  and  also 
*^  a  thin  hoilow  casting  in  bronze  ;*' — small  golden  bells  were  attached  to 
the  blue  robe  of  the  high-priest,  (Exod.  xxviii.  33-34),  but  the  molten 
aea  described  in  1  Kings  vii.  23,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  three 
stages  were  perfectly  well  known  in  Solomon's  time,  while  the  golden 
bells  show  that  in  the  casting  of  small  articles,  they  were  known  long 
before  his  time. 
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Poor  Kitto  ; — What  a  life !  Yet  was  there  compensation  in  it, — that 
compensation  which  fails  not  to  mingle  with  every  cup,  which  is  held 
with  a  steady  and  sober  hand.  This  man— of  the  lo9t  ««n^M— enjoyed 
his  share  of  the  feast  of  intellect  and  imagination  beyond  most  men  of 
his  time, — and,  withal,  was  content  and  happy.  The  tub  of  Diogenes 
was  nothing  to  the  ark  in  which  poor,  and  deaf,  and  palsy-struck,  this 
man  had  garnered  up  consolation,  which  he  would  not  have  exchanged 
for  all  that  the  world  could  give,  deprived  of  them. 

John  Kitto,  the  son  of  John  Kitto  and  Elizabeth  Picken,  was  bom  at 
the  comer  of  Seven  Stars  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  Charles,  Plymouth, 
Dec.  4,  1804. 

From  his  fether,  he  inherited  a  constitution  debilitated  by  the  habits 
of  a  drunkard,  and  from  his  mother,  an  idiosyncrasy,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  biographer : — 

^  Elizabeth  seldom  gave  way  to  the  ebullitions  of  anger,  and  the  excited 
state  of  her  wounded  feelings  was  indicated  rather  by  a  few  silent  tears,  and 
a  tremulous  motion  of  the  foot,  than  by  those  tornadoes  of  passion  which 
conyulsed"  {she  is  described  as  a  rare  termagant, )  ^'  her  sister.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  any  strong  mental  emotion  was  generally  accompanied  by 
a  similar  effect  on  the  bodily  frame  both  of  her  mother  and  afterwards  of 
her  son  John.'* — P.  5. 

Thus  happily  bom  with  a  predisposition  to  genius  and  disease,  John 
Kitto  was  farther  spoiled,  if  possible,  for  this  work-day  world,  by  a 
grandmother  who  could  not  permit  him  to  be  out  of  her  sight  either  for 
exercise  or  amusement^  without  a  clamorous  recall  of  '*  Johnny,  Johnny'* 

I  Ifemoin  of  J.  IQtto,  D J).,  &e.  By  J.  E.  Ryland,  M.A.  Edinburgh :  OU- 
pfaant  ft  Sons.    1856. 
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Kitto,  whose  fate  it  was  to  live  with  his  grandmother  in  a  garret, 
after  his  parents  had  outUved  a  brief  gleara  of  prosperity,  found  instruc- 
tion and  delight  in  the  stall  of  a  neighbouring  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was 
a  man  of  letters, — and  his  literature  belonged  to  a  class  of  works  that 
the  neology  of  our  day  has  unhappily  superseded,  along  with  many  other 
standards,  viz.,  "Blue  Beard,"  "Cinderella,"  and  one  particular  favourite, 
the  "  Giant  QusUer," 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  so  clearly  as  it  seems  to  do  to  the  biographer, 
that  Kitto's  peculiar  tastes — for  he  became  a  bit  of  a  neologian  himself 
in  more  respects  than  one — were  then  originated.  A  better  genesis  for 
them  may  be  discovered  in  the  two  facts,  that  his  own  interest  in  his 
grandmother's  Bible  was  well  nigh  over  when  he  had  exhausted  its  pic- 
tures ;  and  that  he  could  on  no  terms  be  persuaded  to  read  one  chapter 
of  it  aloud,  except  in  the  very  tones  and  with  the  very  gestures  of  the 
parish  vicar.  This  was  something  very  like  a  promise  of  the  future 
Pictorial  Bible. 

All,  of  course,  that  such  a  line  of  study  could  have  led  to,  was  a  love 
of  reading,  along  with,  perhaps,  a  love  of  art.  Half  the  studies  in  both 
kinds,  in  the  world,  are  accounted  for  by  some  similar  origin  or  training. 
We  have  next,  however,  something  more  to  the  purpose  of  the  forma- 
tion of  John  Kitto's  peculiar  genius.  His  grandmother,  destitute  and 
paralytic,  returns  him  on  the  hands  of  his  parents,  the  one  of  whom  has 
sunk  from  a  master  to  a  drunken  journeyman,  and  the  other  to  a  char- 
woman, 

''  The  tenement  his  parents  occupied  was  old  and  lofty,  built  in  the 
Elizabethan  style.  Within  its  walls  was  one  privileged  spot  which,  at  night 
especially,  he  could  call  his  own.  This  was  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
not  lai^er  than  a  closet,  being  only  seven  feet  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth. 
It  had  a  very  small  lattice,  but  in  the  lath  and  plaster  there  was  an  un- 
fflazed  aperture,  which  not  only  admitted  some  additional  rays  of  the  son, 
but  answered  the  purpose  of  a  ventilator ;  the  latter  circumstance  was  not 
undesirable,  as  the  situation  was  confined,  and  the  only  prospect  from  it  was 
a  tailor's  workshop  in  the  opposite  garret.  The  room  contained  a  bed, 
wliich  served  the  triple  nurposc  of  bed,  chair,  and  sofa.  Then  there  was  a 
little  round  table  of  thick  dark  oak,  originally  made  to  stand  on  three  lees, 
but  of  which  only  two  were  available ;  it  was  much  prized,  however,  as  the 
workmanship,  forty  years  before,  of  the  owner's  maternal  grand&ther ; 
leaning  on  this,  Kitto  whiled  away  many  an  hour  in  visionary  muangs. 
There  was  also  a  chest  for  his  clothes  and  stationery.  For  his  more  preci- 
ous stores,  such  as  water-colours,  shells,  and  curious  pebbles,  he  haa  con- 
structed  a  small  box,  than  which  (to  use  his  own  words),  '  a  better  satire 
on  human  securities  never  existed.  It  was  fastened  with  the  great  padlock 
of  a  stable  door,  as  heavy  as  the  box  itself,  but  attached  to  the  box  simply 
by  pack-thread,  so  that  a  single  stroke  of  a  knife  would  have  cut  it  off ;  its 
only  use,  therefore,  was  not  to  prevent  pilfering,  but  to  indicate  that  such 
an  attempt  had  been  made.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with  a  few  prints, 
and  some  drawings  by  the  occupant,  of  heads  all  looking  the  same  way,  for 
the  artist  could  never  succeed  in  drawing  a  full  face,  or  in  turning  the  Mids 
to  the  right.  Over  the  bed  hung  a  singular  memento  mart ;  it  was  not  a 
human  skull ;  for  though  Kitto  had  long  coveted,  he  had  not  the  means  for 
bribing  the  sexton,  or  the  grave-digger,  to  furnish  him  with  such  a  relic  of 
mortiuity.     One  daj',  however,  while  sauntering  along  the  beach,  to  hii 
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great  satisfaction  he  lighted  on  the  skeleton  of  a  dog ;  forthwith  he  hroko  off 
the  head,  and  carried  it  home  in  triumph.  Having  inserted  artificial  eyes 
and  a  tongue,  and  smeared  the  jaws  with  vermillion  to  give  it  a  more  fero- 
cious appearance,  he  suspended  the  grim  visage  in  a  position  where  it 
would  be  seen  to  confront  him  every  morning,  on  looking  upwards  when 
he  awoke. 

*'*'  In  this  room  was  the  young  student's  library,  which  consisted  of  about 
a  dozen  volumes,  or  parts  of  volumes.  The  book  he  most  valued  was  an 
old  Bible,  '  imprinted  by  Christopher  Barker,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, a  fine  specimen  of  early  typography,  and  illustrated  with  pithy,  useful 
notes.  For  most  of  these  books  he  had  made  indexes,  and  their  frequent 
perusal  had  contributed  largely  to  form  his  habits  of  thinking.  Of  the 
poets  there  were  two.  Young  and  Spenser ;  the  latter  was  then,  and  through 
life,  his  special  favourite." — Pp.  16,  17. 

All  this,  however,  which  is  described  as  the  "'  study  of  Kitto's  boy- 
hood," points  to  nothing  better  in  the  meantime  than  the  work-shop,  or 
the — ttorkhouse.  The  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  accident  which 
caused  his  world-wide  memorable  Lost  Senses,  became  in  fact  his  desti- 
nation. 

*'*'  He  had  nearly  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  and  no  prospect  appeared 
of  his  being  able  to  obtain  a  livelihood  of  the  scantiest  kind  by  his  own  ex> 
ertions.  As  the  last  resource,  application  was  made  on  his  behalf  to  the 
guardians  of  the  poor ;  and  on  November  15,  1819,  he  was  placed  among 
the  boys  in  the  workhouse.  Having  been  allowed,  ever  since  his  accident, 
to  be  master  of  his  own  movements,  it  was  found  needful  to  employ  some 
kind  of  artifice  in  order  to  bring  him  within  the  precincts  of  the  place ;  nor, 
till  the  doors  were  closed  upon  him,  was  he  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  been  brought  thither.  His  anguish  was  indescribable  when  he  found 
himself  no  longer  at  liberty  to  visit  his  wonted  haunts ;  and  he  was  often 
on  the  point  of  forming  plans  for  making  his  escape,  for,  like  the  wolf  in 
the  fable,  he  used  to  say,  he  would  rather  starve  in  a  state  of  freedom,  than 
fatten  in  a  chain."— Pp.  31,  32. 

The  history  of  the  Lost  Senses  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  universally 
remembered  as  to  supersede  the  true  and  literal  relation  of  the  event  that 
led  to  Kitto's  removal  to  a  parish  workhouse  : — 

"  On  February  13,  1017,  his  fathers  thirty-third  birthday,  a  fearful  acci- 
dent befel  him,  which,  at  the  time,  thi-catcned  to  prove  fatal,  but  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  recovered,  witti  the  exception  of  the  total  loss  of  the 
sense  of  hearing.  On  that  memorable  day,  about  lialf-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  he  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  repairing  a  house  in  Batter 
Street,  Plymouth.  He  had  just  reached  the  highest  round  of  a  ladder  with 
a  load  of  slates,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stepping  on  the  roof,  when  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  was  precipitated  from  a  height  of  five  and-thirty  feet  on  a 
stone  pavement  in  the  yard  beneath,  along  which  was  a  gutter  for  carrying 
off  the  waste  water  into  the  street.  No  limb  was  fractured,  but  conscious- 
ness was  lost,  except  for  a  few  moments,  during  which  he  perceived  that  ho 
was  borne  along  in  his  Other's  arms,  attended  by  a  crowd.  He  then  relapsed 
into  unconsciousness,  in  which  he  remained  for  a  fortnight.  At  the  close  of 
that  period,  the  first  symptom  of  recovery  was  his  noticing  one  morning,  on 
openmg  his  eyes,  that  it  was  at  least  two  hours  later  than  the  usual  time  of 
ming ;  but  on  attempting  to  leave  his  recumbent  posture,  he  found  himself 
utteny  strengthless.  This  proof  of  debility,  and  the  total  silence  in  the 
room  when  his  friends  were  present^  convinced  him  that  he  was  an  invalid. 
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but  he  could  not  at  first  detect  the  real  cause  of  the  absence  of  all  aotm^i 
articulate  or  inarticulate.  When  he  noticed  persons  apparently  in  oonver- 
aation,  yet  inaudible,  he  thought  it  must  be  carried  on  in  a  rery  low  under 
tone,  from  a  kind  consideration  of  his  state  of  weakness  ;  and  some  time 
prol^blv  would  have  elapsed  before  the  mystery  was  cleared  op,  had  be 
not  made  earnest  and  somewhat  impatient  inquiries  about  a  book  which  the 
town-crier's  wife  had  lent  him  just  before  the  accident,  and  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  very  lively  interest.  At  length  he  querulously  exclaimed,  ^  Why 
do  you  not  speak  f  Pray  let  me  have  the  book  !*  StiU  there  was  no  reply ; 
the  bystanders  looked  now  at  each  other  and  then  at  Kitto,  evidently  per- 
plex^ ;  at  last,  it  struck  one  of  them  to  take  a  slate  and  write  upon  it. 
^  that  the  book  had  been  returned  to  its  owner  (the  town-crier)  at  his  special 
desire,  and,  if  it  had  not,  he  was  too  weak  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  it.*  The 
information  thus  given  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfactory ;  but  hew  strange 
that  it  was  not  conveyed  in  tones  of  kindness,  by  some  well-known  voice : 
'  Why  do  you  write  to  me,'  exclaimed  the  poor  sufferer,  '  Why  not  speak  ? 
Speak !  Speak !'  Again  there  was  an  interchange  of  looks  and  seemiiw 
wnispers ;  the  fatal  truth  could  no  longer  be  withheld ;  again  the  scribe  took 
his  pencil,  and  wrote  in  characters  but  too  legible — ^  You  are  deqfT — Pp« 
18,  19. 

In  the  workhouse  Kitto  found  what  in  such  places  is,  if  not  rare, 
never  expected — a  friend.  Indeed  a  friend.  A  man  who  did  for  him 
what  Dagge^  did  for  the  prisoner  Savage,  and  part  of  what  Capt  Lofil 
did  for  Robert  Bloomfield,  Croker  for  William  Gifford.  Like  these  three 
geniuses,  by  the  way,  Kitto's  particular  vocation,  in  the  workhouse,  was 
shoe-making,  which  he  was  taught  by  the  beadle  of  the  establishment 
How  strange  are  the  contacts  of  genius,  as  well  as  its  accidents  !  The 
friend  and  patron  was  one  Bumard,  clerk  to  the  trustees  of  the  place. 

Here  he  writes  a  Journal — the  "  History  of  a  Man  with  Four  Senses, 
and  a  Series  of  Lectures,"  which  he  is  requested  by  his  kind  patron  to 
prepare  for  his  fellow- workmen.  But  though  anxious  for  confirmation, 
and  duly  certified  to  know  "  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,"  he  is  rejected  as  an  unqualified  candidate  !  Miscel- 
laneous studies  left  Kitto  ignorant  of  those  first  principles  in  which  every 
child  was  his  superior.  We  shall,  by  and  bye,  have  a  million  of  fellow- 
subjects  who  will  be  ready,  if  not  qualified,  to  teach  the  sciences  before 
they  have  mastered  their  articles  of  belief ! 

But  from  those  scientific  elevations  Kitto  was  doomed  to  descend,  in 
order  to  encounter  a  probation,  that  we  sincerely  believe  fitted  him  still 
better,  by  the  wholesome  uses  of  discipline,  for  the  part  that  he  was  yet 
to  sustain  in  the  world.  Shoemakers  were  admitted  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  workhouse  lads,  and  Kitto  was  picked  up  by  a  brute,  "  that 
only  wanted  the  genial  glow  of  a  Louisiana  sun  to  bring  it  to  perfection." 

Here  commences  a  new  Journal — epkemerii,  priori  quam  maximo 
diasimilis  :— 

'^  January  19. — O  misery !  art  thou  to  be  my  only  portion !  Father  of 
mercy,  forgive  me^  if  1  wish  I  had  never  been  bom.  O  that  I  were  dead,  if 
death  were  an  annihilation  of  being,  but  as  it  is  not,  teach  me  to  endure  lite ; 
to  enjoy  it  I  never  can.    In  short,  mine  is  a  severe  master,  rather  cruel.    As 

^  See  Johiwon^  Life  of  Richard  Savage. 
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I  intend^o  (purtlj  if  not  quite)  discontinue  this  Journal  for  some  years,  I 
will  give  a  brief  retrospect  of  what  has  taken  place  since  November  8. 

"  November  12. — Mr  Anderson  came  to  the  shop.  They  want  me  back 
again.     Ford  is  not  perfect.     Mr  B.  would  not  part  with  me. 

"  November  17.— I  had  my  new  clothes.  Mr  B.  gave  me  2d. ;  went  to 
Dock. 

"  November  29. — First  blow !  threw  a  shoe  in  ray  fiice ;  I  made  a  wry 
stitch. 

"  December  4. — Birthday.     6. — Struck  again. 

"  December  7. — Again !  1  could  not  bear  it,  Hal !  a  box  on  the  ear— a 
alap  on  the  face."— Pp.  61,  62. 

This  eager  disciplinarian  of  the  "  Legree  stock,"  to  his  sorrow,  if  not 
his  shame,  had  unluckily  struck  a  boy  who  could  both  read  and  write. 

•*  The  allegations  of  the  master  s  ill  usage  at  last  became  so  grave,  that 
Mr  Bumard  applied  to  the  guardians  to  re-admit  Kitto  into  the  workhouse, 
of  which  he  again  became  an  inmate  on  May  11,  1822.  As  a  necessary 
preliminary,  the  case  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  magistrates,  and 
a  summons  obtained  for  the  muster  to  appear  before  them,  to  snew  cause,  if 
possible,  why  his  apprentice  should  not  be  discharged  from  his  apprentice- 
ship. Owing  to  Kitto*s  deafness,  and  consequent  disinclination  to  oral 
communications,  he  was  required  to  make  his  complaints  in  writing.  The 
readiness  with  which  he  performed  this  task,  and  the  correctness  of  his  dic- 
tion, astonished  the  Bench,  and  made  a  most  powerful  impression,  which, 
besides  procuring  a  favourable  verdict  at  the  time,  led  to  ulterior  measures 
for  his  future  advancement.  The  agony  of  mind  he  endured  till  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was  known,  became  intense.  He  frequently  adverts  to  it  in 
his  letters,  and  in  the  little  volume  of  Essays  and  Letters  published  a  few 
Years  later,  describes,  under  an  assumed  name,  as  far  as  wonls  can  describe, 
his  feelhigs  at  the  time,  and  the  almost  fatal  issue  to  which  they  impelled 
him. 

^  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail, 
placed  William  Wanley  under  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual.  This 
individual  abused  the  authority  he  possessed ;  and  if  it  was  not  his  design  to 
make  William  miserable,  he  at  least  pursued  exactly  the  same  method 
which  he  must  have  done,  if  he  iiod  that  object  in  view. 

^^  Wanley  was  a  being  possessed  of  sensibilities  and  ideas  rather  above  the 
situation  he  occupied.  He  wh>^  feelingly  alive  to  insult  and  oppression,  and 
often  did  convulsive  sobs,  and  the  tumultuous  throbbings  of  his  heart  betray 
his  emotions,  although  no  tear  was  seen  on  his  cheek,  as  he  smarted  beneath 
the  lash  of  persecution.  .  .  .  Every  day  was  to  him  a  day  of  misery,  and 
soon  to  him  was  unknown  that  ^  sunshine  of  the  breast,'  which  before  this 
period,  he  had  sometimes  experienced.  Hope  soon  became  an  alien  from 
nis  bosom,  for  though  there  was  some  prospect  of  ultimate  deliverance,  that 
prospect  was  terminated  at  too  great  a  distance  to  afford  him  any  consolation. 
•  .  •    His  condition  was  insupportable." — Pp.  65,  66. 

His  wish  was  now  accomplished,  of  being  permitted  to  return  to  his 
favourite  '*  paradise,"  the  workhouse  !  But  it  was  to  be  as  a  prisoner  at 
large.  "  For  about  twelve  months  he  continued  to  spend  his  time  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  before,  devoting  his  leading  hours  to  readmg 
and  composition,  and  being  permitted  to  take  those  solitary  rambles  which 
were  so  delightful  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  temporary  feeling  of  liberty 
and  independence."  ....  "  Nearly  four  years  had  passed  away  since 
Kitto  entered  the  workhouse,  and  though  the  official  persons  connected 
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with  it  liad  treated  him  with  all  the  kindness  in  their  power,  yet  bej<mfl 
its  precincts,  his  character  was  little  known  or  appreciated.  But  early 
in  1823  his  case  attracted  the  attention  of  two  individuals,  who  used 
every  exertion  to  befriend  him." 

Of  these  benevolent  persons  one  was  George  Harvey,  a  mathematician, 
who  saw  "  a  mean  looking  boy  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  commeneing,  at 
his  entrance,  a  communication  with  its  master  by  writing  on  a  sBp  of 
paper."  An  explanation  took  place,  and  Harvey  became  forthvnth  his 
friend.  "  At  the  same  time,  Mr  Nettleton,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Plymouth  Weekly  Journal,  having,  as  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  accident- 
ally seen  some  of  Kitto's  papers,  offered  to  insert  p-atuitousfy,"  (why 
gratuitotuly,  was  ever  essay  inserted /or  less  than  gratis  f)  any  essay  in 
his  journal,  by  way  of  making  his  case  known." 

He  is  now  a  free  civis  of  the  Plymouth  Library — a  far  more  valued 
privilege  than  to  have  been  made  free  of  the  town  and  corporation. 
Here  favours  shower  on  him.  He  becomes  intimate  with  many  literary 
and  good  men,  whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  story  here  to  save 
from  oblivion.  After  a  long  correspondence  with  the  benevolent  Harvey, 
begim  merely  for  literary  exercise,  and  carried  on  in  a  series  of  imagin- 
ary subjects  and  details,  there  is  a  proposal  to  send  him  either  to  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  to  study.  He  dislikes  the  Mathematics,  and  therefore 
ignores  Cambridge — it  will  take  him  a  year,  (what !  a  whole  year?)  to 
study  Latin — and  therefore  declines  Oxford.  Meantime  a  Mr  Grover  of 
Exeter,  has  heard  of  him  with  interest,  and  sends  a  proposal  through  a 
friend,  to  come  and  live  with  him.  He  finds  that  his  new  friend  is  a 
dentist,  and  he  proceeds,  in  his  employ,  to  file  teeth — "  not  from  ivory, 
but  firom  a  harder  substance,  the  tusks  of  certain  foreign  animals." 
{Qucere,  domestic,)  Mr  Groves  is  religious — apparently  a  sort  of  Me- 
th(Klist — though  Kitto  protests  that  "he  is  not  a  Methodist,  a  Calvinist, 
a  Lutheran,  or  a  Papist,"  nor  even  "  a  Deist,  or  Unitarian,  or  Anti- 
nomian.  What  then  ? — One  of  those  rather  singular  characters,  a  Bible 
Christian," — and  this  we  presume  was  the  unsectarian  model  on  which 
Kitto  built  his  own  faith  or  profession.  The  master  and  apprentice 
tire  of  their  sedentary  profession — and  find  within  themselves  a  vocation 
rather  to  convert  souls.  t 

It  is  needless  to  detail  the  steps  by  which  Kitto  becomes  a  foreign 
missionary — nor  even  to  report  much  of  his  history  in  that  character. 
At  the  missionary  Press,  he  was  accused  of  indolence,  because  his  curiosity 
was  greater  than  his  labour — and  his  love  of  books  more  marked  than 
success  in  his  calling  ;  he  therefore  resigns,  or  is  recalled  from  this  his 
first  post  in  the  service  of  missions.  He  is  reinstated,  through  the  in- 
terest of  kind  friends,  and  renews  the  hopeless  experiment  of  arranging 
types  or  reviewing  copy,  instead  of  discussing  the  books  themselves. 
He  proceeds  to  the  Malta  Printing  Press — and  is  again  cashiered.  "  He 
received  a  communication  from  the  committee,  expressing  their  opinion — 
that  the  habits  of  his  mind  were  likely  to  disqualify  him  from  that  steady 
and  persevering  discharge  of  his  duties,  which  they  considered  as  indis- 
pensably requisite,"  and,  "  that  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  leisure 
time,  did  not  leave  him  sufficient  leisure /or  exercise  and  sleep.*' 
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On  his  return  to  England — he  is  remunerated  with  £30, — in  acknow- 
ledgement of  these  perfunctory  services,  and  to  assist  him  in  establishing 
himself  in  some  permanent  situation.  Various  shifls  of  subsistence  are 
now  proposed — of  which  the  most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  if  not  his  in- 
terests, is  the  scheme  of  a  circulating  library. 

But  the  knot  of  difficulty  is  solved  by  a  guardian  genius,  of  whom  the 
reader  has  heard  before. 

^'  Id  May  1829,  Mr  Groves  and  Kitto  met  in  London,  as  they  supposed  for 
the  last  time.  Kitto,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  bad 
agreed  to  enter  Mr  Synge's  family  as  the  superintendent  of  his  private  press ; 
and  Mr  Groves  was  about  to  depart  for  the  East,  not  as  an  agent  of  any  of 
the  existing  missionary  societies,  but  depending  on  the  aid  of  private  indi- 
viduals. Originally  a  member  of  the  Establislied  Church,  his  adoption  of 
the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  of  the  Anti- 
pedobaptista  on  baptism,  necessitated  his  separation  from  it,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  for  other  reasons,  he  was  not  disposed  to  join  any  section  of  the 
Nonconformists.  Such  was  their  position,  when,  one  evening,  while  con- 
versing on  his  projected  mission,  Mr  Groves  said, '  Will  you  come  ?'  hardly 
expecting  that  the  question  would  be  taken  in  earnest.  To  his  surprize, 
Kitto  answered '  Yes.' 

"  Mr  Grove's  party,  whose  destination  was  Persia,  consisted  of  nine  per- 
sons, two  of  whom,  Mr  Bathie,  a  Scotchman,  and  Mrs  Taylor,  an  American 
lady,  bom  in  Persia,  the  wife  of  Major  Taylor,  the  British  Resident  at 
Bas^ra,  were  already  on  their  way  to  Petersburg.  The  others  were  Mr 
and  Mrs  Groves,  Mr  Groves'  sister  Lydia,  Miss  Taylor,  Mr  Groves'  two 
little  boys,  and  Kitto,  who  was  engaged  as  their  tutor ;  they  were  conveyed 
free  of  expense  to  Petersburg,  in  the  Osprey,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  by 
the  owner,  Mr  Pacet,  an  Irish  gentleman,  in  company  with  John  Vesey 
Pamell,  Esq.,  now  Lord  Congleton." — Pp.  292-3. 

From  this  central  situation,  he  gave  those  memorable  travels  which 
we  need  not  rehearse,  since  the  whole  results  are  before  the  world  in  the 
beautiful  pages  and  engravings  of  the  Pictorial  Bible. 

Of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  who  has  not  heard  ?  But,  before  adverting 
to  the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
some  delightful  touches — from  a  letter  of  the  accomplished  Sir  John 
Macneil — descriptive  of  Kitto,  both  as  he  saw  him  in  the  far  East,  and 
afterwards  in  London : 

'^  My  first  meeting  with  Kitto  was  at  Tabreez,  in  1829.  He  was  going 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Groves  and  their  two  sons  to  Bagdad,  where  Mr  Groves 
intended  to  establish  himself  as  a  missionary.  Kitto  was  then  acting  as 
tutor  to  the  two  boys,  who  were  lively  and  intelligent,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  singularity  of  his  position,  as  the  deaf  and  almost  dumb  teacher  of 
boys,  who  were  very  fisu*  from  being  either  deaf  or  dumb.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  loneliness  of  mind,  which  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  inabi- 
lity to  communicate  with  the  persons  whom  he  was  tnrown  amongst  at 
Tabreez,  led  me  to  put  some  questions  to  him  in  writing,  with  the  view  of 
drawing  him  into  conversation ;  but  I  found  great  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing his  answers,  in  consequence  of  the  peculuirity  of  his  voice  and  enunci- 
ation. With  the  assistance  of  his  pupus,  however,  who  spoke  with  great 
rapidity  on  their  fingers,  and  appeared  to  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  he  said,  I  succeeded  in  engaging  him  in  such  conversation  as  could  be 
80  carried  on.     I  found  his  intelligence  and  information  much  greater  than 
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I  had  anticipated.  He  liad  evidently  the  utmost  avidity  for  infonHatioB; 
but  was  restrained  from  pressing  his  inquiries,  apparently  by  his  modesty^ 
and  the  fear  of  being  consider^  obtrusive  or  troublesome.  Finding  hm» 
well  read,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  Scriptures,  I  directed  his  attention  to 
the  many  incidental  allusions  in  the  Bible,  to  circumstances  connected  witli 
Oriental  habits  and  modes  of  life,  which  had  become  intelligible  to  me  only 
after  I  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  East  f  remember  he  was  particolariy 
interested  in  something  that  I  had  said  in  illustration  of  the  importance  at* 
taching  to  the  fact,  that  ^  Jacob  digged  a  well.'  I  had  explained  to  him  that, 
hi  arid  countries,  where  cultivation  could  only  be  earned  on  by  means  of 
irrigation,  the  land  was  of  no  value  unless  when  water  could  be  Drought  to 
irrigate  it ;  and  that,  in  Persia,  the  theory  of  the  law  still  is,  that  he  who 
digs  a  well  in  the  desert  is  entitled  to  the  land  which  it  will  irrigate.  He 
came  to  me  more  than  once  for  fuller  infonnation  upon  this  subject,  and  was 
greatly  delighted  with  some  illustrations  of  Scripture,  which  I  pointed  out 
to  him  in  ^  Morier's  Second  Journey  to  Persia.*  1  refer  to  tbKBse  circum- 
stances, because  I  believe  that  they  relate  to  the  first  steps  of  that  inquiiy 
which  he  prosecuted  so  assiduously  and  successfully  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  to  which  he  constantly  recurred  almost  every  time  I  met  him 
afterwards,  either  in  Asia  or  in  England. 

*'*'  Our  next  meeting  was  in  London.  On  that  occasion  a  circumstanoe 
occurred,  which  is  so  creditable  to  Kitto's  good  nature  and  good  sense,  that 
I  think  it  right  to  mention  it.  He  was  to  come  to  us  in  the  evening,  at  the 
house  of  a  fnend  with  whom  we  were  residing  in  St  James*  Place.  It  ha|>- 
pened  that,  on  the  same  evening,  the  young  Lock  harts  were  coming  to  visit 
my  daughter,  who,  not  anticipating  Kitto  s  visit,  had  amused  herself  by 
dressing  up  a  figure  with  a  good  mask,  which  she  placed  in  a  chair  in  the 
drawing-room  to  receive  her  companions.  Kitto  was  the  first  to  arrive ; 
and  having  been  shown  to  the  drawing-room  before  he  had  gone  ap  stairs, 
found  himself  alone  in  the  room  with  the  mysterious  personage,  seated  in 
arm-chair  by  the  fire.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  it  was  not  the 
young  people  who  had  arrived,  we  became  uneasy  lest  Kitto  should  suapect 
that  there  nad  been  an  intention  to  take  advantage  of  his  infirmity,  and  I 
hastened  to  brin^  him  down,  and  to  explain  the  circumstances.  He  had 
discovered  the  trick ;  but,  though  ignorant  of  its  object,  was  rather  amused, 
and  altogether  so  full  of  good  humour,  that  his  only  object  appeared  to  be, 
to  convince  my  daughter,  then  a  child,  that  the  device  had  been  perfectly 
successful.  He  declared  that  he  had  made  several  profound  bows  to  the 
lady,  and  from  her  apparent  unconsciousness  of  hb  presence,  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  sue  must  be  as  deaf  as  himself." — Pp.  522,  3,  4. 

Here  then,  we  find  Kitto  in  London — and  his  history  proceeds  n^diy, 
though  he  has  still  a  whole  mine  to  dig  of  richest  treasure,  and  to  work 
with  intensest  toil.  His  first  labours  were  preparation  of  the  best  kind 
for  his  great,  and  indeed,  all  his  works.  He  becomes  acquainted  with 
Knight  the  Publisher,  and  becomes  the  industrial  Coryphoeus  of  hii 
Cyclopasdia  and  Penny  Magazine. 

"  I  have  obtained,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  George  Harvey,  "  an  enflng»- 
ment  to  write  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  on  very  liberal  terms,  only  that  I  am 
limited  in  the  space  1  occupy  to  two  or  three  columns  weekly.  Two  papers 
of  mine  appeared  in  the  number  for  the  10th  of  Au^^ust,  namely,  Arabic 
Proverbs,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  I  am  to  wnte  about  m^  travels. 
B^des  this,  though  this  alone  wouldhave  been  gratifying,  Mr  Knight,  who 
has  behaved  to  me  with  great  kindness,  made  me  a  proposal  with  regard  to 
permanent  employment.     It  was  to  look  through  books  of  reference,  chidRy 
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foreign  (French,  Italian,  and  German),  in  order  to  suggest  additions  to  the 
list  of  words  already  prepared  for  the  Cyclopedia ;  to  keep  my  attention 
constantly  directed  towaras  the  periodical  literature  of  France,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, Germany,  in  order  to  suggest  corrections  and  additions  to  the  articles 
already  printed  in  that  work ;  to  collect  information  on  given  subjects  from 
given  sources ;  and  to  answer  the  letters  of  contributors  to  the  Cyclopaedia." 
—Pp.  520-30. 

A  Miss  Fenwick^  the  betrothed  of  a  dead  fellow. traveller,  he  now 
marries,  and  has  the  prospect  before  him  of  labour  from  which  he  is 
never  more  in  this  life  to  expect  an  interval  of  pause  or  intermissicm. 
The  germ  of  the  Pictorial  Bible  about  this  time  comes  into  view. 

*•*  Mr  Knight  has,  within  these  few  days,  made  a  particularly  agreeable 
proposal  to  me,  by  acting  on  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  make  a  handsome 
addition  to  my  income,  and  thus  to  clear  away  my  various  pecuniary  obli- 
gations sooner  than  I  had  hoped.  The  society  intend  to  publish  children  s 
Books,  of  various  prices,  from  two  pence  to  eighteen  pence,  illustrated  with 
wood-cuts,  and  in  an  easy  familiar  style.  I  am  to  undertake  the  description 
of  the  remarkable  things  and  customs  in  foreign  countries,  beginning  with 
those  in  which  I  have  actually  travelled.  It  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to 
do  when  1  first  came  home.  /  am  sure  1  can  make  a  very  interesting  series 
of  books ;  and  I  am  mad  to  begin,  but  must  wait  a  day  or  two  till  I  get  the 
requisite  materials  about  me." — P.  539. 

Next,  from  these  small  beginnings,  comes  the  magnum  opta  itself.  We 
must  be  allowed  room  for  a  larger  extract. 

^  While  Kitto  was  engaged  in  writing  for  the  Penny  Magazine,  it  occur- 
red to  Mr  Knight,  who  had  projected  an  edition  of  the  Bible  with  notes  and 
illustrations,  that  his  familiarity  with  Oriental  customs,  would  enable  him 
to  treat  one  department  of  such  a  work  in  a  manner  much  more  satisfactory 
than  would  be  possible  to  persons,  whose  knowledge  of  these  topics  was 
derived  merely  from  books,  unaided  by  personal  observations.  Accordingly, 
at  his  employer's  request,  Kitto  prepared  a  specimen  of  a  Biblical  Commen- 
tary, but,  probably  carried  away  by  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  subject, 
on  a  far  more  comprehensive  scale  than  had  been  suggested.  The  impres- 
sion on  Mr  Knight's  mind  was,  however,  so  favourable,  that  instead  of  mak- 
ing use  of  him  simply  as  an  assistant,  he  generously  consigned  the  whole 
undertaking  into  his  hands,  and,  in  doing  so,  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
high,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  correct  estimate  of  Kitto's  abilities.  Such, 
we  believe,  was  the  origin  of  the  Pictorial  Bible.  To  enter  into  a  critical 
estimate  of  its  merits,  does  not  comport  with  the  design  of  this  work.  But 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  in  the  conception  and  the  execution,  it  forms  an 
era  in  biblical  literature.  The  works  of  Harmer  and  Burder,  though  very 
valuable,  were  not  intended  to  be  a  continuous  commentary,  nor  were  they 
published  in  a  form  that  could  render  them  available  for  that  large  class  of 
readers,  by  whom,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the  information  they  con- 
tain is  eagerly  received.  One  consequence  of  this  new  undertaking  was, 
that  Kitto  became  more  than  ever  a  visitor  at  the  reading  room  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  But  the  walking  to  and  fro  occupied  so  much  of  his  time, 
as  greatly  to  encroach  on  his  studies  at  home.  Help  was  needed  and  offered 
him  j  but  he  declined  all  assistance,  excepting  that  of  his  devoted  wife, 
which  proved  to  be  amply  sufficient,  and  far  more  available  than  any  extrane- 
ous aid.  The  PictoTiai  Bible  was  originally  published  in  monthly  parts,  but 
anonymously,  so  that,  exoeptine  the  well  established  reputation  of  the  pub- 
lisher, its  reception  with  the  puolic  depended  entirely  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 
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Kitto's  sense  of  responsibility  at  the  commencement  was  intense,  for  he  ft*Ti 
that  its  saccess  or  failure  would  decide  whether  his  lone  cherished  oooTic- 
tions  and  aspirations  were  well  founded  or  not ;  whether  he  had  been  meivly 
indulging  a  long  day  dream  of  vain  ambition,  or  had  at  length  found  tltt 
task  which  God  had  fitted  him  to  perform.  At  first  he  was  almost  afraid 
to  look  at  the  critical  notices  of  the  work  which  appeared  durinff  the  oonrse 
of  publication ;  and  when  he  found  their  language  was  uniformly  commen- 
datory, that  only  gave  rise  to  fresh  anxieties,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to 
sustain  the  reputation  he  had  acquired.  But  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  his 
endeavours,  which  he  ever  sought  and  acknowl^ged,  these  anadetieB  proved 
to  be  groundless.  His  respected  employer  was  the  first  to  express  appro- 
bation, and  took  pleasure  m  making  him  acquainted  with  the  £avourable 
opinions  of  others.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  hiappiest  period  of  his  life."— 
Pp.  646,  7,  8,  9. 

We  must  make  room  for  an  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  student's 
habits  of  study:  — - 

^'  Regular  application  to  study  had  been  rendered  almost  impracticable, 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Bi^ad  till  his  arrival  in  England ;  nor  up  to 
the  latter  period,  from  his  youthful  days,  when  he  was  allowed  to  make  use 
of  the  public  library  at  Plymouth,  could  his  time  be  said  to  have  been  at 
his  own  disposal.  It  was  not  all  at  once  that  he  was  enabled  to  solve  the 
problem,  so  important  to  a  literary  man,  and,  indeed,  to  any  thoughtful  man, 
of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  hours  of  a  life  which,  to  him  who  rightly 
estimates  its  value,  seems  all  too  short  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  noblest  pur- 
poses. At  first  he  tried  the  hazardous  plan  of  sitting  up  night  after  night, 
but  nature  asserted  her  claims.  He  often  fell  asleep  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  night,  and,  when  on  waking,  he  discovered  tliat  he  had  not  done  what 
he  intended,  he  would  turn  to  his  desk,  where  his  anxious  wife  frequently 
found  him,  vigorously  pursuing  his  task,  when  he  should  have  been  in  hu 
bed.  For  sitting  up  late,  he  then  resolved  to  substitute  early  rising,  having 
twice  exposed  himself  and  his  family  to  the  risk  of  a  conflagration  by  his 
nocturnal  slumbers  in  the  library.  An  alarum  clock  was  placed  at  the  bed's 
head  sufficiently  near  for  its  whirr  to  arouse  Mrs  Kitto,  on  whom  it  devolved 
to  communicate  the  shock  to  her  husband.  This  plan,  however,  did  not 
always  succeed,  and,  occasionally,  night  vigils  were  resorted  to ;  but  an  attack 
of  bronchitis  gave  an  unwelcome,  though  timely  warning,  and  early  rising, 
enforced  by  \Sa  medical  adviser,  was  again  adopted — a  bell,  which  could  be 
rung  by  the  watchman,  taking  the  place  ana  performing  the  office  of  an 
alarum.  This  early  rising  apparatus,  however,  did  not  get  into  complete 
working  order,  till  he  removed  to  Manchester  Terrace,  Islington,  where  the 
drawing-room  was  completely  fitted  up  with  bookshelves,  and  an  Amotfs 
stove.  On  beinp^  aroused  from  sleep,  ne  went  to  his  study,  and  having,  by 
the  aid  of  a  spint-lamp,  prepared  himself  a  cup  of  tea,  he  continued  to  write 
till  the  rest  of  the  &mily  were  ready  for  breakfast.  After  that  he  usually 
employed  hunself  in  his  garden ;  he  then  dressed — ^for  he  was  the  reverse  of 
slovenly  in  whatever  regarded  personal  appearance — and  went  to  his  library 
till  one  o'clock,  his  dinner  hour.  The  interval  between  dinner  and  tea 
was  generally  given  to  answering  correspondents,  and  correcting  proofii.  At 
five  he  came  to  the  tea-table  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  read  to  Mrs  Kitto. 
On  returning  to  Ids  study,  he  worked  at  his  desk  till  between  nine  and  ten, 
and  then  read  till  eleven.  Such  was  his  laborious,  undeviating  courK,  till 
within  three  or  four  years  of  his  death.  During  that  latter  period,  he  suf- 
fered 80  intensely  from  headache,  that  he  could  not  always  rise,  and  was 
often  nnable  to  write.    As  his  health  declined,  he  frequently  complained  of 
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paiii  at  the  base  of  the  i^kull,  and  could  hardly,  at  tiiuea,  bear  the  slightest 
external  pressure  ou  that  part." — Pp.  551,  2. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  followed  the  world-renowned 
"  Bible."  It  is  an  inferior  work  to  the  other,— far ;  yet  was  not  accom- 
plished  without  great  labour  and  some  rather  formidable  obstructions. 

'^  Some  old  books  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  from  which  I  hoped  to  get 
something  useful,  proved  to  be  of  such  enormous  prif  e,  that  they  could  not 
be  thought  of.  One  old  French  traveller  could  not  be  had  under  L.84 !  be- 
cause the  Bibliomanias  were  after  it.  However,  between  the  collections  I 
have  formed,  or  am  forming,  and  those  to  which  I  have  access  in  the  British 
Museum,  I  shall  be  amply  furnished  with  materials,  with  which,  if  my 
heart  does  not  fail  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  responsibilities  involved,  I  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  rear  a  somewhat  useful,  and  if  useful,  creditable  c(Ufice.** — 
Pp.  563. 

The  "  Christian  Traveller,"  which  followed  next,  was  arrested  at  the 
third  part,  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  publishing  house.  This  work  must 
have  had  a  very  obscure  course,  since  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen, 
or  even  heard  of  it  before. 

The  Biblical  Cyclopsedia,  and  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  filled  up, 
with  one  exception,  the  remaining  fragment  of  Kitto's  allotted  and  very 
chequered  span,-^works,  in  some  respects,  of  extraordinary,  and  in  others, 
of  such  unequal  and  inferior  merit,  that  the  af&icted  editor's  poverty,  and 
not  his  will,  must  have  consented  to  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of 
contributions  for  which  he  made  his  name,  but  assuredly  not  his  taste 
and  learning,  responsible.  The  ambition  of  sheltering  themselves  under 
Kitto's  reputation,  appears  to  have  moved  a  locust  flight  of  small  dis- 
senters and  small  scholars,  to  have  settled  on  his  unlucky  leaves.  The 
money  that  he  had  inconveniently  to  pay  over  to  the  "  better  brothers," 
was  of  course  dispensed  with  in  these  paltry  cases. 

The  Daily  Bible  Illustrations  bear  visible  marks  of  careful  treat- 
ment. Of  course,  as  usual,  what  is  really  Oriental,  in  so  far  as  his  skill 
as  a  linguist,  or  experience  as  a  traveller,  entitled  him  to  pronounce,  is 
executed  with  judgment  and  ability. 

Heavy  times  were  now  coming  on  John  Kitto.  He  was  thrown  inlo 
embarrassment,  and  out  of  profitable  employment,  by  the  same  stroke 
which  knocked  his  fiiend  and  publisher.  His  following  labours  were 
not  very  remunerative,  we  do  not  very  clearly  know  why.  They  seemed 
to  be  sufficiently  popular,— if  meeting  them  wherever  the  eye  fell  almost, 
be  any  evidence.  But  the  system  of  the  trade  would  seem  to  enable  it 
to  deal  pretty  much  with  the  successful  authors  and  that  unpopular  race 
concerning  whom  somebody  writes  an  essay  under  the  title  of  "  Authors 
who  hate  ruined  their  Booksellers" 

About  the  time  that  his  poverty  began  to  attract  public  attention,  and 
in  a  certain  degree  royal  sympathy,  he  was  smitten  in  his  happy  family 
by  bereavement,  and  in  his  person  by  a  neuralgic  complaint,  which 
made  him  close  prisoner  to  his  chamber,  and  the  hydro-electric  chair* 
Still  he  strove  to  study  on,  and  projected  a  work  of  immense  extent,  to 
be  called  "  An  Ecclesiastiod  History." 
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"  Ah,  fickle  fortune,  why  this  cruel  tpwting  ? 
Why  thus  perplex  us  poor  90ns  qfa  day  ?** 

To  this  lattar  character  of  the  ephemerae,  Kitto  was  drawing  fast  on. 

"  Every  fortnight,  for  several  months,  Dr  Kitto  went  to  Dr  Bird,  but, 
after  a  few  visits,  his  case  was  pronounced  hopeless.  ^  I  cannot  cure  \amf 
he  said — 'no  medical  man  can.  Nothing  but  absolute  rest  from  imme- 
diate laboor  can  be  of  service.  All  I  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
irritation  of  the  brain,  which  he  goes  home  and  excites  immediately,  by 
using  it/  His  devoted  wife^  seconded  Dr  Bird*8  advice,  bv  the  most  eameit 
entreaties,  that  he  would  cease  from  work  for  a  while.  But  his  reply  whl 
*  No !  I  must  first  finish  the  work  for  which  I  have  had  the  money,  and  if 
I  knew  I  should  die  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  I  will  go  on  as  long  as  the 
Lord  permits.*  He  was  permitted  to  finish  the  work,  and  united  with  Mn 
Kitto  in  thanking  God  when  the  closing  sentence  was  written.  But 
the  very  next  morning,  on  attempting  to  rise,  he  exclaimed,  '  Oh  Bell,  I  am 
numbed  all  down  my  side.*  It  proved  to  be  a  slight  attack  of  paralysi.'* 
—Pp.634. 

Amidst  mendicating  subBcriptions^  those  dire  necessities  of  the  ill-fated 
student,  new  domestic  afflictions,  and  hourly  threats  of  his  paralytic 
enemy,  the  usual  desperate  resources  of  a  continental  trip  were  proposed 
for  the  relief  of  the  invalid.  After  his  arrival,  and  a  brief  lojoum  in 
Germany,  he  died  of  another  seizure  of  paralysis  at  Cannstatt  on  No- 
▼ember  25th,  1854. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  Kitto's  character  will  be 
contemplated  with  perfect  unanimity.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties,  he  stands  alone,  perhaps,  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 
True,  others  may  have  had  mere  difficulties  to  overcome,  more  than  he, 
—but  who  ever  reached  the  same  height  of  knowledge  and  attainment, 
under  them  ?  Blind  men  have  mastered  a  single  science  or  art.  Saun- 
derson,  the  mathematician,  filled  a  chair  in  Cambridge.  Blacklock 
made,  for  his  time,  good  poetry.  Holman  travelled  ;  and  the  best  con- 
structed and  most  difficult  roads  in  England  were  surveyed  and  laid  out 
by  a  blind  engineer.  Kitto  had  his  et^ea  about  him,  but  knowledge  was 
shut  at  a  still  more  important  sense,  perhaps ;  and  the  difficulties  he 
undertook  to  master,  were  mastered  completely.  In  certain  departments 
he  had  the  most  largely  stored  mind  of  his  time.  Be  this  his  praise 
throughout  all  generations. 

In  a  second  point  of  view, — his  character  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely amiable,  disinterested,  and  self-devoted,  and  to  have  embraced 
every  kind  and  degree  of  moral  worth.  Most  beautiful  pictures  occur 
in  Mr  Ryland's  excellent  and  well  digested  work,  of  his  domestic  and 
social  felicity  and  goodness. 

But  when  we  have  exhausted  two  memorable  excellencies  of  this  re- 
markable character,  we  are  obliged  to  come  to  debateable  ground,  on  ques- 
tions about  which  men  might  be  expected  to  be  more  agreed, — the  merits 
of  his  works.  Elegant  and  able  as  they  are,  we  do  not  think  them  calcu- 
lated to  be  useful  in  the  degree  that  is  supposed.  His  want  of  system  was, 
in  one  view,  his  weakness,  in  another,  his  strength.  The  faUier  of  the 
friend  who  was  a  Christian  of  the  Bible,  and  we  presume  he  reckoned 
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himself  to  be  one  of  the  same  eclectic  »chool ;  for,  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible^  we  suppose  he  recognises  at  least  an  eclectic,  if  not  sectarian 
preference.  It  is  not  safe  to  be  without  a  worship,  or  a  fellowship,  in 
the  faith ;  and  they  who  make  themselves  least  dependent  on  either, 
are  apt  to  be  the  greatest,  at  least  most  irregular,  stragglers  from  the 
truth.  Can  it  fail  to  have  struck  everybody,  that  Kitto's  works  are  a 
jumble  of  opinions,  often  not  consistent,  and  not  unfrequently  conflicting, 
— in  criticism  and  exegesis,— science  and  antiquities, — religion,  of  the 
orthodox,  and  occasionally  all  the  neologian,  varieties  ?  Let  not  his 
honoured  memory,  therefore,  suffer.  He  was  under  the  bias  of  what  he 
reckoned  honest  freedom, — ^but  what  is  freedom,  always  honest,  but  a 
libertine  privilege  of  moving  whither  one's  self  feels  inclined  ? 

We  cannot  dismiss  his  biographer  with  the  single  word  of  praise 
which  we  have  already  bestowed.  His  work  is  every  way  excellent ; 
abounding  with  the  most  interesting  matter,  extracted  from  Kitto's  un- 
published letters  and  journals, — and,  so  far  as  the  biographer's  share  is 
concerned,— -executed  with  taste,  industry,  and  talent,  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  subject. 


THE  HYMN  OF  THE  DYING  SWAN. 

Bt  W.  S.  DANIEL. 

Asian  streams  I  that  wafted  me 

Like  a  wingdd  queen  along ; 
Skies  of  bright  Anadoli ! 
Where  waved  my  snowy  pinions  free. 

Oh  !  listen  to  my  song : 
The  latest  Poet-Swan  am  I, 
And  I  must  steep  my  soul  in  music  ere  I  die. 

Alas,  alas! 
The  splendour  of  the  virgin  world  hath  fled — 
The  soul  of  minstrel  prophecy  is  dead ; 
The  waves  no  more, 
From  Helle*8  shore. 
Sweep  on  the  wings  of  Song : 
The  Pythian'8  lips  are  still, — 
And  o'er  Cithseron*8  hill 
No  chanting  Bacchss  throng. 
The  stars  are  wan,  and  worn  and  cold— 
They  have  lost  the  light 
That  fired  the  night 
In  the  peopled  skies  of  old ; 
Oh  I  the  dull,  cold  Now— 
It  treads  on  the  brow 
Of  the  Bard  that  heavenward  flies, 
And  dims  the  roseate  glow  that  streaks. 
At  dawn,  the  glorious  mountain  peaks — 
The  loving  blush  on  Aurora's  oheeks. 
And  the  lightning  of  joy  in  her  eyes  I 
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Alas,  alas, 

For  the  days  of  yore— 

My  heart  is  sore, — 
For  now  ascends  to  heaven  in  vain 
The  dying  Swan's  enraptured  strain  ; 
I,  I  alone  am  left  to  hear 
Sounds  else  unheiurd  hy  mortal  ear, 
And  old,  and  sad,  and  desolate, 
1  glide  with  joy  to  meet  my  fate : 
Adown  Cayster,  queen  of  rivers, 
My  swelling  song  of  parting  triumph  quivers ! 

The  Qods  in  ire,  have  left  the  earth, 

By  impious  factions  riven ; 
The  Lares  of  each  household  hearth 

Have  winged  their  way  to  heaven : 
Through  the  golden  fields  of  air 
There  floats  no  heauteous  messenger, 
Iris  or  Mercury,  to  bring 
Peace  to  some  royal  maid  or  sceptre-bearing  king. 
No  water-nymph  now  loves  to  swim. 
Like  a  lotus-flower,  on  the  streamlet's  brim, 

Nor  braids  her  hair 

With  jewels  rare. 
In  the  depth  of  the  fountains  dim ; 

No  bright  eye  shines 

Through  the  clustering  vines, 
Betraying  the  quafBng  god, 

While  the  vineyard  heaves. 

With  it*s  weight  of  leaves. 
At  the  sweep  of  the  thyrsus  rod. 
Dreams  of  Olympian  mansions  fair 
That  lit  the  pious  midnight  air 
With  piles  of  lapidescent  lieht 
Bless  no  slumbering  Vestal^  sight ; 
The  very  wild-birds  have  resigned 
The  old  Religion  of  their  kind. 

The  Eagle  shoots  not  now 

From  Ida's  breezy  brow. 
Proud  to  take  his  envied  stand 
On  Father  Jove's  imperial  hand ; 
The  dove  no  longer  seeks  to  peck. 

With  sidelong  head  and  sparkling  eye, 
At  Aphrodite's  ivory  neck 

Where  heaven  and  all  its  odours  lie : 
And  thou,  great  Lord  of  Song  and  Light ! 

Whose  shafts  are  sunbeams  bright, 
Whose  harp  the  everlasting  spheres, 
Attuned  to  charm  immortal  ears, 
Of  all  that  knelt  around  thy  throne, 
I  and  the  Parsee  bend  alone  I 
No  song-bird's  wing 
O'er  Delphi's  spring. 

Flutters,  in  thy  morning  beam,— 
No  poet  dips 
His  holy  lips 

In  the  consecrated  stream ; 
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Tliy  lyre  is  rust. 
It's  strings  are  dast. 
And  Hellas  but  a  dream : 
Tjong-haired  Apoilo, — glorious  Bel ! 
Thy  last  soft  votary  si^s  **  farewell  T' 
Adown  Cuj^ster,  queen  of  rivers, 
My  parting  hymn  of  tuneful  homage  quivers. 
Alas,  alas! 
'Tis  sad  to  be 
The  last  of  all, — alone,  like  me  1 
For  countless  years  o*er  land  and  main 
I've  sought  my  kindred  dear,  but  all  in  vain, 
*Mid  noonday's  glow  and  twilight's  cool, 
I've  voyaged  sad  o'er  Lydia*s  reedy  pool  ;V 
Glided  with  the  lapsing  brpok 
By  desolate  Aiasoluk  ;* 
8oared  where  Pactolus*  plaining  fountain 
Drops  in  gold  from  Tmolus*  mountain. 
Like  precious  tear-drops,  mixed  with  sighsi 
From  Cytherea's  sunny  eyes ; 
And  crossed  the  sea  of  ^  scattered  isles," 
Where  flowery  Rhodes,  the  bride  of  Phoebus  snules  !* 
All,  all  in  vain — ^not  one  survives — and  I 
Must  chant  my  lonely  dirge,  and  die ; 
But  welcome,  welcome,  Death  I  To  me 
Joy  sparkles  in  your  icy  eyes^ 
For  like  the  Sage,  the  Cygnet  cries, 
**  To  die  is  to  be  free  !"* 
The  chains  of  earth  fall  from  me  fast. 

My  spirit  is  all  wing ! 
I  hiul  the  glorious  clime,  at  last. 

Where  Poets  ever  sing. 
Where  sister  streams  in  concert  flow 
And  winged  shapes,  like  fashioned  snow. 

Float  o'er  pellucid  lakes — 
Where  every  breeze  that  stirs  the  air 
Is  but  the  Muses*  messenger, 
That  like  a  sUUful  lynst  wakes 
In  every  golden-tressed  tree 
The  dulcet  voice  of  harmony. 
And  scatters  buds  of  glorious  hue 
From  flowers  divine,  that  gleam  with  young  Elygian  dew  I 

Triumph,  triumph !  Death  advanoeth — 
In  my  eyes  bis  arrow  glanoeth, — 
A  Cygnet's  warbling  fills  my  ears, 
And  nature  granta  a  few  glad  tears, — 

But  my  freezing  tongue  grows  dumb — 
My  pinions  trail  along  the  tide — 
My  feeble  feet  foi^t  to  glide, — 

^  The  Asa  Pahis,  the  great  marshes  of  the  Kitehik-Minder,  or  Cayitar. 
'  Modem  name  of  Ephesos. 
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Kindred  of  the  snowy  breast ! 
Your  sister  joins  your  ohoros  blest, 

I  oome  I  I  oome  ! 
Adown  Caj^ster,  queen  of  iiTers, 
As  dies  my  final  song,  my  parting  spirit  qnifars  I 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  CAIRNS'S  "  EXAMINATION 
OF  PROFESSOR  FERRIER'S  THEORY  OF  KNOW- 
ING  AND  BEING."! 

We  inferred  from  the  title  page  of  Mr  Cdms's  pamphlet,  that  he  pro- 
posed merely  to  examine  Professor  Ferrier's  ''  Theory  5f  Knowing  and 
Being."  But  he  is  not  content  with  a  mere  ''  examination"  and  then 
leaving  its  results  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  For,  after  the  "ex- 
amination" is  finished,  he  proceeds  to  show  that,  in  his  opinion,  Profeuoir 
Ferrier  ought  not  to  he  the  euceesior  of  Sir  fVilliam  HamiUon,  Thi» 
is  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Caims's  ''  Examination"  of  Professor  Ferriei^i 
Institutes  of  Metaphysic.  It  would  have  heen  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  latent  design  of  this  pamphlet,  and  perhaps  more  stnughtfor*^ 
ward,  had  it  been  entitled,  "Reasons  deduced  firom  the  Institutes ff 
Metaphysic  shewing  why  Professor  Ferrier  ought  not  to  be  elected  PA- 
fessor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh." 

But  whatever  be  the  object  of  Mr  Caims's  publication,  we  beg  to  ao* 
knowledge,  with  unalloyed  frankness,  the  very  high  ability  which  he  bai 
displayed  in  executing  the  task  he  undertook.  To  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Theory  of  Perception,  he  ad<M  a  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mental  philosophy.  His  chief 
strength  lies  in  analysis,  while  he  is  not  altogether  unsuccessfiil  in  reach- 
ing the  highest  generalizations. 

And  having  thus  acknowledged  Mr  Caims's  intellectual  ability,  it  gives 
us  the  greater  pain  to  take  notice  of  the  unwarrantable  liberties  whidi 
he  has  taken  with  Professor  Ferrier's  Institutes  of  Metaphysic.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  there  is  an  evident  detenninatioD 
to  twist  Professor  Ferrier's  principles  into  a  meaning  which  they  cannot 
naturally  convey,  and  to  draw  inferences,  not  logi^y,  but  by  the  ud 
of  unwarrantable  assumptions.  If  such  proceedings  can  be  proved  agsinit 
Mr  Cairns,  and  it  is  the  business  of  this  article  to  prove  them,  we  (eel 
bound  to  protest  against  such  a  method  of  procedure,  which,  whether 
carried  out  tQ  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  must  inevitably  tend  to  retard 
the  progress  of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  art,  by  checking  the  spirit  of 
fi-ee  and  independent  enquiry.  Who  will  become  an  author  when  he  is 
conscious  that  the  principles  of  his  work  will  be  grossly  misrepreieDtedt 
and  that  the  work  itself  will  afford  a  convenient  excuse  for  indulging  ia 
ungentlemanly  tirade  ?  To  misrepresent  an  author's  views  U  not  the 
license  of  the  critic     His  duty  is  rather  that  of  the  fneoA,  who  kindly 

^  An  EzMmnation  of  Profenor  Ferri«r*B  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.  Qf 
«b«  Rev.  John  Cabns,  A.M.,  Berwick.  Edinburgh :  ThomM  ConeliMe  A  O^ 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  Loodoo.     1856. 
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commends  the  good  qualities  of*  work,  and  gently  admonishes  the  bad. 
But  Mr  Caims's  idea  of  a  criticism  oa  the  Institutes  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  fell  vengeance  upon  the  devoted  head  of  tha  destroyer  of  Scotch  Psy- 
chology* Not  one  word  in  praise  of  the  Institolift  drops  from  his  pen. 
Even  the  beauty  of  the  style— the  vigour  of  the  expraaions — the  ori- 
ginality of  the  conceptions^-the  May-morning  freshness  of  Professor 
Ferrier's  views — all  of  which  a  generous  opponent  would  have  readily 
admitted^ — are  left  wholly  unacbiowledged  by  the  Rev.  John  Cairns. 
Throughout  the  whole  pamphlet,  from  the  first  word  to  the  last  full 
stop,  there  evidently  runs  a  resolute  determination  to  find  fault.  The 
first  sentence  betrays  this  spirit,  and  it  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  tune 
of  Caims's  examination,  "The  canvass  of  Professor  Perrier  of  St  Andrews, 
author  of  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,  for 
the  Logic  Chair  in  the  Metropolitan  University,  supported  as  it  is  by 
9uch  a  book,"  &c. 

We  submit  that  Mr  Gums  is  inexcusable  in  coming  before  the  public 
in  the  avowed  character  of  an  impartial  reviewer  of  the  *'  Institutes" 
when  he  is  actuated  by  "  such"  a  spirit.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  how 
"  stich"  a  feeling  arose. 

We  shall  not  condescend  to  take  any  notice  of  the  imputation  of  per. 
sonal  hostility  that  has  been  made  in  the  newspapers  to  Mr  Cairns, 
nor  of  the  motives  which  could  have  prompted  him  after  the  lapse  oj 
two  years  to  come  forward  for  the  first  time  to  decry  Professor  Ferrier's 
work.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  or  not  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  exists  between  them,  arising  out  of  some  severe  criticisms 
which  Professor  Ferrier  passed  on  Mr  Cairns  at  an  evening  party  at  Sir 
William  Hamilton's.  It  is  not  our  business  to  allude  to  the  peculiar 
connection  that  exists  between  Mr  Cairns  and  Professor  Fraser.  These 
are  matters  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  main  object  of  this  article— our 
business  is  to  anatomise  Mr  Caims's  pamphlet,  not  to  enquire  into  the 
motives  which  prompted  its  publication. 

Mr  Cairns  begins  his  examination  of  Professor  Ferrier^s  system  by 
stating  that  "  the  method  is  demonetrative.  Starting  from  a  single  first 
principle  b'ke  a  mathematical  axiom,  he  professes  to  reason  out  all  the 
mysteries  of  being  that  are  of  absolutely  necessary  existence.  This  first 
principle  is  that  all  mind  must  know  itself  along  with  everything  else 
that  it  knows."  Mr  Cairns  has  stated  the  first  principle  of  the  Instit- 
utes in  his  own  wordi,  which  gives  it  an  air  of  absurdity.  He  has  not 
stated  it  correctly  as  ii^  common  candour  he  ought  to  have  done.  It  is 
as  follows : — "  Along  with  whatever  any  intelligence  knows,  it  must  as 
the  ground  or  condition  of  its  knowledge  have  some  cognisance  of  itself." 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  firom  Mr  Caims's  definitidn— "  All  mind," 
what  a  clumsy  expression,  ''must  know  itself  along  with  everything  it 
knows.**  ExaminaHon,  p.  5.  This  first  principle  Professor  Ferrier  calls  a 
necessary  tmth-r-that  is  a  truth  guaranteed  by  the  logical  law  of  identity 
or  contradietion.  Mr  Cairns  demes  this.  He  asserts  that  Mr  Ferrier  is 
radically,  mistaken,  in  setting  up  the,  law  of  contradiction  as  the  test  of 
truth,  and  that  the  probfep  of  existenct  can  only  be  reached  by  imme* 
diate  mental  assertions  or  beUe&. 
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These  objections  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of 

I, — The  foundations  of  true  philosophy.' — It  is  admitted  od  all  hands 
that  there  must  be  fundamental  truths  in  philosophy — truths  which 
must  or  at  least  ouglit  to  he  true.  The  grand  preliminary  requisite  of  all 
systems  of  philosophy  is  to  secure  a  foundation  of  what  is  considered  im- 
mutable truth.  But  what  is  necessary  truth?  Ferrier  answers,  ''a neces- 
sary truth  or  law  of  reason  is  a  truth  or  law,  the  opposite  of  which  is  incon. 
ceivable,  contradictory,  nonsensical,  impossible;  more  shortly,  it  is  a  truth, 
in  the&ung  of  which  nature  had  only  one  alternative,  be  it  positive  or  nega* 
tive." — Inslitutef,  p.  19  ;  and  again,  p.  20,  "The  logical  law  of  identity  or 
contradiction  is  the  general  expression  and  criterion  of  all  necessary  truths.** 
Thus  the  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four  is  a  necessary  truth.  We 
cannot  by  any  effort  of  the  mind  conceive  that  two  and  two  can  make 
five.  We  cannot  conceive  the  leaf  of  a  book  without  two  sides,  nor  a 
stick  without  two  ends,  and  consequently  these  facts  are  necessary  truths. 
We  cannot  by  any  effort  of  the  mind  conceive  them  to  be  otherwise  than 
true, — their  opposites  must  be  false.  But  Mr  Cairns  says  Mr  Pernor  is 
radically  mistaken  in  setting  up  the  law  of  contradiction  as  the  test  of 
truth.  It  is  only  the  test  of  consistency.  Logic,  and  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction as  the  highest  rule  in  logic,  has  absolutely  no  application  to 
first  truths.  Very  true,  Mr  Cairns.  Nobody  disputes  the  fact  that 
logic,  and  the  law  of  contradiction  as  the  highest  rule  in  logic^  have  refe- 
rence only  to  the*  form  of  expressions.  But  surely  Mr  Cairns  will  adroit 
that  necessary  truths,  that  is  to  say  the  matter  of  necessary  truths,  can 
be  tested  by  a  law  which  is  equivalent  to  the  logical  law  of  identity  or 
contradiction,  and  which  as  a  logical  law  is  applied  to  the  forms  of  pro- 
positions, but  as  a  metaphysical  law  is  applied  to  the  subject  matter  of 
those  propositions  which  are  necessary  truths.  We  are  the  more  anxious 
to  state  the  matter  clearly,  as  it  is  evidently  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
Reid  school  reviewers  of  the  Institutes.  Mr  Cairns  does  not  see  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  logical  and  the  metaphysical  application  of  the  law 
of  identity,  although  it  was  virtually  applied  many  centuries  ago  to  the 
mathematical  axioms.  What  are  axioms  but  necessary  truths ;  truths^ 
the  opposite  of  which  are  inconceivable,  and  consequently  the  test  of 
their  truth  must  be  the  law  of  contradiction  applied  to  their  matter. 
To  illustrate, — take  the  mathematical  axiom  "  if  equals  be  added  to 
equals  the  wholes  are  equal.  The  opposite  of  this  truth-— its  contradie* 
tory,  we  cannot  conceive  even  though  we  would.  The  two  wholes  most 
be  equal  to  each  other.  Is  not  the  formula  of  the  law  of  identity  A=A 
applicable  to  the  matter  of  this  fact.  Surely  Mr  Cairns  will  not  deny 
this.  But  in  his  "  Examination"  he  endeavours  to  maintain  that  the 
law  of  contradiction  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  necessary  trutha,  and 
that  wherever  it  is  so  applied  the  result  is  nonsense.  We  leave  the 
public  to  judge  whether  Mr  Caims's  assertions  be  not  converiihU  wUh 
nonsense. 

We  have  stated  above  that  necessary  truths  are  tested  by  a  law  which 

^  Throaghovt  tibis  article  we  shall  nee  the  term  philoeophy  m  mo^ymoui  with 
tnetaphysici  unleis  where  it  is  evident  from  the  context  tbat  anotlier  meaning  Is 
imptted. 
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48  equivalent  to  the  law  of  contradiction.  To  this  Mr  Cairna  may  reply, — 
"  but  granting  that  necessary  truths  are  tested  by  a  law  equivcdentio 
the  law  of  contradiction,  that  is  not  the  logical  law  itself,  you  have 
no  right  to  apply  a  logical  law  to  metaphysics,  and  so  you  are  unable  to 
refute  my  chief  objection."  Not  quite  so  fast,  Mr  Cairns  ;  we  are  not 
altogether  done  with  the  matter.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  making  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  one  science  applicable  to  another  science. 
No  science  could  stand  by  itself  unless  it  borrowed  aid  from  the  sister 
sciences.  Thus  mathematics  is  compelled  to  reach  every  one  of  its  de- 
monstrations by  the  aid  of  the  syllogism.  The  principles  of  mathematics 
have  an  every  day  application  in  the  sciences  of  Statics  and  Dynamics. 
To  confine  any  particular  law  of  a  science  to  that  one  science,  even 
though  it  should  be  applicable  to  some  sister  science,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  very  arbitrary  proceeding. 

But  even  granting  to  Mr  Cairns  for  a  moment  the  benefit  of  supposing 
that  the  law  of  contradiction  has  no  application  to  necessary  truths,  and 
that  it  is  and  can  alone  be  applied  to  the  forms  of  thought,  it  must 
still  be  evident  to  any  reflective  mind  that  the  law  of  contradiction,  as  a 
logical  law,  is  applicable  to  necessary  truths ;  for  it  must  be  evident  that 
all  necessary  truths  (strictly  so  called)  are  reducible  to  the  formula 

We  would  ask  Mr  Cairns,  is  this  not  a  form  of  thought  ?  And  is  not 
the  logical  law  of  contradiction  the  test  of  the  truth  of  this  formula? 
Consequently  it  follows,  per  necessitate^  that  the  law  of  contradiction 
even  as  a  logical  law,  is  applicable  as  a  criterion  of  necessary  truth. 
We  do  not  require  to  take  the  law  out  of  the  province  of  logic,  we  rather 
take  the  necessary  truths  by  the  aid  of  the  formula  A=A  into  the  pro- 
vince of  logic. 

But  if  this  law  be  not  the  test  of  first  truths,  we  would  ask  Mr  Cairns 
what  is  the  test  ?  It  is,  Mr  Cairns  tells  us,  "  a  felt  necessity  of  believ- 
ing  them." — Examination,  p.  11.  Is  there  not  a  felt  necessity  of  be- 
lieving "  all  necessary  truths  which  are  tested  by  the  law  of  contra- 
diction."  A  felt  necessity  of  believing  them  is  one  of  their  indispen- 
sable attributes.  So  that  in  truth,  the  law  of  contradiction,  by  compre- 
hending Mr  Cairns's  test,  is  a  higher  generalization.  Mr  Cairns,  as  a 
disciple  of  the  Reid  school,  ought  to  have  made  the  principle  of  conmion 
sense  the  test  of  truth.  But  this  has  received  such  a  withering  ex- 
posure in  the  ''Institutes  of  Metaphysic,"  that  he  has  not  thought 
it  prudent  to  come  forth  in  its  defence.  It  is,  however,  our  duty  in 
this  article,  to  shew  that  no  true  philosophy  can  be  built  upon  the  so 
called  principles  of  common  sense. 

These  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  facts,  or  rather  conceptions,  which 
appear  to  be  true  to  the  non-reasoning  mind.  Thus  it  appears  to  be 
true,  that  the  external  world  exists  as  a  thing  absolutely  separate  fix)m 
and  independent  of  all  intelligence.    Therefore,  this  belief  for  which  I  can 

^  Even  Mr  CtarnB  eannot  Mriondy  deny  this,  for  be  myi^  ■*  It  is  perftctly  pos- 
■ible  thftt  there  mav  be  neeenary  truths  not  contained  demonslnbly  (sorely  he 
mcMis  intuitively)  in  any  one  such  truth.**  But  what  these  other  truths  ma^  be 
he  doea  not  tell  us. 
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give  no  reason,  says  Reid,  is  a  principle  of  common  lenfle*'  If  Uni 
principle  were  pursued  in  the  physical  sciences,  it  would  lead  to  a  tissue 
of  absurdities.  It  appears  to  common  sense  to  be  true  that  the  earth  is 
at  rest — that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth— that  there  are  only  312* 
Ft.  of  heat  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  water^ — yet  science  tells  us  that  one 
and  all  of  these  "prineiple$  cf  common  sense"  are  redudUe  to  the  cate- 
gory of  nonsense.  Hence,  so  ^r  as  the  principles  of  science  are  oonoenied, 
and  whether  it  be  in  natural  or  metaphysical  science,  the  fiiculties  of 
sense  are  in  reality  faculties  of  nonsense.  Consequently,  the  prindples 
of  common  sense  can  never  be  the  test  of  scientific  truth.  In  phyricsl 
science,  we  must  experimentalize  and  test  the  truth  of  every  fafd.  In 
metaphysical  science,  we  must  bring  the  scientific  reason  to  teet  every 
apparent  truth,  and  apply  the  law  of  contradiction. 

Thus  the  prindples  of  common  sense  cannot  form  a  sure  foundation 
for  philosophy.  Necessary  truth,  as  guaranteed  by  the  law  of  eontr»- 
diction,  is  the  only  sure  foundation.  We  feel  confident  that  Mr  Cains's 
objection  to  this  law  as  a  test  of  truth,  from  his  manner  of  treatmg  the 
subject,  is  the  result  of  hasty  and  unmatured  thought.  And  we  fed 
equally  confident,  that  no  one  will  be  readier  than  Mr  Caimt,  to  ac- 
knowledge with  straightforward  manliness,  that  on  this  point  at  leas^ 
he  has  unwarily  stumbled  into  error. 

II.  The  True  Method  of  Philosophy.— We  have  already  hinted  thil 
Professor  Ferrier's  method,  as  developed  in  the  Institutes  of  Metaphysie, 
consists  in  evolving  a  series  of  proportions  firom  one  necessary  truth. 
Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  method  is  mathematical,  and  if  rigidly 
so,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  whole  must  be  true  if  the  fundamentsJ 
principle  be  strictly  axiomatic. 

In  reference  to  this  method,  Mr  Cairns  states  that  "  it  is  a  funda- 
mental mistake."  Examination,  p.  7  ; — ''  that  the  science  of  Mathe- 
matics to  which  by  the  aid  of  the  law  of  contradiction^  Ptofessor  Ferrier 
would  assimilate  philosophy,  is  a  science  deduced  by  the  help  of  axioms 
from  first  principles,  viz.,  definitions  and  postulates  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  a  science  of  consistency  having  nothing  to  do  with  things  as  exisU 
ing,  it  is  not  a  science  of  real  truth.  The  application  of  the  mathema- 
tics method  to  philosophy  fixes  for  ever  an  impassable  gulf  between 
knowing  and  being,  because  it  eliminates  firom  knowing  thoee  mentil 
assertions  or  necessary  beliefs  in  regard  to  &cts  on  which  our  only  con- 
clusions as  to  being  can  ever  rest.  The  law  of  contradiction  has  no 
application  to  facts  either  contingent  or  necessary,  but  only  to  suppon- 
titions.  Facts  of  existence  can  only  be  reached  by  immediate  mental 
assertions  or  beliefs."^  Examination,  pp.  1,  8.  And  again,  P-^O,  ''Sudi 
is  his,  (Professor  Ferrier's)love  to  demonstration,  that  he  perpetuidlyTebeb 

1  This  was  Rdd's  original  doctrine.  Bat  the  acute  ffir  WflBam  Hamihoii  saw 
that  it  was  ntteriy  untenable,  for  he  maintains  that  the  ego  and  Ihe  non  ego  ii<t 
neeesMttily  connected  in  knowledge,  though  separate  nnits  of  csistaoos.  Bat  biv 
•ay  man  can  posit  a  hat  aa  a  separate  unit  of  existence^  while  ha  osBJassss  ^bsS 
fMt to lM^lM|yoDd ilia  knowledge, beati  cor  eomprshennQii.   .    ..    ....j  i^ 

*  Can  any  ef  our  veaders  see  the  necessary  connection  between  the  aantsiwsa  sf 
this  quotation  1  .  -r , :  i  t         •  - 
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against  this  necessity  of  building  upon  fact.  Mr  Cairns '  sums  up  his 
objections  to  the  method,  in  p.  29>  by  stating  that "  Professor  Ferrier  at* 
tempts  to  reach  real  existence,  not  by  belief  but  by  demonstration." 
These  are  the  only  passages  in  the  whole  of  the  ''  Examination"  that 
have  direct  reference  to  Professor  Ferrier's  method.  We  are  the  more 
struck  with  this  fact  as  Mr  Cairns,  holding  the  method  to  be  demonstra- 
bly false,  promises  "  to  prove  it."  Examination,  p.  7.  We  appeal  to  any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  if  the  passages  above  quoted  prove  that 
the  method  of  deduction  applied  to  philosophy  is  a  fundamental  mistake. 
Mr  Cairns  could  only  have  made  good  his  position  as  to  the  inapplica* 
bility  of  deduction  to  philosophy  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  (1.)  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  thing,  (philosophy),  or  (2)  from  the  result 
of  the  method  being  demonstrable  nonsense.  But  never  for  one  instant 
does  he  attempt  to  prove  his  position  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways.  He 
contents  himself  with  vague  asseitions.  But  as  he  has  asserted  that  it 
is  false,  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  (not  from  any  spirit  of  opposition, 
but  simply  because  the  interests  of  truth  demand  it)  that  it  is  right. 

What  method  of  philosophy  does  Mr  Cairns  follow  ?  What  is  it 
founded  upon  ?  Mere  common  sense  beliefs.  Whence  are  those  beliefs 
derived?  From  any  scientific  process  ?  No,  at  hap.hazard !  "What," 
exclaim  the  advocates  of  the  Reid  school,  '^  have  Reid's,  and  nearly  all 
systems  of  philosophy  been  founded  upon  truths  picked  up  at  hap*haz. 
urd  ?"  They  have.  Did  not  Thales,  and  Anaximander,  and  Pytha. 
goras,  and  Plato,  and  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  and  Condillac,  and  Reid, 
seise  upon  some  favourite  idea,  and  proceed  there  and  then  to  theorize 
dogmatically  upon  it? 

We  think  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  proving  our  position  than  by 
placing  before  the  reader  the  favourite  dogmas  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Thales. — Water,  the  origin  of  all  things. 

Anaximes. — Air,  the  origin  of  all  things. 

Diogenes  {Appolonia.)'^Axtf  endowed  with  intelligence,  is  the  origin 
of  all  things. 

Anaximander— The  unlimited  all. 

Pythagoras. — Number. 

Plato. — Ideas. 

Aristotle. — Four  causes  of  existence. 

The  Alexandrian  School. — Faith. 

DescarteB.f— >Ca^Yo,  ergo  turn. 

Spinoza.^— God  is  everything. 

Berkeley^— Ideas,  objects  of  perception. 

Reid^—- ConunoD  senses 

Kant-^Obiedt,  the  necessary  correlate  of  subject. 

Hero  then  is  a  deli^tful  Variety  ofepmion  among  philosophers,  which 
must  prove  thM  the  whole  #f  thdr  speculations  are  foundeid  upon  pure 
and  unadulteiBted  guess-wcnrki— Haot  upon  a  philosophical  method ;  for, 
if  they  had  a  method,  vAritty  would  have  beea  impossible.  Starting 
fimn  the  same  point  (neoeetary  truth),  and  tnveUiag 'by  ^e  same  road 
(deduction),  they  must  have  arrived  at  the  same^gosl  (eodstence).    But 
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the  character  of  no  author  is  safe,  when  a  critic  is  determined  to  ryenf  it 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  and  a  microscopic  scrutiny.  But  of  thb  in  the 
sequel.  In  the  meantime  let  us  ohserve  that  Mr  Cairns  states  that  '^  Ph>- 
fessor  Fcrrier  denies  and  imagines  that  he  has  disproved  the  sepaiate 
existence  of  the  material  world.  He  conceives  that  he  has  done  so  by 
virtue  of  his  first  principle^  which  requires  us  to  know  ourselves  along 
with  every  object  of  perception." — Examination;  pp.  12, 13.  This  is  very 
unfairly  stated.  But  we  pass  on.  In  p.  15,  Mr  Cairns  asks,  "  Does 
Professor  Ferrier  then  hold  with  consistent  idealists  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  material  world  at  all  out  of  our  own  thoughts  V  Throughout 
the  whole  of  Mr  Caims's  remarks  on  the  material  w<»rld  he  u  anxious  to 
twist  Ferrier's  views  into  pure  idealism.  This  must  be  evident  from 
the  passages  we  have  quoted,  and  we  doubt  not  the  reader  will  ask,  ars 
those  Professor  Ferrier's  views  ?  They  are  not  1  Ferrier  holds  no  such 
doctrine  as  the  non-existence  of  the  material  world  out  of  our  thoughts. 
But  it  is  non-existent ;  it  is  contradictory  out  of  God's  thoughts.  And 
we  rise  to  this  generalization  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  separate  in 
thought  the  thing  perceived  and  the  perceiving  mind.  But  more  of  this 
in  the  sequel. 

By  contrasting  his  views  with  the  disciples  of  the  Reid  school  we 
shall  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  Ferrier's  system.  ''  Matter  exists/'  says 
Reid.  *'  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  Ferrier  replies,  "  that  matter  exists. 
When  1  look  upon  a  block  of  granite,  I  see  a  something  with  the  qualities 
of  extension,  colour,  hardness,  &c.,  and  the  aggregation  of  qualitiee  I  ad! 
matter."  Dr  Reid  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  the  extension,  colour,  aiid 
hardness,  are  qualities  of ''  a  ionuthing  called  matter,  which  something  is 
and  must  always  be  beyond  my  knowledge."  "  My  dear  Dr  Reid,"  says 
Ferrier  in  amazement,  "  if  you  order  from  London  a  Berdan's  Quarts 
Crushing  Machine,  to  get  the  gold  that  lies  in  this  block,  and  if  you 
crush  it  to  pieces,  you  will  still  find  nothing  more  than  the  qualities  of 
hardness,  extension,  and  colour,  unless  it  may  be  that  you  get  some 
gold."  Dr  Reid,  however,  pertinaciously  holds  that  there  is  a  hidden 
something  under  all  outward  appearances.  Ferrier  denies  that  Dr  Reid 
has  any  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  this  substratum.  The  qualities 
of  matter  exist.  We  know  that.  But  how  do  they  exist  ?  On  inter- 
rogating reason,  we  find  that  they  cannot  exist  as  divorced  from  mind. 
We  can  readily  think  of  two  books  as  separate  data  of  tkoughi.  But  if 
we  take  a  perceiving  mind  and  an  object  (a  house),  we  shall  find  that 
the  two  things  are  indissoluble  in  thought.  Let  the  reader  try  to  make 
the  perceiving  mind  and  the  object  perceived— -non  ego,  and  ego-— two 
separate  data  of  thought  He  will  find  the  attempt  cannot  succeed.  It 
will  succeed  when  he  can  imagine  the  leaf  of  a  book  without  two  sides, 
or  a  stick  without  two  ends,  or  two  and  two  making  five.  But  not  till 
then.  The  ego  and  the  non-ego  being  inseparable,  what  becomes  of  the 
non.ego  when  my  mind  is  withdrawn.  The  non-ego  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  mind  to  know  it.  And  from  this  Professor  Ferrier  is  led  up  by 
a  series  of  propositions— each  one  mathematically  demonstmted  to  be  true 
—  to  the  sublime  generalization  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence  in  synthesis 
with  all  things.     So  that  the  truth  that  God  must  exist,  becomes  Ik  do- 
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liverance  of  ordinary  thinking.  This  is  Professor  Ferrier's  doctrine  in  a 
nutshell.  We  are  afraid  that  we  have  heen  too  concise  to  he  sufficient- 
ly intelligible.  At  any  rate  we  have  pointed  out  the  great  landmarks  of 
the  system,  and  we  trust  that  the  simple  statement  of  the  truth  will  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  Caims's  misrepresentations.  Professor  Ferrier  does 
not  deny  the  existence  of  the  material  world.  It  exists,  but  it  only  exists 
in  synthesis  with  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  So  that  existence  is  co-exten. 
sive  with  knowledge,  and  knowledge  co-extensive  with  existence.  In 
other  words  omniscience  and  omnipresence  are  demonstrated  to  be  neces- 
sary attributes  of  God. 

But  let  us  see  what  Mr  Caims's  theory  of  Perception  is  : — "  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  and  the  Scotch  school  hold  the  union  of  ourselves  and  the 
material  world  as  fully  as  Professor  Ferrier."  But  they  also  hold  that 
"  each"  (ourselves  and  the  material  world,)  "  is  a  distinct  unit  of  exis- 
tence."— Examination,  p.  14.  They  hold  the  ego  and  non-ego  to  bo 
indissoluble  in  knowledge,  and  yet  {mirahUe  dictu)  separate  units  of  ex. 
istence.  Of  a  verity  this  is  strance  philosophy.  They  say  that  A  is  A, 
and  with  the  next  breath  they  declare  that  A  is  not  A.  They  hold 
mind  and  matter  to  be  separate  units  of  existence,  (even  independent  of 
God),  and  yet  they  confess  that  a  knowledge  of  those  units  as  separate 
is  an  impossibility.  Thus  the  Reid  school,  of  which  Mr  Cairns  is  a 
disciple,  leads  us  directly  into  the  abyss  of  Materialism.'  Many  sins 
have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  system.  Mr  Fraser,  a  Professor  in 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Reid  school, 
states  that  "  it  breaks  down  every  bridge  that  leads  to  Deity."  Calder- 
wood,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Infinite,  charges  it  with  leading 
to  Pantheism.  And  now  Materialism  is  deduced  firom  it;  **  What 
next ;  and  next  ?" 

IV.  Mind. — Existence  of  God.— Personal  Identity.— Mr  Caims's 
objection  to  Ferrier's  doctrine  on  the  mind  is,  ''  that  it  denies  the 
separate  existence  of  the  mind,  while  it  has  only  proved  that  mind 
cannot  know  without  some  object  of  knowledge.  That  it  subverts 
the  substantiality  of  the  mind,  renders  all  consistent  belief  in  personal 
identity,  so  vital  to  intelligence  and  responsibility,  impossible,  and  sus* 
pends  on  the  successive  thoughts  of  the  mdividual,  the  existence  of  God 
and  of  the  universe." 

If  Mr  Caims  means  by  the  phrase  *'  substantiality  of  the  mind,"  that 
the  mind  is  a  substance,  the  sooner  he  is  **  commended  to  the  notice  of 
the  church  courts"  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  true  religion. 
But  to  do  Mr  Caims  justice,  we  presume  that  this  denial  is  levell^  at 
Professor  Ferrier's  assertion,  that  mind  cannot  be  known  unless  through 
its  operations.  But  will  Mr  Caims  tell  us  in  what  other  way  he  knows 
he  has  a  mind  ?  Does  he  not  know  his  mind  simply  by  knowing  that 
he  thinks,  and  remembers,  and  reasons  ?  How  does  Mr  Caims  know  a 
pain  ?  Is  it  not  by  feeling  ?  In  the  same  way  a  man  can  only  become 
convinced  that  he  has  a  mind  by  being  conscious  of  its  operations. 

But  further,  surely  if  esdstence  be  a  Supreme  Mind  in  synthesis  with 

^  This  is  Tery  well  brought  out  in  in  unpretending  fiiUe  pempblet,  reprinted 
from  the  **  Edinburgh  Adrtartiser.'' 
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all  things,  the  mind  can  only  be  known,  in  indissoluble  synthesis  with  b 
perceiving  mind.  Even  according  to  Mr  Caims's  system  of  philosopbyy 
**  knowledge  is  an  indissoluble  synthesis  of  subject  and  object.**  IM 
him  carry  out  this  principle  to  its  legitimate  results,  and  he  must  iub. 
scribe  to  Professor  Perrier's  doctrines  on  the  mind. 

Mr  Caims's  charge  against  Ferrier's  system,  "  that  it  suspends  on  the 
successive  thoughts  of  the  individual  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
universe/'  is  equally  unfounded.  He  proves  his  position  in  the  following 
argument : — "  Mind  independent  of  me,  is  Just  as  absurd  as  matter  in- 
dependent of  me ;  and  the  battery  opened  by  Professor  Ferrier  against 
an  independent  existing  universe  destroys  a  human  race  and  even  a  Deity 
existing  independent  o'i my  thought*' — Examination,  pp.  17,  18.  This 
argument  is  irremediably  vitiated  by  supposing  that  Ferrier  holds  that 
"  Mind  independent  of  me  is  just  as  absurd  as  matter  independent  of  me." 
This  is  not  Ferrier's  doctrine.  It  is  that  mind  independent  of  a  supreme 
intelligence  is  just  as  absurd  as  matter  independent  of  a  supreme  inielU" 
gence.  By  a  dextrous  piece  of  sophistiy  he  substitutes  the  words  ''  of  me" 
for  the  words  a  "  supreme  intelligence."  We  repeat  again  that  Ferriei^s 
doctrine  is  that  mind  and  matter  cannot  be  two  separate  data  of  existence 
in  our  thoughts.  From  this  principle  he  is  led  up  to  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence in  synthesis  with  all  things,  and  it  is  upon  this  intelligence  that  all 
things  depend,  not  upon  the  successive  thoughts  of  the  individual  Mr 
Cairns,  by  supposing  that  mind  and  matter  are  dependent  on  me,  comes 
to  the  very  natural  conclusion  that  mind  is  but  a  "  succession  of  variable 
states  flitting  over  the  disc  of  our  phenomenal  consciousness."  It  would 
be  perfectly  true  that  mind,  and  the  variable  mental  objects  (thoughts) 
constitute  mind,  if  it  were  true  that  mind  is  dependent  upon  me.  But 
as  mind  is  dependent  for  existence  on  being  in  synthesis  with  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  and  not  on  being  connected  with  our  variable  thought,  it 
necessarily  follows  by  the  strictest  reasoning  from  admitted  premises, 
that  Ferrier  does  not  suspend  "  on  the  successive  thoughts  of  the  indi. 
vidual,  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  world."  We  must  express  our 
astonishment  that  Mr  Cairns  should  represent  Ferrier  as  holding  that 
everything  is  dependent  on  me.     This  misrepresentation  pebvadbs 

HIS  WHOLE  PAMPHLET. 

But  again,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  personal  identity.  It  is 
necessarily  involved  in  Professor  Ferrier's  first  principle.  For  any  act  of 
thought  in  which  the  mind  takes  cognisance  of  itself  along  with  the  object 
perceived,  must  take  place  within  a  given  space  of  time — however  short 
that  space  of  time  may  be.  But  every  point  of  time,  even  the  ,,*,,  part 
of  a  second  consists  of  at  least  two  parts.  We  are  conscious  that  the  act  of 
thought,  from  the  instant  it  springs  into  existence,  until  it  is  completed, 
is  ours.  And  as  soon  as  one  act  of  thought  is  completed,  we  connect  its 
termination  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  act  of  thought,  and  this  is 
done  by  the  very  same  consciousness  that  enables  us  to  believe  Uiat  a ' 
thought  from  the  beginning  to  its  end  belongs  to  me.  Thus  there  is  a 
recognition  of  a  connexion  between  each  succeeding  thought.  But  each 
succeeding  thought  is  recognised  as  belonging  to  me,  for  *'  along  with 
whatever  any  intelligence  knows,  it  must  as  the  ground  or  condition  of 
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its  knowledge  have  some  cognisanee  of  itself"  Is  not  this  "  cognisance  of 
itself"  along  with  the  consciousness  of  a  connexion  hetween  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  thought^  and  the  ends  and  the  beginnings  of  successive 
thoughts,  the  very  fact  of  personal  identity  ?  Thus  personal  identity  be- 
comes in  the  hands  of  Ferrier  a  chain  continually  adding  another  and 
another  link, — a  chain  that  irrevocably  binds  the  present  to  the  past. 
Hence,  primarily,  through  the  operation  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
Institutes,  we  cannot  shake  off  that  connection  with  the  past,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  personal  identity. 

V.  The  insinuation  of  Scepticism  and  Atheism  against  Professor 
Perrier's  system. — Mr  Cairns  states  in  reference  to  Professor  Ferrier's 
method,  that  his  (Ferrier's)  tendencies  are  all  in  the  direction  of  that 
method  which  Spinoza  began,  and  which  Hegel  consummated.  Spinoza 
was  not  the  first  to  apply  the  demonstrative  method  to  philosophy. 
Descartes  (as  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  smattering  of  philosophy 
knows)  was  the  first.  But  Mr  Cairns,  we  suspect,  has  a  reason  for  put* 
ting  in  the  name  of  Spinoza,  and  leaving  out  the  honoured  name  of 
Descartes.  Mr  Cairns  well  knows  that  the  names  of  Spinoza  and  Hegel 
are  synonymous  with  Atheism,  and  that  if  he  can  only  make  the  popular 
mind  beliuve  that  there  is  a  dash  of  Spinozism  in  the  Institutes  of  Ferrier, 
he  will  most  effectually  have  secured  the  election  of  his  friend  Professor 
Fraser.  This  is  a  miserable  electioneering  trick,  which  demands  the 
reprobation  of  the  good,  and  may  well  excite  the  sorrow  of  the  wise. 
But  he  is  not  content  with  this  one  insinuation.  He  tells  us  that  Ferrier 
admires  "  the  substance,  and  spirit,  and  direction  of  the  speculations  of 
Fichte  and  Hegel,  and  complains  onlgof  their  obscurity,  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred  that  Ferrier  approves  of  their  latitudinarianism.  In  several 
parts  of  this  so  called  ''Examination,"  the  same  dark  insinuation 
is  thrown  out  by  hinting  that  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  Institutes 
are  very  similar  to  the  ideas  of  Spinoza,  of  Hegel,  and  of  Fichte. 
But  in  the  last  page  of  the  pamphlet,  Mr  Caims  is  not  content  with 
hints,  he  states  the  matter  broadly.  He  is  speaking  of  the  consequences 
of  Professor  Femer's  election.  "  Our  schools  will  then  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  degenerate  Greece.  The  philosopher  will  merge  in  the 
sophist,  the  pupil  in  the  sceptic,  and  the  strength  of  intellect  will  not 
long  survive  the  decay  of  conviction."  Such  is  the  charitable  insinua- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  Caims,  A.M.,  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Of  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  charge,  we  need  not  assure  any  one  who  has 
studied  Ferrier's  system  of  Philosophy.  Instead  of  affording  any  coun- 
tenance to  Atheism,  it  cuts  away  its  very  roots,  and  this  is  done  in  the 
last  proposition  and  counter-proposition  of  the  Ontology  of  the  Institutes. 
Has  Mr  Caims  studied  that  portion  of  the  Institutes  ?  We  commend  it 
to  his  attention.  The  Institutes  shew  that  Materialism,  Scepticism,  and 
Atheism,  are  demonstrable  absurdities.  And  further,  by  proving  that 
there  is  and  can  be  only  one  absolute  existence,  he  has  hurled  with  triple 
Atrength  a  deadly  shaft  at  that  latent  under  current  of  philosophical 
Mepticismt  which  is  so  widely  spread  in  modem  society.  These  surely 
mre  facta  that  ought  to  earn  for  Professor  Ferrier,  the  gratitude  not  merely 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  of  the  great  body  of  the  public* 
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Such  being  our  Bentimente,  and  as  we  know  the  MnUnienU  of 
many  enlightened  men,  it  fills  us  with  the  liveliest  indignation  to 
notice  the  foul  insinuations  which  for  mere  party  porpoees,  (we 
write  this  advisedly,)  Mr  Cairns  has  levelled  at  Uie  head  of  PhH 
fessor  Ferrier.  Is  it  not  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
worid,  that  the  clergy  have  ever  been  the  most  prominent  in  ehaig. 
ing  with  Atheism  those  who  led  the  van  in  literature,  in  scieneef 
The  first  scientific  Englishman,  Friar  Baeon,  was  thus  accused  by  the 
bigoted  and  ignorant  priests  of  his  age.  It  appears  almost  to  exceed 
belief,  now.a-days,  that  he  who  taught  us  to  see  in  a  new  light  by  the 
aid  of  the  magic  tube,  "  that  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Clod,  and 
the  firmament  sheweth  his  handywork,"  should  have  beten  doomed  to 
the  dungeons  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  as  a  heretic  who  contravened 
the  truths  of  revelation.  It  is  not  long  since  the  name  of  a  geologiit 
was  synonymous  with  Atheism,  and  since  geology  was  denounced  fiom 
the  pulpit  as  a  ''dangerous"  study.  And  last  of  all,  this  Mr  Cairns,  to^vs 
himself  a  little  notoriety,  comes  forward  to  attack  so  great  a  maa  M 
Ferrier.  We  rather  think  that  of  all  men  clergymen  ought  to  be  caoti* 
ous  how  they  attempt  to  vilify  a  man's  character.  Elevated  to  so  lofty 
a  position  as  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Ood  on  earth,  they  should^  m 
this  very  account,  seldom  condescend,  unless  urged  by  neoesaitj,  to  step 
into  the  arena  of  worldly  contention, — and  most  certainly  they  ^mgfit 
never  to  cater  for,  and  to  raise  an  ephemeral  popularity  by  biulding  it 
upon  the  ruin  of  a  character.  0  tempora  !  0  mores  I  How  degeneralt 
have  the  times  become,  when  the  liberty  of  the  press  has,  in  the  hands 
of  a  elergifman,  become  synonymous  with  personal  abuse. 

But — to  the  winds  with  Caims's  aspersions,  which  will  have  no  wei^t 
with  people  of  ordinary  intellectual  grasp, — we  turn  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  James  F.  Ferrier,  who,  by  the  acknowledgments  of  the  higheit 
minds,  stands  at  the  head  of  modem  philosophers.  We  do  not  write  in 
the  spirit  of  partizanship  ;  our  sole  desire  is  to  see  the  best  philosopher 
and  the  best  man  in  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  We  feel,  in- 
deed we  know  to  a  certainty, — from  a  careful  study  of  the  Institutes,— 
that  Ferrier  is  pre-eminently  the  man  for  the  Logic  Chair.  Even  though  ' 
the  method  of  solving  the  problem  of  existence  may  be  considered  by 
some  to  have  failed,  the  attempt  demands  our  highest  admira- 
tion^ and  the  man  our  warmest  sympathies.  Undaunted  by  the 
failures  of  the  past,  he  has  resolutely  resolved  to  explore  the  dark 
and  mysterious  region  of  existence.  Instead  of  bringing  back  Scep- 
tical results^  he  has  brought  us  a  principle  which  overturns  Atheism, 
and  proves  a  powerful  handmaid  of  religion,  and  this  result  has  been 
attained  by  the  unaided  human  reason.  It  is  worthy  of  remaik  that 
Professor  Ferrier  has  only  attempted  to  solve  those  problema  which  aie 
legitimately  within  our  reach.  He  knows  full  well  the  inscrutalnlity  of 
Ood's  ways,  and  leaves  them  as  the  objects  of  our  faith.  He  aeemt  to 
hear  the  awful  interrogation,  "  to  whom  will  ye  liken  me  and  make  ma 
equal,  or  compare  me  that  we  may  be  like,"  and  stops  at  the  point  whov 
"  metaphysic  is'merged  into  theology."  But  up  to  this  point  in  the  region 
of  the  pure  metaphysic,  he  has  solved  all  the  difiicultieo  that  lay  r — " 
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his  path,  and  thus  has  earned  a  title  to  the  highest  philosophie  ftme. 
The  name  of  James  Ferrier  will,  we  doubt  not,  in  th^eyei  of  posterity, 
shine  as  a  bright  beacon  among  those  rocks  and  shoala  ofexistence,  upon 
which  the  highest  philosophic  minds  have  hitherto  been  shipwrecked, 
and  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  our  common  country,  so  long 
illustrious  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  its  pre-eminence  in  litera- 
ture, in  science,  and  in  art. 
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Th^JuhOee  Services  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Congregation,  Brougbton  rlace,  Edinbaigh,  and 
Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Churdi;  held 
in  Edinburgh.    Edinburgh :  A.  and  D.  Padon. 

Thb  conclusion  of  a  fifty  years'  pastorate  is  m  itself  by  no  means  a  common 
event.  Usually,  therefore,  when  this  ripe  term  of  service  has  elapsed,  pub- 
lic notice  is  taken  of  the  event,  and  from  Dr  Brown^s  high  position  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  his  unblemished  respectability  of  character, 
and  his  eminence  as  an  expositor  of  scriptural  truth,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  much  interest  was  excited  by  this  appropriate  and  deserved  tribute  of 
affection  and  esteem.  The  volume  before  us  embodies  a  sermon  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  John  Cairns  of  Berwick,  a  discourse  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  but  by  no  means  extraordinary,  but  still  not  so  di$«creditable  to 
the  author,  as  is  the  truculent  and  uncalled-for  attack  upon  Professor  Fer- 
rier, written  to  serve  a  party  purpose,  and  apparently  with  no  other  purpose 
than,  by  dint  of  misrepresentation,  to  bolster  up  Mr  Fraser*s  attempt  on  the 
I^ic  Chair.  There  are  also  addresses  from  the  congregations  of  Brougb- 
ton Place,  Rose  Street,  and  Biggar,  the  respective  scenes  of  Dr  Brown's 
ministrations,  and  the  addresses  delivered  in  the  evening  at  Tanficld  Hall. 
The  volume  as  a  whole  is  interesting,  and  will  be  much  prized  by  Dr 
Brown*s  congregation  and  his  friends  in  general.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  minis- 
terial excellence  and  pastoral  worth  thus  attested ;  and  differing  though  we 
do  from  Dr  Brown  upon  several  questions  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  politics, 
we  yet  join  cordially  in  the  wish  so  repeatedly  expressed  on  occasion  of  this 
*'  Jubilee,"  that  he  may  yet  be  spared  for  prolonged  usefulness  to  the  church 
and  in  the  world, — ^that  his  may  continue  to  be  a  green  old  age, — ^not  with- 
out fruit 


A  New  TVaruUUion  and  Ejtpontwn  of  the  Book  of  EcclenasteSy  with  Critical 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Teat.    By  Benjamin  Weiss,  Missionary  to  the  Jews, 
Algiers,  Author  of  '^  A  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Psalms. 
Dundee:  William  Middleton. 

Vert  valuable  hints  may  be  derived  from  expositions  of  tbe  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  given  by  thbse  who  are  necessarily  familiar  with  the  Hebrew 
idioms  and  modes  of  thought.  Mr  Weiss's  knowledge  of  these  renders  his 
work  a  welcome  addition  to  our  stores  of  biblical  research.  Tbe  critical 
notes  are  ingenious  and  generally  sound.  The  exposition, — the  composition 
of  which  isby  no  means  the  chief  excellence  of  this  little  volume, — and  oh 
account  of  the  &ults  in  which  Mr  Weiss  candidly  throws  himself  upon  the 
reader's  indulgence, — is  nevertheless  marked  by  much  correctness,  and  is 
throughout  of  a  practical  description.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  merits  en- 
couragement. 
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The  Canongate^  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  its  History^  Remarkable  BmUiin^ 
^.,  described  by  a  Resident.  Second  Edition.  EdinbuTgh :  Mvlet 
Macphail. 

Thk  reminiBcences  connected  with  ancient  EdinbuTgh  are  canons  and  inte- 
resting, nor  is  any  part  of  it  more  frnitful  in  these  than  is  the  Canongate 
itself.  I  ts  old  houses  merit  a  historian,  and  the  remarkable  events  connected 
with  the  district,  when  graphically  described,  must  be  saggestive  of  many 
very  varied  trains  of  thougnt.  We  can  conscientiously  assure  our  readeis 
that  they  will  find  in  this  little  work  a  complete  epitome  of  all  that  most 
people  care  to  know  about  this  portion  of  "  Auid  Reekie."  Long  paat 
scenes  are  recalled  and  graphically  depicted.  Ecich  old  house  of  note  ii 
specially  mentioned,  and  the  Abbey  Cnurch  and  Palace  of  Hol^-rood,  thi 
traditions  of  the  Sanctuary,  d'c,  have  justice  done  to  them.  The  *'  Reri- 
dent,**  whoever  he  may  be,  has  been  at  much  pains  in  collecting  and  assortiiig 
his  materials,  and  has  very  materially  added  to  the  value  of  the  production  by 
introducing,  in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastiod  history  of  the  parish,  sketchsi 
of  both  the  earlier  and  more  recent  ministers  of  Canoneate, — ^the  latter 
inclusive  of  the  late  Drs  Stewart,  Gilchrist,  &c.,  and  of  Principal  I^ 
of  the  University  of  Edinbui^h.  We  recommend  this  publication  to  tha 
notice  and  perusal  of  our  citizens  generally,  and  more  piuticularly  to  those 
who  have  any  connection  with  this  part  of  "  our  own  romantic  town." 
Every  "  Canongotian,*'  we  are  sure,  oueht  to  procure  one  copy  for  himself 
and  at  least  another  to  circulate  among  his  friends. 


Peace  and  Truth,  A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Day  appointed  for  Na- 
tional Thanksgiving.  By  Robert  Nisbet,  D.D.,  Minister  of  West  St 
Giles'  Church.  Published  by  Request  of  the  Kirk-Session.  Edinboigfa: 
Moodie  and  Lothian. 

A  DISCOURSE  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered^ 
and  a  good  specimen  of  Dr  Nisbet's  ability  as  a  preacher. 
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Pre$enUUion. — ^The  Queen  has  been  James  Reid,    Blinialer    of   the  Weflk 

Dleased  to  present  the   Rev.   Donald  Church    Parish    of   Dalkeith,  to   tlw 

M*Fadyen  to  the  church  and  parish  of  church  and  parish  of  Borthwick. 

Aucharacle,  in  the  presbytery  of  Moll  AppointmenU — The   Kirk-Sessioa  of 

in  the  county  of  Argyle,  vacant  by  the  St    Cathberts,    have    appclnted    Mr 

transportation  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Stew-  M'Laren,  assistant  minister  in  tiie  psr- 

art,  late  minister  thereof,  to  the  parish  ish  of  SeUdrk,  as  Minister  of  Boedendi 

of    Kilfinichen  in   the    presbytery  of  Chapel. 

MulL  Died,  at  Lancaster,  the  Rev.  Catiieirt 

Prefffita(iofli.~The  Duke  of   Rich-  LesUe,  Minister  of  the  pariah  of  Bortii- 

mond  presented  the  Rev.  Alexander  wick. 

Cameron,  Kirk-Micheal,  to  the  Paiish  Died,  at  Lan^iohn  Manse,  on  tfii 

of  Kingnssie,  vacant  by  the  death  of  17th  instant,  the  Rev.  WnuBenyShaw, 

the  Rev.  Mr  Grant  in  the  82d  year  of  his  life»  and  55th  m 

Prefmtotton. — Robert  Dundas,  Esq.  his  ministry, 
of  Amiaton,  has  presented  the  Rev. 
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ISLAMISM. 

(Second  Abticlb.) 

In  our  previous  paper  on  the  subject  of  Islamism,  we  traced  the  career 
of  that  gigantic  imposture  to  the  time  when  the  Moslem  conquerors,  with 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  threatened  to  over- 
turn the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  to  extirpate  the  Christian  faith ;  and 
w^hen  the  one  was  vindicated,  and  the  other  more  firmly  established,  by 
the  prudence,  skill,  and  indomitable  courage  of  the  Mayor  of  the  French 
Palace.  Taking  up  the  subject  then  where  we  left  it,  we  propo8e*:to 
watch  the  varied  and  somewhat  chequered  career  of  a  system,  half  spiri- 
tual, half  temporal,  which  has  exercised,  from  first  to  last,  more  influence 
upon  the  aflairs  of  Europe — with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Roman 
conquests — than  any  other  event,  or  series  of  events,  in  this  world's 
history. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Tours,  in  which  the  leader  of  this  terrible 
invasion,  Aberdamne,  was  among  the  slain,  the  discomfited  and  shattered 
forces  of  the  Saracens  retreated  with  haste  and  precipitation  across  the 
Pyrenean  Mountains  into  Spain.  The  news  of  this  propitious  event 
carried  joy  to  the  hearths  and  the  homes  of  the  Christians,  and  the  re- 
treating host  was  pursued  with  all  that  haste  and  rancour  which  men 
feel  while  smarting  under  injuries  but  recently  inflicted.  The  defeat 
was  complete  and  final ;  for  the  Arabs  never  recrossed  the  Pyrenees  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  inspire  the  Christians  with  fear  for  the  loss  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  But  this  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
other  circumstances  than  the  bloody  field  of  Tours.  For  a  fatal  dispute 
having  by  this  time  arisen  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  all  farther 
conquest  was,  for  the  present  at  least,  put  an  end  to.  The  Christians 
were  to  have  a  breathing  time  to  repair  their  losses  and  to  inhale  new 
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life  and  vigour.  Not  that  the  sword  of  the  Moslem  was  about  to  return 
to  its  scabbard,  but  rather  that  the  lust  of  conquest  was  to  give  place  to 
the  settlement  of  an  internal  quarrel.  For  this  must  they  stop  in 
the  very  zenith  of  their  power ;  for  this  must  the  faithful,  bound 
by  ties  the  most  sacred  and  indissoluble,  imbrue  their  hands  in  eadi 
other's  blood.  This  disastrous  quarrel  was  one  which  could  scarcdy 
have  arisen  among  a  purely  religious  sect.  But  Mohammed  claimed 
and  exercised  among  his  countrymen  both  temporal  and  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction. In  the  Koran  both  are  asserted  for  the  Prophet  of  God. 
He  is  their  ruler ;  he  is  also  their  teacher.  In  his  person  he  combined 
the  joint  offices  of  prophet  and  king.  Thence  the  danger  and  diffi- 
culty of  appointing  a  successor.  The  affair  in  fact  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  disputed  succession — something  very  like  to,  and  far  more  dia^ 
trous  than,  the  War  of  the  Roses  in  England,  with  the  religious  character 
superadded. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  hasty  sketch  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Moslems, — our  purpose  is  rather  to  watch  the 
action  and  reaction  of  Mohammedanism  upon  Christianity, — but  this 
dispute  was  pregnant  with  such  mighty  results,  and  had  such  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  their  future  career,  that  we  cannot  but  stop  to 
trace  its  origin  and  to  watch  its  effects.  For  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  nor  to  the 
country  over  which  he  ruled ;  but  has  been  renewed  in  every  age  of  the 
Hegira,  and  its  disastrous  consequences  have  been  felt  in  many  a  bloody 
contest,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Spain.  To  this  day,  in- 
deed, its  effects  are  visible  in  the  immortal  hatred  which  exists  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Tuiks,  the  former  of  whom  are  branded  with  the 
name  of  Shiiites,  or  sectaries,  in  consequence  of  their  devotion  to,  and 
reverence  for,  the  house  of  Ali — while  the  latter  take  to  themselvei 
the  name  of  Sonnites,  which  name  embraces  all  those  who  are  considered, 
or  consider  themselves,  of  the  orthodox  party. 

It  was  the  misfortune — certainly  not  the  fault  of  Mohammed — ^that 
he  left  no  lineal  descendant  to  inherit  his  name  and  dignity.  Of  five 
sons  and  four  daughters  bom  to  him  by  his  numerous  wives,  the  well 
beloved  Fatima — who  had  been  married  to  her  cousin  Ali — alone  sur- 
vived her  father.  The  apostle  on  his  deathbed,  through  jealousy  or  feafi 
neglected  or  refused  to  name  his  successor,  and  the  empire  which  it  had 
been  his  ambition  to  rear  was  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,— the  rov* 
ing  tribes  of  the  desert  were  returning  to  their  ancient  hostility  to  eadi 
other,— -the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  had  mustered  their  forces  to 
decide  who  should  have  the  pre-eminence  in  the  election  of  a  successor 
— the  scimitars  of  the  faithful  were  about  to  be  turned  against  each 
other,  and  the  religion  of  the  Koran  to  be  crushed  in  its  infancy^  when 
this  terrible  disaster  was  averted  by  the  prudence  and  moderation  of 
Omar,  the  son-in-law  of  the  jostle,  who  not  only  renounced  his  own 
claims  in  favour  of  the  aged  and  venerable  Abubeker,  the  father  of 
Ayesha,  the  best  beloved  of  the  wives  of  Mohammed,  but  by  his  infliu 
ence  and  decision  in  the  councils  of  Mecca,  compelled  every  other  com- 
petitor to  resign  his  pretensions,  and  caused  the  solitary  companion  of 
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hU  master's  flight  to  be  proelamed  Imam  and  Caliph,  the  successor  of  the 
qKMtle  of  God,  the  guardian  of  the  religion,  and  the  commander  of  the 
armies  of  the  faithful.  But  the  flame,  though  smothered,  was  not 
quenched.  In  all  contests  for  power  the  means  used  for  the  attainment 
of  it  are  base  and  unscrupulous  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  office.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected  amongst  so  many 
illustrious  disciples,  where  all  were  equally  qualified  to  support  the  dig- 
nity of  their  master's  name  and  the  renown  of  his  arms,  that  any  one 
should  be  willing  to  see  his  rival  preferred.  Nor,  indeed,  was  the  dignity 
a  mean  one.  He  was  not  the  successor  of  the  fugitive  of  Mecca,  or  the 
flditary  preacher  of  Mount  Hira  ;  but  of  the  conqueror  of  Arabia,  of  the 
commander  of  a  hardy,  independent,  and  warlike  people,  and  an  aspir- 
ant to  universal  dominion.  Amongst  these  firiends  and  disciples,  how- 
ever, there  was  one  whose  claim  was  indefeasible.  This  was  Ali,  the 
son  of  Abu  Taleb,  the  first  among  his  peers,  and  the  head  of  an  illustri- 
ous house,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Hashem,  the  hereditary  guardian  of 
the  Caaba,  the  first  to  profess  the  faith  of  Islam,  the  vizier  and  cousin 
of  the  prophet,  his  friend  and  protector  when  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca 
had  sworn  to  assassinate  him,  the  saviour  of  his  master  in  an  hour  of 
danger  and  death,  the  husband  of  his  best  beloved  and  only  surviving 
daughter  Fatima,  the  father  of  the  youthful  Hassan  and  Hosein,  the 
stay  and  support  of  the  prophet's  declining  years,  either  of  whom  might 
indulge  the  hope  of  succeeding,  at  no  distant  day,  to  the  honours  and 
dignity  possessed  by  his  grandfather.  But  the  great  foult  of  Ali  was 
his  unsuspecting  confidence ;  and  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  all  his  life 
deceived.  Trusting  to  the  justice  of  his  claim,  to  his  high  position,  or 
to  his  undoubted  merit,  the  faithful  Ali  neglected  to  secure  his  interest 
when  he  could  best  have  done  so,  by  obtaining  a  formal  acknowledgment 
of  his  right  from  the  lips  of  the  expiring  prophet. 

In  the  contests  that  followed,  the  lofty  pretensions  and  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  chief  the  tribe  of  Hashem  were  overlooked.  Abubeker, 
Omar,  and  Othman  were  successively  elected  to  the  dignity  of  Imam 
and  Caliph ;  and  it  was  not  till  twenty-four  years  afler  the  death  of 
the  prophet  that  Ali  was  invested  with  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  the  Arabian  empire  had  escaped 
the  fate  of  all  elective  monarchies.  Nor  did  it.  The  contest  that  fol- 
lowed was  carried  on  with  all  the  rancour  and  animosity  of  a  civil  war, 
with  ten  thousand  horrors  added  thereto.  It  was  in  fact  a  war  of  ex- 
termination. Humanity  was  outraged  by  the  fury  of  the  contending 
fections,  for  they  fought  not  like  men  but  fiends.  Time,  far  fix)m  serving 
to  assuage  their  hatred  and  quench  their  thirst  for  the  blood  of  a  rival, 
had  rather  the  effect  of  quickening  their  aspirations,  and  sharpening  their 
appetites  for  slaughter  ;  for  the  arms  of  the  Saracens  had  been  victorious 
everywhere — in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The  rival  candidates  no 
longer  aimed  at  the  dominion  of  the  Desert  Arabia  and  the  command  of 
its  roving  tribes,  for  the  wealthy  countries  of  Persia,  Sjrria,  and  Egv'pt 
were  now  ruled  over  by  the  successor  of  the  Preacher  of  Mecca.  This 
stimulated  their  thirst  for  blood,  and  sharpened  the  edge  of  their  sci- 
mitars.    Even  the  relatives  of  the  apostle  shared  the  fate  of  meaner 
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vktims.     The  reign  of  All  was  a  reign  of  war,  arid  the  plain  of  the ' 
Euphrates  became  a  battle-field.     He  took  Ayesha,  the  wife  of  Moham- 
med,  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Bussora,  and  maintained  a  desultory 
warfare  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days  with  Moawyah,  the  son  of  Abu 
Sophian^  the  determined  enemy  of  his  house,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Caliph,  and  was  supported  by  the  forces  of  Syria,  and  the  influence 
of  the  house  of  Ommiyah.     We  hasten  to  rehearse  the  record  of  blood. 
Ali,  the  husband  of  Fatima,  the  uncle's  son  of  the  prophet,  fell  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin.     Hassan,  the  eldest  of  his  grandsons,  afler  being 
compelled  by  Moawyah  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  Caliphate,  was 
cut  off  by  poison  ;  and  Hosein,  having  seen  his  trusty  followers  cut  off 
before  his  eyes,  and  his  son  and  nephew  slain  by  his  side,  expired  on  the 
plain  of  Kerbela,  pierced  with  the  lances  of  three-and-thirty  of  the 
Mussulmans.     Thus  perished  miserably  the  friends  and  relatives  of  this 
illustrious  man ;  and  such  was  the  internal  state  of  the  Moslems  at  the 
time  when  they  were  pushing  their  conquests  everywhere,  to  the  East 
and  to  the  West,  to  the  North  and  to  the  South  ;  and  when  their  vic- 
torious career  in  Europe  was  airestcd  on  the  fatal  and  disastrous  field  of 
Tours.     It  is  certainly  a  subject  of  sui-prise,  that  while  occupied  with 
such  internal  quarrels  they  should  yet  have  been  able  to  add  to  their 
dominion.     But  we  will  suspend  our  admiration  when  we  remember 
that  war  was  their  occupation,   that  the  thirst  for  blood  is  the  sole 
inheritance  of  an  Arab,  and  that  the  quarrel  had  hitherto  be^  confined 
to  Arabia  and  the  circumjacent  countries.     But  a  contest  of  such  mag« 
nitude,  on  which  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  world  depended,  could  not 
long  be  confined  within  so  circumscribed  a  sphere.     Nor  was  it.     On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  of  that  vast  empire  which  owned  the  sway  of 
the  Mussulmans,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,    Arabia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  was  convulsed  by  the  quarrel  of  the  contend- 
ing factions.     The  Caliphs  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  the  descendants  of 
Abu  Sophian,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  Mohammed's  career,  was  his 
most  determined  and  inveterate  enemy,  had  by  open  warfare  or  secret 
assassination  maintained  their  claim  to  the  dominions  of  the  prophet. 
Their  seat — 

''  Was  fair  Damascus  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abana  and  Pharphar." 

Hither  were  brought  to  them  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  world,  and  theif 
commands  were  obeyed  on  the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Nik 
and  the  Guadilquiver.  But  their  throne  was  beset  with  danger ;  for  in 
the  eyes  of  the  faithful  Mussulmans,  they  were  no  better  than  usurpers. 
Nor  was  their  public  and  private  virtues  such  as  to  command  the  obedi^ 
ence  and  reverence  of  their  subjects.  Their  disaffections,  however,  wis 
only  expressed  in  murmurs ;  and  they  slumbered  on  in  peace  and  secu* 
rity,  till  the  storm  burst  with  irresistible  fury  upon  their  devoted  heads. 
The  house  of  Hashem  had  neither  renounced  their  own  indefeasible  right, 
nor  acknowledged  the  claim  of  their  rival,  and  though  worsted  in  the 
field,  or  cut  off  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  was  not  yet  extinct  A 
residence  amidst  the  groves  of  "  fair  Damascus"  had  impaired  the  vigour 
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"of  the  reigning  Caliphs,  and  the  prospective  enjoyment  of  the  wines  of 
Paradise  were  despised,  in  comparison  with  the  rich  wines  of  Syria  find 
the  East  Suddenly,  amidst  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  court,  they 
were  roused  from  their  dream  of  pleasure  and  security  by  the  din  of 
hostile  arms.  The  forces  of  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  were 
led  by  the  stem  and  inexorable  Abu- Moslem,  who  could  boast,  and 
no  doubt  with  truth,  that  he  had  slain  six  hundred  thousand  of  his 
enemies. 

The  contest  was  brief  and  bloody ;  and  the  house  of  Ommiyah  suc- 
cumbed in  the  struggle.  The  Ommiades  were  no  more.  Their  family 
was  extirpated,  and  their  name  was  blotted  out.  "  The  merciless  in- 
quisition of  the  conqueror,"  says  Gibbon,  "  eradicated  the  most  distant 
branches  of  the  hostile  race  ;  their  bones  were  scattered,  their  memory 
was  accursed,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Hosein  was  abundantly  revenged 
on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants."  But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mys- 
terious. One  youth  alone  was  wanting  to  their  triumph.  Spain  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  the  sole  survivors  of  the  slaughtered  race  ;  and 
the  courage  and  prudence  of  Abdalrahman  severed  that  important  pen- 
insula from  the  parent  trunk,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  from  his 
hatred  to  the  blood-stained  faction  of  the  Abbassides,  erected  a  barrier  to 
Mussulman  domination  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  empire  of  the 
Saracens  was  thus  split  in  two— the  West  was  severed  from  the  East ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  powerful  race  of  the  Fatimitos  in  Egypt  and 
Africa,  declared  their  independence,  and  elected  a  Caliph  of  their  own. 
Thus  matters  stood  down  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Each 
maintained  his  implacable  hatred  of  his  rival ;  and  agreed  only  in  this 
one  principle,  that  the  destruction  of  a  race  of  schismatics  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  triumph  over  the  unbelievers.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  had 
securely  established  the  sway  of  the  Abbassides  in  Asia  ;  but  our  readers 
need  scarcely  be  informed,  that  this  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.  The  second 
cause  we  proceed  briefly  to  develop.  We  might  be  brief  indeed,  for  it 
is  an  old  and  oft  repeated  tale, — vice  and  corruption,  misery  and  ruin, 
80  true  it  is,  that  virtue  and  power  are  as  closely  united,  as  cause  is  to 
effect. 

After  the  extirpation  of  the  Ommiades,  the  house  of  Hashero,  despising 
alike  the  birth-place  and  the  city  of  the  prophet,  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  capital  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  and  the  name  of  Bagdad 
is  associated  with  all  that  can  charm  the  imagination  or  ravish  and  de- 
.  light  the  fancy.  The  Arabian  writers  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
.setting  forth  its  splendour  and  magnificence.  Our  frozen  imaginations 
fail  to  conceive  that  profusion  of  gorgeousness,  that  pomp  of  splendour 
which  the  vivid  fiancy  of  the  Arab  delights  to  depict*  Wealth  that  sur- 
passed the  riches  of  Croesus  or  of  Solomon,  splendour  that  far  exceeded 
the  regal  pomp  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  Here,  if  we  may  credit 
their  own  historians,  were  realised  all  those  gorgeous  pictures,  so  familiar 
to  the  youthful  readers  of  the  feury  tales.  Palaces  of  costly  stones  with 
costlier  workmanship ;  the  columns  of  marble ;  the  halls  encrusted  with 
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gold  and  pearls ;  the  walls  hung  round  with  tapestry  of  silk  embroidered 
with  gold ;  the  floors  covered  with  the  richest  carpets.  Nothing  that 
could  delight  the  eye,  or  charm  the  ear,  or  please  the  taste,  was  wanting 
in  this  "city  of  peace."  The  rich  vineyards  of  Syria,  the  citron  orchards  of 
Damascus,  the  perfumed  groves  of  the  happy  Arabia  were  despoiled  to 
gratify  the  pride,  and  administer  to  the  luxuries  of  the  successors  of  the 
pious  Omar  and  the  abstemious  Ali.  The  eye  was  ravished  and  the  ear 
enchanted  with  the  delights  of  this  earthly  paradise;  gardens  whose 
lofty  pavilions  and  cooling  fountains,  replenisheid  with  the  purest  quick- 
silver,  invited  the  inhabitants  of  a  sultry  clime  to  quiet  and  repose ;  trees 
whose  trunks  were  of  gold  and  whose  branches  were  of  silver,  and  whose 
fruits  rivaled  the  fabled  Hesperides  of  old  ;  while  clustering  on  all  the 
boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  singing  birds,  who  warbled  forth  their  notes  of 
pleasant  harmony.  Their  public  displays  were  on  a  scale  of  even  grander 
magnificence.  One  of  their  own  historians,  when  describing  the  audiefuse 
given  to  a  Greek  ambassador,  speaks  with  evident  delight  of  the  retinue 
of  Moctader,  one  of  the  feeblest  princes  of  the  race  of  Abbas.  **  The 
whole  Caliph's  army,"  says  he,  "  both  horse  and  foot,  was  under  arms, 
which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men. 
His  state  officers,  the  favourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel, 
their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  gems;  near  them  were  seven  thousand 
eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  por- 
ters or  doorkeepers  were  in « number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats 
with  the  most  superb  decorations  were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris." 
Thus  amidst  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  an  eastern  court,  the  line  sf 
Hashem  forgot  the  manly  virtues  of  the  founders  of  their  house ;  and 
while  striving  to  rival  the  magnificence  of  the  princely  Caesars,  they  lost 
that  power  which  virtue  had  secured,  and  which  virtue  alone  could  re- 
tain. The  sensual  appetites  can  never  in  a  private  station  be  gratified, 
but  at  the  expense  of  everything  that  is  noble  and  virtuous  ;  in  a  public 
station,  they  are  gratified  at  the  expence  of  the  security  and  stability  sf 
the  government,  and  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  union  of  the  sub- 
jects. The  weight  of  the  empire,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  provinces, 
finished  what  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  Galiphs  began.  After  the  lapse 
of  three  centuries  from  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  glory  of  the  Sara- 
cens departed  for  ever ;  the  sceptre  fell  from  the  hands  of  the  enfeebled 
house  of  Abbas;  their  empire  was  wrested  firom  them  by  the  Turks 
of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  and  "  the  Beduweens  of  the  desert  awaking  finun 
their  dream  of  dominion,  resumed  their  old  and  solitary  independence."  A 
few  stirring  events  in  the  reign  of  twenty  Caliphs,  will  connect  th«  his- 
tory with  the  most  stirring  of  all  periods,  and  bring  us  down  to  the  cm 
of  the  Crusades.  The  rule  of  the  Abbassides,  though  brief,  was  gi(nrk>us. 
When  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  their  armies  swept  Asia  Miner  liftss 
a  torrent,  carrying  ruin  and  desolation  in  their  train.  The  fiekls  were 
devastated ;  populous  cities  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
Christian  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  either  mas- 
sacred or  sold  into  slavery.  The  Greek  empire,  under  the  twgy  of  a 
woman,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  repelling  the  invaders,  and  the  Sl0»- 
oens  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  Bospborus.     A  disgraceful  treaty  and 
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ft  yearly  tribute  attested  at  once  the  success  of  the  Moslem  and  the 
weakness  of  the  empire.  A  second  time  was  the  vengeance  of  the 
Caliphs  provoked,  and  a  second  time  it  fell  with  irresistible  fury  upon 
the  devoted  Christians.  The  island  of  Crete  was  wrested  from  their 
grasp,  and  Sicily  was  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca; 
Italy  was  invaded  by  the  daring  marauders,  and  Rome,  the  eternal  city, 
was  saved  more  by  fortune  than  by  valour.  But  the  glory  of  the  line  of 
Abbas  was  short-Hved.  The  rise  of  a  hostile  sect,  headed  by  a  leader  who 
Arrogated  to  himself  the  character  of  a  prophet,  brought  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  devastated  the  provinces,- 
pillaged  Mecca,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad.  Dissen- 
sion produced  what  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  had  failed  to  effect,  and 
they  were  cut  off  by  mutual  slaughter.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
vast  empire  independent  dynasties  sprung  up,  and  the  Greeks  embraced 
the  favourable  opportunity  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  For  all  their  past 
injaries  they  inflicted  a  terrible  retribution  upon  the  Moslems.  Crete 
was  again  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  Csesars,  and  John  Zimisces — 
a  waiTior  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Rome, — swept  Asia  like  a  torrent. 
He  conquered  Cilicia,  invaded  Syria,  recovered  the  ancient  city  of  Anti- 
och,  crossed  the  Euphrates — a  river  which  had  long  been  impassable  to 
a  Roman  army,  and  threatened  with  destruction  the  "  city  of  peace." 
And  thus  the  empire  of  the  Saracens,  which  began  in  violence,  was  ter- 
minated in  blood.  But  their  power,  along  with  their  faith,  was  not  ex- 
tinguished. On  the  contrary,  both  the  one  and  the  other  was  resusci- 
tated by  a  race  of  warriors  who  conquered  Asia,  and  held  Europe  in 
terror.  The  Turkmans  of  the  race  of  Seljuk,  first  introduced  as  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Caliphs,  at  length  became  their  masters,  and  usurped  their 
dominion,  which  it  must  be  confessed  they  ruled  firmly  and  well.  But 
for  their  valour  the  Mohammedan  sway  in  Asia  must  have  come  to  an 
end ;  and  it  might  have  been  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  record  the 
permanent  triumph  of  the  faith  of  Christ  over  that  of  Islam.  What 
they  had  obtained  by  violence  and  blood  they  held  with  an  iron  sway ; 
and  the  Christians  were  made  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  their  power.  But 
a  reaction  was  the  consequence  ;  Christendom  was  convulsed  to  its 
centre,  and  as  one  man  prepared  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  Moslem 
oppressor. 

To  enter  into  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  would  occupy  far  too  much 
of  our  time.  Both  the  details  and  the  result  are  pretty  generally  known. 
Of  the  "  rascal  rout"  who  first  marched  under  the  baiiner  of  the  Cross, 
few  ever  reached  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  disgrace  to  the  cause 
which  they  had  embraced,  and  a  terror  to  their  own  friends,  they  per- 
ished by  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  inhabitants  whose  country  they  de. 
▼BStated ;  and  their  bones  were  left  to  rot  in  the  woods  of  Balgaria. 
Another  and  another  band  followed,  with  cool  heads  and  stem  hearts — 
Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross — and  Palestine  was 
wrested  finom  the  infidels.  But  pride  and  ambition,  that  bane  of  western 
diitalry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  valour  of  the  Turks  on  the  other, 
nndered  their  triumph  precarious  and  short-lived.  From  their  beginning 
to  their  ekise,  the  CruMMies  were  more  disastrous  to  the  friends  than  to 
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t)ie  enemies  of  the  Cross.  Success  indeed  seemed  to  follow  them  only 
when  their  arms  were  turned  against  their  Christian  hrethren.  They 
began  in  the  devastation  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and  they  ended — 
Bot  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  Jerusalem — not  in  erecting  the  Holy 
Land  into  a  Christian  kingdom — not  in  adding  the  long  lost  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  eastern  empire^  but  in  the  sacking  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
noblest  works  of  art  which  the  city  contained.  Thus  ended  these  ex- 
peditions, in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Christendom  acquired 
more  of  lustre  or  disgrace. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  the  course  of  the  narrative 
thus  far  will  readily  perceive  that  the  crusades  were  no  unforeseen  acci- 
dent. To  say  that  they  were  caused  by  the  tales  which  the  Christian 
pilgrims  recited  of  the  hardships  endured  by  them  in  their  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  by  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  Peter  the 
Hermit,  is  manifestly  absurd.  These  were  but  the  occasions,  the  cause 
lay  much  deeper.  They  were  in  fact  the  climax  of  that  tremendous 
struggle  which  had  been  going  on  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  for 
the  period  of  four  hundred  years.  That  they  happened  at  that  particu- 
lar  time, — that  they  took  the  particular  turn  they  did, — viz.,  a  contest 
for  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, — that  they  influenced  the  Euro- 
pean mind  so  universally, — is  perhaps  due  to  the  sufferings  of  the  pil- 
grims,  and  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  of  the  Hermit.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  we  say,  and  we  say  advisedly,  that  a 
struggle  of  such  a  nature, — we  care  not  for  the  name, — must  have  hap- 
pened. It  was  impossible  but  that  the  Church,  uprooted  by  the  Mo- 
hamedans  in  some  places, — persecuted  in  others,  and  threatened  in  the 
reminder,  should  not  arouse  herself  as  one  man  to  make  an  effort  to 
recover  her  lost  dominion,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  her  enemies  for  all 
her  wrongs.  Nor  ought  we  to  feel  the  least  astonishment  at  this.  For 
the  Church  was  now  inseparably  connected  with  the  State.  Christianity 
was  no  longer  a  mere  belief, — the  church  no  longer  derived  her  power  from 
the  might  of  convictions,  but  possessed  all  that  strength  which  arises 
from  union,  discipline,  and  thorough  organization.  In  one  sense  she 
was  distinct  from  the  State,  but  in  another  she  was  the  State.  The  power 
which  she  possessed  had  fallen  to  her  as  a  matter  of  right.  In  no  sense 
can  we  say  that  it  was  usurped  by  her ;  it  followed  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, from  her  position  and  influence,  and  was  in  the  main  wielded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  good  of  the  people.  Accord, 
ingly  the  liberties  of  the  Church  were  co-equal  and  co-extensive  with  the 
liberties  of  the  State,  and  her  interests  were  the  interests  of  Europe.  By 
her  vigour  and  activity  in  the  hour  of  peril,  calamities  had  oflen  been 
averted  and  states  preserved  from  destruction.  She  was  thus  constituted 
the  natural  guardian  and  protector  of  the  nations  who  professed  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  the  people  were  led  to  confide  in  her  as  in  a  parent. 
For  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  influence  which  the  clergy  pes- 
sessed  over  the  minds  and  fortunes  of  the  people  arose  solely  firom  reli- 
gious  considerations,  aided  by  superstition.  On  the  contrary  they  must 
have  shewn  themselves  worthy  of  trust  before  they  would  have  been  so 
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ftnnly  and  so  universally  trusted.  And  thus  it  was  when  the  Church 
Bounded  the  tocsin  of  war,  that  so  many  of  her  faithful  sons  flocked  to 
her  standard. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  what  misconceptions  have  been  formed  in 
regard  to  the  crusades.  They  have  even  been  classed  by  a  popular 
writer  amongst  the  "  extraordinary  popular  delusions."  That  they  were 
popular  is  certainly  true :  but  that  they  were  a  delusion  can  only  be 
made  out  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the  word.  For  let  us  consider  the 
&ct8  of  the  case. 

Four  hundred  years  previously,  a  system,  which  united  the  claims  of 
a  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction,  and  which  aimed  at  universal  su- 
premacy in  both,  had  aiisen  in  a  distant  country.  It  had  wrested  from 
the  Christians  the  best  and  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia  ;  had  extinguished 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Africa,  where  it  had 
been  long  and  firmly  established ;  had  conquered  Spain  and  still  held 
it ;  had  laid  waste  the  fairest  provinces  of  France ;  had  landed  a  hostile 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eternal  city,  and  devastated  the  rich 
plains  of  Italy ;  and  had  but  lately  sent  forth  a  horde  of  merciless  sa- 
vages, who  had  actually  depopulated  the  finest  countries  of  Europe.  If 
to  this  we  add  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  Holy  City,  and  the 
land  where  Christianity  had  its  origin,  we  complete  the  picture.  The 
whole  world,  in  fact,  since  the  firat  propagation  of  Islamism,  had  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  dread,  and  the  very  existence  of  Church 
and  State  had  been  rendered  precarious.  Do  we  wonder  then  that  the 
crusades  were  popular  ?  and  shall  we  not,  on  taking  into  account  the 
&cts  of  the  case,  find  a  more  appropriate  name  to  call  them  by  than  that 
of  a  *'  delusion  V*  Removed  as  we  are  by  many  a  long  day  and  year 
from  that  stirring  period,  and  looking  upon  it  with  all  the  calmness  of  a 
candid  but  unconcerned  spectator,  we  can  yet  feel,  when  we  think  of  the 
wrongs  which  Christianity  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  & 
portion  of  that  generous  emotion  which  fired  the  breast  of  the  chivalrous 
crusader,  and  can  sympathize  with  the  burning  ardour  he  evinced  to 
march  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross  to  do  battle  against  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  and  of  Europe. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  crusades  were  the  offspring  of  a  bar- 
barous  and  superstitious  age,  and  could  only  have  been  produced  amidst 
the  grossest  darkness.  No  opinion  could  be  more  erroneous  than  this. 
We  think  the  age  has  been  very  much  misrepresented :  but  we  are  un« 
willing  to  quarrel  with  the  bulk  of  mankind  on  this  score,  and  shall  ac- 
cordingly waive  the  question  as  to  the  true  state  of  this  chivalrous  period, 
and  suppose  that  the  natives  of  Europe  were  as  barbarous  as  they  are 
generally  represented  to  be.  What  then  ?  is  the  matter  settled  ?  As- 
suredly not.  We  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  are  sure  that  no  one,  however  morbidly  festidious  he  may  be,  will 
say  that  there  is  any  lack  of  enlightenment,  and  yet  in  this  age, 
the  furthest  removed  possible  firom  a  chivalrous  one, — in  the  middle  of 
this  pre-eminently  practical  century,— we  have  witnessed  an  enthusiasm 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  crusades ;  and  a  war  which  has  cott  tha 
western  powers  no  small  amount  in  blood  and  treasure.    And  all  this 
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for  whiit  ?  or  for  whom  ?  We  leave  our  readers  to  answer  this  questiofi 
for  themselves.  But  how  falsely  should  the  future  historian  of  England 
reason,  were  he  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  age  was  not  only  practical, 
but  was  barbarous  to  boot.  Looking  to  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
conclusion  is  involuntarily  forced  upon  us,  that  as  far  as  mankind  in 
general  are  concerned,  one  age  has  little  superiority  over  another.  The 
world  revolves  in  cycles.  As  long  as  men  are  influenced  by  the  same 
feelings,  and  swayed  by  the  same  passions, — as  long  as  they  are  moved 
by  the  same  emotions  of  joy  and  grief,  of  love  and  hatred,  of  pity  and 
resentment,  so  long  will  they  act  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  And 
thus  in  our  own  day  there  has  been  a  reproduction  of  that  martial  ardoue 
which  dictated  the  crusades.  True,  the  religious  element  is  wanting  as 
for  as  we  are  concerned  at  least,  but  that  arises  more  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  itself  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  time 
that  all  these  misconceptions  were  exploded.  Two  causes,  as  M.  Gui^ 
zot  justly  maintains,  produced  the  crusades,  the  one  religious,  the  other 
social.  We  have  seen  how  far  the  first  of  these  contributed  to  this  not 
inauspicious  event.  For,  although  the  crusades  and  the  Saracenic  inva- 
sion are  removed  from  each  other  by  no  less  a  distance  than  four  hundred 
years,  yet  they  are  as  closely  connected  as  cause  is  with  effect :  and  the 
abstract  proposition  we  laid  down  towards  the  close  of  our  former  paper, 
viz.,  "that  although  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Saracenic  invasion 
wag  disastrous  to  Christendom,  that  yet  its  mediate  effects  have  been 
advantageous  rather  than  otherwise,  both  to  the  world  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,"  is,  after  all,  when  fairly  tested,  not  a  whit  beyond  the 
truth.  We  do  not  intend, — our  space  does  not  permit  us, — to  enter 
upon  the  advantages,  religious  and  social,  which  the  crusades  conferred 
upon  Europe.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  complete  information 
upon  this  subject,  will  do  well  to  consult  M.  Guizot's  History  of  Civili- 
sation in  Europe,  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  and  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
that  foremost  of  all  histories,  the  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall." 
The  statements  of  Gibbon  on  this  subject,  however,  are  to  be  received 
with  great  caution.  •*  The  principle  of  the  crusades,"  he  says,  in  one 
place,  "  was  a  savage  fanaticism ;  and  the  most  important  effects  were 
analogous  to  the  cause ;"  while  in  the  very  next  page  the  candour  of  the 
hist^an  compels  him  to  admit  their  beneficial  results.  The  truth  is, 
they  were  neither  an  unmixed  evil  nor  an  unmixed  good ;  but  likd 
everything  else  connected  with  the  development  of  history  they  tended 
in  the  main  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  race*  The  effect  of  the 
crusades  upon  the  Moslems  themselves  was  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
variable law  which  regulates  all  human  things. .  It  in  fact  produced  a 
reaction.  They  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  chivalry  of  the 
west,  and  the  event  had  prov^,  to  say  the  least,  that  they  were  not 
ittequal  to  a  contest  with  the  fiery  soldiers  of  Europe.  No  sooner, 
thevefore^  were  they  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  crusaders  than  they 
NBumed  possession  of  the  pro^nees  which  had  been  temporarily  wrested 
from  them,  and  prepared  to  bring  under  their  subjection  that  part  of 
Asia  Minor  which  still  owned  the  dominion  of  the  Csesars.  The  power 
of  the  Seljukians  was  [tassing  away  ;  but  the  valour  and  fanaticism  of 
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their  race  was  reduscitated  by  the  shepherd-robbers  of  the  hoase  of 
Othman.  Their  origin  was  obscure^  but  their  valour  was  undoubted  ; 
end,  as  invariably  happens  in  the  East  under  a  fortunate  leader  or 
robber,  their  rise  was  as  sudden  as  their  arms  were  irresistible.  Onee 
and  again  have  we  seen  the  dominion  and  the  religion  of  the  Preacher  of 
Mecca  on  the  eve  of  decay,  and  again  have  we  seen  the  one  upheld  and 
the  other  embraced  by  the  founders  of  powerful  dynasties.  The  Ottomeii 
Turks  were  destined  after  the  lapse  of  780  years  to  realize  the  dream  of 
the  aspiring  prophet ;  and  to  accomplish  that  which  the  first  adventurers 
with  all  their  fanaticism  had  ^led  to  perform :  for  the  object  nearest  and 
dearest  to  the  heart  of  Mohammed  was  the  capture  of  Constantinoploj  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  world.  The  period  from  the  last  crusade  to  the  saok 
of  the  imperial  city, — embracing  a  space  of  nearly  200  years,— was  glo^ 
rious  to  the  Turkish  arms,  and  consequently  disastrous  to  the  Christians. 
They  might  now,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Joel,  complain^  "  That 
which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left  hath  the  locust  eaten  ;  and  that  whicfc 
the  locust  hath  left  hath  the  canker-worm  eaten;  and  that  which  the  can- 
ker-worm hath  left  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten."  Wei-e  our  duty  that  of 
the  historian,  the  temptation  to  linger  amidst  the  tottering  monuments  of 
Christian  antiquity  would  prove  too  strong  for  us.  Our  task  is  different, 
however.  But  our  readers  may  perhaps  admire,  as  much  as  we  do,  the 
following  truly  eloquent  passage  from  the  "  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Pail/'  which  recounts  the  disasters  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor : — 

^  The  captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  consummated, 
and  the  barbarous  lords  of  Ionia  and  Lydia  still  trample  on  the  monuments 
of  classic  and  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss  of  Ephesus  the  Christians 
deplored  the  fall  of  the  first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  candlestick  of 
the  revelations;  the  desolation  is  complete  ;  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  ortfae 
church  of  Mary,  will  equally  elude  the  search  of  the  curious  traveller.  The 
circus  and  three  stately  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  woItSb 
and  foxes ;  Sardes  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village ;  the  God  of  Mahomet, 
without  a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  moschs  of  Thyatira  and  Pergamoa^; 
and  the  popolousness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Franks  and  Armenians.  Philadelphia  alone  has  been  saved  by  prophecy  or 
couraee.  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperors,  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defend^  their  religion 
and  freedom  above  fourscore  years;  and  at  length  capitulated  with  tbe 
proudest  of  the  Ottomans.  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of 
Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect, — a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins, — a  plisaaiQg 
example  that  we  paths  of  honour  and  safety  may  sometimes  be  the  same. 
The  servitude  of  Rhodes  was  delayed  above  two  centuries  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kniehts  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem ;  under  the  discipline  of  the 
order,  that  island  emereed  into  &me  and  opulence ;  the  noble  and  warlike 
monks  were  renowned  by  land  and  sea ;  aiui  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
provoked  and  lepelled  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Saraoensi*' 

Nor  did  Eorope  remain  long  undisturbed.  On  the  contiary^  aftsr  a 
•erias  of  dinstrous  engagements,  her  best  blood  was  spilt^.  and  her  fiunst 
proYxnoes  ML  under  the  dominions  of  the  Infidels.  Theirs  were  no 
taosisot  inroads,  like  that  of  Zingis  Khan  and  other  Tartar  hordas^  wbs« 
witb  Btrdlsn  fury,  had  often  swept  Busspe  with  the  besoEi  of  destnir- 
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lion ;  but  a  well  arranged  plan  for  adding  the  whole  of  the  West  to  the 
dominion  and  religion  of  the  Apostle  of  God.  Bajazet,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious,  though  perhaps,  before  his  death,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  conquei*ed  the  provinces  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Moldavia  in  the  west,  and  circumscribed  the  once  extensive  empire  of 
the  Cssars,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Constantinople  and  its  suburbs. 
Thus  matters  stood  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems,  when  he 
resolved  to  complete  his  conquests  by  annexing  to  them  their  legitimate 
head.  This  prize,  however,  was  destined  never  to  be  his,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  aside  from  his  purpose  to  contend  for  empire  with  the 
invincible  Timour  the  Tailar.  The  result  is  pretty  well  known.  A 
short  respite  to  the  Christians  was  the  consequence.  But  fifty  years 
•after,  the  doom  that  had  long  been  impending  fell  upon  the  devoted  city. 
Mohammed  II.,  fired  with  the  seal  and  ambition  of  him  whose  name 
he  bore,  determined  to  fulfil  the  darling  object  of  the  prophet.  After 
immense  preparations  he  laid  siege  to  Constantinople  both  by  land  and 
sea.  Never  was  there  assembled  around  any  city  an  army  of  more  de. 
termined  fanatics.  They  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with  all  the  zeal 
of  the  immediate  disciples  of  their  founder.  Christendom,  shame  upon 
it,  looked  on  with  callous  indifference,  and  neglected  or  refused  to  send 
relief,  when  the  progress  of  the  siege  showed  that  it  might  have  been  sent 
with  effect.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  three,  the  last  bulwark  of  the  Christian  East 
was  captured  by  the  valour  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  the  supineness 
of  the  western  states  ;  neither,  it  is  true,  "  unwept,"  nor  yet  **  without  a 
crime,"  but  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  not  without  foul  treachery  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  European  and  Christian  states.  Experience  had 
.fiuled  to  teach  them  that  the  interests  of  the  Cliristians  were  the  same 
all  over  the  world.  With  Constantinople  as  their  capital  and  rallying 
point,  what  power  could  withstand  the  hitherto  irresistible  arms  of  the 
Mussulmans  ?  What  could  save  Rome  herself  fi'om  the  dominion  and 
creed  of  the  Saracens.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate  which  awaited  her 
when  the  career  of  Mohammed  II.  was  cut  short  by  death.  The  fall 
of  Constantinople,  however,  must  remain  a  memorable  example  of  the 
&tal  effects  of  that  short-sighted  policy  which  shuns  danger  till  it  has 
reached  our  own  door.  A  timely  succour  would  have  saved  the  imperial 
dty,  and  not  only  so,  but  might  have  driven  the  Turks  across  the 
Bosphorus ;  for  they  had  nearly  given  up  the  attempt  in  despair  through 
-the  valour  and  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks,  assisted  by  a  handful  of  Genoese. 
Europe  paid  dearly  for  her  neglect.  No  grief,  however  unfeigned,  could 
atone  for  the  loss  of  the  Christian  capital,  and  during  two  hundred  years 
of  destructive  warfare  she  had  sufficient  cause  and  opportunity  to  repent 
of  her  folly.  We  cannot  stop  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
for  we  are  afraid  the  patience  of  our  readers  is  already  exhausted,  and 
the  mo8t  interesting  part  of  our  subject  still  remains  to  be  discussed. 
From  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  to  their  defeat  by  John  Sobieskie 
before  the  waUs  of  Vienna,  the  Turks  were  the  scourge  and  the  terror  of 
Burope.  From  that  period  they  dechned  apace.  Province  after  province 
was  coded  to^  or  rather  was  seised  upon  by,  Russia,  until  the  government 
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grew  80  enfeebled  that  in  our  own  day  the  late  Czar  Nicholaa  thought 
the  time  had  come  when  he  might  without  much  risk,  appropriate  to' 
himself  the  territories  of  the  ^*  sick  man."  We  have  thus  so  far  accom- 
plished our  task  ;  and  here  we  might  have  stopped  did  we  not  feel  that 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  war  an  opportunity  is  afforded  us  of  discussing, 
briefly  indeed,  the  present  and  future  prospects  of  the  Turks.  Do  not 
start,  indulgent  reader.  We  confess  without  a  blush  our  utter  ignorance, 
and  total  disregard,  of  three  fourths  of  what  our  prophets  have  written 
in  reference  to  the  doom  of  Antichrist  and  the  false  prophet.  We  have 
too  much  regard  for  the  reputation  we  have  acquired  for  veracity,  to  hazard 
the  most  distant  conjecture  in  regard  to  Turkey's  future,  founded  on  any 
thing  short  of  her  past  history  and  present  position.  The  subject,  in  fine, 
is  intensely  practical.  We  had  better  say  at  once,  however,  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace.  We  can  only  express  the  hope 
that  it  is  an  honourable  one,  and  the  wish  that  it  will  be  lasting. 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Turkish  empire  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution.  While  Europe 
was  making  rapid  strides  in  civilization,  she  had  been  stationary ;  we 
will  not  say  she  had  retrograded ;  for  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
Turkey's  interests  are  unable  to  point  to  a  period  of  her  history  when  she 
could  be  said  to  be  civilized.  Her  manners,  her  customs,  her  polity,  her 
laws,  in  fact  her  very  existence,  might  all  be  adduced  against  such  a 
statement.  Turkey  never  was,  and  as  Turkey,  never  can  reach  a  state  of 
civilization.  The  evil  is  not  a  casual  one  with  her,  or  one  which  can  be 
easily  cured.  On  the  contrary  it  is  incapable  of  cure  ;  it  is  interwoven 
with  her  very  existence,  and  permeates  her  entire  system.  Even  when 
in  the  height  of  their  grandeur,  the  Turks  were  no  better  than  a  horde 
of  barbarians  whose  sole  occupation  was  war,  and  whose  sole  delight  was 
plunder,  rapine,  and  slaughter.  Their  empire  was  founded  in  blood,  and 
their  greatness  only  continued  so  long  as  they  maintained  their  supe^ 
riority  in  the  field.  Their  decay,  though  more  gradual,  is  not  less 
certain  of  ending  in  total  extinction  than  was  that  of  the  military 
empires  founded  by  Zingis  Khan  and  Timour  the  Tartar.  Every  oc- 
cupation save  that  of  a  soldier  was  (and  we  do  not  think  they  are  much 
improved  in  this  respect)  a  disgrace  to  the  Turks  of  the  race  of  Othman  ; 
and  now  that  their  trade  has  gone,  their  country  swarms  with  beggars. 
During  a  period  of  four  hundred  years  she  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
finest  provinces  of  Europe,  and  under  her  rule  they  have  been  rendered 
the  most  unproductive.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  prospect  of  their  ever 
being  better.  In  every  department  corruption  prevails  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  government  is  weak,  the  governors  are  rapacious,  and  the 
governed  are  oppressed  and  despoiled.  Were  we  to  measure  Turkey  by 
the  strict  rules  of  justice,  we  would  say  that  she  had  forfeited  her  title, 
which  at  best  is  but  usurped,  to  retain  possession  of  the  garden  of  Europe. 
Talk  of  civilization  and  a  bright  future  for  Turkey  !  the  thing  is  impo8« 
sible;  we  wish  indeed  for  her  own  sake  it  were  true.  People  speak 
confidently  of  her  regeneration  and  resuscitation.  Sooner  we  believe  will 
the  armies  that  in  bygone  ages  maintained  her  military  greatness  start 
to  life  again.     Our  readers  surely  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  her  whole 
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aoeial  ajstom  precludes  tha  idea.  Her  goTerninent  is  a  pure  unmixed 
military  despotism  ;  her  subjects  are  a  set  of  lazy  idle  vagrants :  and  m 
we  showed  in  our  prerious  article,  her  religion  presents  an  insurmoun- 
table barrier  to  all  progress  and  civilization.  Looking  to  the  history  o 
nations,  and  especisJly  to  the  history  of  Asiatic  nations,  the  conclusion  u 
involuntarily  forced  upon  us  that  Turkey's  doom  is  sealed.  Nor  hart 
we  the  smallest  sympathy  for  her.  The  Turks  are  aliens  in  Europe  ; 
they  have  never  been  naturalized,  and  have  only  proved  a  barrier  tc 
oiviiization.  In  fine,  we  care  not  although  they  were  driven  out  of  Conpi 
atantinopie  to-morrow,  if  the  question  were  satisfactorily  answered  who 
are  to  succeed  them  ?  We  believe  that  the  late  war  was  just  and  neces- 
sary, not  because  we  sympathize  with  the  Turks,  but  because  we  hate 
the  Russians.  Their  interest  was  for  once  the  interest  of  Europe  ;  and 
their  cause  the  cause  of  civilization.  We  cannot  see,  however,  that  her 
condition  is  much  improved  by  it.  Her  independence  has  no  doubt  been 
secured,  but  she  has  just  as  much  need  of  being  protected  from  her  own 
subjects,  as  from  foreign  aggression.  It  is  from  this  quarter  that  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended.  No  Mohammedan  state  can  long  exist,  where,  as 
in  Turkey,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Christians.  Hitherto  the 
whole  power  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  late  firman  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  will  for 
some  time  at  least  very  materially  alter  the  condition  of  the  Christians. 
The  question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  Turkey?  must,  and  that  soon,  come 
before  European  statesmen  in  the  shape  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 
In  the  event  of  this  difficulty  presenting  itself,  three  courses  seem  open, 
Either  Turkey  must  be  maintained  as  she  is  at  all  hazards,  or  her  terri- 
tories must  be  divided  amongst  those  that  can  keep  them,  or  a  Byzantine 
empire  must  be  erected  on  her  ruins.  The  first  cannot  and  ought  not  tc 
be.  If  the  Turks  cannot  maintain  their  power,  why  they  must  and 
ought  to  fall.  The  second  course  we  think  would  lead  to  violence  and 
anarchy,  and  would  look  very  much  like  an  act  of  direct  spoilation. 
There  remains  then  the  third  course,  the  erection  of  a  Byzantine  empire. 
This  has  been  considered  too  wild  and  fanciful  ever  to  be  thought  of 
We  are  not  sure  of  this.  The  power  must  sooner  or  later  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  what  could  be  safer  or  more  just  than  that 
with  the  power  of  the  Turks  their  territories  also  should  fall  into  theii 
hands.  There  can  be  no  objections  to  this,  while  tlie  objections  to  the  othei 
two  courses  are  insurmountable*  In  this  way  new  life  and  vigour  would 
be  infused  into  the  State.  Turkey  would  have  a  fresh  start,  and  purged 
of  Mohammedanism  we  would  anticipate  a  bright  future  for  her.  Lei 
things  take  their  course ;  let  the  Christians  get  but  justice,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  that,  and  with  such  a  state  as  they  have  to  deal,  we  do  not 
fear  the  result.  But  let  there  be  no  interference ;  let  there  be  no  attempt 
to  prop  up  a  tottering  system,  a  system  alike  opposed  to  civilization  and 
good  government  However  this  problem  may  be  resolved,  we  do  not 
learfor  the  cause  of  Christianity,  which  we  beUeve  to  be  the  cause  of  true 
liberty  and  civilization.  Whatever  clouds  hang  over  our  prospects  and 
darken  the  horizon  of  the  future,  we  have  great  faith  in  this,  that  all 
things  will  work  together  for  the  world's  good  and  God's  glory  in  the  end. 
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SHORT  SKETCHES  OF  SOME  NOTABLE  LIVES.* 

Mr  Colquhoun,  of  Kilmarnock,  has  recently  published  a  very  valuable 
book,  entitled,  "  Short  Sketches  of  Notable  Lives."  First  of  all,  we 
have  a  brief  biography  of  John  Howard,  the  prison  reformer, — next  a 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Quakerism,  including  sketches  of  Fox 
and  Penn, — and  lastly,  a  history  of  Methodism,  embracing  the  lives  and* 
labours  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield. 

We  think  Mr  Colquhoun  has  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects ; 
for  though  the  public  is  already  in  possession  of  good  biographies  of  all 
the  men  mentioned,  yet  they  are  men  of  whom  we  cannot  read  too 
much  ;  and  besides  there  are  hundreds — thousands — who  will  read  the 
light,  short  sketches  before  us^  who  would  shrink  from  the  labour  of 
wading  through  more  ponderous  memoirs.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  sketch  of  Howard  is  the  least  successful  in  the 
book.  Mr  Colquhoun  seems  to  have  loved  his  first  hero  quite  as  wett 
as  the  others,  but  he  has  not  the  same  ease  in  handling  him  ;  probably 
from  the  same  cause  that  the  parent  feels  stiff  and  awkward  in  the 
management  of  his  eldest-bom.  As  he  passes  on  to  the  history  of 
Quakerism  and  Methodism,  his  ink  flows  more  freely,  his  style  beeomes 
more  lively  and  attractive,  all  constraint  disappears,  and  the  reader  is 
carried  pleasantly  along  by  a  full  current  of  virtuous  and  happy  thought; 
At  first,  he  wntes  as  a  man  who  had  a  difficulty  in  writing, — there  is 
sometimes  an  abruptness  in  his  sentences,  and  the  one  does  not  run  into 
the  other  so  smoothly  as  you  could  wish  ;  but  ere  long  he  writes  with 
the  pen  of  a  ready-writer,  words  flow  upon  him,  and  his  sentences,  though 
always  shwt,  are  generally  well  poised,  and  sometimes  exceedingly 
pointed. 

Howard  was  bom  near  London  in  the  year  1725,  and  died  at  Chfft^ 
son  in  the  year  1790,  and  within  that  period,  therefore,  his  life  il 
comprehended.  Previous  to  the  time  he  entered  upon  his  career  of 
philanthrophy  the  prisons  of  England  and  of  all  Europe  were  in  a  most 
frightful  state.  Very  different  from  the  present  well- ventilated,  well- 
warmed,  well-ordered  jails  which  adorn  our  county  towns,  they  were 
generally  filthy  dens,  dark,  damp,  loathsome ;  where  men  and  women 
were  huddled  together,  the  unsentenced  and  the  condemned,  the  juve* 
nile  delinquent,  imprisoned  for  the  first  time,  and  the  inveterate  criminal 
whom  nothing  but  the  gallows  could  correct.  These  dungeons  were 
haunted  by  fevers  as  inevitably  as  the  Pontine  Marshes  are  infested  with 
malaria.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  without  a  reversion  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Upon  this  mass  of  wretchedness  and  crime  the  gaolers  were 
allowed  to  prey  at  pleasure, — to  sell  drink — to  exact  fees — to  increase 
punishments — and  to  detain  those  whose  punishments  were  already 
expired.  All  this  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  facts  elicited  l^ 
Howard,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  or  published  to  the  world  in  hk 
work  upon  prisons. 
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Howard  was  prepared  for  his  work  by  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  a  first  and  a  second  wife,  by  himself  experiencing  the  horrors  of  a  gaol 
in  France,  and  finally,  by  his  being  appointed  to  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  he  in. 
spected  the  jail ;  and  he  saw  enough  to  lead  him  to  sacrifice  the  remain, 
der  of  his  days  to  the  great  work  of  prison  reform.  It  has  had  a  strange 
history  that  jail  at  Bedford, — it  was  there  that  Bunyan,  lying  a  prisoner, 
composed  his  immortal  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  and  it  was  there,  as  High 
Sheriff,  that  Howard  resolved  to  begin  his  immortal  work — a  pilgrim's 
progress  too.  In  his  journeys  through  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
almost  every  country  of  Europe — ^generally  performed  on  horseback  at 
the  rate  of  40  miles  a  day — he  travelled  nearly  50,000  miles,  and  ex- 
pended £30,000 ;  a  fact  which  stands,  as  a  monument  of  devotedness, 
toil,  and  sacrifice,  taller  by  far  than  the  steeple  of  Strasburgh.  No 
other  monument  of  the  kind  in  the  wide  world  reaches  so  high.  In 
these  painful  joumeyings,  he  every  where  "  dived  into  the  depths  of 
dungeons,"  braved  the  jail  fever,  but  never  suffered  from  it,  accumulated 
a  vast  fund  of  information  for  subsequent  use,  everywhere  spoke  out  in 
r^;ard  to  the  existence  of  evils  with  a  fearlessness  that  never  quailed, 
and  somehow  or  other,  from  the  power  of  his  character,  or  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  acquired  an  irresistible  influence  over  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact, — prisoners  and  gaolers,  parliaments  and  kings.  Fred, 
erick  the  Great  did  homage  to  his  character,  and  threw  open  his  prisons 
for  inspection.  The  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  solicited  an  interview 
with  the  philanthropist,  but  was  refused  :  "  he  came,"  was  his  reply, 
•'  not  to  visit  the  great  but  to  comfort  the  poor."  The  Emperor  Joseph 
of  Austria  expected  to  be  flattered  for  his  prison-discipline,  but  was 
rebuked;  and  when  he  sent  his  minister.  Prince  Kaunitz,  to  bring 
Howard  to  the  palace,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to 
postpone  his  departure  from  Vienna,  and  consented  to  come  only  when 
be  was  assured  he  might  do  good.  His  courage  and  influence  were 
quite  as  great  among  convicts  as  in  courts.  On  one  occasion  a  mutiny 
took  place  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  London  ; — 200  prisoners  broke  loose, 
-—put  their  keeper  to  death, — and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
prison.  Howard  at  once  hastened  to  the  scene, — entered,  unarmed  and 
alone,  among  these  desperate  men,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  wild  beasts, 
and  \iy  some  mysterious  influence  which  he  had  over  their  minds,  soon 
reduced  them  to  obedience,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  retire  to  their 
cells. 

The  result  of  Howard's  mission  is  known.  He  lived  to  hear  that  the 
Parisian  mob  had  stormed  and  carried  the  Bastile,  and  that  all  its  hidden 
horrors,  secret  chambers,  and  strange  tragedies  had  come  to  an  end.  He 
himself,  with  different  weapons,  had  already  stormed,  and  carried,  and 
laid  in  ruins  many  other  prison  houses,  almost  equally  horrible,  and  now 
—for  long  after  he  was  dead  he  yet  spake — no  such  house  of  horrors 
remains  in  Europe,  unless  it  be  in  the  dominions  of  some  of  those  petty 
despots  whom  Italy  still  tolerates.  In  truth,  the  question  now  is,  whe- 
ther the  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  prisoners  and  prisons 
'has  not  been  carried  too  for.     Some  of  our  prisons  are  like  palaces — a 
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little  gloomy  to  be  sure,  but  all  the  more  like  those  massive  Florentine 
palaces  which  Michael  Angelo  designed  ;  and  all  of  them  are  lighted, 
warmed,  ventilated,  drained  as  few  private  dwellings  are.  Very  diffe- 
rent habitations  they  are  from  the  filthy  hovels  out  of  which  our  thieves 
and  felons  are  generally  brought.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  criminals 
invariably  so  improve  in  health  in  prison,  that  whereas  when  first  thrust 
into  the  inner  ward,  they  are  unable  to  eat  the  smallest  prison  rations, 
tbey  soon  greedily  devour  the  largest.  This  shews  what  wholesome 
diet,  regular  habits,  good  air,  and  whatever  we  call  sanitary  conditions 
can  do.  The  jailer,  moreover,  can  no  longer  play  the  tyrant.  The 
rights  of  the  prisoner  are  most  jealously  guarded  and  preserved.  He 
has,  moreover,  his  chaplain  to  talk  with  him  upon  religion ;  his  school- 
master to  teach  him  to  read,  write,  and  count ;  his  library  to  amuse  his 
leisure  hour  ;  a  prison-director  calling  occasionally  to  ask  if  he  has  any 
thing  to  complain  of ;  and  perhaps  now  and  then  a  sentimental  visitor 
to  sentimentalise  with  him  upon  the  evils  of  crime.  All  things  consi- 
dered, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  our  prisoners  are  better  housed, 
better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  in  every  way  better  cared  for  than  the 
generality  of  our  pauper  population,  and  even  than  many  of  our  poorer 
labourers  and  mechanics.  Is  imprisonment  then,  as  it  now  is,  a  punish, 
ment  ?  It  has  been  aflirmed  that  many  have  committed  crime  just  in 
order  that  they  might  be  imprisoned.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  such 
cases  there  has  been  an  amount  of  misery  driving  to  despair ;  and  that 
a  houseless  starving  wretch  should  be  covetous  of  the  shelter  and  broth 
of  a  jail,  does  not,  we  think,  prove  our  prisons  to  be  very  happy,  hos- 
pitable mansions  afler  all.  Still  we  do  think  that  our  criminals  have 
enlisted  sympathies  and  sentimentalities  which  they  do  not  deserve ;  and 
that  some  of  them  receive  an  amount  of  nursing  and  petting  which 
might  be  better  bestowed.  The  whole  question  is  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  well  deserves  to  be  so.  How  to  treat  its  criminals  ? — how 
best  to  suppress  crime  ? — is  a  vital  question  for  every  communit}^  and 
more  especially  for  one  so  closely  crowded  together  and  so  wealthy  as  our 
own.  We  should  never  forget  to  be  humane  in  the  treatment  of  the 
vilest,  but  villany  should  meet  its  proper  reward. 

Howard's  benevolent  labours  were  not  confined  to  prisons,  he  set  him- 
self  to  improve  the  Lazarettos  of  Europe.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary 
he  should  know  the  nature  of  the  plague  ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  the 
plague  in  its  favourite  haunts.  All  the  long  way  to  Asia  Minor  he 
travelled,  and  in  the  city  of  Smyrna  he  found  that  which  all  others 
were  fleeing  from.  He  entered  the  houses  where  the  plague  was,  and 
fearlessly  touched  the  bodies  of  the  stricken,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  ; 
but  he  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  charmed  life ;  neither  jail  fever  nor 
plague  had  power  to  hurt  him.  His  first  journey  accomplished,  and  the 
resudt  of  his  labours  communicated  to  the  world,  he  set  out  a  second 
time ;  and  when  some  of  his  friends  ventured  to  speak  of  his  advanced 
years,  his  characteristic  reply  was,  that  ''  the  road  to  heaven  was  as  near 
from  Grand  Cairo  as  from  London."  At  a  time  when  we  have  but 
lately  read  so  many  melancholy  tales  of  our  own  military  hospital  at 
Scutari,  and  of  the  horror  of  horrors  of  that  hospital  found  within  Sebas. 

VOL.  XXII.  B 
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topol  afler  its  evacuation  by  the  Russians,  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 
know  that  Howard  perished  while  endeavouring  to  improve  the  military 
hospitals  of  Russia,  and  at  the  very  seat  of  the  recent  war.  Mr  Colqu* 
houn's  account  of  the  matter  is  worth  transcribing. 

"  He  was  then  engaged,*'  says  our  author,  ''  in  inspecting  the  military 
hospitals  of  Russia,  which  were  in  a  fearful  state  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  mitigation  of  that  cruel  system  by  which  recruits  wei-e  swept  from 
all  parts  of  that  enormous  empire,  hurried  by  forced  marches  over  bad  roads, 
ill  clothed  and  fed,  till  thousands  sickened  and  died.     In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  Howard  reached  the  town  of  Cherson.     Cherson  was  then  filled, 
for  it  was  mid- winter,  with  the  imperial  troops,  who  had  just  taken  the 
fortress  of  Beuder  from   the  Turks,  and  were  in  winter-quarters,  spending 
their  time  in  triumph  and  gaiety.     There  also  was  Prince  Potemkin,  the 
princely  and  profligate  favourite  of  Catherine.     There  tidings  reached  Ho- 
ward which  gave  him  sincere  joy — not  the  fjEill  of  Beuder,  but  the  foil  of 
the  Bastille ;  the  ruins  of  which  he  promised  himself  the  pleasure  of  one 
day  visiting.     But  in  the  midst  of  the  Christmas  festivities,  a  virulent  fever 
broke  out  m  Cherson,  which  seized  among  others,  a  young  lady  resident 
twenty-four  miles  from  the  place,  but  who  had  been  attending  its  balls  and 
parties.     Her  fever  soon  becoming  serious,   Howard,   whose  medical  skill 
was  known,  was  entreated,  and  after  long  resistance,  was  prevailed  on  to 
visit  her.     His  remedies  were  successful^  and  the  fever  abated.     H e  requested 
^at  if  there  was  a  relapse,  he  might  be  immediately  informed.     The  relapse 
occurred,  but  tlie  letter  miscarried,  and  did  not  reach  him  for  more  than  a 
week.     It  found  him  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  the  Russian  Admiral  of  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet,     Although,  when  the  note  came  to  hand,  it  was  a  cold 
wintry  tempestuous  night,  with  the  rain  foiling  in  torrents,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  about  setting  olf  for  her  residence ;  as  no  post-horses 
could  be  found,  he  mounted  a  drag-horse  used  in  the  Admiral's  family  for 
carrying  water,  whose  slow  pace  protracted  the  journey,  till  he  was  saturated 
with  wet  and  benumbed  with  cold.     He  arrived  also  to  find  liis  patient 
dying ;  yet  not  willing  to  see  her  expire  without  a  struggle  to  save  her,  he 
aaministered  some  medicines  to  excite  perspiration,  ana  remained  for  some 
hours  at  her  side  to  watch  the  first  signs  of  the  efiect  produced.     After  a 
time,  he  thought  the  dose  was  beginning  to  operate  ;  and,  wishing  to  avoid 
exposing  her  to  the  chance  of  a  fresh  cold,  by  uncovering  her  arms,  placed 
his  hand  under  the  coverlet  to  feel  her  pube ;  on  raising  it  up  a  little,  a 
most  ofifensive  smell  escaped  from  beneath  the  clothes,  and  Howard  always 
thought  the  infection  was  then  communicated  to  him.     Next  day  she  died. 
(Dixon's  Life  of  Howard).     The  eifecti  were  soon  seen,  though  at  first 
Howard  attributed  them  to  fatigue.     But  a  violent  fever  soon  declared  itself. 
His  favourite  reme<ly  which  he  applied  had  no  effect.     On  the  12th  and 
17th  January,  alarming  fits,  shewing  that  the  brain  was  affected^  came  on  ; 
and  though  all  the  medical  skill  of  Cherson  flocked  to  his  assistance,  he 

became  weaker  from  day  to  day On  the  morning  of  the  20th, 

his  friend  Admiral  Priestmim,  not  having  seen  him  for  some  days  and  alarmed 
at  the  circumstance,  Ciune  to  visit  him.  He  found  him  sitting  at  a  small 
Btove  in  his  bed-room,  weak  and  low,  dwelling  on  his  death^  which  he  felt 
to  be  near.  In  an  attempt  to  rouse  him  from  depression  by  changing  the 
subject,  he  answered  Priestman,  '  you  style  this  a  dull  convei-sation,  and  en- 
deavour to  divert  my  mind  from  dwelling  on  the  thought  of  death,  but  I 
entertain  very  difierent  sentiments.  Death  has  no  terror  for  me.  It  is  an 
event  1  always  looked  to  with  cheerfulness,  if  not  with  pleasure ;  and  be 
assured  the  subject  is  more  grateful  to  me  than  any  other.'  He  then  told 
him  that  living  as  he  had  done  for  years  upon  vegetables  and  water^  a  little 
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Y>read  imd  a  little  tea,  he  had  no  Dieaas  of  lowering  his  diet,  *  therefore  1 
must  die;'  and  he  added  smiling,  *  it  is  only  such  jolly  fellows  as  you,  Prieet- 
man,  who  get  over  these  fevers,'  and  then  with  perfect  sincerity,  he  expressed 
40  his  friend  his  wishes  for  his  hurial.  '  There  is  a  spot  near  the  village  of 
i>aaphiiig,  that  would  suit  me  nicely.  You  know  it  well,  for  I  have  often 
said  I  should  like  to  be  buried  there ;  and  let  me  beg  of  you  as  you  value 
your  old  friend,  not  to  suffer  any  pomp  to  be  used  at  my  funeral ;  nor  let 
•ny  monument,  nor  monumental  inscription  whatsoever,  be  made  to  marie 
where  I  am  laid ;  but  lay  me  quietly  in  the  earth,  place  a  sun-dial  ever  my 
mve,  and  let  me  be  forgotten.'  Soon  after  this  he  fell  into  a  state  of  slum- 
ber, from  which  he  passed  into  the  sleep  of  death." 

Howard  was  a  man  of  no  sect — ^he  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
of  no  nation ;  and  it  were  impossible  to  have  exhibited  sectarianism 
when  speaking  of  him.  But  the  men  who  are  next  brought  upon  the 
stage  by  our  author,  were  the  founders  of  sects,  and,  as  is  the  fate  of  all 
such,  they  have,  both  living  and  dead,  excited  fierce  sectarian  animosi- 
ties. But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr  Colquhoun  has  not  exhibited  a 
particle  of  sectarian  feeling,  though  all  his  heroes  be  dissenters,  and  he 
himself,  as  he  declares,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  as 
we  suspect,  also  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  just  as  Lord 
Brougham  was  vastly  ambitious  to  be  at  once  a  peer  of  England  and  a 
deputy  of  Prance.  The  whole  tone  of  his  book  proves  him  to  be  a  man 
of  a  genuinely  Christian  and  catholic  spirit — he  lets  no  churchism  come 
between  himself  and  his  heroes.  In  the  phraseology  of  Carlile,  he  renders 
to  them  a  hero  worship. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  lives  of  Fox  and  Penn,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting in  our  national  history ;  and  it  is  the  period  now  illustrated  by 
the  genius  of  Macaulay  ;  but  even  after  perusing  the  glowing  and  higk 
coloured  portraitures  of  the  great  historian,  one  will  read  with  pleasure 
the  rapid  sketches  of  the  religious  features  of  the  time  given  us  by  Mr 
Colquhoun.  He  traces  well  the  unity  in  doctrine  and  sympathy  of  al- 
most all  the  churches  which  sprung  from  the  Reformation — the  rise  and 
progress  of  puritanism — the  development  of  the  principles  opposed  to  it— 
the  unhappy  tendency  which  all  parties  evinced  to  persecute  when  in 
the  ascendant ;  Puritanism,  Presbyterianism,  Episcopacy ;  the  pilgrim 
fathers  in  Massachusetts,  Calvin  at  Geneva,  Laud  in  London.  When 
Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne,  all  England  was  in  a  commotion — the 
result  of  opposing  principles  and  passions.  There  was  a  high  churchism 
and  a  low  morality ;  an  archbishop  busying  himself  with  altars  and 
painted  windows,  liturgies  and  surplices,  when  he  was  not  occupied  recor- 
ding his  dreams,  or  counting  the  drops  of  blood  which  oozed  from  his  nose ; 
and  Puritans  and  Covenanters  girding  on  their  swords  and  preparing  for 
the  battle.  When  the  cloud  was  so  charged  with  electricity,  no  wonder 
so  bright  and  terrible  a  flash  came  from  it.  It  was  in  such  times  and 
circumstances  that  Quakerism  was  cradled.  It  sprung  into  existence 
from  the  very  ferment  of  men's  minds,  with  a  multitude  of  other  sects, 
most  of  which  have  perished,  but  it  has  lived  on,  because  it  had  a  pre- 
serving principle  within  it,  something  that  was  right  and  true,  and  there- 
fore imperishable.     The  Quakers  have  the  high  honour  of  being  the  fint 
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apostles  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  enough  for  a  sect  to  have  brought  to 
light  and  kept  alive  so  great  a  principle  as  this.  They  have  not  existed 
in  vain  ;  and  for  this  service,  we  freely  forgive  them  their  broad  briroSy 
— their  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay, — their  theeing  and  thouing — and  their 
strange  preference  for  snuff-brown  in  their  attire. 

G^rge  Fox  was  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  weaver,  and  from  his 
youth  appears  to  have  been  seized  with  strong  religious  impressions,  and 
to  have  sought  relief  by  wandering  in  woods  and  other  solitary  places, 
speaking  to  himself,  musing  upon  spiritual  things,  praying  and  poring 
over  his  Bible.  When  about  23  years  of  age,  he  conceived  that  a  divine 
voice  spoke  peace  to  him,  and  called  him  to  go  forth  and  speak  to  the 
people.  From  this  period,  his  life  was  one  of  incessant  labour,  and  of 
almost  incessant  suffering.  He  went  everywhere  in  his  peculiar  dress, 
and  preached  his  peculiar  doctrines  in  his  peculiar  phraseology.  He 
contemptuously  spoke  of  churches  as  steeple  houses — denounced  priests 
as  plunderers — and  placed  all  religion  in  silent  meditation,  and  the  in- 
ward illumination  of  the  Spirit.  He  fancied  himself  to  be  frequently 
favoured  with  visions  and  dreams,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  of 
those  to  the  people.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  wherever  he  went, 
he  was  houted  and  pelted  with  mud,  put  in  the  pillory,  thrown  into 
prison,  whipped  ;  but  this  rough  usage  had  not  the  smallest  effect  on  the 
immoveable  Quaker;  he  returned  to  his  visions  and  his  preaching  just 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Fox's  own  description  of  some  of  these 
scenes,  furnished  us  by  Mr  Colquhoun,  are  highly  amusing  from  the 
great  simplicity  of  the  narrative. 

^*  I  heard  of  a  great  meeting  to  be  at  Leicester  for  a  dispute,  wherein 
Presbyterians,  Inaependenta,  Baptists,  and  Common-prayer  men  were  said 
to  be  all  concerned.  The  meeting  was  in  a  steeple-house — to  which  I  was 
moved  by  the.  Lord  Grod  to  go  and  be  amongst  them.  I  heard  their  dis- 
oouise  and  reasonings — some  being  in  pews,  and  the  Priest  in  the  pulpit ;  at 
last  one  woman  asked  a  question  out  of  Peter,  &c.  The  Priest  said  to  her, 
I  permit  not  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church ;  whereupon  I  was  rapt  up  as 
in  a  rapture  on  the  Lord^s  power,  and  I  stepped  up  and  asked  the  priest, 
*  Dost  tnou  call  this  place  (the  steeple-house^  a  church,  or  dost  thou  call 

ibis  mixed  multitude  a  church  ?' *  As  I  went  towards  Nottingham, 

on  a  fine  day  in  the  morning,  when  I  came  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  sight  of 
the  town,  I  espied  the  great  steeple-house,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  thou 
must  go  and  cir  against  vender  great  idol,  and  against  the  worshippers 
therein.  The  black  earthly  spirit  of  the  priest  wounded  my  life ;  and  when 
I  heard  the  bell  toll,  to  call  people  together  to  the  steeple-house,  it  struck 
at  my  life,  for  it  was  like  a  market  bell  to  rather  the  people  together,  that 
the  priest  might  set  forth  his  wares  to  sale.  The  result  of  all  which  seal 
was,  that  the  officers,  ^  came,  took  me  away,  and  put  me  into  a  nasty  stinking 
prison,  the  smell  thereof  got  so  into  my  nose  and  throat,  that  it  very  mu^ 
amtoyedme."* 

Notwithstanding  this  admixture  of  fanaticism,  Fox  was  undoubtedly 
a  remarkable  man,  always  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  with  a  natural  elo- 
quence which  told  upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His  long-suffering 
and  courage  began  at  last  to  have  their  reward,  and  in  spite  of  brick- 
bats  and  mockery,  hundreds  and  thousands  declared  themselves  converts 
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to  his  cause.     Many  who  caroe  to  hiss^  remained  to  hear^  and  went 
away  convinced. 

But  hy  far  the  most  illustrious  proselyte  of  Quakerism  was  William 
Penn.  The  son  of  a  distinguished  Admiral^  an  accomplished  scholar,  a 
polite  gentleman,  a  favourite  at  Court,  the  founder  of  a  great  colony ; 
in  early  youth  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  despised  Quakers,  at  the  risk 
of  being  disinherited ;  kept  by  them  through  good  report  and  bad  report, 
in  spite  of  inprisonment  and  fines ;  preached  for  them,  wrote  pamphlets 
for  them,  used  all  his  influence  with  James  II.  for  them,  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  realised  their  che- 
rished idea — a  people  possessed  of  a  perfect  religious  liberty. 

Though  very  different  men  in  most  respects,  both  Fox  and  Penn 
possessed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  unflinching  firmness  in  the  face  of 
cruel  persecutions.  Admiral  Penn  wished  to  stipulate  with  his  son,  that 
he  should  at  least  take  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  the  Duke 
of  York  and  himself.  Penn  would  make  no  compromise,  and  was  there- 
fore driven  from  his  home  and  exposed  to  beggary.  Fox,  on  one  occasion, 
lay  more  than  two  years  in  prison,  and  was  barbarously  used  during  the 
whole  period,  and  yet  his  faith  failed  not ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
though  reduced  by  severe  illness,  he  declined  to  accept  release  or  a 
royal  pardon,  because  he  would  not  admit  himself  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong. 

Non-conformity  in  those  days  was  dangerous  to  all,  but  more  especi- 
ally to  the  Quakers.  There  were  some  statutes  that  bore  only  upon 
them.  They  were  exposed  to  punishment,  not  merely  from  the  Act  of 
Conformity,  the  Act  against  Conventicles,  the  Five  Mile  Act,  the  Act 
banishing  Preachers,  but  also  from  the  Acts  to  enforce  Tithes,  and  to 
prescribe  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy — as  the  Quakers  stubbornly 
refused  to  pay  tithes  or  take  oaths.  Many  were  fined  or  imprisoned  for 
contempt  of  court,  because  they  refused  to  take  off  their  hats  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  magistrate.  The  combined  result  of  all  these  laws  and  eir* 
Gumstances  was,  that  in  1662,  upwards  of  4000  Quakers  were  in  gaol, 
and  many  of  them  died  there. 

There  are  two  addresses  of  the  Friends  to  the  two  royal  brothers  who 
successively  filled  our  throne,  which  very  well  illustrate  their  sufferings, 
their  constancy  and  their  plainness  of  speech.  Their  address  to  Charles 
II.  was :— ''  Oh  !  King  Charles !  Our  desire  is,  that  thou  mayst  live  for 
ever  in  the  fear  of  God  and  thy  Council.  We  beseech  thee  and  thy 
council,  to  read  these  following  lines  in  tender  bowels,  and  compassion 
for  our  souls,  and  for  your  good.  And  thus  consider,  we  are  about  400 
imprisoned  in  and  about  this  city,  of  men  and  women  from  their  families, 
besides  in  the  county  jails,  about  1000 ;  we  desire  that  our  meetings  may 
not  be  broken  up,  but  that  all  may  come  to  a  fair  trial,  that  our  inno- 
cency  may  be  cleared  up. — London,  16th  day,  eleventh  month,  1660." 

Their  loyal  address  to  James  II.  on  his  accession  was : — "  We  are 
come  to  testify  our  sorrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  fiiend  Charles,  and 
our  joy  for  thy  being  made  our  governor.  We  are  told  thou  art  not  of 
the  persuasion  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  more  than  we ;  therefore  we 
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hope  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  same  liberty  which  thou  allowest  thyself, 
which  doing,  we  wish  thee  all  manner  of  happiness." 

The  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  generally  known. 
Holding  all  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  they  dispense  with 
churches,  an  ordained  ministry^  and  all  public  ordinances.  They  have 
no  baptnm  and  no  sacrament  of  the  supper.  These,  they  think,  to  be 
right,  ^ould  be  inward  and  spiritual.  They  put  much  stress  upon  silence 
aad  meditation,  and  believe  themselves  subject  to  illuminations  and 
motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  regard  all  war  as  unrighteous,  refuse 
te  pay  tithes  or  take  oaths^  and  decline  to  remove  the  hat  m  the  presence 
of  the  greatest.  A  great  deal  of  their  faith  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced 
to  the  musing  and  mystical,  but  at  the  same  time,  strong  mind  of  Fox, 
who  has  stamped  his  own  spirit  and  appearance  on  all  his  followers. 
We  can  well  understand  such  a  one  believing  in  the  virtues  of  silence,  and 
the  promptings  of  the  Spirit,  and  misinterpreting  natural  feelings  for 
divine  intimations.  Fox  never  hesitates  to  ascribe  his  observances  to 
heavenly  revelation.  "  Moreover,"  says  he,  "  when  the  Lord  sent  me 
into  the  world,  he  forbade  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any  high  or  low,  and 
I  was  required  to  thee  and  thou  all  men  and  women,  without  any  respect 
to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small,  and,  aa  I  travelled  up  and  down  I  was 
not  to  bid  people  good  morrow  or  good  evening,  neither  might  I  bow  or 
scrape  with  my  leg  to  any  one."  *'  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  me  and 
bid  me  see  what  I  must  do,  and  how  men  and  women's  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings  should  be  ordered  and  established  in  England  and 
other  nations,  and  that  I  should  write  to  them  where  I  came  not  to  do 
the  same." 

We  naturally  smile  at  this,  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  not  forget 
what  this  man  suffered  for  his  faith,  and  that  if  he  has  handed  down  to 
bis  followers  only  some  fantastic  notions,  the  fruit  of  a  morbid  fancy, 
he  has  bequeathed  ta  England  and  the  world  the  great  truth  that  cod. 
Beienoe  should  be  free,  and  every  man  permitted  to  worship  his  God  m 
bis  own  fashion.  Loeke>  and  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  had  indeed  all 
written  the  same  truth,  but  the  Quakers  were  required  to  preach  it. 
Buffer  for  it,  and  realis&e  it.  Erasmus  could  expose  the  errors  of  Roman- 
iaro,  but  Luther  was  needed  to  effect  the  Reformation. 

The  Quakers  have  lost  their  first  earnest  proselytising  spirit.  It  is  seldom^ 
we  meet  with  an  apostle  of  Quakerism  now.  We  still  oocauonally  see 
^e  broad  brim  and  hear  the  thy  and  thou,  but  never  a  missionary  of  the 
cause.  The  Friends  seem  content  to  transmit  their  opinions  with  their 
elothes  to  their  children.  It  waa  not  so  at  the  beginning*  Fox  and 
Penn,  /and  all  the  first  Quakers  were  zealous  propagandists.  They 
traversed  half  the  world  in  their  zeal,  ai^d  their  emissaries  found  their 
way  into  every  comer  f»id  almost  into  every  Court  of  Europe.  We  are 
told  of  a  presbyterian  lady  who  lately  went  to  Rome  to  convert  the  Pope 
and  was  herself  converted  ;  two  Quakers  were  before  her,  but  they  were 
not  converted, — they  were  imprisoned  and  one  of  them  died  in  his  dungeon. 
A  young  Quakeress,  and  this  is  much  better,  managed  to  get  an  audiener 
of  the  Sultan  to  preach  to  him  of  Quakerism,  but  the  Mx)alem  decliirad; 
to  exchange  his  graceful  turban  and  flowing  pantaloons  for  the  over- 
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shadowing  hat  and  tight  made  trowsera  of  the  Friends.  All  this  diffu- 
sive zeal  has  now  died  out  of  the  body.  The  last  instance  of  it  was 
rather  a  ludicrous  one,  the  mission  of  the  Quakers  to  preach  peace  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

As  we  are  anxious  to  introduce  our  readers  to  all  Mr  Colquhoun's 
heroes,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  say  something  of  the  Fathers  of  Metho- 
dism, Wesley  and  Whitfield.  Mr  Colquhoun  regards  Methodism  as  the 
necessary  result  of  the  low  ebb  to  which  religion  had  sunk  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  He  is  right.  We  believe  that  no  great  and 
lasting  movements  take  their  rise  from  individual  minds.  They  are 
always  the  product  of  a  combination  of  circumstances.  The  individual 
may  act  as  accoucheur  at  the  birth,  but  that  is  all ;  he  may  guide  the 
movement,  but  he  cannot  give  it  its  first  impetus.  By  certain  combina- 
tions of  soil  and  season  you  ma}*  have  a  peculiar  vegetation — a  vegeta- 
tion which  you  would  not  have  had  otherwise,  but  which  you  must 
have  had  in  the  circumstances.  So  peculiai*  sects  necessarily  grow  out  of 
peculiar  states  of  religious  feeling.  In  the  case  before  us,  piety  had 
sadly  decayed  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  was  in  the  very  decay 
of  all  religion  that  Methodism  struck  its  roots  and  soon  sent  out  such 
strong  and  vigorous  shoots.  In  fact,  Methodism  was  needed  to  save 
England, — when  it  was  needed,  it  came.  After  the  revolution  settlement, 
the  Church,  secure  in  the  possession  of  all  its  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties,  sunk  into  a  state  of  profound  sleep.  When  its  troubles  subsided, 
the  zeal  of  its  clergy  abated.  Content  to  enjoy  their  livings  and  to  dine 
occasionally  with  the  squire  at  the  manor-house,  they  cared  little  for 
their  cure  of  souls.  A  spiritual  paralysis  had  come  over  society.  The 
first  half  of  the  18th  century  was  thoroughly  cold  and  sceptical  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  creeds  alone  kept  both  the  Sister  Churches 
to  their  moorings  ;  without  these  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
drifted  by  the  current  into  arianism,  socinianism,  or  downright  infidelity. 
As  it  was,  scepticism  sat  in  high  places,  wielded  the  historian's  pen,  ex- 
ercised the  philosopher's  functions,  sat  in  the  professor's  chair,  leavened 
almost  the  entire  mass  of  fashionable  society.  The  clergy  were  indif- 
ferent to  all  this,  or  secretly  sympathised  in  the  prevailing  spirit. 
Things  seemed  to  be  hastening  towards  the  dissolution  of  all  religion  to- 
gether. It  appeared  as  if  piety  were  going  to  die  a  natural  death.  It 
was  in  truth  ready  to  expire  in  (he  heart  of  England.  It  was  necessary 
that  new  life  and  vigour  should  be  infused  into  it.  This  was  the  office 
of  Methodism.  Wesley  and  Whitfield  arose  and  wrought  the  needed 
reformation. 

John  Wesley  was  bom  in  an  English  rectory,  and  from  his  youth 
exhibited  great  aptitude  for  learning.  At  the  Charter  House  and  after. 
wards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  scholar- 
shij),  and  throughout  life  he  maintained  the  character  of  a  man  of  copious 
reading,  and  of  much  logical  ability.  He  was  early  impressed  with  re- 
ligious truth,  but  his  piety  underwent  several  phases,  and  we  sometimes 
find  him  seeking  for  peace  by  one  way,  and  afterwards  by  a  widely  op- 
posite one.  He  first  practised  a  species  of  asceticism,  but  finding  this 
gave  him  no  comfort,  he  tried  to  repose  upon  the  church  for  salvation  ; 
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this  also  failing  to  quiet  his  fears,  he  gave  himself  up  to  mysticism  and 
mental  prayer :  and  it  was  not  till  he  met  with  a  Moravian,  Peter 
Boehler,  iheX  he  obtained  clear  views  of  justification  by  faith,  and  so 
found  peace.  Having  previously  gone  to  America,  when  his  mind  was 
yet  full  of  rigorous  ideas  of  church  ordinances  and  discipline,  and  where 
his  ministry  in  consequence  was  a  signal  failure,  he  now  visited  Hermhut> 
the  Moravian  settlement,  that  he  might  there  see  the  faith  he  had  im- 
bibed, influencing  men  to  a  holy  and  charitable  life.  It  was  before  this 
period,  and  at  Oxford,  that  the  name  Methodism  was  first  used.  It  was 
applied  as  a  nick-name.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Whitfield,  and  a 
few  others  whom  they  had  associated  with  them,  were  remarked  by  their 
fellow  students  to  be  more  than  usually  rigorous  in  their  religious  obser- 
Tances,  and  to  live  according  to  a  prescribed  rule  or  method,  and  hence 
the  Oxonians  pointing  them  out  as  they  took  their  walk  by  the  banks  of 
the  Isis,  would  say,  there  go  the  Methodists.  When  Wesley  returned 
from  Germany,  he  began  earnestly  to  preach  the  doctrine  he  had  learned^ 
dwelling  much  upon  the  necessity  of  justification  through  faith  in  Christ's 
blood,  the  perfectability  of  the  saints  and  the  possibility  of  a  fitll  assur. 
ance  of  salvation.  Such  preaching  as  this  England  had  not  heard  for  a 
long  time.  Somehow  or  other  church  after  church  was  shut  against  the 
young  apostle  of  the  faith,  Wesley  had  his  orders  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  still  most  zealously  attached  to  her  communion,  but 
bis  style  of  preaching  was  so  novel  that  many  of  the  bishops  got  alarmed, 
the  mass  of  the  clergy  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and  the  community 
at  large  viewed  him  with  great  suspicion  and  distrust.  The  closing  of 
the  church  doors  against  him  led  him  to  adopt  the  practice  of  preaching 
in  the  open  air.  Great  crowds  frequently  assembled  to  hear  him,  and 
such  was  the  effect  that  groans,  tears,  audible  prayers,  and  sometimes 
songs  of  joy  bui*st  from  people  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  utterly  in- 
different  and  dead  to  religion.  But  Wesley's  career  as  a  preacher  was 
by  no  means  an  unclouded  one,  as  we  shall  see  anon. 

Shortly  before  this  period  Whitfield  had  entered  upon  his  coarse. 
He  everywhere  produced  a  prodigious  sensation.  No  preacher  had  ever 
been  heard  like  him.  In  England,  in  America,  in  Scotland,  thousands 
flocked  to  hear  him,  and  though  he  was  preaching  perpetually — ten  and 
twelve  times  a  week — he  never  failed  to  wield  at  will  the  congregated 
masses,  as  they  stood  and  listened  in  breathless  attention,  sometimes  in 
the  market  place,  sometimes  on  a  hill-side,  sometimes  amidst  the  din 
and  tumult  of  a  fair.  All  classes  were  equally  entranced,  colliers, 
cockneys,  philosophers.  Franklin  went  to  hear  him  preach  a  charity 
sermon,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  give  nothing,  but  the  sermon  done, 
the  contents  of  bis  purse  were  emptied  out  Hume  went  to  hear  him, 
and  afterwards  declared  he  would  willingly  walk  twenty  miles  to  hear 
him  again.  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield,  Pultenay,  Toplady,  Berridge, 
Romaine,  all  owned  his  power, — but  in  &ct  there  were  none  able  to  resist 
or  deny  it.  It  were  liard  to  say  on  which  side' of  the  Atlantic  bis 
popularity  was  the  greater.  If  power  is  to  be  tested  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced, Mr  Colquhoun  is  inclined  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  all  oraton 
ancient  and  modern.     Let  us  hear  him  :-« 
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^*  After  examining  the  facts  and  consulting  the  traditions,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  from  the  ranks  of  the  English  people,  sprung  a  man, 
who  through  personal  energy,  rose  to  equal  the  great  masters  of  eloquence. 
If  to  him  the  final  test  is  applied,  and  it  is  asked  who  touched  the  most 
hearts,  called  forth  most  passions,  guided  most  the  men  of  his  age  by  ora- 
torical power  ?  bearing  in  mind  the  annals  of  ancient  times,  and  uie  records 
of  parliamentary  debate,  we  shall  be  constrained  to  say,  that  it  was  the  poor 
tapster-lad  from  the  Bell  Inn  of  Gloucester." 

Mr  Colquhoun  indulges  in  a  disquisition  upon  the  sources  of  Whit- 
field's oratorical  power, — and  it  is  a  question  of  profound  interest  to  all 
who  minister  in  the  pulpit,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  plead  in  the  Senate 
or  at  the  bar.  He  concludes  that  Demosthenes  was  right  in  making 
manner  the  secret  of  the  speaker's  success,  and  that  it  was  here  that 
Whitfield's  strength  lay.  Deprive  him  of  this,  and  he  became  weak  as 
another  man.  His  published  discourses  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
rather  below  than  above  mediocrity,  but  few  men  ever  spake  as  he  spake,-— 
to  quote  the  criticism  of  a  plain  but  shrewd  man  mentioned  by  Southey, 
he  preached  like  a  lion.  His  whole  frame  vibrated  with  emotion — his 
eyes  flashed  fire  or  melted  into  tears — his  action,  though  unstudied,  was 
wonderfully  agile  and  graceful,  and  his  clear  resounding  voice  seemed  to 
find  an  echo  in  every  heart.  No  man  could  doubt  but  that  he  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  the  infection  spread  from  the  speaker  to  the 
hearers.  "  How  is  it,"  said  the  bishop  to  the  actor,  "  that  you,  speaking 
fictions  have*a  greater  power  over  the  emotions  than  we,  speaking  truths." 
"  Because,"  replied  the  actor,  "  you  speak  truths  as  if  they  were  fictions, 
whereas  we  speak  fictions  as  if  tney  were  truths." 

We  do  not  think  we  do  injustice  to  Whitfield  when  we  venture  to 
suppose  that  he  must  in  some  respects  have  resembled  Gough,  the  tem- 
perance advocate  of  our  day.  Gough  is  no  mean  orator.  In  some  re- 
spects he  is  an  inferior  man^  in  others  he  is  almost  unrivalled.  His 
published  lectures,  &c.,  must  be  placed  still  lower  than  Whitfield's ; 
and  we  have  heard  many  speakers  with  far  more  elegance  of  elocution 
and  gesture,  and  who  were  altogether  more  of  the  finished,  gentleman- 
like orator ;  but  for  fixing  the  attention  and  steadily  retaining  it  for 
hours  together,  without  wearying,  or  a  wish  that  he  were  done, — for 
provoking  laughter  at  one  moment  and  drawing  tears  the  next, — in  fact, 
lor  acquiring  lor  the  time  being  a  complete  mastery  over  the  spirits, — 
Gough  has  few  equals,  if  any.  The  prodigious  crowds  he  has  attracted, 
—crowds  too  willing  to  pat/  to  hear  him,  is  the  proof  of  his  power. 
Splendid  acting  is  one  of  the  great  elements  of  his  success,  and  there  are 
many  traditions  that  Whitfield  was  a  finished  actor  too. 

Mr  Colquhoun  has  some  judicious  remarks  upon  pulpit  oratory.  We 
transcribe  the  following : — 

^  Of  all  tedious  things  the  most  tedious  is  the  weary  monotony  of  a 
stilted  style.  This  is  suppDsed  to  be  the  special  style  of  the  pulpit.  Nothing 
can  be  more  incorrect.  Bad  everywhere,  it  is  there  intolerable.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  make  men  feel  deeply  on  subjects  which  are  removed  from  com- 
aMMi  mterest.  But  if  a  preacher  tries  to  afiect  his  audience,  from  the  high 
stflts  of  pompsas  dedsmation,  we  may  predict  the  consequences.  He  may 
fiiDcy  aim  hm  andience  admire  him ;  they  do  not  think  of  him  at  all ;  they 
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are  Bhip-buildinff,  or  money-making,  or  farming,  or  dreaming.  If  any 
thought  remain  mr  him,  the  hearers  are  looking  up  from  time  to  time  to 
wonder  when  the  tall  orator  will  descend  from  his  perch  to  their  lerel,  to 
tell  them  in  plain  words  what  he  means.  Whitfield  knew  well  that  this 
pompous  declamation  would  not  avail  him ;  he  never  used  it ;  he  spoke  in 
the  words  of  common  life ;  no  child  could  misunderstand  him  ;  he  felt  that 
plain  speaking  was  indispensable.  But  he  also  knew  that  there  was  another 
mode  of  conveying  impressions  to  his  audiences  as  powerful  as  words.  He 
saw  that  it  was  folly  to  try  to  move  men  by  a  well-read  essay.  The  orator 
must  speak  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear, — by  look  and  gesture  as  well  as  by 
words.     Whitfield  therefore  studied  action,  valued  it^  and  practised  it." 

Wesley,  though  an  impressive  preacher,  had  not  the  high  oratorical 
power  of  Whitfield,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  emotions  he 
excited  were  of  a  more  violent  and  convulsive  kind.  Whitfield  never 
threw  people  into  fits.  Wesley  seldom  preached  without  producing 
paroxysms  both  of  joy  and  grief  among  his  hearers.  Some  fainted,  some 
screamed  aloud,  some  buret  into  tears,  and  others  into  songs,  some  rolled 
on  the  ground,  and  others  raved  in  a  convulsive  manner.  Wesley,  more 
especially  in  his  younger  years,  believed  these  to  be  divine  manifestations, 
and  encouraged  them ;  and  this  we  suspect  was  the  principal  cause  of 
them.  We  have  seen  such  things  in  our  own  day,  and  under  the 
preaching  of  very  inferior  men.  Such  things  still  happen  in  the  High- 
lands, among  a  half  barbarous  and  half  Christianised  population,  and  we 
have  heard  northern  clergymen  say  that  when  they  first  went  to  their 
parishes  a  tendency  to  dance  and  howl  in  church  exhibited  itself,  and 
that  the  least  encouragement  would  have  given  it  a  full  development, 
but  that  a  seasonable  check  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever. 

The  reception  of  Methodism  in  England  was  not  much  better  than 
that  of  Quakerism.  There  were  not  now  so  many  penal  statutes  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  nonconformists, — some  of  these  had 
been  repealed  and  others  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  still  the  first 
Methodists  had  their  persecutions  to  endure,  both  from  the  magistrates 
and  the  mob.  The  magistrates  laid  hold  of  many  of  the  preachers  as 
▼agabonds^  and  put  them  in  the  stocks  or  the  pillory.  They  press** 
ganged  others  and  sent  them  on  board  the  fleet ;  in  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  cruel  joke,  for  the  Methodist  minister  would  make  but  a 
melancholy  tar.  But  the  mob  was  worse  than  the  justice  of  the  peace. 
When  a  Methodist  was  heard  to  lifl  up  his  voice  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  all  the  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  gathered  themselves  together 
against  him.  They  groaned  and  hissed, — pelted  him  with  mud  and 
dead  cats, — mimicked  his  tones  and  the  interjections  of  his  converts^ — 
and  many  an  unhappy  Wesleyan  was  forced  to  fiee  before  this  mingled 
storm  of  mockery  and  brickbats.  Somehow  the  people  had  imbibed  a 
strong  dislike  of  the  new  religionists.  They  were  regarded  as  cautious, 
long-laced  hypocrites^  who  would  spoil  all  the  fun  of  the  world.  It  was 
imagined  they  oould  exist  only  in  a  region  of  incessant  sighs^  sobbings, 
and  groans.  They  were  accordingly  ridiculed  on  the  stage,— laughed  at 
in  the  ale-house  ;  and  those  who  had  not  wit  employed  brute  force  to 
put  them  down.  Methodism  has  not  yet  altogether  escaped  thb  re- 
proach ;  it  is  very  generally  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  fanaticism.     It 
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WW  in  1808  that  Sydney  Smith  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  his 
Essay  on  Methodism,  which  has  been  so  much  blamed  by  the  more 
serious,  and  so  much  enjoyed  by  the  more  jocular  part  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  admire  its  spirit,  and  certainly  there  are  some  things  in  it  whieh 
ought  not  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  contains  much  truth,  and  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of  the 
opinions  entertained  of  Methodism  by  very  many.  Among  other  things 
the  future  canon  of  St  Paul's  says : — 

'^  The  Methodists  hate  pleasure  and  amusements ;  no  theatre,  no  aids, 
DO  dancing  dogs,  no  blind  tiddlers ;  all  the  amusements  of  the  rich  and  poor 
must  disappear  wherever  these  gloomy  people  get  a  footing.  Ennui,  wretch* 
•dness,  melancholy,  groans,  and  sighs,  are  the  offerings  which  these  unhappy 
men  make  to  a  Deity  who  has  covered  the  earth  with  gay  colours,  and 
scented  it  vrith  rich  perfumes,  and  ^lewn  us  by  the  plan  and  order  of  his 
works  that  he  has  given  to  man  something  better  than  a  bare  existence,  and 
scattered  over  his  creation  a  thousand  superfluous  joys,  which  are  totally 
unnecessary  to  the  mere  support  of  life.'* 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  reproach  is  not  altogether  unjust,  for 
Methodism,  with  some  virtues,  has  been  guilty  of  many  extravagances^ 
and  its  tabernacles  too  often  resound  with  a  style  of  preaching  and  hymn* 
singing  more  rapturous  than  rational.  In  its  attempts  to  simplify  reli. 
gion  it  t6b  often  vulgarises  it.  We  happen  to  know  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  being  in  England  went  to  a  Methodist  chapel, 
and  was  shewn  into  a  seat  by  a  man  whom  he  found  standing  at  the 
door.  This  same  individual  being  a  pluralist,  soon  afterwards  mounted 
the  Toatrum,  and  after  some  preliminary  petitioning,  began  earnestly  to 
implore  on  behalf  of  the  young  man  who  had  entered  ^e  church  from 
motives  of  curiosity,  that  he  might  be  sent  away  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  When  such  things  as  this  are  done,  no  wonder  educated  people 
should  prefer  the  dignified  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  class 
Banters  and  Methodists  together ;  and  yet  it  is  a  pity,  for  Methodism 
has  done  good  work,  and  produced  many  eminent  and  devoted  men. 

John  Wesley  had  for  a  time  to  bear  all  the  mobbings  and  ridicule  of 
his  sect,  and  he  bore  them  with  the  coolness  and  firmness  of  a  martyx. 
Whenever  his  followers  were  exposed  to  danger  he  was  ready  to  share 
it ;  and  sometimes  travelled  long  distances  in  order  to  do  so.  He  never 
lost  his  temper  or  presence  of  mind,  and  frequently  succeeded  in  gaining 
over  a  crowd  bent  upon  mischiefl  In  labours  he  was  perhaps  more 
abundant  than  any  other  ^xwtolic  man  since  the  days  of  the  apostles 
themselves.  The  records  of  his  journeys,— the  sermons  he  preached,— 
the  pamphlets  he  published,— -the  societies  he  organised, — and  the  mid- 
titudes  of  other  things  which  he  did,  is  truly  amazing.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  preach  at  five,  and  generally  two  or 
three  times  more  ere  nightfall,  and  to  travel  on  horseback  4,500  miles 
in  the  year.  It  was  only  in  old  age  that  he  exchanged  the  saddle  for  a 
chaise^  and  even  at  eighty-flve  we  find  him  preaching  twice  daily,  and 
tnmsactiag  an  amount  of  business  which  would  have  been  too  much  for 
most  young  men.  At  the  venerable  age  of  eighty.seven  he  rested  from 
his  labours 
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Such  assiduity,  combined  with  talent,  piety,  and  great  eloquence, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  having  its  reward.  Prodigious  crowds  began  to 
assemble  wherever  Wesley  preached  ;  the  morality  of  the  country  be- 
gan to  improve ;  the  clergy  to  imitate  the  zeal  of  the  preachers ;  and 
John  Wesley  is  now  ranked  as  the  head  and  founder  of  one  of  the  largest 
Christian  communities  in  the  world.  Mr  Colquhoun  thus  computes  the 
present  strength  of  Methodism  : — 

''  It  will  be  found  in  England  to  number  at  least  1,000,000  of  members, 
to  supply  accommodation  in  its  chapels  for  2,250,000  of  the  papulation,  and 
to  be  served  by  1800  ministers,  aiid  28,000  local  preachers.  In  America  it 
has  1,200,000  members,  and  9000  ministers  and  local  preachers.  It  is 
vigorous  in  the  West  Indies,  in  British  North  America,  and  Australia.  It 
has  branches  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  France.  It  has  sent  forth  mis- 
Bions  to  the  heathen ;  where  it  occupies  above  200  stations,  employs  nearly 
500  missionaries,  and  its  missions  are  sustained  by  an  income  ol  upwards  of 
£100,000  a-year." 

Methodism  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it 
was  a  considerable  period  before  a  separation  took  place.  It  was  only 
by  degrees  and  with  great  reluctance  that  Wesley  was  reconciled  to  this. 
He  was  driven  to  it  at  last  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  churches  to  preach 
in,  religious  oixlinances  for  the  members  of  his  societies,  and  ordination 
for  his  preachers.  Separation  became  inevitable,  though  it  was  not  con- 
templated ;  all  that  was  contemplated  was  a  revival  of  religion  within 
the  church,  not  a  dissent  from  it.  When  the  separation  did  take  place, 
Wesley  shewed  that  he  had  a  genius  for  organisation  more  wonderful 
even  than  his  powers  of  preaching.  Everything  was  arranged  by  him 
even  to  the  minutest  detail ;  and  he  managed  to  see  that  what  he  ar- 
ranged was  carried  into  execution.  He  seemed  to  be  at  once  the  centre 
and  circumference  of  the  society  ;  its  mainspring  and  pendulum,  giving 
it  motion  and  regulating  its  speed.  Nothing  was  done  without  him ; 
and  it  is  singular  how  his  authority  is  as  strong^in  the  Methodist  com- 
munities at  this  day  as  when  he  lived.  John  Wesley  is  greater  among 
the  Wesleyans  than  Luther  among  the  Lutherans,  or  Mahomet  among 
the  Mahometans. 

The  modem  Methodists  have  inherited  the  attachment  of  their  founders 
to  the  Established  Church.  They  are  not  voluntaries.  In  all  contro- 
versies of  the  kind  they  have  taken  the  side  of  the  Church,  and  in  many 
ways  shewn  their  affection  for  it.  It  is  generally  thought  that  dissent 
from  a  church  leads  to  hostility  against  that  church,  and  frequently  to 
opposition  to  all  established  churches  together.  It  has  not  been  so  with 
the  Wesleyans.  Will  it  be^  with  the  Free  Church  ?  They  are  now 
dissenters, — will  they  become  voluntaries?  Many  think  they  must, — 
but  others  quote  the  Methodists,  and  say  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should.     Time  alone  will  tell. 

We  can  recommend  Mr  Colquhoun's  book  as  interesting.  We  have 
done  little  more  than  followed  him— and  that  but  lamely — in  the  sketches 
we  have  attempted  to  give,  and  the  remarks  we  have  ventured  to  make. 
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TO  MY  MOTHER. 

My  Mother  I  what  a  charm  is  in  that  name ! 

It  falls  like  heavenly  music  on  the  ear, 

As  does  thy  voice  of  sweet  maternal  love, 

In  infancy  that  hush'd  me  to  repose, 

And  oft,  in  later  years,  my  spirit  soothed. 

Far  distant  I  am  from  thee  now,  hut  yet 

In  tranquil  hours,  and  visions  of  the  night. 

Delighted  fancy  hrings  thee  to  my  view 

With  that  kind  look  peculiarly  thine. 

Far  as  the  retrospect  of  memory 

£xtends ;  thou  art  the  ohject  most  heloved  ! 

Whate'er  is  lovely  in  the  chequered  past, 

Rememhrauce  of  bright  days  and  happy  hours. 

Romantic  walks,  and  cheerful  Mrinter  eves. 

All  is  mixed  up,  all  is  combined  with  thee, — 

Thy  presence  cheers  and  beautifies  each  scene. 

Thou,  mother,  first,  did'st  teach  my  infant  lips 

To  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  prayer, 

To  read  the  word  of  God,  and  to  admire 

Its  sacred  precepts,  and  its  truths  sublime. 

My  thoughts  of  thee,  all  pleasant  are,  and  fresh 

As  is  the  morning  breeze,  when  we  awake 

And  taste  its  balmy  sweetness ;  oft  they  dwell 

On  by-gone  times,  when  thou  wert  always  near. 

When  care  was  quite  unknown  to  my  young  heart. 

Which  beat  with  present  and  expected  joy. 

And  infant  fancy  only  imag'd  bliss  ! 

No  dread  there  was  of  coming  woe,  no  cloud  ' 

Of  discontent,  or  gloom,  or  ennui. 

But  all  was  buoyancy,  and  light  and  love  I 

In  those  dear  times  of  Childhood  and  of  health 

With  thee  !  how  pleas'd  to  view  whate*er  was  fair. 

Made  fairer  by  thy  presence  to  my  view ; 

Enriched,  by  the  soft  voice,  that  answered  mine  1 

In  youthful  years  our  memory  only  paints. 

And  that  with  colours  of  most  lasting  hue, 

The  gladsome  scenes,  the  bliss  of  life  alone. 

The  famly  group,  the  smiles  and  looks  of  love. 

The  warmth  and  sunshine  of  the  busy  day. 

The  rest,  and  pleasing  dreams  of  the  still  night ! 

Spring's  verdure,  and  her  woodland  melody ; 

The  hum  of  insects  in  the  summer's  sun, 

The  murmuring  mosio  of  the  flowing  rill ; 

Whate'er  of  beauty  meets  th*  enraptured  gaze ; 

Whate'er  of  harmony  enchants  the  ear; 

All  that  delights  the  soul,  or  warms  the  heart, 

Her  faithful  picture  keenly  treasures  up 

For  us  to  gaze  upon  in  future  years  and  sigh ! 

Thus,  MoUier,  is  affection  to  thee  mix'd 

With  dearest  recollections  of  the  past, 

Thou  had'st  the  first,  the  purest,  of  my  love, — 

In  mem'ry's  pace  thine  image  foremost  stands 

First  to  M  lov'd,  the  last  to  be  forgot  t 
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Amidst  life's  pilgrimage,  the  fam'ly  group 

Is  oft,  by  distance,  sever*d  far  apart, 

No  more,  perhaps,  on  earth,  to  meet  again  ! 

Oh !  then  how  blest !  beyond  expression  blest ! 

Will  that  world  be,  where  partings  are  unknown  I 

In  that  bright  land,  may'st  thou,  dear  mother,  find 

Thy  happy  family  circle  not  one  lost, 

But  all  with  thee  in  endless  worship  join'd, 

Exulting  ever,  in  unfading  joy. 

•I.  S. 


THE    WALLACE  MONUMENT,— AND  WALLACE,  A 

TRAGEDY.! 

Thibh  are  only  two  grounds  on  which  the  right  of  Wallace  to  a  monu- 
mmit  can  be  disputed— firsts  that  a  national  tribute  is  unnecessary  to 
preserve  a  memory  already  ^xed  and  immortal — and,  second,  that  the 
great  hero's  real  story  is  so  far  disguised  in  romance,  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  actual  facts  to  be  commemorated. 
In  this  last  respect  his  fame  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Arthurs 
and  the  Rolands,  to  whom  such  feats  are  ascribed,  that  their  very  exis- 
tence is  in  danger  of  being  called  in  question  from  the  mere  excess  of 
their  renown. 

Wallace  is  however  a  greaifact.  That  he  fought  at  Stirling,  sank  at 
Falkirk,  was  thereafter  a  seven  years  wanderer,  and  was  publicly  ex- 
ecuted  in  London, — no  historian  fails  to  tell, — and  the  outline  cannot  be 
otherwise  filled  up  than  by  some  of  the  other  memorable  things  ascribed 
to  him.  Lord  Hailes  has  sought  to  strip  his  story  of  some  of  its  marvels, 
and  even  to  deprive  it  of  the  interest  and  sympathy  due  to  his  betrayal 
by  the  **  felse  Menteith."  But  the  old  lawyer  is  not  altogether  to  be 
trusted  in  such  matters.  The  most  marvellous  parts  of  a  man's  history 
are  not  always  the  least  true  ;  and  if  tradition,  or  even  history  be  uni- 
form, it  is  in  relating  this  tale.  The  exploit  at  the  Bams  of  Ayr,  in 
revenge  of  his  sheriff- uncle's  murder  by  the  English,  seems  to  be  well 
attested,  and  there  is  really  nothing  else  recorded  concerning  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  character  with  his 
well  ascej-tained  acts  and  motives.  Harry  the  Minstrel  expressly  avows 
that  his  matei-ials  were  borrowed  from  the  prose  narration  in  Latin, 
written  by  the  champion's  chaplain,  Blair,  and  though,  as  is  natural  to 
poetry,  and  was,  to  the  times  in  which  the  tuneful  Harry  wrote,  ghosts 
and  the  like  machinery  are  occasionally  introduced,  nothing  is  easier, 
than  to  keep  the  fable  and  the  chronicle  in  this  case  perfectly  distinct. 

The  review  of  this  singular  character,  therefore,  presents  an  object  in 
all  respects  the  most  impressive,  perhaps,  that  ever  bore  a  patriot's  name. 
Some  moral  faults  excepted^  and  these,  too,  much  in  common  to  all  the 

^  Report  of  the  National  Meeting  held  at  Stirling,  on  Tuesday  24th  June  1856, 
on  the  subject  of  a  MoDument  to  Sur  William  Walkce. 

Wallace,  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acta.     Glasgow  :  GriflRn  &  Co.  1856.     ' 
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mark*worthy  men  of  that  rude  age — nothing  appears  in  Wallace  but 
the  most  transparent  nobleness  of  worth  and  patriotism.  The  popular- 
ity that  he  undoubtedly  cultivated  cannot  be  charged  to  his  account  as 
an  unworthy  motive.  It  was  the  very  necessity  of  his  career,  without 
which  he  might  have  struck  hard  blows  in  the  ranks,  almost  all  that 
his  origin  entitled  him  to,  but  could  have  done  the  state  no  service,  nor 
righted  in  au^t  the  vexed  country  he  loved  so  well.  The  nobles  were 
bought  and  sold  ;  or  more  jealous  of  each  other,  than  they  at  length  b^ 
came  of  him.  And  it  does  not  appear  for  a  single  instant  that  the  hero 
was  moved  by  any  bye-ends  whatever,  unless  the  love  of  glory  be 
reckoned  a  drawback  horn  the  love  of  country.  Ambitious  in  the  usual 
sense  he  could  not  be,  for  he  well  knew,  that  in  that  time>  heroditarj 
claims  of  some  kind  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  sustain  anj 
man  for  ''  seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day"  in  the  position  of  a  sovereign, 
or  even  ruling  statesman.  If  there  be  faith  in  evidence,  this  maa  lived 
and  fought,  and  suffered,  and  died  for  his  country's  sake — an  almosi 
solitary  instance  of  a  public  man  in  whom  no  flaw  can  be  detected. 

Whether  his  glory  is  sufficiently  dealt  with,  by  being  left  to  the  lays 
of  the  past,  and  the  imagination  of  the  present,  the  annals  of  the  chitH 
nicies,  and  the  disputes  of  historic  critics,  who  at  this  late  day  think  they 
can  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  tradition,  we  do  not  venture 
to  pronounce,  in  the  face  of  an  actual  movement  to  erect  a  column  to 
his  memory.  To  that  movement  we  cannot  but  wish  well,  now  that 
it  is  begun,  for  if  merit  should  be  laureated,  and  if  the  laurel  should  be 
made  to  wreathe  a  capital,  that  it  may  be  a  perpetual  emblem,  then  by 
all  means  let  Wallace  have  his  monument.  For  our  own  parts  we  might 
have  been  well  content,  with  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  to  leave  him 
to  the  pilgrim  homage  of  a  visit  to  the  many  localities  that  bear  his 
name ;  for  where,  from  Dundee  to  Ayr,  from  Perth  to  Dumbarton,  and 
from  Cartlan  Craigs  to  Methven  Wood,  may  not  some  hallowed  spot  or 
other  be  found  of  which  it  may  be  said  with  reference  to  the  champion 
of  Scotland,  $1  momunentum  quaeris,  circumspice  ! 

Magazines  ought  to  be  in  some  sort  a  brief  abstract  and  chronicle  of 
the  time.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  preserve  in  our  pages 
a  brief  notice  of  the  proceedings  at  Stirling  on  the  24th  of  June,  (the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bannockbum)  by  which  shape  has  been 
attempted  to  be  given  to  the  proposal  to  raise  a  Wallace  memorial.  The 
sense  of  the  meeting  was  ascertained  in  a  unanimous  resolution  to  place 
the  monument  on  the  Abbey  Craig,  near  Stirling — an  eminence  behind 
the  grey  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth — and  so  happily  situated  that  it 
overlooks  at  once  the  Bridge  of  Stirling,  and  the  field  of  Bannockbum, 
fiister  memories,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  which  in  national  love  will 
never  be  divided. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  presided — and  who  by  the  way  as  a  Bruce, 
and  of  kin  to  the  Bruce,  seems  to  have  been  a  little  amusingly  bewildered 
between  the  rival  claims  of  his  namesake  and  the  other  hero — touched 
on  this  ooincidence  in  terms  which  we  are  happy  to  quote  as  a  specimen 
of  his  usual  eloquence  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  a  just  tribute  to  two 
illustrioui  characters : — 
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"  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  think  that  credit  is  due  to  thoae  per- 
sons who,  upon  this  and  previous  occasions,  have  laboured  to  induce  Scotdi- 
men  to  come  forward  to  pay  a  mark  of  respect — I  grieve  to  say,  a  somewhat 
tardy  one — to  that  great  hero  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  independence 
and  liberties  of  our  country.  (Great  cheering).  I  trust  that  their  exer- 
tions, in  this  instance,  may  be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  the  present 
movement  may  not,  like  so  many  movements  which  have  preceded  it,  go  to 
swell  the  catalogue  of  excellent  but  abortive  projects.  I  think  also  that 
there  was  much  propriety  in  selecting  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum  for  this  inauguration  of  their  proceedings.  (Cheers.)  For,  most 
assuredly,  if  Scotland  bears  a  name  which  is  honourable  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth — if  the  Scottish  character  is  everywhere  respected — if  Scotland 
has  been  able  to  form  an  intimate  union  and  association  with  a  people  more 
wealthy  and  numerous  than  themselves,  without  sacrificing  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  their  national  independence—those  great  results  are  due  to  that  struggle, 
that  glorious  struggle,  which  commenced  on  the  plains  of  Stirling,  and  was 
consummated  on  the  field  of  Bannockbum.  (Immense  applause.)  No 
doubt  the  people  of  Scotland  have  been,  on  more  than  one  occasion  since  then, 
called  upon  to  battle  for  their  rights,  and  when  their  liberties  or  their  rell- 

fion  seemed  to  be  in  danger,  nobly  have  they  responded  to  that  appeal. 
Cheers.)  But  in  these  more  recent  confiicts  thev  have  been  clicered  and 
sustained  by  the  memory  of  what  their  forefathers  accomplished  under 
Wallace  ana  Bruce;  and  thev  never  lost  that  consciousness  or  strength  and 
spirit  of  national  union  which  is  the  very  life-blood  and  power  of  nations. 
(Cheers.^  And  1  think,  if  time  permitted,  I  would  even  undertake  to  show 
that  it  IS  owing  to  the  succesraul  struggle  carried  on  under  Bruce  and 
Wallace  that  the  union  between  Scotland  and  England  has  not  only  been 
honourable  to  the  former  country,  but  profitable  to  the  latter.  (Cheers. ) 
And  a  comparison  of  the  results  which  have  attended  the  connection  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Ireland,  will  go  very  far  to  show 
how  little  a  nation  gains  which  succeeds  in  forcing  its  own  foreign  institutions, 
foreign  laws,  and  mreign  religion  upon  a  reluctant  and  high-spirited  people, 
(Applause.)  I  fear,  1  peatly  fear,  that  we  have  not  yet  read  that  most 
valuable  but  most  painnil  lesson  to  its  close  ;  for,  rely  upon  it,  that  if  ever 
a  collision  takes  place  between  those  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  which  dwell  on  opposite  shores  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  that  calamity — 
the  most  grievous  that  can  befall  either  country — will  be  attributable  to  the 
humiliations  which,  in  by-gone  times,  England  has  sought  to  impose  on 
Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe,  therefore,  if  the  whole  truth  were  to  be 
told  on  thiis  matter,  we  might  show  that  what  England  owes  to  Wallace 
and  Bruce  is  only  second  to  the  debt  of  obligation  which  Scotland  herself 
owes  them.*'    (Cheers.) 

Sentiments  these  which  will  be  repeated  by  every  Scot,  and  we  see  not 
why  they  should  not  be  echoed  by  every  free-hearted  Southron. 

We  now  proceed  to  render  the  memory  of  Wallace  another  act  of 
justice.  For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  he  has  become  the  hero  of  a 
9eenic  tragedy,  which  has  come  forth  in  good  time  to  promote  the  monu- 
ment movement,  to  which  its  profits  are  to  be  dedicated.  This  would 
have  given  it  no  sort  of  claim  to  notice  in  our  pages,  if  its  execution 
were  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  present  our  readers  with  some  samples 
of  the  best  dramatic  writing  which  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

The  play,— defective  in  the  imities  of  time  and  place,  as  may  well  be 
su[iposed,  on  such  a  subject^ — is  composed  on  the  model  of  the  old  drama- 
tists,  who  scrupled  not  to  avail  themselves  of  any  or  every  passage  in  a 
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man's  whole  history^  available  for  the  use  of  the  scene.  At  the  sanve 
time  wo  have  here  a  well-developed  plot^  to  which  dmost  all  the  parti, 
cular  incidents  are  in  a  degree  auxiliary.  Wallace  is  beloved  by  Joan  de 
Valence^  espoused  to  his  rival  and  enemy,  Cornyn.  This  lady  makes 
l^er  appearance  now  and  then^  first  seeking  to  extricate  her  &vourite 
from  the  toils^  and  then,— on  the  utter  &ilure  of  her  attempts  to  gain  a 
requital  of  affection, — implicating  him  inextricably  in  the  meshes  of  her 
husband's  jealousy.  Sir  John  de  Menteith's  expectation  of  her  adulterous 
love,  and  finally,  her  brother  Pembroke's,  and  her  uncle  Edward's  re- 
morseless animosity. 

The  real  interest  of  the  play,  however,  hinges  less  on  the  plot  than  on 
the  many  picturesque  events  to  which  it  is  but  indirectly  related.  We 
will  not  say  that  with  Bayes,  and  to  say  truth,  with  many  more  legiti- 
mate poets,  this  author  sees  no  better  use  of  a  plot  than  to  enable  him 
*'  to  bring  in  fine  things."  But  he  has  contnved  to  avail  himself  of  the 
full  effect  of  every  salient  point  and  incident  in  the  story  of  Wallace 
which  seems  capable  of  beuig  turned  to  account  for  descriptive  and  dra« 
roatic  use. 

The  first  act  introduces  Wallace,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  into  the  town 
of  Lanaik, — where  his  errand  is  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  fair  bride,  the 
heiress  of  Lamington  ;  who,  though  secretly  married  to  the  hero,  lives 
there  in  maiden  state,  exposed  to  the  addresses  of  Arthur  Hazelng,  the 
son  of  the  notorious  governor  of  Lanark.  Here  occur  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents; the  discovery  of  Wallace  in  a  quarrel  with  a  common,  soldier, 
who  wished  to  possess  himself  of  his  weapon ;  his  escape  into  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  heiress,  and  from  thence  to  the  Cartland  Crags ;  the  detection, 
of  the  lady's  connivance,  and  of  her  marriage ;  the  consequent  vengeance 
of  the  governor ;  the  murder  of  fair  Ellen  of  Lamington  by  a  public 
execution ;  Wallace's  revenge  on  the  Hazelrigs,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  John 
de  Graeme  and  other  fast  adherents ;  and  Wallace's  vow  to  devote  him- 
self with  constancy  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  We  can  only  make 
room  for  the  few  lines  in  which  this  purpose  is  expressed : — 

*'  I  can  no  more. 
O  £llen !  art  thou  dead  ?    Those  lips  that  mixed 
Their  rosy  warmth  with  mine, — ^those  eyes  alight 
With  life  and  love,  that  beaconed  me  to  safety 
But  two  short  hours  agone, — all  cold  and  quenched  I 
And  for  a  martyr  s  faiw  has  thou  received 
A  felon's  doom !    Out,  thou  avenging  minister  ? 

{Drawing  hU  noord,) 
While  here  I  swear  thou  never  shalt  be  sheathed 
In  peace  or  mercy  to  these  murderers : 
That  neyer  shall  I  doff  the  trim  of  war : 
That  never  shall  I  press  a  wedded  pillow : 
Never  to  Southron,  come  to  years  of  strife, 
Save  priest  or  woman  shall  I  quarter  give : 
Never  from  Southron  shall  I  quarter  crave, 
Till  Ellen  be  avenged  and  Scotland  free. 
And  Heaven  so  friend  me  as  I  keep  this  vow.*' 

The  second  act  is  full  of  business.     It  opens  with  a  scene  on  the 
TOL.  XXII.  C 
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streets  of  Stirling^  where  the  clamour  of  Wallace's  popularity,  in  that 
neighbourhood  of  his  greatest  exploit^  arouses  the  alarm  of  the  chiefs, 
who  are  preparing  with  himself  to  meet  English  Edward  on  Falkirk 
Moon  The  quarrel  scene  (in  part  historic)  of  which  we  can  only  afford 
im  extract,  is  throughout  powerfully  written.  Comyn  begins  by  artfully 
provoking  the  jealousy  of  Bonkill,  brother  to  the  Steward  of  Scotland. 

^^ Bonk.  Impossible! 

''  Comyn.  What  is  impossible  ? 

**  B<mk.  That  William  Wallace, 

A  landless  knight,  whose  grandsire  was  a  yeoman, — 
"^VTioee  followers  are  a  loan, — who  is  himself 
But  captain  of  a  band  of  roving  Caterans, — 
Should  be  so  mad  to  lift  his  thoughts  thus  high  ; 
Thou  doet  not  think  that  he  a£Fects  the  crown  ? 

^^  Cwnyn.  But  did  he  not  affect  i  lias  he  not  compassed 
That  which  is  but  a  single  step  below  it, 
And  the  first  step  towai^  it, — the  Wardenship  ? 

**  Bonk,  But  he  has  borne  himself  most  meekly  int. 

"  Comyn.  He  is  not  firmly  in  the  stirrup  yet, 
And  must  not  risk  unseating.  Didst  thou  vote 
For  his  election  as  Lord  Warden  ? 

"  Bonk.  No. 

''  Comyn,  But  thou  werH  summoned  i 

^  Bonk.  No,  I  was  not  summoned. 

"  Comyn.  Nor  yet  thy  brother  ? 

''Bonk.  No- 

"  Comyn.  I  thought  me  so, — 

The  guessing  why  needs  no  diviner  s  gift. 
As  for  his  meekness  and  his  modesty. 
He  bides  his  time ;  they  serve  a  present  need. 
Lennox  and  Bothwell,  JDouglas  and  De  Graeme, 
With  many  chiefe  of  note,  are  his  already ; 
The  rabble  worships  him ;  the  sturdy  yeomen 
Prefer  his  banner  to  their  own  liege  lords* ; 
And  if,  with  us  to  aid,  he  conquers  Edward, 
It  wants  but  this  last  feather  in  his  bonnet. 
And  Scotland's  Warden  will  be  Scotland's  King ! 

''  Bonk.  Ha !  then  I  find  I  am  not  singular  ; 
Thou'st  hit  my  very  thought,  the  very  fears 
I  long  have  fed  in  bosomed  secresy. 
What !  have  this  yeoman  for  our  over-lord ! 
By  heaven !  did  1  believe^ 

And  now  comes  the  actual  quarrel,  after  all  the  chie&  have  aa8einbled« 

"  Bonk.  Pardon  me, 

Thou  orderest  us  as  one  dad  with  authority. 
Who  leads  our  battle  ?  who's  our  eeneral  ? 

''  Wall.  I  am,  BonkilL 

'^  Bonk.  Thou !  thou  our  general ! 

And  by  what  right,  I  pray  ? 

''  WaO.  In  Baliol's  riffht, 

Our  captive  King,  as  Scotland's  Lord  High  Warden. 

^  Bonk.  As  Scotland's  Warden  I    Who  appointed  thee  ? 
It't  of  thine  own  aMming  ? 
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«'  Watt.  No,  Bonkill, 

Nor  of  my  seeking. 

«*  BmUs.  Who  conferred  it  then  ? 

^  WaXL  Scotland's  free  peers  and  knights. 

^  Bmik.  And  where  assembled  ? 

^  WaM.  At  Foreai-kixk;  Baliol  has  siace  confirmed  it. 

""C^yit.  BntBaiioliaaot&Be.    To  BaUol's  blood 
I  am  tho  next  of  kin,  his  aistet's  sob  ; 
The  rights  derived  from  him  descend  to  me, 

**'  Bank,  The  peers  and  kaiRhts  ci  Scotland  choose  thee  Warden ! 
Where  was  my  brother,  Scotland's  Lord  High  Steward  ? 
IVhere  was  De  Bruce,  the  high-born  Lord  of  Camck, 
And  Annandalo  If    Where  was  Sir  John  de  Comyn, 
Hie  Loid  of  Cumbemaald  and  Badenaeh  ? 
Where  was  Macduff?    Where  were  an  hundred  mom, 
The  prime  of  Scotland's  old  nobility  ? 
Were  they  at  Forest-kiik  ? 

^  WaU.  Bonkill,  they  were  not. 

"« Bonk.  Where  were  they  then  ?    Why  had  they  not  a  voice  ! 
Were  they  not  citod  ?^ 

^  WaU,  No,  they  were  not  cited. 

*'  ^071^.  Aha!  I  thought  me  so ;  and  wherefore  pray  thee  ? 

*^  WaU,  Dost  ask  me  where  they  were,  and  why  not  cited  ? 
They  were  in  England  pwt,  and  part  at  home. 
On  Scottish  ground  snng  in  their  English  castles: 
They  had  forsworn  allegiance  to  their  country, — 
On  bended  knee  proclaimed  their  servitude, — 
Before  their  angry  God,  their  bludiing  country. 
They  had  invoked  damnation  on  their  heads, 
If  e'er  thev  took  up  aims  against  Kine  Edward, 
Scotland*s lord-paramount  and  lawful  King? 
O  no,-^thev  were  not  at  the  Forest-kiik, — 
And  why  they  were  not  cited  art  thou  satisfied  f 

^  Bonk,  And  •darest  thou,  upstart  ?  dares  a  yeoman^s  grandson  I 

''  WaU.  Dares  he,  Bonkill !— PU  teU  thee  what  he  dares. 
He  bears  his  sovereign's  signet :— in  that  right 
He  leads  his  sovereign's  battles,  and  to  thee, 
Preud  peer!  no,  nor  to  man  of  woman  bom, 
Save  to  his  king  himself  Scotland's  liege  loid. 
Will  he  that  right  resign. 

'« Bonk.  If  thou  be  General 

Where  are  thy  soldiers? — where  thy  following? 
Thon'dst  play  the  eagle  in  thy  borrowed  plumage — 
Whoee  are  the  feathers  wherewith  thou  would'st  esgle  it  ? 
Why  yours— «nd  voum— «Dd  yours !    Claim  but  your  own. 
The  would  be  eaffle  is  a  very  owl — 
The  very  owl  i'  th'  feble ! 

•*  WaU,  No— not  so— 

Tbou'rt  but  a  lame  eiqKmndfir  of  thy  text. 
Nor  know^t  the  true  applianoe.    When  the  hawk 
And  royal  eagle  are  abroad  at  play. 
The  owl  doth  hide  him  in  his  castle  hole 
From  danger  and  from  day.    Bat  I  have  net 
The  1«^»>glt«h  ea^o  in  his  proud  career ; 
Yes!  ahis  hoar  of  passage  and  of  pride. 
la  tha  fidl  blaie  of  noon. — Aye,  met  and  mated  hio^ 
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Where  thou  and  thine,  proud  lord^  durst  not  be  seen. 
Who  was  the  owl  and  who  the  eagle  then  V* 

Under  these  disastrous  circumstances  the  battle  of  Falkirk  is  fought, 
with  what  fatal  results  to  the  Scotch  arms  all  the  world  knows.  Of 
course,  no  poet  can  resist  the  introduction  of  the  doubtilil  but  picturesque 
conference  between  Wallace  and  Bruce  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  after 
the  battle.  But  this  is  trodden  ground, — and  though  the  passage  in 
which  the  meeting  is  dramatically  represented  is  a  fine  one,  and  may 
compete  with  any  rival  representation  of  this  impressive  incident,  we 
shall  do  less  justice  to  the  writer  by  extracting  it,  than  by  attending 
him  where  he  is  more  original. 

We  now,  therefore,  introduce  our  readers  to  a  sample  of  the  heroine 
of  the  piece,  and,  to  speak  more  Seotico,  a  precious  gtiean  she  proves. 
She  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Act  III.  Scene  2d,  the  place 

ToRWOOD— VVallaob'b  Oak. 
*'  Lady  C.  My  husband !— «nd  who  is  that  husband,  VVallaoe  ? 
Thy  deadly  enemy. 

'^  WaU.  But  he^s  thy  husband.  • 

**  Lady  C.  Thy  country's  enemy  as  well  as  thine ! — 
Did  he  not  play  the  coweurd  and  the  traitor 
At  Falkirk? 

*'  WaU.  But  he  fought  at  Roalin  moor 
Like  a  true  Scot^  bravely  and  gloriously. 

*^  lAidy  C.  Did  he  not  thrust  thee  firom  the  Waidenship, 
That  he  might  seize't  himself? 

"  WaU.  My  purposes 

Were  misreported,  and  I  did  resign  it. 

**  lAxdy  C.  He  has  resigned  it  too : — ^but  not  like  thee  : — 
He's  made  his  peace, — a  golden  peace, — with  Edward. 
^  WidL  Resigned  the  Regency !  it  is  not  possible— 
*'  Lady  d  And  sworn  allegiance  to  the  English  king, 
As  the  liege  lord  of  Scotland  !  for  the  which. 
Of  Edwara's  gratitude,  one>third  of  Scotland 
Doth  own  him  lord. 
^'  WaU.  One  third  of  Scotland  saidst  thou  ? 
''  Lady  C.  The  knds  of  EUerslie— 
^    ''  Watt.  The  lands  of  EUeralie ! 

^  lAidy  C.  Of  Riccartonn,  of  Lamington,  the  earldoms 
Of  Lennox  and  of  Galloway — 

"  Waa.  Of  Lennox 

And  Galloway !  O  the  insatiate  Judas ! 

'^  Lady  C.  Thou  art  excepted  from  the  amnesty — 
A  price  set  on  thy  head — ^proclaimed  an  outlaw — 
^'  WaU.  That's  but  a  trifle  to  the  rest— 
""iMdyC.  With  spies, 

With  hired  assassins,  bought  with  Comyn's  gold, 
Thou  art  beset    It  was  from  one  of  them 
I  learned  the  very  hour,  the  very  spot, 
Where  I  might  find  thee. 

"  JFoflL  For  thy  husband,  Lady, 

He  is  my  foe,  for  that  he  u  my  country's : —  . 
And  in  the  open  field,  or  open  council. 
With  mortal  challenge,  I  would  tell  him  so. 
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Other  revenge,  'gainst  liim,  I  know  nor  seek  not. 
As  for  my  life-» 

^'  Lady  C,  It  hangs  upon  a  breath, 

Each  moment  perils  it.    Thou  can'st  not  count  on  t. 
Not  for  a  single  day.     My  brother  Pembroke 
Is  high  in  fisivour  with  my  cousin  Edward  :— 
He  loves  me  well : — Let  me  but  call  thee  husband, 
ThouUt  be  no  more,  amid  these  sava^  woods, 
A  hunted  outlaw,  -  Pembroke  will  vield  to  thee 
The  re^ncy ;  say  but  the  word,  thme  enemy 
And  mme,---de  Comyn — is  no  more — 

**  WdU,  O  lady ! — lady ! — what  are  Comyn's  crimes 
To  those,  in  damning  dream,  thou  dalliest  with ! 
Were  William  ^Fallace  caught  with  baits  like  these. 
He  were  not  now  a  dweller  m  these  woods. 
I've  told  thee,  ere  to  speak  with  thee  was  sin. 
To  woman's  love  this  neart  was  closed  for  ever. 

^  Lady  C.  Think  not  to  dupe  me  with  a  tale  like  that. 
Thy  bosom  closed  to  woman*s  love^-— indeed ! 
Was  it  so  cold  to  woman's  love  at  Perth  ? 
'^  WaU.  Lady,  for  shame ! 

'^  Lady  C,  Or  when  thou  stolest  at  the  midnight  hour 
To  Ellen  Bradfute ! 

*^  WaU.  In  the  name  of  heaven 

I  charge  thee,  peace ! — Thou'st  named  the  name  of  one 
Who  is  a  saint  in  heaven : — nor  must  thy  lips. 
Hot  with  unholy  breath,  blaspheme  her  punty. 
Thy  secret's  safe  : — but  for  thine  honours  sake. 
Thy  sex's,  and  thy  blood's,  haste  thee  from  hence. 
Till  thou  hast  passed  the  limit  of  this  wood 
Thy  safety  is  assured. 

"  Lady  C.  O  Wallace  hear  me ! 

Thou  wUt  not : — he  is  gone : — and  I  am  left 
To  scorn  and  to  despair — left  with  the  soil 
And  sting  of  guilt  without  the  benefit ! 

*'  Come  deadly  hate!  deadliest  in  woman's  soul 
When  thou  art  bom  of  love, — and  with  revenge, 
1  he  sweetest  passion  after  love,  let  love. 
Soured  inio  gall,  possess  and  quicken  me." 

Wallace's  Oak  is  the  scene  of  a  very  poetic  incident,  touched  in  a  very 
fine  descriptive  passage.  The  hero  hears  a  movement,  and  is  afraid  of  a 
surprise : — 

"  *Tis  but  the  eagle : — I  have  startled  him — 
He  loves  his  freedom,  and  he's  gone  to  find  it 
In  yonder  mountain  world.    With  what  a  wing 
Of  fearless  majesty  he  navigates 
The  vast  concavity ! — Ave,  westward,  westward, 
To  the  dark  Grampians !     What  a  scene  is  there— 
A  suTVY  swell  of  masses  multitudinous, 
As  if  the  flood,  lashed  by  the  aequinox. 
Storming  the  heavens,  had,  even  in  mid  swell. 
Been  turned  to  stone,  and  fixed  in  monument ! 
O  that  I  had  thy  wing!    I  too  would  fly 
From  tyrants  and  be  tree,  beyond  those  ramparts, 
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On  whose  roogh  front  the  finger  of  th'  Eternal 

Hath  writ, '  Proud  spoiler^  hither  may'H  thou  come 

And  not  beymid*    Bui  ha ! — 

Was  it  presentiment  the  wish  I  hreathed  '< 

Or  thv  flight  augnry,  co-citizen  bird ! 

Partak'st  with  me  the  populous  hosteiage 

Of  this  time-hallowed  tree  ?    Art  thou  my  SMitind^ 

Warns  me  at  need  look  to  my  liberty 

With  organ  jealous  and  awake  as  thine  ? 

*'*'  I  thmk  *ti8  even  so. — Foeman  or  friend. 
Footsteps  are  near. — Then  to  my  sanctuary. 
My  forest  fortalice  not  built  with  bands."* 

We  must  introduce  the  Lady  Comyn,  or  Joan  de  Valence,  again,  ii 
the  act  of  prosecuting  her  revenge,  through  the  traitor  Menteith  :— - 

"  Lady  C.  Kow  for  the  work  in  hand.    Thou^ist  seen  my  bioiher. 

"  Jlieni,  Even  now  I  parted  from  the  noble  Pembroke^ 
At  Ruglen  Kirk : — ^he*s  gone  to  place  some  troops 
At  my  disposal. 

^  Laiy  C.  Then,  your  plan  is  ripe. 

"  Jlient.  Ave  :*-ere  another  sun  nath  glassed  himaelf 
In  the  still  lake,  as,  from  Ben  Lomond's  top, 


He  bids  the  world  good  night,  within  the  walls 
Of  grey  Dumbarton,  Wallace  is  my  prisoner. 
Woula*8t  thou  vouchsafe  me  thy  &ir  presence  there. 


Thou  dst  see  him  in  his  cage  r^HUid,  if  it  pleasured  thee 
With  thy  &ir  finger  on  the  lion*s  neck 
Rivet  the  chaui  myseli 

^  IjBuiy  C.  Menteith,  I  own 

Twould  pleasure  me : — But  peril  not  our  play 
By  over-confidence.    The  man  thou  mell'st  with. 
Hath  brains  as  well  as  brawn.    Thou  know^st  how  oft, 
"Gainst  odds  and  opportuni^ties  that  make 
His  every  day  a  tale,  out-miracUng 
The  deeds  oferrant  knight  in  minstrel  rhyme. 
Or  devil-quelling  saint  in  ghostly  legend, 
He'«  left  his  hunters  in  the  lurch,  eSd  laughed  at  them. 

'^Meni.  Aye,  but  hels  laughed  his  last. 

^  Zjody  C.  So  deemed  his  hunters 

At  Elcho-park,  at  Cartlaii,  and  at  Torwood, 
And  yet  thou  know'it  the  upshot. 

''Ment.  But  this  time. 

He's  meshed  beyond  redemption  or  retreat. 
Had  he  the  devU  to  back  lum. 

""LadyC.  Well,  Menteith, 

I  will  not  fail  thee  at  Dumbarton  Cas(le 
To-morrow  eve,  werH  but  to  laugh  at  thee, 
Kiould'st  thou  miscany. 

''Meni.  If  I  prosper,  lady. 

What  then? 

''  Lady  C.  Why,  then,  the  kughiB  with  thee  :— 
And  thou,  i  dare  to  say.  wilt  Hot  be  slack 
To  use  thy  vantage,  and  to  claim  the  forfeit 

'^  Ment.  By  heaven  I  I  shall  not,— to  secure  the  whicb 
1  fly  on  wings  of  fiie.    Till  then,  farewelL 
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**  Lad^  C.  Farewell  Menteith.    (^Exit  Menteith.) 
Farewell,  thou  devil*8  own. 
That  doBt  out-Judas  Judas ! — oat  npon  thee, — 
Thou  sonllew  wretch ! — Thy  friend  and  school-fellow, 
That  fought  in  battle  by  thy  side,  and  laid 
His  head  on  the  same  pillow  after  it, 
As  by  a  twin-bom  brother ; — ^that  same  head 
That's  worth  a  kingdom's  price,  and  bears  on  it 
A  kingdom  8  £&te,  thou  to  me  butcher's  knife 
Sell'st  for  a  ruffian's  hire  1 — and  dost  thou  dare. 
Graced  with  thy  hanffman's  trophies,  to  insult 
Joan  de  Valence,  witn  thy  loye  or  lust ! 

^'  But  I  haye  sworn  revenge : — IVe  need  of  thee— 
Wallace  has  scorned  me : — and  Joan  de  Valence 
Is  of  a  race  to  love,  or  to  revenue. 
By  whole,  not  half.    The  work  I  haye  on  hand 
Is  devil's  work,  and  needs  a  devilli  helping. 

Robroyston  Bam^  the  scene  of  the  beti^val.  Act  IV.  introduces  ub  to 
a  set  of  incidents^  which  individually^  and  in  the  aggregate,  might  almost 
have  sufficed  for  a  whole  tragedy  themselves.  Here  we  have  the  Ghost 
of  Fadon  (very  poetically  introduced)  menacing  Wallace  with  his  doom^ 
— -Menteith's  artful  pretences  for  wiling  away  the  hero  to  Dumbarton, — 
John  Short  M'Auley's  villainy  and  death — this  is  the  ''Jack  Shorty 
his  manj"— to  whom^  according  to  some  accounts,  Wallace's  capture  is 
ascribed— and  finally,  the  hero  in  bis  dungeon  at  Dumbarton.  The 
final  catastrophe  is  urged  on  by  the  following  interview  with  Lady 
Comyn: — 

<^  Ladff  C.  (  Unbeks  the  door  of  the  dungeon  tq/%— Wallace  die- 
covered^  chained  and  aekep,) 
Ha  i  fiist  asleep, — such  power  hath  innocence ! — 
I  have  not  slept  to-night — How  legibly 
Hath  heaven  8  own  finger,  on  that  noble  brow. 
Writ  man ! — I  dare  not  look  on  him. 
For  every  look  doth  kill  a  purpose  in  me —  * 

Melt  to  remorse, — awake  tne  woman  in  me, 
And  shoot  a  dixEving  fiuntness  to  my  soul. 

'^  O  were  that  nefurt  atune  to  mme, — let  prudes. 
Let  priests,  say  what  they  might,  I'd  follow  thee. 
Even  to  the  world's  end— But  hush  i  he  wakes. 

^  Watt.J^rieing.)  Methonght,  I  heard  a  voice— but  it  was  nothing. 
I*ve  seen  a  late  what  makes  me  fancy's  fool 
In  things  of  sig^t  and  sound. 

^Lady  C.  {coming  fonoard.)  Nay,  'twas  no  fimcying. 
It  was  my  voice. — the  voice  of  one  dfoth  pity  thee, 
And  shames  to  find  thee  here. — Ungratetul  Scotlsnd ! 
Is  this  the  place,  the  guerdon  thou  decreest 
To  thy  debverer ! 

^WdlL  Lady, 'tis  such  a  place 
As  William  Wallace  many  a  year  has  looked 
To  be  the  tenent  of. 

''Lady  a  That  heartless  villamt 

What  moved  him  to  this  deed  ? 

^  WaB.  He  is  a  man. 
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"  Lady  C,  A  man !  say'st  thou !  he's  none — he  is  a  devil — 
Wallace,  would'st  thou  be  free  ?  Menteith  has  sold  thee, — 
Aye,  to  the  shambles — would'st  thou  not  be  free  T — 
Thou  answerest  not. 

"  WaU.  Tm  not  in  love  with  death. 

Nor  much  afraid  of  him : — we  have  been  play-li^ows 
Too  long  for  that. 

^*  Lady  C.  Thou  would^st  aocept  deiiverance 

On  terms,  would*st  not  ? 

"  WaU.  Aye,  lady,  on  such  terms 

As  honesty  and  honour  might  abide  with. 

"  Lady  C  Instance  me,  now. 

^^  WalL  Strike  from  mine  arms  these  tangles. 
Restore  me  my  good  sword : — give  me  arm's  room 
1'  the  open  field--and  let  me  feel  the  breeze 
That  sweeps  in  freedom  horn  the  Lennox  hills, 
My  fiice  a-north ;— and  then  let  Robert  Clifford 
Plant  him  atween,  backed  by  his  forty  followers. 
And  bar  my  passii^  thorough,  if  tiiey  may, — 
This  venture  will  I  for  my  freedom,  lady. 

''  Lady  C,  Nay,  nay,  that  will  not  do— they  will  not  listen  to  1 
Is  there  nought  else  ? — Were  love  thy  ransomer, 
Would'st  thou  repay  't  with  love.     (Wallace  is  Hlent,) 

Thou  dost  not  answer  me. — 
If  once  thou  quit  these  walls,  there's  not  on  earth 
Can  stand  betwixt  thee  and  a  dreadful  doom. 
I  have  some  meai'is — it  boots  not  tell  thee  how. 
While  thou  art  here  to  work  thy  franchising — 
Say  thou  will  take  me  for  thy  'scape-fellow. 
And  pay  me  love  for  love,  I'll  follow  thee 
Even  to  the  round  earth*s  bourne, — 
Partner  thy  fortunes,  be  they  winter-blasted. 
Or  summer-blossoming — ^for  the  trim  terrace, 
I'll  take  my  pleasure  m  the  forest  maze — 
Exchange  my  down-bed  for  a  couch  of  fern — 
My  carved  cnamber  for  a  moss-brown  cave — 
Make  m#l  palace  of  the  outlaw's  den. 
And  turn  the  wild -wood  to  a  paradise,—- 
Thou  wilt  not  say  me  nay. 

"'  WaU.  Liady,  'twere  eftsy. 

Could  I  but  stoop  my  manhood  to  the  task, 
To  cozen  credence  with  a  glazing  tale, 
Framed  to  the  need, — ^like  to  the  shallow  vow 
Made  by  the  hypocrite  i'  the  hurricane. 
That  doffs  observance  when  the  danger's  by. 
But  I'm  a  soldier,  and  unschooled  i'  the  art 
Doth  own  the  devil  for  its  professor — 
I  cannot  promise  where  I  do  not  purpose 
Performance  honestly. — I  pray  thee,  leave  me — 
Thy  presence  here  but  mocks  my  sunken  fortune. 
And  wrongs  thy  better  self. 

''  Lady  C.  Art  thou  prepared  then 

To  be  the  gaze  of  every  paltry  village, 
As  thou  art  driven  to  thy  slaughter-house— 
Set  up  i'  th'  market-place,  a  flouting-stock 
For  rascal  mobs  to  stale  their  vileness  on  ? 
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Uast  thou  prepared  thee  for  thy  doom — a  death 
Not  such  as  soldiers  smile  to  look  upon 
I'  th'  honoured  field,  with  glory's  garnish  on  \ 
But  such  as  felons  die — doled  out  to  thee 
With  such  nice  measuring,  that  every  drop 
Of  pain  and  pain  shall  me  its  flayour  to  thee-^ 
Art  thou  prepared  for  mis  ? 

''  WaU,  Lady,  I  am. 

With  heaven's  good  grace  in  aid, — there  have  been  those 
[        Wlio,  rather  than  in  one  enforced  phrase. 
Give  breath  to  blasphemy^  or  ducK  the  head, 
In  sign  of  reverence,  to  a  senseless  thing 
Of  stock  or  stone,  did  quaff  the  molten  metal, 
Enter  the  furnace  fierce  with  tenfold  fires, 
Face  the  starved  lion  in  his  den, — or  ^ve 
Their  naked  bodies  to  the  shameful  gibbet  !•— 

There  have  been  such, — ^women  among  them  too, 
Yea,  tender  virgins  in  the  bud  of  life, 
Soft  from  the  mother  stalk ; — and  yet  they  shrank  not 

From  fear  of  deaths  nor  from  the  keener  pang 
Of  maiden  shame— and  shall  a  man,  a  soldier, 
Where  these  have  played  the  man,  enact  the  woman  ? 

'^  Lady  C.  Am  1  so  scorned  then  ? — ^look  on  me,  proud  man,-^ 
Am  I  so  hideous  foul,  in  flesh  and  form, — 

So  vile  to  sense,  that  thou  dost  count  my  love 

Worse  than  the  worst  of  deaths  ? 

"  WM  No,  lady,  no— 

Thy  beauty  well  miffht  tempt  a  nicer  eye, 

And  shake  a  firmer  breast — 

But  mine  is  lorded  by  one  only  passion 

That  will  not  brook  a  partner. — 1  have  vowed 

My  hand,  my  heart,  my  life,  to  widowed  Scotland, 

Her  liegeman  and  her  lover;— and,  bethink  thee 

How  could  1  trumpet  forth  my  country's  wrongs. 

How  could  I  rail  against  my  country's  robbers. 

How  could  1  battle  for  my  country's  rights, 

Standing  upon  my  holiness  of  cause. 

While  1  myself  &d  wrong,  did  rob  my  neighbour 

Of  his  most  hol^  and  most  hearted  rights : — 

A  bawling  patnot  and  a  base  adulterer." 

Menteith  now  comes  to  sue  for  his  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  lady — 
and  receives  this  measure  of  poetic  justice  for  his  treachery : — 

*^  Aha !  fair  lady,  who*s  the  laugher  now  ? 
Have  I  miscarried  ? — You  have  looked  on  him — 
Have  I  not  cooped  the  ea^le  in  his  cage, 
And  marred  his  further  flight  ? — Is*t  not  himself? 
1  claim  thy  forfeit  bond. 

Lady  C.  What  forfeit  claunest  thou  ? 

Ment.  Lady,  thy  promised  love. 

Lady  C.  My  promised  love  ! 

Thou  vile  kidnapping  caterer  for  the  sallows ! 
Thou  that  didst  sell  the  life's  blood  of  thy  friend 
For  a  knave's  hire— stealing  upon  his  slumbers, 
As  does  the  crawling  thief  that  robs  a  hen-roost ; 
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Thou  claim  a  woman's  love !  go  claim  thy  i 

Thy  hangman's  nay— content  thee  therewitli 

Bnt,  from  Joan  ae  Valence,  look  for  nought 

Ssre  her  abhorrence,  and  her  loathing  scorn.    (Exit.) 

Menteith  «o/ti«. 
Here  is  a  cordial  for  a  qnalmy  conscience, 
A  thank-speech  from  a  setter  on  to  sin : — 
St.  Rule  defend  now  this  disease  be  catching, 
Or  I  shall  prosper  like  Sir  Pass  i*  the  &ble, 
Burnt  his  fool's  naw  yet  bagged  him  ne'er  a  chestnut 
Nay,  nay, — I'll  naye  his  bond — 111  to  the  South  though. 
Lest  Uiis  she-devil  be  beforehand  with  me, 
And  rob  me  of  the  what  I*ve  dearly  worked  for." 

We  can  make  no  farther  roomj  except  for  the  death  of  the  hero>  which, 
from  the  nature  of  his  punishment^  can  only  of  course  be  represented  by 
description.    Gloster  is  renting  the  circumstances  to  Edward. 

^  In  alent  but  not  sullen  majesty, 
He  bore  his  torture's  lingering  ordeal. 
Which,  while  it  forced  the  firmest  on  the  shudder. 
Even  in  the  looking  on,  wrung  not  from  him 
One  audible  groan,  as  with  his  eye  a-fixed 
Upon  a  psalter-book,  his  mother's  gift. 
Which  he  had  ever  carried  in  his  bosom. 
Even  from  his  childhood,  and  the  which  a  priest 
Held  up  before  him,  he  did  gaze  thereon 
Till  the  elazed  sense  grew  diffk :  and  when  at  length 
The  headsman,  with  his  bloody  fingers,  tore 
From  forth  the  mangled  trunk  his  quivering  heart, 
And  flung  it  in  the  flames,  that  eagle  eye, 
Which  1  so  oft  have  seen  i'  the  battle's  frt>nt. 
Like  heaven's  own  lightning  flash,  with  one  quick  glance, 
Meek  as  a  seraph's,  he  tun^,  smilingly. 
Heavenward,  tnen  dosed,  and  with  a  sigh  expired. 

( Queen  .^rlnte.) 

^  Ed,    Look  to  the  Queen  ^er^^have  her  to  her  chamber. 

{She  U  home  ^.) 

^'  GU>H,  And  when  the  deathsman  held  his  severed  head 
Aloft,  and  cried— JTeftoM  a  traitor  t  A«od  / 
Long  live  king  Edward! — not  a  voice  amen'd  him — 
But  the  dense  multitude,  departingly. 
Fled  o'  the  instant  :-*-women  did  wriek  and  fiunt— 
Men  sobbed — and  as  1  hurried  past,  I  saw 
Mr  Lord  of  Canterbury  on  his  kneee, 
Weeping  aloud. 

^'  Laay  C.  O  thou  hast  murdered  him. 

Thou  bloody  Herod !— -and  his  righteous  blood. 
Exhaled  m  heaven,  will  rain  down  sorrows  on  thee. 
All  good  men's  prayers  be  turned  to  curses  on  Uiee ! 
The  friar's  vision  be  fulfilled  on  thee  i 
Never  good  tidings  elad  thy  savage  ear ! 
Never  thine  age  look  on  one  hour  of  quiet ! 
Thy  tyrant's  couch  be  conscience  sprent  with  nettles ! 
Comfort  be  banished  from  thy  dying  bed  1 
And  when  thou  diest — 
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^Pemb.  Fye,  Bister!  art  thou  mad ? 

^  Lady  C.  O  would  I  were  I  for  then  I  should  foi^t 
That  l*m  his  mud'r^ss  too, — that  I  haye  moxdered 
The  noblest,  bravest,  best — the  man  1  loved — 

^'Ed.  Ha!  loved!  laidstthou? 

"  Pemb.  Nay,  nay,  she  doth  but  rave,  Sir— 

'Tis  but  her  fever  speaks. 

^  Lady  C,  And  thou  too,  brother, 

Owest  heaven  atonement  for  that  damned  deed : 
Thou  hiMi'st  a  hand  in*t— ^t  thee  back  to  Scotland, 
Thy  reckonuMf  waits  thee  there.  —And  as  for  me— 

*^-ffrf.  O  !  1  will  look  to  thee— 
Thou  blot  on  womanhood,  whose  base  avouchment 
Proclaims  thee  traitoress  to  th  v  husband's  rights. 
As  to  thy  country's !  off  to  a  dungeon  with  thee, 
Shame  on  thy  loyal  blood ! 

''iMdyC.  It  is  a  tiger's, 

And  I  disown  it— off  to  a  dungeon  say'st  thou  ? 
It  is  the  home  I  choose,  I  seek«  I  qyeed  to, 
A  doister's  dungeon :  where  with  nightljr  tears 
And  prayers,  do  tell  each  hour  that  day  is  made  of, 
I  will,  with  shrift  of  ever-changing  penance. 
Cleanse  my  brief  thread  of  life. — Ha !  thou  here  too. 
The  only  devil  of  our  knot  was  wanting, 
And  he  of  all  the  blackest  and  most  damned. 
Come  to  refresh  the  mem'iy  of  our  guilt. 
Bloody  Plantagenet !  here  is  thy  hangman 
Come'for  his  murder'-fee.  fEM  Lady  Comyn.)" 

If  we  could  have  afforded  space,  we  should  have  quoted  many  other 
passages  of  merit,  as  Wallace's  remmiscences,  addressed  to  Menteith,  of 
their  youthful  intercourse  amid  the  lovely  scenes  in  which  that  baron'a 
Island  Castle  of  Rusky  in  Perthshire  lay  embosomed—the  apparition 
scene  at  Robroyston — Wallace's  behaviour  at  Westminster — the  mci« 
dents  of  the  prophesying  monk>  and  the  self-tolling  bell,  which  are  made 
to  connect  the  death  of  Edward  with  the  fate  of  Wallace— a  scene  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  prose  of  Mrs  Radcliffe.  The  remorse  of  Lady 
Comyn,  and  many  characteristic  touches  of  Edward's  own  high  and 
haughty  temper  in  his  intercourse  with  his  queen,  his  counsellors,  and  his 
prisoners. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  a  work  like  this  rather  carelessly  printed^  and 
otherwise  not  well  got  up,  in  trade  phrase.  Why  should  it  not  appear 
in  a  worthier  form — or,  rather,  if  it  must  be  sold  cheap  for  the  sake  of 
the  object  to  which  it  is  a  contribution — why  should  there  not  be  a 
people's  edition,  a  purpose  to  which  the  variety  of  its  incidents  adapts  it 
well,  and  a  revised  and  handsome  edition  for  the  use  of  the  more  select 
readers  of  poets  ?  It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Wallace  monument  to  look  to  this. 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  AT  THE 
DIGGINGS,— AUSTRALIA. 

I  HAVB  already  mentioned  that  we  landed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hot  season.  This  is  the  very  worst  season  of  the  year  for  a  stranger 
arriving  in  the  colony  ;  not  only  does  he  run  a  greater  risk  in  regard  to 
his  health,  hut  his  purse  also  suffers.  Everything  is  very  dear,  trade 
dull,  employment  scarce,  and  the  town  crowded  with  idlers  from  the 
diggings,  which  they  had  to  leave  on  account  of  the  heat  and  drought. 
This  has  more  or  less  been  the  state  of  affairs  since  the  opening  of  the 
gold-fields.  The  best  season  of  the  year  to  arrive  in  the  colony  would  be 
the  middle  of  April  or  May,  which  here  is  the  commencement  of  winter. 
My  impressions  and  opinions  of  Melbourne  are  poor.  Afler  all,  I  have 
not  seen  in  my  travels  a  city  to  be  compared  with  Edinburgh,  or  any 
scenes  of  beauty  equal  to  those  around  Auld  Reekie.  The  majority  of 
the  houses  in  Melbourne  are  so  hastily  got  up  that  almost  any  man  by 
a  slight  exertion  of  strength  might  kick  the  walls  down.  During  the 
summer  season  Melbourne  has  the  appearance  of  being  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert.  The  locality  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  town  is  too 
low  for  a  view  of  the  sea  or  river,  and  wherever  there  is  a  vacant  patch 
of  ground,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation  is  discernible.  In  the 
very  middle  of  the  city  there  rises  a  large  hill,  composed  of  clay  and 
stones  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  surmounted  by  a  most  melancholy  looking 
white  flag-staff.  This  is  the  place  of  fashionable  resort  for  the  Mel- 
boumians  ;  here  they  go  to  snuff  the  sea  breeze,  and  occiisionally  to  hear 
the  band  play.  The  people  are  a  far  more  interesting  study  than  the 
city.  The  whole  five  varieties  of  mankind  may  be  seen  while  walking 
up  any  street ;  specimens  of  every  nation  and  race,  costume  and  dress, 
station  and  degree,  are  as  plentiful  as  buttercups.  Here  comes  the 
squatter  or  station-master, — there  is  no  mistaking  him.  Here  he  is,  as 
large  as  life,  at  present  on  a  visit  to  Melbourne  on  business.  Apparently 
he  is  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty,  tall,  with  reasonable  whiskers  and 
moustache,  dressed  in  white  corduroys,  spurs^  and  Hessian  boots ;  white 
waistcoat  and  shirt,  black  morning  riding  coat,  with  Panama  straw  hat, 
complete  his  costume.  He  has  a  haughty  air  about  him,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being,  or  having  been,  a  gentleman.  Yonder  stalks  the 
city  swell,— he  may  be  of  any  nation  under  the  sun,  it  does  not  matter, 
the  swells  all  dress  alike.  He  is  dressed  in  a  tartan  frock  or  jumper, 
something  like  the  frocks  I  used  to  wear  before  I  attained  the  dignity  of 
a  jacket,— his  lower  extremities  are  clothed  like  unto  the  squatters,  and 
his  caput  likewise  surmounted  by  a  straw  hat,  round  which  is  wreathed 
an  elegant  veil.  Moreover,  he  has  the  usual  amount  of  rings  and  watches 
indispensable  to  gents  in  all  climates.  That  is  a  Chinaman  crossing  the 
street,— but  I  refer  you  to  picture-books  and  tea-boxes ;  he  is  always 
the  same, — Chinamen  never  change.  There  goes  a  Hindoo,  but  you 
see  plenty  of  them  at  home  selling  tracts,  so  I  will  not  describe.  But 
ah  !  behold !  a  Yankee,  dressed  in  a  Yankee  edition  of  Frenchification. 
I  can  tell  with  half  an  eye  he  is  only  just  landed.     He  tries  to  look 
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knowing  and  confidant,  talks  loud,  elbows  the  crowd,  finally  stops  at  the 
comer  and  drinks  a  glass  of  lemonade, — looks  rather  bewildered 
when  he  is  informed  that  it  is  sixpence  to  pay  ; — you  can  hear  him  as 
he  walks  off  declare  half-aloud  that  he  is  darned,  which  is  Yankee  for 
being  half-puzzled,  half-done.  Yonder  rides  a  digger, — I  would  say 
from  his  looks  a  successful  one, — straw  hat,  blouse,  and  boots,  revolyer 
dtuck  in  his  belt,  a  heavy  riding. whip  in  his  hand, — and  what  a  beard  I 
Here  is  another  of  the  same  genus, — ^but  ah  !  this  one  has  no  gold,  he 
looks  poor  and  miserable.  The  digger  on  horseback  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  successful  bandit  returning  laden  with  spoil.  The  digger  on 
foot  looks  like  a  starved-out  thief,  sneaking  back  to  his  den,  half  afraid, 
half  yexed,  half-ashamed. 

Such  are  the  streets  of  Melbourne.  Success,  and  hope  deferred,  walk 
side  by  side ;  young  hope  and  bitter  disappointment  elbow  each  other. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  ruined  and  broken  down  gentlemen,  and  rich  vulgar 
boors  who  were  day  labourers  a  year  before.  All  either  have  been,  or 
are  at  present,  in  the  pursuit  of  mammon,  to  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  all 
^e  other  passions  and  affections.  It  is  strange  to  walk  through  such  a 
crowd,  and  watch  the  varying  and  varied  expressions  of  countenance ; 
^-every  degree  of  hope,  passion,  and  affection,  which  the  human  face  is 
capable  of  depicting,  is  here  exhibited  with  a  freedom  to  be  found  per- 
haps no  where  else ;  even  despair  and  madness  are  to  be  met  with  at 
every  turn.  Mark  the  sullen  aspect  of  despair  that  the  chained  convict 
bears,  as  he  drags  along  his  heavy  load  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an 
armed  guard.  And  there, — what  madness  is  this  ?  three  or  four  coaches 
dash  along  the  street,  crammed  with  tipsy  diggers,  who  are  cheering  and 
singing,  as  if  they  were  performing  some  mighty  feat, — spending  their 
money  like  asses  which  they  worked  for  like  horses.  I  could  go  on  for 
pages  at  this  rate,  but  I  must  stop, — ^postage  is  dear.  Some  people  say 
that  nature  out  here  is  in  almost  everything  opposed  to  nature  at  home. 
This  may  sound  a  play  on  words,  but  it  is  really  true.  In  the  hot  season, 
vegetation,  where  there  is  any,  has  a  brown,  barren,  wintry  appearance, 
—while,  when  the  winter  season  of  cold  and  wet  comes  round,  every- 
thing begins  to  look  bright,  green,  and  joyous;  just  like  at  home  when 
''gloomy  winter's  noo  awa"  is  sung  with  truth.  Human  nature  is  not 
unlike  mother  Nature  in  being  contradictory  to  what  it  is  at  home.  No- 
thing can  be  more  difficult  than  to  determine  who  should  or  should  not 
emigrate  to  Australia.  The  greatest  scamps  at  home,  very  firequently 
become  out  here  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  citizens.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  theory,  more  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Victoria  was  never  a  penal  settlement. 
Very  many  of  the  members  have  been  convicts,  and  the  Mayor  of  Mel« 
bourne,  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  city,  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  was 
transported  for  life.  I  was  rather  aroused  once  while  reading  an  account 
of  the  aforementioned  august  Assembly,  relating  to  a  quarrel  arising 
between  two  members,  in  the  course  of  which,  one  right  honourable 
gentleman  styled  the  other  right  honourable  gentleman  **  a  leg,"  t.e.  that 
having  once  worn  leg-irons  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  he  must 
bear  the  mark  of  fetters  on  his  limbs  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Many  a  man  who  was  steady  and  well  behaved  at  home  changes  his 
conduct  as  completely  as  the  aforementioned  *'  leg"  did  his.  Such  in- 
stances are  so  frequent  that  they  have  already  given  rise  to  much  talk 
and  speculation  in  the  colony.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  strong  become 
wedc  and  the  weak  strong.  This  is  perhaps  the  strangest  and  best 
fluthenticated  bet  of  all.  No  one  is  more  subject  to  disease  on  his 
arrival,  than  he  who  was  at  home  the  healthiest  and  strongest,  while  it 
(requently  happens  that  weak,  puny,  die-away  individuals  become,  after 
tiieir  arrival  here,  active^  useful,  energetic  beings.  To  sum  up  all|  the 
old  on  arriving  often  get  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  occasionally  teeth  also, 
while  the  young  and  vigorous  are  struck  down  in  the  prime  of  manhood. 
Unlike  home,  trade  and  merchandise  are  not  the  roads  to  fortune. 
Neither  do  professions  confer  wealth  and  honour.  In  all  new  countries 
when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  ready  money,  combined  with  ample 
means  of  communication,  and  the  universal  principles  of  free  trade  recog- 
nised,-—the  competition  that  arises  from  such  a  conjunction  of  favourable 
drcumstances  is  so  great,  the  supply  of  all  descriptions  of  goods  so  abun- 
dant, that  the  smallest  profits,  (much  smaller  than  at  home),  can  with 
difiieulty  be  realised.  Speculation  here  is  far  more  hazardous  than  at 
home.  If  there  is  any  temporary  scarcity  in  any  one  article  of  trade, 
ao  as  to  cause  an  unusual  high  price  for  the  time  being,  very  shortly 
afterwards  there  is  thrown  into  the  market  such  immense  supplies  of  the 
goods  in  demand,  that  the  price  or  value  frequently  becomes  merely 
nominal  In  my  opinion,  these,  with  other  similar  causes,  account  for 
the  present  Australian  commercial  depression,  not  only  here  but  at  home. 
Therefore  let  no  one  come  out  here  with  the  idea  of  making  a  fortune  by 
trade ;  shepherding  would  not  only  be  quicker  but  surer  also.  Although 
tnule  and  professions  are  not  favoured  here  by  fortune,  still  there  are 
either  ways  by  which  money  can  be  made.  We  have  given  this  subject 
much  reflection,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are  six 
roads  by  which  wealth  can  be  realized.  First  of  all  there  is  the  Squat- 
ters ; — to  become  possessed  of  a  sheep  or  cattle  station,  considerable  capital 
-is  required,  and  to  manage  it  so  as  to  render  the  speculation  profitable, 
experience  is  requisite.  Accumulating  capital  out  of  wages,  while  ac 
quiring  knowledge  as  a  shepherd  or  stockman,  is  a  sure  r^  for  obtain^i 
"ing  a  sheep  or  cattle  station,  from  which  may  be  derived  a  comfortabb 
^dependence.  Keeping  a  publichouse  is  undoubtedly  the  quickest  and 
most  certmn  way  of  making  money  in  the  colony.  The  sale  of  all 
liquors  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  the  fortunate  individuals  wbo 
iiave  the  cash  and  interest  to  purchase  permission  to  poison  people  ud 
*iibitum,  almost  invariably  become  rich  independent  men  in  the  course  of  a 
Hfew  years.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  be  remembered  that  publi« 
cans  have  the  power  to  charge  whatever  they  choose ;  a  shilling  for  a  small 
measure  of  spirits,  less  than  a  wine  glass,  and  eighteenpence  for  a/aflT 
wine  glass,  is  the  common  price  out  of  Melbourne,  half  that  in  the 
capital  city.  In  Albany,  I  have  seen  men  spend,  in  their  drunken  folly, 
Irom  ten  to  fifty  pounds  during  one  night  After  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  cost  of  liquors,  licence,  ^c,  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that 
•very  publican  pockets  tenpence  out  of  the  shilling  of.  clear  profit*    if 
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this  disgraceful  monopoly  were  to  cease,  and  liquor  was  sold  with  as 
much  freedom  as  any  other  article  of  consumption,  we  are  convinced 
that  drunkenness,  so  unnatural,  especially  in  this  climate,  would  grado* 
ally  disappear, — ^being  easily  obtained,  it  would  be  less  thought  of; 
neither  would  the  publicans  be  able  to  get  up,  as  they  do  at  present^ 
balls,  races,  and  conceris  in  the  towns  and  diggings,  at  which  the  most 
disgraceful  scenes  are  enacted*  Gold  digging,  whatever  it  was  formerly^ 
is  now  by  no  means  a  sure  way  to  fortune  ;  still,  if  a  man  is  possessed  of 
an  unusual  amount  of  health,  strength,  perseverance,  and  prudence,  h^ 
may  yerj  probably  accumulate  in  a  few  years  a  small  competency, 
Speeulmdng  in  land  is  another  mode  by  whidi  many  large  fortunes  havo 
been  made,  I  do  not  consider  this  to  be  altogether  an  honest  way  of 
maldng  money — ^it  is  a  mixture  of  gambling  and  swindling.  Cultivat. 
ing  small  farms,  or  market  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne  or  the 
diggings  is  a  very  pleasant  way  of  making  a  little  money.  Many  nice 
little  fortunes  have  been  made  thus ;  it  is  still  very  profitable ;  but  now 
it  requires  considerable  capital.  To  conclude  ;  any  healthy  single  mai^ 
(a  fiunily  is  very  expensive)  having  a  trade,  or  accustomed  to  labour, 
can  save  in  the  course  of  from  six  to  ten  years,  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  be  considered  at  home  to  be  a  comfortable  independence.  Such 
are  what  I  consider  to  be  the  six  principal  roads  to  fortune  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria. 

Neither  the  natural  scenery  nor  productions  of  Australia  are  remark* 
able  for  beauty  or  variety.  The  scenery  is  very  monotonous,  consisting 
generally  of  large  tracts  of  plain.  The  hills  and  mountains  extend  in 
long  ranges,*— they  have  no  variety  in  their  forms  ;  if  one  mountain,  plaiq, 
creek,  or  river  is  seen,  the  whole  are  seen.  The  wild  animals  aip 
curious, — for  the  most  part  they  are  like  magnified  squirrels,  rats,  pig^^ 
and  rabbits.  They  are  nearly  all  harmless,  and  in  the  bush,  betide 
credo,  are  very  bold  and  numerous.  Many  is  the  pull  the  oppossum  has 
given  to  my  provision  bag,  while  I  was  lying  half  asleep  under  a  tree. 
The  prettiest  place  I  have  seen  in  the  colony,  is  the  government  paddock^ 
near  Melbourne.  The  grass  there  waves  high  and  green  throughout  the 
whole  year,  parrots  screech,  and  show  their  beautiful  plumage,  glancing 
in  the  sunshine  through  the  trees. 

The  natives,  or  those  bom  of  European  parentage  in  Australia,  are 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  home  arrivals.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  a  tall,  good  looking,  good  humoured,  hospitable  race.  Many 
are  of  <^inion,  that  they  are  doomed  to  become,  if  they  are  not  so 
already^  a  degenerate  race.  An  old  man,  father  of  a  numerous  family 
.  bom  in  the  colony,  told  me  it  was  his  candid  (pinion,  that  the  natives 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  inferior  to  thmr  fathers  in  strength  of  body,  and 
vigour  of  intellect.  There  is  a  something  about  them  not  to  be  explained 
in  words,  that  makes  one  feel  they  are  different  from  Europeans.  They 
are  careless  about  learning,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  detest  every  dey. 
cription  of  literature.  Few,  even  the  richest  of  them,  have  any  pretei^ 
nons  to  letters,  while  many  of  them  are  totally  ignorant*  Nevertheless 
they  ajmear  a  Yiappj  set  of  people,  and  enjoy  liib  amazingly  in  their  own 
way     Of  course  they  stand  the  climate  much  better  than  Europeans. 
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They  appear  much  attached  to  a  vagabond  life.  The  Abongines^  or 
native  blacks,  are  a  very  disgusting  and  degraded  race — ^human  ^ey 
scarcely  are, — in  habits,  manners,  speech,  appearance,  and  dress,  they  are 
more  like  wild  idiots  than  rational  beings.  It  has  been  foimd  impos- 
sible  to  reclaim  them  ;  children  have  been  bought  from  the  tribes  and 
educated  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  manner,  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
one  solitary  instance  of  a  civilized  Christian  being  the  result.  When- 
ever old  enough  they  run  away  and  join  the  other  blacks  in  the  bush  ; 
adopting  instinctively  all  their  manners  and  customs.  Throughout  the 
colony  religion  of  every  description  is  very  much  neglected.  Morality, 
especially  among  the  natives,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  momlity  of 
Italy  and  Spain  may  probably  become  the  standard  here,  unless  some 
very  determined  efforts  be  made  in  the  cause  of  education  and  religion. 
Australia  has,  we  have  no  doubt,  an  average  number  of  priests,  churches, 
and  schools,  to  her  population,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. But  what  a  wonderful  mixture  of  conflicting  opinions  and  races 
exist  in  the  colony,  and  over  what  an  immense  extent  of  territory  are 
a  disunited  people  scattered.  In  the  country  town  of  Beach  worth,  near 
which  we  are  at  present  living,  there  is  a  population  of  about  600.  The 
town  boasts  of  one  place  of  worship,  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  also  a  school. 
Amongst  these  six  hundred  there  would  be  found  at  least  thirty  distinct 
forms  of  religious  opinion,  besides  several  descriptions  of  idolaters.  Can 
one  priest  cause  all  these  men  to  forget  their  errors  or  prejudices,  and 
worship  one  God  under  one  roof?  At  home,  the  great  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  a  district  have  generally  a  common  religion,  or  belief,  when 
they  have  a  religion  at  all,  but  out  here,  it  is  very  different  We  have 
only  mentioned  these  particulars  to  shew  that  the  work  of  Christianizing 
Australia  is  a  mission  yet  to  be  effected.  In  the  meantime  the  natural 
result  of  so  many  people  living  without  even  the  form  or  show  of  reli- 

S'on,  is  a  dangerous  indifference  to  all  things  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
[any  children  know  not  whether  to  call  themselves  Protestants  or  Rom- 
anists. Perhaps  their  father  is  of  the  one  faith,  and  the  mother  the 
other ;  both  are  equally  indifferent  about  religion,  but  nevertheless,  out 
of  some  sense  of  duty,  the  &ther  tells  his  children  that  they  are  protes- 
tants,  and  teaches  them  protestant  prayers ; — out  of  a  similar  sense  of 
duty,  the  mother  teaches  them  popish  prayers,  and  instructs  them  to  call 
themselves  Catholics.  Neither  of  the  parents  ever  fight  about  the  point 
in  question,  so  the  childi-en  are  sometimes  of  one  religion,  and  sometimes 
of  another,  as  it  suits  their  fancy  or  convenience.  We  are  personally 
acquainted  with  an  instance  of  this  description,— moreover,  the  children 
were  partly  educated,  their  father  was  also  an  intellectual  and  well  be- 
haved individual. 

These  remarks  are  hastily  got  up  concerning  Australia  and  the  Aus- 
tralians, but  should  they  serve  to  amuse  you,  and  also  give  some  idea  of 
the  land  about  which  you  cannot  &il  to  feel  interested,  it  will  cheer  the 
exile  in  his  wanderings,  if  he  can  contribute  to  the  fireside  entertainment 
of  his  friends. 
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ALTHouttH  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  what  we  now  desdHbe  as  poetry,  yet  its  republication  in 
an  edition  of  the  English  Classics,  was  as  indispensable  as  the  works  of 
Spencer  or  Milton  themselves.  It  was  the  staple  thought  of  a  period 
which  impressed  itself  deeply  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced,  and 
affected  in  a  peculiar  manner  all  that  followed  in  our  literature.  In  the 
poetry  of  Pope,  whether  didactic  or  descriptive,  sentimental  or  satirical^ 
there  is  a  directness  and  positiveness  of  purpose  which  is  admirable  in 
itself,  and  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  operate  powerfully  on  his  country. 
Pope,  indeed,  transfused  all  that  was  healthy  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics,  into  an  English  form ;  and  thus,  not  only  strengthened  the 
practical  nature  of  the  English  mind,  but  invigorated  and  beautified  the 
English  language.  We  are  never  for  a  moment  transported  by  the 
striking  originality  of  anything  that  Pope  says  ;  we  are  only  pleased  or 
delighted  with  the  terse  and  elegant  manner  in  which  he  says  it.  The 
thought  or  sentiment  is  little  or  nothing  above  the  range  of  common- 
place, but  then  it  is  expressed  in  so  strikingly  new  a  manner,  that  we 
cannot  help  admiring  its  force  and  piquancy.  Pope's  poetry  is  a  fine 
distillation  of  the  highest  practical  thought  that  was  current  in  the  best 
society  of  his  time.  He  never,  however,  for  an  instant  trespasses  upoa 
the  domains  of  ideal  truth — ^no  new  ideas  ever  escape  from  his  muse. 
Pope,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  translator  and  condenser  of 
thought,  than  as  an  original  thinker.  In  this  capacity  he  has  imparted 
a  force  and  terseness  to  the  English  language  which  it  can  never  lose, 
and  although  wanting  in  originality,  he  has  given  expression  to 
more  practical  and  quotable  matter,  than  almost  any  poet,  ancient  or 
modem. 

From  this  sweeping  condemnation,  we  cannot  even  except  Dryden, 
for  although  his  works  are  distinguished  by  much  vigour,  their  originality 
consists  more  in  the  expression  than  in  the  ideas.  Although  marked  by 
greater  range  and  force  of  intellect  than  Pope,  he  seldom  travels  into  the 
regions  of  the  ideal.  His  whole  power  is  expended  in  satirizing  the 
follies  of  his  own  times,  or  in  decorating  the  Roman  classics  in  an  English 
garb,  and  in  this  capacity  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement 
of  our  language.  In  fact,  but  for  Dryden  and  Pope,  the  English  tongue 
could  not  have  acquired  that  terseness  and  force  which  they  especially 
infiised  into  it. 

Is  the  popular  idea  then,  that  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  English  literature,  no  more  than  a  vulgar  error  ?  Certainly 
not.  We  have  already  indicated  that  the  period  in  question  gave  birth 
to  two  poets,  who,  during  their  brief  culmination,  actually  accomplished 
more  for  mere  English  literature,  than  all  other  contemporaneous  writers. 

^  The  Poeticftl  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  With  Memoir,  Critical  Dissertation, 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  Vols  1.  and  II.  By  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  Edin- 
bnr|^ :  James  Niehol,  9  North  Bank  Street  London  :  Jamet  Nisbet  and  Co. 
Dublin  :  W.  BobertBon.    1856. 
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Their  power,  however,  did  not  lie  in  the  originality  of  their  thoughL     It 
was  not  the  mission  either  of  Dryden  or  Pope  to  reclaim  from  the  regions 
of  darkness  any  new  available  territory.     Their  unmistakeable  function 
Was  to  cultivate  that  which  lay  immediately  under  their  view.     The 
licentious  reign  of  the  second  Charles/ had  corrupted  to  the  core  the  yery 
iramework  of  English  society — and  it  became  incumbent  on  the  poet  to 
reconstruct  it.     This  task  was  not  to  be  set  about  nor  accomplished  by 
naked  delineations  of  abstract  truths.     It  was  no  time  to  soar  into  the 
regions  of  ideal  thought,  when  an  Augean  stable  of  accumulated  un- 
cleanness  was  to  be  cleared  out.     Satire  of  the  most  pungent  sort,  was 
the  chief  engine  to  be  used,  and  a  long  catalogue  both  of  prose  and 
poetical  writers  devoted  themselves  to  the  labour.     Butler,  Swift,  and 
Arbuthnot,  produced  works  which,  for  vigour  of  thought  and  mastery  of 
expression,  have  not  been  surpassed,  and  each  in  his  department  assisted 
in  checkmating  the  peculiar  form  of  profligacy  he  reprobated.     The  mul- 
tiplicity of  men  and  things  exposed  to  satire,  only  brought  more  competi- 
tors into  the  field,  and  imparted  to  the  whole  a  greater  diversity  of 
character.     Thus,  from  the  elegant  and  accomplished  Addison,  to  the 
pungent,  and  sarcastic  Swift,  we  have  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  many 
forms  of  satirical  writings,  as  man  and  society  presented  ungainly  aspects 
to  be  satirised.     The  evils  which  our  satirists  reprobated,  were  colossal  in 
their  proportions,  and  were  only  to  be  thrown  down  by  main  force.     To 
efifect  this  object,  it  was  necessary  not  merely  to  point  out  the  glaring 
enonnities  that  pervaded  society,  but  it  was  indispensable  to  root  them 
'  out.    This  task,  in  all  its  phases,  required  stamina  and  vigour  of  purpose, 
more  than  clearness  or  strength  of  intellectual  vision.     Every  attack 
must  be  direct  and  unmistakeable,  and  it  must  bring  its  object  to  the 
dust.     The  assailants  must  be  men  of  determined  wUl,  to  enable  them 
to  persevere  and  conquer,  and  not  a  stone  must  be  left  unturned  till  their 
task  was  accomplished.     This  caste  of  mind  and  thought  gave  rise  to 
.greater  force  and  piquancy  of  expression,  than  mere  intellect  could  un- 
fold—and hence  the  English  language  at  this  period  acquired  a  terseness 
and  force  which  did  not  previously  belong  to  it.     It  was  this  culminating 
&ct  in  English  literature,  that  entitles  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  to  be  re- 
garded  as  the  Augustan  age  of  England.     There  was  no  new  thought- 
no  large  nor  original  views  of  nature  or  her  laws,— but  there  was  an  in- 
corporation of  the  ideas  of  Greece  and  Rome  with  those  of  England^  and 
the  great  cultivation  of  mind  at  the  period  accordingly,  resolved  itself 
into  method  and  language.     It  was  thus  essentially,  a  literary  age,  in 
contradistinction  to  being  a  philosophical  or  a  scientific  one-— and  hence 
it  has  not  been  inappropriately  styled  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature. 

In  the  life  of  Pope,  in  the  present  volume,  Mr  Gilfillan  doee  not  fiiil 
to  pourtray  all  his  defects,  bodily  and  mental ;  but  when  these  are  well 
ascertained,  we  consider  that  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  an  editor  to 
do  so,  for  they  not  unirequently  illustrate  many  features  in  his  works. 
But  we  must  do  Mr  Gilfillan  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  by  no 
.means  stingy  in  enumerating  his  amiable  qualities, — and  thus»  by  laying 
both  sides  of  the  picture  before  the  public,  he  so  far  as  possiMe  prescnU 
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a  delineation  of  the  mental  calibre  of  the  poet.  In  noticing  Pope's  defects 
of  character  or  aberrations  of  conduct,  Mr  Gil&llan  evinces  no  malice  or 
spleen^  but  states  all  such  matters  with  the  coolness  and  calmness  of  an 
ordinary  observer.  Mr  Gilfillan's  narrative  is  rapid  and  forcible,  and  his 
pages  are  not  overloaded  with  unnecessary  ornament.  The  following  is 
a  specimen  of  Mr  Gilfillan's  treatment  of  Pope,  taken  at  random : — 

"  When  fifteen,  he  visited  London,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  and  Italian.  At  sixteen,  he  wrote  the  ^  Pastorafi,' 
and  a  portion  of  '  Windsor  Forest,'  although  they  were  not  published  for 
some  time  afterwards.  By  his  incessant  exertions,  he  now  began  to  feel  lus 
constitution  injured.  He  imagined  himself  dying,  and  sent  rarewell  letters 
to  all  his  friends,  including  the  Abbe  Southcot.  This  gentleman  communi- 
cated Pope's  case  to  Dr  Ratcllffe,  who  gave  him  some  medical  directions ; 
by  following  which,  the  poet  recovered.  He  was  advised  to  relax  in  his 
studies,  and  to  ride  daily ;  and  he  prudently ibllo wed  the  advice.  Many 
years  afterwards,  he  repaid  the  benevolent  Abb^  by  procuring  for  him, 
through  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  nomination  to  an  abbey  in  Avignon.  This 
is  only  one  of  many  proofs  that,  notwithstanding  his  waspish  temper,  and 
his  no  small  share*  of  malice  as  well  as  vanity,  there  was  a  warm  heart  in 
our  poet. 

*' In  1707,  Pope  became  acquainted  with  Michael  Blount  of  Maple,  Dur- 
ham, near  Reading ;  whose  two  sisters,  Martha  and  Teresa,  he  nas  com- 
memorated in  various  verses.  On  his  connexion  with  these  ladies,  some 
mystery  rests.  Bowles  has  strongly  and  plausibly  ui^ged  that  it  was  not  of 
the  purest  or  most  creditable  order.  Others  have  contended  that  it  did  Hot 
go  farther  than  the  manners  of  the  age  sanctioned  ;  and  they  say,  *•  a  much 
greater  license  in  conversation  and  in  epistolary  correspondence  was  per- 
mitted between  the  sexes  than  in  our  decorous  age !'  We  are  not  careful 
to  try  and  settle  such  a  delicate  question— only  we  are  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  when  common  decency  quits  the  words  of  male  and  female  parties  in 
their  mutual  communications,  it  is  a  very  ample  charity  that  cah  suppose  it 
to  adhere  to  their  actions.  And  nowhere  do  we  find  grosser  language  than 
in  some  of  Pope's  prose  epistles  to  the  Blounts. 

^*  His  ^  Pastorals,*  after  having  being  handed  about  in  MS.,  and  shewn  to 
such  reputed  judges  as  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Somers,  Garth,  Congreve,  &c.. 
were  at  last,  in  1709,  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Tonson's  '  Miscellanies. 
Like  all  well-finished  commonplaces,  they  were  received  with  instant  and 
universal  applause.  It  is  humiliating  to  contrast  the  reception  of  these 
empty  echoes  of  inspiration,  these  ^reeable  centos^  with  that  of  such  gen- 
uine, although  faulty  poems,  as  Keat's  *  Endymion,'  Shelley's  '  Queen 
Mab,'  and  Woi-dsworth's  *  Lyrical  Ballads.*  Two  years  later  (in  1711),  a 
fax  better  and  more  characteristic  production  from  his  pen  was  ushered  ano- 
nymously into  the  world.  This  was  the  '  Essay  on  Criticism,*  a  work  which 
he  had  first  written  in  proee.  and  which  discovers  a  ripeness  of  judgment,  a 
oleamess  of  thought,  a  conaensation  of  style,  and  a  command  over  the  in- 
formation he  possesses,  worthy  of  any  age  in  life,  and  almost  of  any  mind 
in  time.  It  serves,  indeed,  to  shew,  what  Pope's  true  forte  was.  That  lay 
not  80  much  in  poetry,  as  in  the  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  laws, — ^Aot 
80  nnieh  in  creation,  as  in  criticism.  He  was  no  Homer  or  Shakspeore ; 
but  he  might  have  b«en  nearly  as  acute  a  iudge  of  poetrv  as  Aristotle,  and 
nearly  as  Moquent  an  expounder  of  the  rules  of  art  and  the  glories  of  gesin8 
as  Lmiginns. 

^  In  the  same  year.  Pope  printed  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock '  In  a  tolume 
of  Misoellaniea.     Loid  Petre  had,  much  in  the  way  described  by  the  poet^ 
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stolen  a  lock  of  Miss  Belle  Fermor's  hair, — a  feat  which  led  to  an  estrancr- 
ment  between  the  families.  Pope  set  himself  to  reconcile  them  by  this 
beautiful  poem, — a  poem  which  has  embalmed  at  once  the  quarrel  and  the ' 
reconciliation  to  all  future  time.  In  its  first  version,  the  machinery  was' 
awanting,  the  '  lock*  was  a  desert,  the  '  rape'  a  natural  event, — the  small  • 
in£uitTy  of  sylphs  and  ^omes  were  slumbering  uncreated  in  the  poet*8 
mind ;  but  in  the  next  edition  he  contrived  to  introduce  them  in  a  manner 
80  easy  and  so  exquisite,  as  to  remind  you  of  the  variations  which  occur  in 
dreams,  where  one  wonder  seems  softly  to  slide  into  the  bosom  of  another, 
and  where  beautiful  and  fantastic  fancies  grow  suddenly  out  of  realities,  like 
the  bud  from  the  bough,  or  the  fairy-seeming  wing  of  tl>e  summer-cloud 
from  the  stem  azure  of  the  heavens. 

"  A  little  after  this.  Pope  became  acquainted  with  a  far  greater,  better, 
and  truer  man  than  himself,  Joseph  Addison.  Warburton,  and  others, 
have  sadly  misrepresented  the  connexion  between  these  two  famous  wits, 
as  well  as  their  relative  intellectual  positions.  Addison  was  a  nioi-e  amiable 
and  childlike  person  than  Pope.  He  had  much  more,  too,  of  the  Christian. 
He  was  not  so  elaborately  polished  and  furbished  as  the  author  of  '  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock ;'  but  he  had,  naturally,  a  finer  and  richer  genius.  Pope 
found  early  occasion  for  imagining  Addison  his  disguised  enemy.  He  gave 
him  a  hint  of  his  intention  to  introduce  the  machinery  into  ^  The  Rape  of 
the  Lock.*  Of  this,  Addison  disapproved,  and  said  it  was  a  delicious  little, 
thing  already— mertim  std.  This,  Pope,  and  some  of  his  friends,  have  attri- 
bute to  jealousy ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  Addison  could  not  foresee  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  machinery  was  to  be  managed,  and  did  foresee  the 
difficulties  connected  with  tinkering  such  an  exouisite  production.  We  may 
allude  here  to  the  circumstances  which,  at  a  later  date,  produced  an  es- 
trangement between  these  celebrated  men.  When  Tickell,  Addison's  friend, 
pubhshed  the  first  book  of  the  '  Iliad,*  in  opposition  to  Pope*s  version, 
Addison  gave  it  the  preference.  This  moved  Pope's  indignation,  and  led 
him  to  assert  that  it  was  Addison's  own  composition.  In  this  conjecture  he 
was  supported  by  Edward  Young,  who  had  known  Tickell  long  and  inti- 
mately, and  had  never  heard  of  him  having  written  at  college,  as  was 
averred,  this  translation.  It  is  now,  however,  we  believe,  certain,  from  the 
MS.  which  still  exists,  that  Tickell  was  the  real  author.  A  coldness,  from^ 
this  date,  began  between  Pope  and  Addison.  An  attempt  to  reconcile  them 
only  made  matters  worse;  and  at  last  the  breach  was  rendered  irremediable, 
by  Pope  writing  the  famous  character  of  his  rival,  afterwards  inserted  in 
tlie  Prologue  to  the  Satires, — a  portrait  drawn  with  the  perfection  of  polished 
malice  and  bitter  sarcasm,  but  which  seems  more  a  caricature  than  a  IDce- 
ness.  Whatever  Addison's  faults,  his  conduct  to  Pope  did  not  deserve  such* 
a  return.  The  whole  passage  is  only  one  of  those  painfiil  incidents  which 
duigrace  the  history  of  letters,  and  prove  how  much  spleen,  ingratitude,  and 
baseness  often  co-exist  with  the  highest  parts.  The  words  of  Pope  are  as 
true  now  as  ever  they  were — '  the  life  of  a  wit  is  a  warfare  upon  earth  ;* 
and  a  war&re  in  which  poisoned  missiles  and  every  variety  of  falsehood  are 
still  common.  We  may  also  here  mention,  that  while  the  friendship  of 
Pope  and  Addison  lasted,  the  former  contributed  the  well-known  prologue 
to  the  latter  s '  Cato.' 

"  One  of  Pope's  most  intimate  friends  in  his  early  days  was  Heniy 
Cromwell — a  distant  relative  of  the  great  Oliver — a  gentleman  of  fbrtnne, 
gallantry,  and  literary  taste,  who  became  his  agreeable  and  fascinating,  but 
somewhat  dangerous^  companion.  He  is  supposed  to  have  initiated  Pope 
into  some  of  the  fig»hionable  follies  of  the  town.  At  this  time,  Pope*8  popn-. 
larity  roused  one  of  his  most  formidable  foes  against  him.  This  was  mat 
Cobbett  of  criticism,  old  John  Dennis, — a  man  of  strong  natural  powers^ 
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much  learning,  and  a  rich,  coarse  vein  of  humour;  but  irascible,  vindictive^ 
vain,  and  capricious.  Pope  had  provoked  him  by  an  attack  in  his  ^  Essay 
on  Criticism,'  and  the  savage  old  man  revenged  himself  by  a  running  fire  of 
fierce  diatribes  against  that  '  Essay*  and  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Pope 
waited  till  Dennis  had  committed  himself  by  a  powerful  but  furious  assault 
on  Addison's  '  Cato'  (most  of  which  Johnson  has  preserved  in  his  Life  of 
Pope) ;  and  then,  partly  to  court  Addison,  and  partly  to  indulge  his  spleen 
at  the  critic,  wote  a  prose  satire,  entitled,  '  The  hfarrative  of  Dr  Robert 
Norris  on  the  Frenzy  of  J.  D.'  In  this,  however,  he  overshot  the  mark ; 
and  Addison  si^fiea  to  him  that  he  was  displeased  with  the  spirit  of  his 
narrative, — an  mtimation  which  Pope  keenly  resented.  This  scornful  dog 
would  not  eat  the  dirty  pudding  tnat  was  graciously  flung  to  him ;  and 
Pope  found  that,  without  naving  conciliated  Addison,  he  had  made  Dennb's 
furnace  of  hate  against  himself  seven  times  hotter  than  before. 

«*  In  1712  appeared  '  The  Messiah,'  '  The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul,' 
*  The  Temple  of  Fame,'  and  the  '  Elegy  on  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady.'  Her  story  is  still  involved  in  mystery.  Her  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Wainsbury.  She  was  attached  to  a  lover  above  her  degree, — some  say 
to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  whom  she  had  met  in  her  early  youth  in  France. 
In  despair  of  obtaining  her  desire,  she  hanged  herself.  It  is  curious,  if  true, 
that  she  was  as  deformed  in  person  as  Pope  himself.  Her  family  seems  to 
have  been  noble.  In  1713,  he  published  'Windsor  Forest,'  an  'Ode  on 
St  Cecilia's  Day,*  and  several  papers  in  the  Guardians-one  of  them  being 
an  exquisitely  ironical  paper,  comparing  Philip's  pastorals  with  his  own, 
and  afl^ecting  to  give  them  the  preference — the  extracts  being  so  selected  as 
to  damage  ms  rival*s  claims.  This  year,  also,  he  wrote,  although  he  did 
not  publish,  his  fine  epistle  to  Jervas,  the  painter.  Pope  was  passionately 
fona  of  the  art  of  painting,  and  practised  it  a  good  deal  under  Jervas's  in- 
structions, although  he  did  not  reach  great  proficiency.  The  prodigy  haa 
yet  to  be  bom  who  combines  the  characters  of  a  great  painter  and  a  great 
poet. 

"  About  this  time.  Pope  commenced  preparations  for  the  great  work  of 
translating  Homer ;  and  subscription -papers,  accordingly,  were  issued. 
Dean  Swift  was  now  in  England,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of 
this  undertaking,  recommendinc;  it  in  cofiee-houses,  and  introducing  the 
subject  and  Pope's  name  to  the  fading  Tories.  Pope  met  the  Dean  for  the 
first  time  in  Berkshire,  where,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  savage  disgust  at  the 
conflicting  parties  of  the  period,  he  had  retired  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman, 
and  an  intunacy  commenced  which  was  only  terminated  by  death.  We 
have  often  regretted  that  Pope  had  not  selected  some  author  more  suitable 
to  his  genius  than  Homer.  Horace  or  Lucretius,  or  even  Ovid,  would  have 
been  more  congenial.  His  imitations  of  Horace  shew  us  what  he  might 
have  made  of  a  complete  translation.  What  a  brilliant  thing  a  version  of 
Lucretius,  in  the  style  of  the  '  Essay  on  Man,*  would  have  been !  And  his 
^  Rape  of  the  Lock  provel  that  he  had  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
elaborate  fiwicy,  although  not  with  the  meretricious  graces  of  Ovid.  But 
with  Homer,  the  severely  grand,  the  simple,  the  warlike,  the  lover  and 
painter  of  all  Nature's  old  original  forms — the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and 
the  stars — what  thorough  sympathy  could  a  man  have  who  never  saw  a 
real  mountain  or  a  battle,  and  whose  enthusiasm  for  scenery  was  confined 
to  purling  brooks,  trim  gardens,  artificial  grottos,  and  the  shades  of  Windsor 
Forest  ?  Accordingly,  hb  Homer,  although  a  b^utiful  and  sparkling  poem, 
is  not  a  satisfactory  translation  of  the  '  Iliad,'  and  still  less  of  the  '  Odyssey.' 
He  has  trailed  along  the  naked  lances  of  the  Homeric  lines  so  many  flowers 
and  leaves  that  you  can  hardly  recognise  them,  and  feel  that  their  point  in 
deadened  and  their  power  gone.    This  at  least  is  our  opinutn ;  although 
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many  to  this  day  continue  to  admire  these  translations,  and  have  evtn  said 
that  if  they  are  not  Homer,  they  are  something  better. 

^  The  Mliad*  t^k  him  six  years,  and  was  a  work  which  oost  him  much 
anxiety  as  well  as  labour,  the  more  as  his  scholai'ship  was  far  from  profounds 
He  was  assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  Paruell  (who  wrote  the  Life  of 
Homer),  by  Broome,  Jortin,  and  others.  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
June  1716,  and  the  other  volumes  fpUowed  at  irre^ar  intervals.  H« 
b^an  it  in  1712,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  finished  it  m  1718,  his  thirtieth 
year.  Previous  to  its  appearance,  his  remuneration  for  his  poems  bad  been 
small,  and  his  circumstances  were  embarrassed ;  but  the  result  of  the  sub* 
scription,  which  amounted  to  £6(320,  4a.,  rendered  him  independent  for 
life. 

^  While  at  Binfield,  he  hfid  often  visited  London;  and  there,  in  the 
society  of  Rowe,  Garth,  Pamell,  and  the  rest,  used  to  indulge  in  occasional 
excesses,  which  did  his  feeble  constitution  no  good ;  and  once,  according  to 
Colle^  Gibber,  he  narrowl;^  es^ped  a  serious  scrape  in  a  house  of  a  certain 
descnption, — GoUey,  by  his  own  account,  ^  helping  out  the  tomtit  for  the 
sake  of  Homer  !*  This  statement,  indeed.  Pope  has  denied ;  but  his  vera- 
city wi^  by  no  means  his  strongest  point.  After  writing  a  '  Farewell  to 
London,"  he  retired,  in  1716,  to  Fwickenham,  along  with  his  parents;  and 
remained  there,  cultivating  his  garden,  digging  his  grottos,  and  diversifying 
his  walks,  till  the  end  of  his  days. 

*'  Some  years  before,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  the  most  brilliant  woman  of  her  age-—vritty,  fascinating,  beauti- 
ful, and  accomplished— full  of  enterprise  and  spirit,  too,  although  decidedly 
French  in  her  tastes,  manners,  and  character.  Pope  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her,  and  had  her  undoubtedly  in  his  eye  when  writing  '  Lloisa  and 
Abelard,  which  he  did  at  Oxford  in  1716,  shortly  after  her  going  abroad, 
and  which  appeared  the  next  y^.  His  passion  was  not  requited, — my^ 
was  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule ;  and  he  became  in  after  years  a  bitter 
enemy  and  foul-mouthed  detractor  of  the  lady,  although  after  her  retain, 
in  1718,  she  resided  near  him  at  Twickenham,  and  they  seemed  outwardly 
on  Kood  terms. 

'^In  1717,  and  the  succeeding  year.  Pope  lost  successively  his  father, 
Pamell,  Garth,  and  Rowe,  and  bitteily  felt  their  loss.  He  finished,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  '  Iliad'  in  1718 ;  but  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  which  were 
the  last,  did  not  appear  till  1720.  His  success,  which  at  the  time  was  tri* 
umphant,  roused  against  him  the  whole  host  of  envy  and  detraction.  Den- 
nis, and  all  Grub  Street  with  him,  were  moved  to  assail  him.  Pamphlets 
after  pamphlets  were  published,  all  of  which,  after  reading  with  wnthing 
anguish,  rope  had  the  resolution  to  bind  up  into  volumes — a  great  collec- 
tion of  calumny,  which  he  preserved,  probably,  for  purposes  of  future 
revenge.  His  own  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  hailed  his  work  with  ap- 
plause,— Gay  writing  a  most  graceful  and  elegant  poem,  in  ottava  rmOy 
entitled  '  Mr  Pope's  Welcome  Home  from  Greece,'  in  which  his  different 
friends  are  ^ictimid  as  receiving  him  home  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  after  an 
absence  of  six  years.  Bcntley,  that  stern  old  Grecian,  avoided  the  extiemsa 
of  a  howling  Grub  Street  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  flattering  aristocracy  q« 
the  other,  and  expressed  what  is,  we  thuik,  the  just  opinion,  when  ke  said, 
^  It  is  a  pretty  poem,  but  it  is  not  Homer.'  '* 

On  the  subject  of  Pope's  genius  and  poetry,  Mr  Gilfillan,  in  the  detailed 
analysis  of  his  productions,  seems  to  us  to  place  him  in  the  preeisj^  ni^he 
now  assigned  to  him  by  the  rest  of  mankind^ — although  in  his  genenir 
Used  estimate  of  him  he  strenuously  maintains  that  "  Pope  posaesatd 
geniusj  and  genius  of  a  high  order."    It  would  be  in  vain  here  to  enquiw 
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what  Mr  Gilfillan  means  by  the  term  genius^  for  if  it  is  applicable  t6  all 
the  writings  of  Pope, — which  we  think  he  has  faithfully  and  accurately 
described,— -then  men  of  genius  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  we 
had  imagined ;  but  even  taking  some  of  Mr  Gilfillan's  own  definitions, 
we  think  that  he  cannot  assign  him  a  higher  place  than  that  of  being  a 
writer  of  verses  of  the  most  consummate  skill  and  ability.  Mr  Gilfilla^'s 
analysis  of  Pope's  separate  works  is  both  just  and  highly  discriminating^ 
but  then  he  appears  alarmed  at  the  conclusion  to  which  it  inevitably 
leads.  After  establishing  that  Pope  was  only  a  piece  of  elaborate  artifice, 
Mr  GilfiUan  would  fain  retain  for  him  the  distinction  of  being  possessed 
of  a  superior  order  of  genius,  evidently  out  of  respect  for  some  of  his  more 
distinguished  critics,  and  the  place  which  he  has  so  long  occupied  in 
public  estimation.  We  thoroughly  dislike  indecision  in  a  critic,  and  we 
trust  that  in  future  Mr  Gilfillan  will  have  more  faith  in  the  conclusions 
to  which  his  observations  necessarily  lead.  The  following  is  Mr  Gil- 
fiUan's  view  of  Pope's  various  poetical  productions : — 

**  Pope's  special  faculties  are  easily  seen,  and  may  be  briefly  ennumera- 
ted.  Destitute  of  the  highest  imagination,  and  perhaps  of  constructive 
power — (he  has  produced  many  brilliant  parts,  and  many  little,  but  no  laige 
wholes) — ^he  is  otherwise  prodigally  endowed.  He  has  a  keen,  strong  clear 
intellect,  which,  if  it  seldom  reaches  sublimity,  never  fails  to  eliminate  aense. 
He  has  wit  of  a  polished  and  vigorous  kind — less  easy,  indeed,  than  Addi- 
8on%  the  verv  curl  of  whose  lip  was  crucifixion  to  his  foe.  This  wit,  when 
exasperated  mto  satire,  is  very  formidable,  for,  like  Addison's,  it  does  its 
work  with  little  noise.  Pope  whispers  poetic  perdition — he  deals  in  drops 
of  concentrated  bitterness — ne  stabs  with  a  poisoned  bodkin — ^he  touches  his 
enemies  into  stone  with  the  light  and  playful  fine^  of  a  faix^— and  his  more 
elaborate  invectives  glitter  all  over  with  the  polish  of  profound  malignity. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature,  particularly  of  woman's  heart,  is  great. 
but  seems  more  the  result  of  impish  eavesdropping  than  of  that  thorougn  ana 
genial  insight  which  sympathy  produces.  He  has  listened  at  the  keyhole, 
not  by  any  '  Open  Sesame'  entered  the  chamber.  He  has  rather  painted 
manners  than  men.  His  power  of  simulating  passion  is  great ;  but  the 
paasion  must,  in  general,  be  mingled  with  unnatural  elements  ere  he  can 
realize  it — the  game  must  be  puuid  ere  he  can  enjoy  its  flavour.  He  has 
no  humour,  at  least  in  his  poetry.  It  is  too  much  of  an  unconscious  out- 
flow, and  partakes  too  mucn  of  the  genial  and  the  human  nature  for  him. 
His  fancy  is  lively  and  copious,  but  its  poetical  products  often  resemble  the 
forced  fruits  of  a  hothouse  rather  than  those  of  a  natural  soil  and  climate. 
His  description  of  Sporus,  lauded  by  Byron  as  a  piece  of  imagination,  is  ex- 
ceedingly artificial  and  ikr-fetched  in  its  figures — a  mere  mass  of  smoked 
eomflowers.  Compare  for  &ncy  the  speeches  of  Mercutio,  in  '  Romeo  and 
Joliet,'  with  the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,*  if  we  would  see  the  difference  between 
a  spontaneous  and  artificial  outpouring  of  images,  between  a  fimcy  as  &ee  as 
fervid,  and  one  lading  itself  into  productiveness.  His  power  of  describing 
natural  objects  is  fiur  from  first-rate ;  he  enumerates  instead  of  describing ; 
he  omits  nothing  in  the  scene  except  the  one  thing  needful — the  bright 
poedcal  gleam  or  haae  which  ought  to  have  been  there.  There  is  the  *  grass' 
but  not  the  ^splendour' — ^the  ^flower'  but  not  the  'glory.'  In  depicting 
character,  it  is  very  different  His  likenesses  of  men  and  women,  so  far  as 
manners,  external  features,  and  the  contrasts  produced  by  the  accidents  of 
oirevmatances  aad  the  mutation  of  afiieurs  are  ininutabk.  His  powor  of 
oomplimieiitiDg  ia  snperior  even  to  that  of  Louis  XIV\    He  picks  out  the 
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one  best  quality  in  a  man,  sets  it  in  gold,  and  presents  it  as  if  he  wene 
ferring  instead  of  describing  a  noble  gift 

'  Would  you  be  blest,  despise  low  joys,  lovr  gains^ 
JOiidain  wkatevtr  0>n^urjf  ditdains  ; 
Be  yirtuons,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains.* 

'^  Pope  8  language  seems  as  if  it  were  laboriously  formed  by  himself  for  hm 
peculiar  shape  of  mind,  habits  of  thought,  and  style  of  poetry.  Compared 
to  all  English  before  him,  Pope's  English  is  a  new  although  a  lesser 
language.  He  has  so  cut  dewn,  shorn,  and  trimmed  the  broad  old  oak  of 
Shakespeare*s  speech,  that  it  seems  another  tree  altogether.  Everything  is 
so  terse,  so  dear,  so  pointed,  so  elaborately  easy,  so  monotonously  brilliant, 
that  you  must  pause  to  remember.  ^  These  are  the  yery  copulatives,  diph- 
thongs, and  adjectives  of  Hooker,  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.'  The  change 
at  first  is  pleasant,  and  has  been  generally  popular ;  but  those  who  know 
and  love  our  early  authors,  soon  miss  their  deep  organ-tones^  their  gnarled 
strength,  their  intricate  but  intense  sweetness,  their  varied  and  voluminous 
music,  their  linked  chains  of  lightning,  and  feel  the  difference  between  the 
fabricator  of  clever  lines  and  sparkling  sentences,  and  the  former  of  great 
passages  and  works.  In  keeping  with  his  style  in  his  versification,  the  in- 
cessant tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell — sweet,  small,  monotonous — producing  per- 


a  quick  trot.  And  there  is  not  even  a  point  of  comparison  between  his 
sweet  sing-song,  and  the  wavy,  snow-like,  spirit-like  motion  of  Milton's 
loftier  passages;  or  the  gliding,  pausing,  fitful,  river-like  progress  of  Sbak- 
speare's  verse ;  or  the  fretted  f^ry,  and  ^  torrent-rapture'  of  brave  old  Chi^ 
man  in  his  translation  of  Homer;  or  the  rich,  long-drawn-out,  slow-swim- 
ming, now  soft-languishing,  and  now  iiill-gashmg  melody  of  Spenser's 
*  Faery  Queen.' — Yet,  withm  his  own  sphere.  Pope  was,  as  Scott  calls  him, 
a  '  Deacon  of  his  craft ;'  he  aimed  at,  and  secured,  correctness  and  elegance  ; 
hb  part  is  not  the  highest,  but  in  it  he  approaches  absolute  perfection ;  and 
with  aU  his  monotony  of  manner  and  versification,  he  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  writers,  and  many  find  a  greater  luxury  in  reading  his  pages 
than  those  of  any  other  poet.  He  is  the  fticile  princepg  of  those  poetical 
writers  who  have  written  for,  and  are  so  singularly  appreciated  by,  the  £»- 
tidious — that  class  who  are  more  staggered  by  faults  than  delighted  with 
beauties. 

'^  Our  glance  at  his  individual  works  must  be  brief  and  cnrsoiy.  His 
'  Ode  to  Solitude'  is  the  most  simple  and  natural  thing  he  ever  wrote,  and  in 
it  be  aeems  to  say  to  nature^  ^  Vale,  longum  vale.'  His  '  Pastorab'  have  an 
unnatural  and  luscious  sweetness.  He  has  sugared  his  milk  ;  it  is  not,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  warm  from  the  cow,  and  fresh  as  the  clover.  How  different  is 
his  '  Rural  Life'  from  the  rude,  rough  pictures  of  Theocritus,  and  the  de- 
lightfully true  and  genial  pages  of  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd !'  His  '  Windsor 
Forest'  is  an  elegant  accumulation  of  sweet  sonnets  and  pleasant  images,  but 
the  freshness  of  the  dew  is  not  restine  on  every  bud  and  blade.  No  shadowy 
forms  are  seen  retiring  amidst  the  glades  of  the  forest ;  no  Uriels  seem  de- 
scending on  the  sudden  sb'pe  of  afternoon  sunshine  which  pierce  athwart  the 
green  or  brown  masses  of  foilage ;  and  you  cannot  say  of  his  descriptioDS 
that 

<  Visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow. 
Hang  on  each  leaf  and  cling  to  every  boogh.' 

Shelley  studied  the  scenery  of  his  fine  poem,  '  Alastor,'  in  the  same  shades 
with  Pope ;  but  he  had,  like  Jonathan  of  old,  touched  his  lips  with  a  fod 
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dipped  in  poetic  honey,  and  his  *  eyes  were  enlightened'  to  see  siffhts  of 
beauty  ana  mystery  which  to  the  other  are  denied.  Keats  conld  have 
comprised  all  the  poetry  of '  Windsor  Forest'  into  one  sonnet  or  line ;  indeed, 
has  lie  not  done  so,  where,  describing  his  soul  following  the  note  of  the 
nightingale  into  the  far  depths  of  the  woods,  where  she  is  pouring  out  ber 
heart  in  song,  he  says — 

'  And  ftUk  thee  fade  away  into  tke/oreit  dim  9' 

The  *  Essay  on  Criticism'  is  rather  a  wonderful,  intellectual,  and  artistic 
feat,  than  a  true  poem.     It  Ls  astonishing  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
and  contains  a  unique  collection  of  clever  and  sparkling  sentences,  display- 
ing the  highest  powers  of  acuteness  and  assimilation,  if  not  much  profound 
and  origiiud  insight  or  genius.    This  poem  suggests  the  wish  that  more  of 
our  critics  would  write  in  verse.    The  music  might  lessen  the  malice,  and 
set  off  the  commonplace  to  advantage,  so  that  ii  there  were  no  *"  reason,' 
there  might  be  at  least '  rhyme.'    His  *  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfor- 
tunate Lady'  are  too  elaborate  and  artificial  for  the  theme.     It  is  a  tale  of 
intrifi^e,  murder,  and  suicide,  set  to  a  musical  snuff-box !     His  ^  Rape  of 
the  Lock'  we  have  already  characterised.    It  is  an  '  Iliad  in  a  nutshell,'  ail 
Epic  of  Lilliput,  where  all  the  proportions  are  accurately  observed,  and 
where  the  finishing  is  so  exact  and  admirable,  that  you  fuicv  the  author  to 
have  had  microscopic  eyes.     It  contains  certainly  the  most  elegant  and  bril- 
liant badinage,  the  most  graceful  raillery,  the  most  finished  nonsense,  aad 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely-mana^  machineries  in  the  language.    His 
'*  Eloisa  and  Abelard,  a  poem  beautiful  and  almost  unequalled  in  execution, 
Is  iU  chosen  in  subject.     He  compels  you  indeed  to  weep,  but  you  hlkant 
and  trample  on  your  tears  after  they  are  shed.    Pope  in  this  poem,  as 
Shelley  in  the  *  Cenci,'  has  tried  to  extract  beauty  from  moral  deformity, 
and  to  glorify  putrefisMstion.    But  who  can  long  love  to  gaze  at  worma,  how* 
ever  well  pamted,  or  will  be  disposed  to  pardon  the  monstrous  choice  of  a 
dead  or  demon  bride  for  the  splendour  of  her  wedding  sarment  ?    The 
passion  of  the  Eloisa  and  that  of  the  Cenci  were  both  indeed  facta ;  but 
many  facta  should  be  veiled  statues  in  the  Temple  of  Truth.    To  do,  how- 
ever, both  Pope  and  Shelley  justice,  they  touch  their  painful  and  shockiiiff 
themes  with  extreme  delicacy.    *  Dtyden,'  well  remaiKS  Campbell, '  would 
have  given  but  a  coarse  draught  of  Eloisa's  passion.'    Pope's  Epistles,  Satires, 
Imitations,  &c.,  contam  much  of  the  most  spirited  sense  and  elegant  sar- 
casm in  literature.    The  portraits  of  '  Villars  and  ^  Atticus'  will  occur  to 
every  reader  as  masterpieces  in  power,  although  we  deem  the  latter  grossly 
unjust  to  a  good  and  great  man.    His  Homer  Is  rather  an  adaptation  than  a 
translation— far  less  a  '  transi^on'  of  the  Grecian  bard.     Pope  does  not, 
indeed,  clothe  the  old  blind  rhapsodist  with  a  bag- wig  and  swq^ ;  but  he 
does  all  short  of  this  to  make  him  a  fine  modem  gentleman.    Scott,  we 
think,  could  have  best  rendered  Homer  in  his  ballad-rhyme.    Chapman  Is 
Chapman,  but  he  is  not  Homer.    Pope  is  Pope,  and  Hobbes  is  Hoboes,  and 
Sotheby  is  Sotheby,  and  Cowper  Is  Cowper,  each  doing  his  best  to  render 
Homer,  but  none  of  them  is  the  crand  old  Greek,  whose  lines  are  all 
simple  and  plain  as  brands,  but  like  brands  pointed  on  their  edges  with  fire. 
The  '  Essay  on  Man'  ought  to  have  been  called  an  '  Epigram  on  Man,'  or, 
better  still,  should  have  been  propounded  as  a  riddle,  to  which  the  word 
'  Man'  was  to  supply  the  solution.    But  an  antitliesis,  epigram,  or  riddle  on 
man  of  1900  lines,  is  rather  long.     It  seems  so  especially  as  there  is  no  real 
or  new  l%ht  cast  in  it  on  man's  nature  or  destiny.    (VVe  refer  our  readen 
to  the  notes  of  Dr  Croly's  edition  for  a  running  commentary  of  confutation 
to  the  '  Essay  on  Man,   distlBguished  by  solid  and  unanswerable  acuteneiB 
of  argument.)    But  such  an  eloquent  and  mgenious  puszle  as  it  is!     It 
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might  have  issued  from  tlie  work-haaket  of  Titania  henelf.     It  it  another 
eyidenoe  of  Pope-s  greatneas  in  triflei.     How  he  would  have  shone  in  fabri- 
roating  the  staves  of  the  ark,  or  the  fringes  of  the  tabernacle ! 

The  ^  Dunciad'  is  in  many  respects  the  ablest,  the  most  elaborate,  and  the 
most  characteristic  of  Pope*8  poems.  In  embalming  insignificance  and  im- 
paling folly  he  seems  to  have  found,  at  Last,  his  most  congenial  work.  With 
what  apparently  sovereign  contempt,  masterly  ease,  artistic  calm,  cmd  judi- 
cial gravity,  does  he  set  about  it !  And  once  his  museum  of  dunces  is  com- 
plete with  what  dignity — the  little  tyrant  that  he  was ! — does  he  march 
trough  it,  and  witli  what  complacency  does  he  point  to  his  slain  and  dried 
Dunces,  and  s^,  ^  Behold  the  work  of  my  hands !'  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  his  poem  was  destined  to  be  an  everlasting  memorial, 
not  only  of  his  enemies  but  of  the  annoyance  he  had  met  from  them — at 
once  of  his  strength  in  crushing,  and  his  weakness  in  feeling,  their  attacks, 
and  in  showing  their  mummies  for  money. 

"  That  Pope  deserves,  on  the  whole,  the  name  of  *  poet*  we  are  willing, 
as  aforesaid,  to  concede.  But  he  was  the  most  artificial  of  true  poets.  He 
had  in  him  a  real  though  limited  vein,  but  did  not  trust  sufficiently  to  it, 
pnd  at  once  weakened  and  strengthened  it  by  his  peculiar  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  weakened  it  as  a  faculty,  but  strengthened  it  as  an  art ;  he  les- 
sened its  inwarii  force,  but  increased  the  elegance  and  facility  of  its  outward 
expression.  What  he  mieht  have  attained,  had  he  left  his  study  and  trim 
mrdens,  and  visited  the  ^^ps,  Snowdon,  or  the  Grampians — had  he  studied 
fioileau  less,  and  Dante,  MLlton,  or  the  Bible  more — we  cannot  tell :  but 
|ie  certainly,  in  this  case,  would  have  left  works  greater,  if  not  more  grace- 
ful, behind  him ;  and  if  he  had  pleased  his  own  taste  and  that  of  his  age 
less,  he  might  have  more  effectually  touched  the  chord  of  the  heart  of  all 
future  time  by  his  poatiy.  As  it  is,  his  works  resemble  rather  the  Loudon 
'Colosseum  than  Westminster  Abbey.  They  are  exauisite  imitations  of 
imture ;  but  we  never  can  apply  to  them  the  words  of  tne  poet— ^ 

*  O'er  England^s  abbeys  bends  the  sky, 
As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye  ; 
For  Nature  gladly  eave  them  place. 
Adopted  tbem  into  her  race. 
And  granted  tbem  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat' 

Read^  and  admired,  Pope  must  always  be — if  not  for  his  poetiy  and  passion, 
yet  for  his  elegance,  wit^  satiric  force,  fidelity  as  a  painter  of  artificial  life, 
and  the  clear,  pellucid  English.  But  his  deficiency  in  the  creative  faculty 
(a  deficiency  very  marked  in  two  of  his  most  lauded  poems  we  have  not 
specified,  his  '  Messiah'  and  '  Temple  of  Fame,'  both  eloquent  ioutations), 
his  lack  of  profound  thought^  the  general  poverty  of  his  natural  pictures 
(there  are  some  fine  ones  m  ^  £loisa  and  Abelard'),  the  cpaveie  and  bitter 
element  often  intermingled  with  his  satire,  the  monotonous  glitter  of  his 
.  verse,  and  the  want  of  profound  purpose  in  his  writings,  combine  to  class 
bim  below  the  first  file  of  poets.  And  vain  are  all  attempts,  such  as  those 
of  fiyron  and  Lord  Carlisle,  ta  alter  tliegf^nf  ral  verdict,  tt  if?  v^iy  difficult, 
af%er  a  time,  either  to  raise  or  d^Dress  an  acknowledged  cJUissic  ;  an4  Pope 
must  come,  if  ho  has  not  come  already,  to  a  peculiarly  defined  and  stxw)!^ 
apportioned  place  on  the  shelfl  He  was  unquestionably  the  poet  of  his  9ttt. 
But  his  age  was  far  from  being  one  of  a  lofty  ordey :  it  was  a  low,  Uimid, 
artificial,  and  lazily  sceptical  age.  It  loved  to  be  tickled ;  and  Popa  ticKkd 
it  with  the  finger  of  a  master.  It  liked  to  be  lulled,  at  other  times,  i«ilo 
half-sli^mbcr ;  and  the  soft  and  even  monotonies  of  Pope's  pastorals  and 
^  Windsor  Forest'  effected  this  end.     It  loved  to  be  suspended  in  a  state  of 
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lemi-doabt,  swung  to  (ind  fro  in  ag:reeable  equipoise ;  and  the  '  Essay  on 
Man'  was  precisely  such  a  swing.  1 1  was  fond  of  a  mixture  of  strong  English 
sense  with  French  graces  and  channs  of  manner ;  and  Pope  supplied  it. 
It  was  fond  of  keen,  yet  artfully  managed  satire ;  and  Pope  furnished  it  in 
abundance.  It  loved  nothing  that  threatened  greatly  to  disturb  its  equani- 
mity or  over-much  to  excite  or  arouse  it ;  and  there  was  little  of  this  in  Pope, 
Had  he  been  a  really  great  poet  of  the  old  Homer  or  Dante  breed,  he  would 
have  outahot  his  age,  till  he  '  dwindled  in  the  distance ;'  but  in  lieu  of  imme- 
diate fiune,  and  of  elaborate  lectures  in  the  i^ext  century,  to  bolster  it  unduly 
Bp,  all  generations  would  have  '  risen  and  called  him  blessed.' 

^^  We  had  intended  some  remarks  on  Pope  as  a  prose-writer,  and  as  i^- 
oorrespondent ;  but  want  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  confine  onrselyes  to 
his  poetry." 

We  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without  adding  our  highest 
commendation  for  the  admirable  style  in  which  these  cheap  volumes  are 
got  up.  The  quality  of  the  paper,  the  typography,  and  printing,  are 
above  all  praise,  and  entitle  the  series  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  best 
and  most  readalsle  edition  of  the  English  poets,  but  as  being  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  best  library  edition  yet  published  ;  and  we  cannot  even  ima- 
gine how  the  publisher  can  realise,  at  the  price  of  these  volumes,  a  remun  . 
Derating  profit,  but  we  presume  that  their  excellence  an(l  uncomnf^on 
cheapness  give  rise  to  a  demand  similar  to  that  created  by  the  better 
porti<m  of  our  Penny  Literature. 
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The  Lord  comes  forth !  the  thrilling  trumpet  sounds— 
0*er  startled  earth  peal  forth  the  wakening  notes, 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  trembling  earth 
On  echo  borne  the  rousing  clangour  floats. 

No  ear  can  close  against  that  piercing  call, 
The  moulderin?  ashes  must  to  life  awake : 

Forth  spring  earth's  countless  myriads  from  their  tomb, 
The  summons  to  the  judgment  to  partake. 

The  king  and  courtier,  peasant,  sage,  arise, — 
All  who  in  vanished  years  have  falVn  asleep  ; 

That  sound  hath  brought  to  view  a  wondrous  birth, 
Piercing  the  caverns  of  the  dark  blue  deep. 

Behold  on  yonder  cloud  the  Son  of  Man, 
With  archangelic  state  and  dazzling  glow 

Gomes  forth ;  and  o'er  the  shining  cherub-host 
His  rays  of  majesty  divine  forth  flow. 

How  shalt  thou  meet  Him  ?  thou  whose  earthly  days 
Have  passed  away  perchance  in  guilty  dreams  ? 

Or  thou,  whose  heart  was  fixed  on  pomp  and  gold, 
On  festive  splendour  and  the  goblet's  gleams  ? 

Oh  how  !  when  thy  sad  fSace  with  sorrow  pales. 
As  sinful  memory  racks  thy  soul  with  pun ; 

And  unreponted  sins, — an  awful  flood, — 
In  hosts  eome  rushing  on  thy  soul  again  ? 
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0  Thou !  whose  days  on  earth  were  spent  in  woe. 
Homeless  and  weary ;— hy  Thy  precious  hlood, 

Give  us  a  home  when  earth  is  swept  away, — 
A  refuge  in  "  the  bosom  of  our  God*" 

A.  R,  B. 


THE  VOW. 

In  the  silence  of  the  forest-depth,  beneath  the  elm-tree  bough, 
A  solitary  pur  are  twined,  in  earnest  converse  now, 
A  maid  of  clinging  trustful  heart,  whose  radiant  beauties  glow 
Before  her  lover's  raptured  gaze,  eclipsing  all  below. 

"-  For  thee  Tve  left  my  father's  hall,  my  childhood's  happy  home. 
Where  through  the  long  bright  years,  no  shade  of  grief  has  ever  ( 
The  sister,  from  whose  tender  heart,  I  ne'er  concealed  a  care — 
But  now  a  voice  once-prized  by  all,  is  heard  no  longer  there. 

"  Little  thought  I  when  first  we  strayed,— we  two, — ^within  this  glen, 
There  should  pass  'tween  us  the  solemn  words  to  be  ne'er  recalled  again ;— * 
'Twas  when  the  songster's  notes  trilled  forth  from  those  o'orarohing  trees. 
Whose  lofty  heads  are  bending  now  before  the  evening  breeze. 

**  When  we  stood  to  see  the  red  light  fade  from  out  the  kindling  west, 
As  the  sun  dipped  down  beneath  the  wave  into  his  couch  of  rest, — 
Befbre  the  evening  star  peered  forth  above  the  heath-clad  hill. 
We  said,  whatever  might  betide, — ^we'd  love  each  other  still. 

'*  And  now  I  cling  to  thee  alone,  as  the  ivy  to  the  tree, 
Forsaking  every  kindred  tie,  I  have  left  them  all  for  ihu; 
Thine,  tlux>ugh  the  tempest  and  the  storm,  in  the  wilderness  of  life, 
Thine,  till  the  spirit  sinks  beneath  the  fierceness  of  the  strife." 

^  My  beautiful !  my  own  ador'd,  within  our  distant  home, 

My  stedfast  heart,  from  thee,  Louise,  shall  ne'er  go  forth  to  roam ; 

And  thus  I  pledge  anew  my  word  upon  my  bend^  knee. 

May  I  prove  false  befi)re  our  God  when  I  prove  false  to  thee. 

**  In  dangers  on  the  land,  and  in  perils  of  the  wave, 
When  stranger  tones  have  met  my  ear,  in  the  death-shock  of  the  brave, 
Thou'st  nerved  this  arm  in  battle,  and  'midst  stillness  of  the  night, 
Thy  face  has  smiled  upon  my  dreams  by  the  watch-fire's  ruddy  light." 

DlOGSMBS. 


THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

How  great  is  nuin  and  yet  how  mean !  since  he  who  erst 

Pursued  through  realms  of  thought,  his  pathless  way, 

Now  sleeps  in  death  and  proves  our  birth  of  dust  and  deity. 

Long  did  he  live  and  toil  as  none  did  more,  and  yet 

Alas !  be  died  too  soon  fi>r  science  and  for  us. 

We  hoped  it  would  be  he  who  would  redeem  our  Scotch 

Philosophy  from  every  fault,  and  place  her 

Foremost  in  the  chase  of  scientific  glory. 

Would  the  conceptual  throes  of  his  great  soul  had 
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Issued  into  birth — ^and  the  oope-stone  had  been  placed 

On  that  fair  fabric  he  adorned,  or  built  oat  of 

The  dust  and  ruins  of  a  fallen  philosophy ! 

All  such  regrets  are  Tain — No  more  his  science  than  his 

Own  great  soul  can  die,  both  live  and  will  outlive  the 

Wreck  of  systems  and  of  worlds.  ^  Those  thoughts  that  travelled 

Space,  and  searched,  and  solved  the  infinite,  and  tracked 

The  half-worn  steps  of  hoary  time  back  far  as 

Sight  can  see  into  the  dimness  of  eternity, 

And  gazed  upon  the  naked  face  of  entity. 

Those  who  can  think  a  dream,  a  shadow  of  the  past  ? 

Not  such  was  his  hope — no  materialist  he  I 

His  was  the  firm  faith  of  simple  mind  distinct  from  sense. 

United  they,  not  one,  and  seen  and  witnessed  to 

As  I,  and  not  I,  in  knowing  clearly  one,  and  yet  in 

Correlated  contrast  as  distinctly  two. 

His  was  the  faith  of  spirit  human  and  divine. 

And,  disencumbered  once  of  mortal  flesh,  the  clear 

Soul  scans  those  wondrous  themes  of  thought  and  love 

Which  are  '*  the  science  and  the  soul"  of  all  the  ages. 

Great  Hamilton  is  lost  to  science  and  to  man ! 

He  claimed  an  easy  empire  over  British  mind, 

And  transatlantic  enei^  obeyed  his  sway ; 

Even  continental  sages,  proud  of  their  native  soil, 

And  with  an  inborn  hate  and  scorn  of  Scottish  rule, 

Have  felt  and  owned  the  magic  of  his  sovereign  rod. 

His  mind  colossal,  and  enriched  with  lore  of  age», 

Rose  like  a  pyramid  above  the  herd  of  common 

Men.    Familiar  with  the  past  as  with  a  thing  of 

Yesterday,  he  lived  in  all  time,  and  in  the  dauntless 

Might  of  reason  read  the  alway  and  the  necessary. 

The  laws  of  all  being,  and  the  truths  that  ever  dwelt 

With  Qod  and  in  Qod,  ere  His  latent  power 

Awoke  to  summon  into  being  worlds  on  worlds. 

And  yet  how  modest  his  philosophy.    No  vain 

Pretence  to  know  the  infinite,  or  to  see  the  naked 

Absolute,  but  while  mind*s  eldest  energy  is 

Strung,  'tis  taught  the  finite  and  the  relative  alone 

Are  known,  that  all  beyond  is  mystery  and  faith. 

But  oh  t  the  enei^  of  this  great  soul  appals  me  I 

Necessity  might  nerve  him  to  endure  the  toil 

Of  climbing  to  his  class-room  ;^  but  the  heights  of  lofty 

Science  and  the  steep  ascent  that  leads  to  it,  what  could  lure  to 

But  the  love  of  speculation,  more  than  love  of  ease, 

And  all  seductive  luxuries  of  couch  or  table  ? 

A  quenchless  thirst  for  wisdom  such  as  the  clear  soul 

Only  feels  in  all  the  keenness  of  its  craving, 

And  such  as  no  praise  could  vitiate  nor  fame  seduce, 

Nor  even  the  threats  of  dread  paralysis  destroy. 

Ye  votaries  of  soft  and  silken  luxury, 

Approach  and  see  this  sight  'mong  men  so  rarely  seen, — 

Stretched  on  a  sofa — his  right  hand  in  a  sling, 

His  right  eye  in  a  shade— before  him  hung  a  tome 

^  Sir  William,  when  enfeebM  by  a  shock  of  pandysisy  was  every  day  helped  up 
•tain  to  hts  clafs-room. 
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Of  ages,  he  plies  his  midnight  ta^k  with  ceaseless 
Energy,  not  miinspired,  and  half-divine. 
By  this  ye  staled  performers  of  a  dull  routine, 
And  all  who,  save  in  the  simplicity  of  God's 
Own  truth,  he  taught,  rehuked,  and  show  in  your  high  walk 
That  moral  force  which  hore  him  to  the  pinnacle 
'         Of  science,  and  the  seat  of  philosophic  glory. 

Then  may  you  hope  to  make  like  life  and  thought  in 

Souls  oppressed  hy  sense,  as  set  the  keenest  spirits 

Of  the  Logic  Class  on  edge,  and  urged  them  on  to  oonqaest^ 

Then  only  hope  to  kindle  and  to  blow  the  flame  of 

Heaven's  own  love  in  man, — and,  by  a  sympathy 

That  is  divine,  create  a  thirst  for  wisdom 

Such  as  proud  philosophy  can  never  know, 

Nor  science  in  her  highest  flight  can  moUnt  her  way  to. 

Oh  !  for  another  man  to  finish  what  our  great 

Philosopher  began,  to  carry  science  forward 

To  perfection,  and  to  bear  aloft  the  fallen  banner 

Of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  afresh  unforl 

Its  many  colours  and  its  dye,  that  will  endure 

The  battle  and  the  breeze,  when  other  flags  of  patchwork 

And  of  tawdry  glory  fall — torn  by  the  foe, 

Tossed  like  an  ovil  genius  by  the  angry  winds, 

And  rotting  in  the  watery  deluge  of  the  skies ; 

Does  not  the  fire  of  Hamilton's  philosophy 

Slumber  unstirred  in  many  a  soul — yea,  bum 

With  more  than  honoured  brightness,  and  await  the 

Fuse  of  time  or  place  to  burst  into  a  blaze,  that  will 

Eclipse  the  mellowing  lure  of  false  philosophy, 

And  send  its  shortening  shadow  to  the  shades  ? 
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RevUed  English  Versim  qfthe  Holy  Scriptures,    Br  the  AmeriOE^  Bible 
Union.    Pftrt  I.^  Reprintdd.    Trubner  and  Co.,  Londofi. 

SoMB  of  our  greatest  pleasures  have  been  lately  connected  with  the  reprint, 
in  this  country,  of  American  biblical  and  theological  works. 

We  have  not  scrupled  to  express^  however,  our  occasional  disappointment 
with  this  dasd  of  puolic^tions. 

In  some  inspects  thl^  work  is  calculated  to  be  very  usefuL  The  tlotes  are 
new, — that  is,  they  contain  the  ktest  German  exegetical  views.  Our  ac- 
quaintance, Ewald,  is  actually  gutted. 

We  had  ourselves  revelled  on  his  ^'  Die  Poetirchen  Buober  ded  Alton 
Bunder/'  with  aU  the  stolen  ei^oyment  of  bread  eaten  in  secret^  as  we 
thought  Our  feiast  ti^&s  qualified,  as  all  enjoyment  is  apt  to  be^  with  now 
and  then  a  sigh.    Be<^ti86, — 

''  Here  learning  buried  once,  and  then  beguiled. 
Looked  dark,  aa  ignorance,  as  frenay  wild." 
And  while  we  ei^oyed  the  feast  at  Ewaldli  Well-^read  table,  we  never 
were  without  fears  that  a  ruffle  might  be  torn  or  a  periwig  spoil^i. 

Whena  revised  English  version,  on  this  hopeful  foundation,  was  dtteM^t^ 
we  cotifins  we  had  our  fears.    We  remembered  Dr  Geddee  and  his  ihemo^ 
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rable  version ;  Bellamy,  and  his ;  and  how  both  were  demolished  by  th» 
scholars  of  England, 

We  do  not  represent  the  scholars  of  Scotland,  who,  despite  of  slAnder,  are, 
we  hope  and  believe,  no  inglorious  throng^.  Bat  we  most  earnestlr  protest 
against  the  iext  of  this  improved  verrnn  of  the  Soripturcs.  Oil?  teaders  mnai 
understand  that  it  is  an  attempted  version  of  Job. 

We  shall  not  qaote  Hebriw  ParaUOs^  but  while  we  tmst  to  be  able  !• 
read  the  original  as  glibly  as  the  improver,  we  request  attention  to  this  /»• 
raUel  between  the  new  version  and  that  of  the  translator  of  King  James'Sf 
who  wag  their  English  tongues  so  bravely. 

Chap.  III. 
King  James  M  Version,  Revised  Version. 

3.  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  8.  Perish  the  day  wherein  I  waa 
was  bom,  and  the  night  in  which  it  bom ;  and  the  m'ght  whidi  said,  a 
was  said.  There  is  a  man-child  con-      man-^chlld  is  conceived. 

ceived. 

4.  Let  that  day  be  darkness;  let  4.  T^t  day  let  it  be  darkness; 
not  God  regard  it  mm  above,  neither  let  not  God  horn  above  seek  fit  tt^ 
kt  the  light  shine  upon  it.  nor  light  shine  upon  it 

5.  Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  5,  Let  darkness  and  death-shade 
of  death  stain  it ;  let  a  doud  dweU  reeiaim  it ;  let  clouds  rest  upon  it ; 
upon  it ;  let  the  blackness  of  the  day  let  darkenings  of  the  day  affright  it. 
terrify  it. 

6.  ^«  ^  that  night,  ileT  darkness  9.  That  nighty  i\nekddrkxiemwnM» 
seize  upon  it ;  let  it  not  be  joined  upon  it ;  let  it  not  rejoice  among  the 
unto  the  davs  of  the  year;  let  U  not  days  of  the  year,  nor  eome  into  the 
come  into  the  number  of  the  months,  days  of  the  months. 

Why,  this  is  the  bravest  fooling !  Every  word  of  the  new  tr^msUition  is 
according  to  the  Hebrew. 

But  in  what  sense  is  the  version  to  improved  one  ?  The  elder  gentlemen 
meant  to  speak  English  in  the  **  ears'*  of  all  "  their  "countrymen,"  net  io 
address  tham  in  the  Israelitish  ton^e  or  idiom.  No  doubt  the  old  and  neW 
version-makers  understood  the  original  perfictly  and  equally  well,  as  regarded 
the  unimportant  difference  between  their  way  of  expressing  themselves. 

But  the  new  version  is  in  these  respects  not  translations  at  ally  btit  A 
schooUboy,  or  class-room,  version. 

We  must  be  just,  however.  The  student  ma^  be  (nunensely  advantitfjed 
by  this  new  version^  who  consults  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  New  natural kii* 
tory^  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  our  admirable  translators;  ne0 
Arablsms,  which  to  them  were  unknown ;  new  travels,  which  have  shed  a 
flood  of  day  over  Oriental  customs. 

But  let  not  the  new  translators  compete  with  the  old  in  power  or  felicity 
of  lan^^uage.  with  a  standard  which  has  absolutely  fixed  the  grammatical 
and  idiomatic  properties  of  the  English  vernacular. 


Scottish  Episcopal  Romanism^  or  Popery  without  a  Pope;  in  reply  to  Bishc^ 
Wordsworth's  recent  Lectures  on  the  ^^  Theory  and  Practice  of  Chri&tiati' 
Unity,'*  with  a  copious  Appendix  on  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Hibbs,  M .A.,  Minister  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  Congregation,  Circus  Place.    Edinburgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 

The  titular  ^'  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  Sec.,'*  Dr  Wordsworth,  as  many  of  our 
readers  must  be  aware,  recently  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  Edinbuij^h^ 
expounding  his  notions  of  Christian  unity,  which,  as  we  apprehended,  in- 
Tolved  an  assertion  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Episcopal  form  of  diurth-go- 
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▼ernment,  and  a  denial  of  ecclesiastical  status  or  authority  to  any  other  body 
of  ChristianB  than  that  to  which  the  reverend  lecturer  belongs.  We  doubt 
Dot  that  Dr  Wordsworth  is  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  he 
regards  with  feelings  of  melancholy  the  awful  condition  of  Presbyterian 
Scotland.  But  he  has  met  with  an  able  and  zealous  antagonist  in  the  Rey. 
Mr  Hibbs.  Step  by  step  he  has  met  Dr  Wordsworth,  has  exposed  the 
finllacy  of  his  reasonings,  and  boldly  avows, — in  opposition  to  the  latter, — 
that  Scripture  alone,  and  not  tradition,  is  the  standard  to  which  appeal 
should  be  made  in  all  such  matters.  Mr  Hibbs  reasons  clearly,  and  supports 
his  declarations  by  appealing  to  the  statements  of  not  a  few  eminent  and 
pious  luminaries  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  any  one  of  whom 
outweighs  by  far, — alike  as  to  intellect  and  Christian  charity, — the  titular 
bishop  with  whom  he  has  entered  into  the  lists.  Not  satined  with  thus 
encountering  the  champion  who  presented  himself  on  the  opposite  side,  Mr 
Hibbs,  in  his  appendix,  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  unfolds 
the  dogmatic  presumption,  and,  in  some  respects,  semi-Romish  pretensions, 
of  not  a  few  of  the  more  high-flying  partisans  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church.    The  pamphlet  b  seasonable  at  the  present  conjuncture. 


The  Leisure  Hour.    June.    London  Tract  Society. 
7!^  Sunday  at  Home.    June.    London  Tract  Society. 

Thb  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  but  the  character  of  his  teaching  is  ques- 
tionable. There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
Mading  was  so  general  among  tne  lower  classes,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  that  their  weekly  pennyworth  of  literature  has  become  an  indispensable 
luxury,  and  would  not  be  dispensed  with,  any  more  than  their  tobacco,  by 
most  of  our  artisans.  The  peculiar  features  of  the  current  serial  publica- 
tions so  laigely  consumed,  are  chiefly  exciting  fictions,  not  so  much  written 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  moral,  as  of  ministering  to  a  prurient  and 
heated  imagination,  ^very  chapter  contains  some  outrageous  concurrence 
of  improbaole  events, — there  is  little  quietness  or  natural  feeling  in  the  de- 
lineations of  the  various  characters  who  form  the  dramatis  pereorup^ — in  fiict, 
the  principal  actors  in  these  cheap  fictions  are  deformities  of  hnmanity, 
wrhuSti  cannot  fail  to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the  reader.  It  is  with  much 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  perceive  these  excellent  weekly  publications 
issued  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society-— the  Leisure  Hour  and  the  Sunday 
at  Home — rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  while 
the  letterpress  is  unexceptionable.     We  cordially  wish  them  every  suoceas. 
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PressntaMon, — The  Queen  has  pre-  MacLaurin  was  ordained  on  Thursday, 

eented  the  Rev.  John  Adam  Macfarfane  the   10th  instant,  to  the  charge  of  St 

to  the  church  and  parish  of  Kinloch-  Luke^s  Church,  Young  Street 

bervie,  in  the  presbytery  of  Tongue,  Auektergawsn  Ordination^  OnThnrs- 

and  eounty  of  Sutherland,  vacant  by  day,  the  10th  current,  the  Presbyteiy  of 

the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  CUrke.  Dunkeld,  met  at  the  parish  chiveh  at 

Presentation. — We  understand  that  this  place  for  the  induction  of  Uie  Rev. 

the  Rev.  William  Law,    Minister  of  Mr  Landale,  as  Minister  of  the  pariah. 

Aaldfield  Chapel,  in  the  presbytery  of  8t   David's   Churchy   Dundee, — The 

Paisley,  has  been  present^  by  the  Pa-  Rev.  Adam  Ritchie,  Dumfries,  has  been 

iron  to  the  ehurch  and  parish  of  Kil-  selected  by  the  congregation  of  St  I^ 

malcohn,  in  the  presbytery  of  Greenock  vid's,  Dundee^  for  recommendation  to 

and  county  of  Renfrew.  the  Town  Council  to  fill  that  charge. 

JSi  Luke's  Church. —The  Rev.  Mr 
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BOTHWELL,— A  POEM.^ 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  anything  referring  to  the  unhappy  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots^  and  her  stormy  reign^  should  be  treated  of^  whether  in 
prose  or  poetry,  history  or  fiction,  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  partia- 
lity and  partizanship.  There  were  so  many  elements  of  strife  waging  fierce 
war  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  period,  that  it  is  little  wonder  no 
man  could  then  see  clearly  enough  to  be  able  to  give  any  yery  distinct  ac- 
count of  events  that  hurried  on  with  such  amazing  rapidity  of  occurrence 
as  scarcely  to  afford  breathing  space  between  one  incident  of  absorbing 
interest  and  another ;  there  is  so  much  that  is  obscure,  doubtful,  and  un- 
authenticated  in  the  records  of  the  time, — and  they  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  traditionally  by  the  adherents  of  such  antagonistic  factions, 
who  of  course  saw  and  judged  everything  from  their  own  point  of  view,  as 
at  this  day  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  come  to  anything  like  an 
accurate  judgment  either  of  the  true  motives,  or  positive  actions  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  stem  and  terrible  drama  which  was  then  enacted 
in  the  arena  of  Scottish  history.  Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  but  natural 
to  suppose  that  every  man's  political  bias  will  give  its  own  colouring  to 
the  events  of  Mary's  reign,  and  that  what  to  one  person  may  appear  the 
most  damning  proofs  of  her  levity,  deceitfulness,  and  guilt,  may  seem  to 
another  the  clearest  evidence  of  her  purity,  fidelity,  and  innocence. 
Having  lived  afler  the  most  straitest  manner  of  the  party,  a  Tory  all  his 
days,  we  were  quite  prepared  to  find  the  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
in  any  question  between  the  monarch  and  the  people,  ranked  on  the  side 
of  the  crown  ; — a  poet,  and  a  gentleman,  we  equally  expected  that  all 
the  chivalrous  sensiDilities  of  his  nature,  and  all  the  generous  sentiments 

^  BolliwelV— A  Poem.   By  Willitm  Edmondstoiine  Ay  tonn.  WilUwa  Bl«ckwoad 
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which  a  liberal  education  inspires,  should  be  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
beauty  and  misfortune, — and  a  churchman  in  his  politital,  if  not  in  his 
theological  belief,  we  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  would 
shew  little  favour  to  the  men  whose  religious  zeal,  sweeping  all  before 
it,  uprooted  from  its  foundations  the  stately  edifice  of  the  state  church, 
and  crushed  beneath  its  ruins  that  ecclesiastical  power,  which  had  been 
80  potent  an  agent  in  the  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
feudal  lords  at  home,  and  the  sway  of  foreign  courts  abroad.  AH  these 
expectations  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  work  before  us. 
Having  chosen  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
as  the  exponent  of  his  view  of  the  events  of  her  life  and  reign,  we  find 
Professor  Aytoun  acting  as  a  special  pleader  in  her  cause,  turning  every  in- 
cident to  her  advantage,  refuting  or  denying  every  allegation  made  against 
her,  defending  her  conduct  and  character  against  all  comers,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  casting  proportionate  obloquy  and  discredit  on  all  that  were 
opposed  to  her.  In  this  there  is  nothing  unfair, — nothing  which  does 
not  naturally  flow  from  the  political  creed  in  which  he  has  grown  up, — 
nothing,  in  fact,  itt  which  we  cannot  sympathise,  although  we  do  not 
agree,  for  as  we  have  alread}'  stated,  the  period  of  history  of  which  he 
treats  is  involved  in  such  wild  confusion,  and  borne  testimony  to  by  such 
conflicting  evidence^  that  every  one  is  entitled  to  draw  his  own  inferences 
upon  it,  and  judge  as  feeling,  rather  than  facts,  decides.  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  pass  sentence  on  Mary.  Whether  she  were  innocent 
or  guilty  can  never  be  known,  until  she  stands  before  the  unerring  Judge 
from  whom  nothing  is  hid ;  and  without  pausing  to  enquire,  whether, 
educated  in  the  school  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  murder  of  a  husband 
who  had  become  distasteful  to  her,  was  likely  to  be  regarded  by  her  as 
a  very  enormous  crime ;  or  whether  it  were  probable  so  bigoted  a  Papist 
might  not  consider  either  the  death  of  a  husband,  or  the  betrayal  of  the 
liberties  of  her  country,  as  meritorious  acts  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Papal  power, — we  shall  simply  state  that  we  have  never  deemed  her  either 
80  vilely  foul,  nor  so  spotlessly  fair,  as  her  bigoted  enemies  and  indiscreet 
friends  would  make  her  out  to  be.  The  known  facts  for  and  against  her 
are  pretty  equally  balanced,  and  considering  not  only  that  she  was  a 
.frail  and  falhble  mortal,  exposed  to  evil  influences  and  sore  temptations^ 
but  a  very  young  and  unfriended  woman,  thrown  in  a  rude  age  upon 
troublous  times,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  uncharitable  to  sup- 
pose it  possible,  that  she  may  have  been  betrayed  into  acts,  for  which, 
however  unjustifiable,  she  was  scarcely  morally  responsible. 

Her  own  letters  to  Bothwell  give  too  much  cause  for  suspicion  that 
8he  was  not  wholly  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  Damley, — her  subscription  to 
the  Treaty  of  Bayonne  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  she  was  prepared 
to  go  to  any  extremity  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  faith ; 
but  to  judge  dispassionately  of  the  true  measure  of  blame  attachable  to 
her  on  these  counts  in  the  indictment  drawn  up  against  her  by  various 
historians,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mmd  the  training  she  had  received 
in  the  most  infamous  court  in  the  world,  her  unaflected  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  religion  she  professed,  and  her  entire  subjection  to  the  die 
tate8  of  her  maternal  uncle8f  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,— ctrcumstanoss 
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which,  if  they  do  not  excuse,  at  least  extenuate  her  errors.  That  she 
was  self-willed,  intriguing,  imprudent,  and  rash,  we  helieve  her  most 
ardent  admirers  will  not  deny, — ^that  she  was  sorely  tried,  much  pro- 
voked, ill-used,  and  most  unfortunate  in  her  councillors,  her  worst  ene- 
mies cannot  dispute ;  and  all  this  allowed,  we  think  the  fair  deduction 
to  be  made  is,  that  she  was  a  character  of  mixed  good  and  evil,  in  whom 
the  times  on  which  she  was  cast,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  made  the  evil,  if  not  the  predominant,  at  least  the 
more  conspicuous  portion.  The  author  of  "  Both  well"  informs  us  in  the 
short  preface  to  the  poem,  that  "  he  has  not  deviated  from  what  he  con- 
aiders  to  be  the  historical  truth"  in  his  development  of  the  story  he 
relates.  Many  of  its  readers  may  think  with  ourselves,  that  he  has 
looked  at  '*  historical  truth"  through  the  medium  of  romantic  sentiment, 
but  we  are  here  not  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  facts,  but  to  judge  of 
the  excellence  of  his  poetry,  a  much  more  genial  task,  and  one  to  which 
we  come  with  unfeigned  satisfaction. 

The  title  of  the  poem  at  once  indicates  its  subject.  It  is  written  in 
the  form  of  a  monologue,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  narration 
of  the  events  of  Mary's  reign,  in  as  far  as  Both  well  was  connected  with 
them,  uttered  by  him  at  different  intervals  in  his  dungeon  of  Malmoe. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  conception  of  the  work, — few  things 
could  be  more  masterly  than  its  execution.  With  the  wonderful  skill 
which  none  but  the  hand  of  a  perfect  artist  can  display,  the  opening 
stanzas  of  the  poem,  so  vividly  pourtray  not  only  the  situation,  but  the 
character  of  the  wretched  captive,  whose  history  the  reader  is  about  to 
peruse,  that  from  the  first  moment  he  finds  his  attention  rivetted  and 
his  interest  engaged,  and,  neither  relaxing  for  a  moment,  it  is  not  till  in 
breathless  admiration  he  arrives  at  the  closing  strophe,  that  he  can  pause 
to  wonder  over  the  marvellous  power  which  has  so  entranced  him,  as  to 
subdue  prejudice,  control  reason,  and  force  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  to 
believe  that  Mary  was  wise  and  pure,  and  Both  well  not  altogether  a 
villain.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  thing  more  felicitously  conceived 
than  this  opening  of  the  poem,  so  graphically  descriptive  as  it  is  of  the 
wild,  rude  scenes  amongst  which  the  unhappy  Both  well  languished  out 
his  miserable  existence,  and  of  the  fierce  and  unhallowed  passions  with 
which  his  misfortunes  had  filled  his  breast  Of  this  we  shall  allow  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  by  quoting  the  whole  of  the  passage  : — 

'^  Cold— cold !    The  wind  howk  fierce  without ; 

It  drives  the  sleet  and  snow ; 
With  thundering  hurl,  the  angry  sea 

Smitet  oo  the  crags  below. 
Each  wave  that  leaps  against  the  rock 

Makes  this  old  prison  reel — 
God !  cast  it  down  upon  my  head. 

And  let  me  cease  to  feel ! 
Cold— cold !    The  brands  are  bummg  out, 

The  dying  embers  wane ; 
The  drops  rail  plashing  from  the  roof, 

Like  slow  and  sullen  lain. 
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CoM—cold !     And  yet  the  villain  kernes 

Who  keep  me  fettered  here. 
Are  feasting  in  the  hall  above, 

And  holding  Christmas  cheer. 
When  the  wind  pauses  for  its  breath, 

1  hear  their  idiot  bray. 
The  laugh,  the  shout,  the  stamping  feet. 

The  song  and  roundelay. 
They  pass  the  jest,  they  qua£F  the  cup. 

The  Yule-log  sparkles  brave. 
They  riot  o'er  my  dungeon  vault 

As  though  it  were  mv  grave. 
Ay,  howl  affain,  thou  bitter  wind. 

Roar  louder  yet,  thou  sea ! 
And  drown  the  gusts  of  brutal  mirth 

That  mock  and  madden  me ! 
Ho,  ho !  the  Eagle  of  the  North 

Has  stooped  upon  the  main ! 
Scream  on,  O  eagle,  in  thy  flight. 

Through  blast  and  hurricane — 
And,  when  thou  meetest  on  thy  way 

The  black  and  plunging  bark. 
Where  those  who  pilot  by  the  stars 

Stand  quaking  in  the  dark, 
Down  with  thv  pinion  on  the  mast, 

Scream  louder  in  the  air. 
And  stifle  in  the  wallowing  sea 

The  shrieks  of  their  despair ! 
Be  my  avenger  on  this  night. 

When  all,  save  I,  am  free ; 
Why  should  I  care  for  mortal  man. 

When  men  care  nought  for  me  ? 
Care  nought  ?    They  loathe  me,  one  and  all. 

Else  why  should  I  be  here- 
in starving  in  a  foreign  cell, 

A  Scottish  prince  and  p€«r?'* 

In  fine  contrast  to  this  outburst  of  hatred  and  rage,  are  the  beautiful 
lines  in  which,  having  gradually  soflened  at  her  remembrance,  he  des> 
cribes  his  first  impresdons  of.  Mary,  and  declares  with  what  paanonate 
Underness  he  loved  her :— * 

^'  I  see  her,  as  in  bygone  days, 

A  widow,  yet  a  child, 
Within  the  fields  of  suntiy  France, 

When  heaven  and  fortune  smil^. 
The  violets  grew  beneath  her  feet, 

The  lilies  budded  lair, 
All  that  is  beautiful  and  bright 

Was  ^thered  round  her  there. 
O  loveher  than  the  fairest  flower 

That  ever  bloomed  on  green. 
Was  she,  the  lily  of  the  land. 

That  young  and  spotless  Queen ! 
The  sweet,  sweet  sinile  upon  her  lips, 

Her  eyes  so  kind  and  dear, 
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The  magio  of  her  gentle' voice, 

That  even  now  1  hear  1 
And  nohles  knelt^  and  prinoes  bent 

Before  her  as  die  came ; 
A  Queen  by  gift  of  natare  she^ 

More  than  a  Queen  in  name. 
£ven  I,  a  rugged  border  lord, 

Unused  to  courtly  ways. 
Whose  tongue  was  never  tutored  yet 

To  lisp  in  polished  phrase ; 
I,  who  would  rather  on  the  heath 

Confront  a  feudal  foe, 
Than  linger  in  a  royal  hall 

Where  lackeys  come  and  go— 
I  who  had  seldom  bent  the  luiee 

At  mass,  or  jei  at  prayer. 
Bowed  down  in  homage  at  her  feet, 

And  paid  my  worsmp  there  1** 

, '  This  is  genuine  poetry,  and  proves  that  though  perhfips  excelling  in 
the  bold  and  dashing  style,  the  muse  of  Professor  Aytoun  can  touc^ 
with  beauty  every  chord  of  the  poetic  lyre.  The  next  passage  we  select 
for  quotation,  with  a  short  break  between,  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
tender  strain,  suddenly,  but  naturally  changed  to  an  impetuous  outburst 
of  indignant  vituperation  against  the  Regent  Murray ;  the  transition  ii 
remarkably  striking,  and  produces  a  fine  dramatic  effect,  although  we  can 
by  no  means  endorse  the  judgment  it  contains  on  that  great  man  and 
.  wise  prince : — 

'*  I  worshipped ;  and  as  pure  a  heart 

To  her,  I  swear,  was  mine, 
As  ever  breathed  a  truthful  vow 

Before  Saint  iMary^s  shrine : 
I  thought  of  her,  as  of  a  star 

Within  the  heavens  above, 
That  such  as  I  might  gaze  u|)on. 

But  never  dare  to  love. 
I  swore  to  her  that  day  my  troth. 

As  belted  earl  and  knight. 
That  I  would  still  defend  her  tlm>ne| 

And  aye  protect  her  right. 
Well ;  who  dare  call  me  traitor  now  ? 

My  feith  1  never  sold ; 
These  fingers  never  felt  the  touch 

Of  En^and's  profiered  gold. 
Free  from  one  damning  guilt  at  least 

My  soul  has  ever  been ; 
1  did  not  sell  my  oountrv's  rights, 

Nor  fawn  on  England's  Queen ! 
Why  stand'st  thou  ever  at  my  head  ? 

False  devil,  hence  I  say ! 
And  seek  fer  traitors,  black  as  hell, 

'Mongst  those  who  preach  and  pray ! 
Get  tbee  acroes  the  howling  seas. 

And  bend  o*er  Murray's  bed, 
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For  there  the  falsest  rillaiii  lies 

That  eyer  Scotland  hred. 
False  to  his  &itb,  a  wedded  priest ; 

Still  falser  to  the  Crown ; 
False  to  the  blood,  that  in  his  Teins 

Made  bastardy  renown ; 
False  to  his  sister,  whom  he  swore 

To  guard  and  diield  from  harm  ; 
The  head  of  many  a  felon  plot, 

But  never  once  the  arm ! 
What  tie  so  holy  that  his  hand 

Hath  snapped  it  not  in  twain  ? 
What  oath  so  sacred  bat  he  broke 

For  selfish  end  or  gain  ? 
A  verier  knave  ne'er  stepped  the  earth 

Since  this  wide  world  began  ; 
And  yet — he  bandies  texts  with  Knox^ 

And  walks  a  pious  man  !'* 

After  this  follows  a  clear  and  succinct  detail  of  the  events  of  Mary's 
'marriage,  of  the  broils  of  the  discontented  nol>le8,  and  of  the  baseness  of 
Damley,  ending  in  the  outrage  committed  on  the  queen  by  the  murder 
of  Rizzio  in  her  presence.  The  description  of  this  terrible  scene  is  the 
weakest  passage  in  the  poem, — the  iteration  of  "  help  ?  help  !  help  V 
**  spare  him  !  spare  him  !  spare  him  !"  is  both  inelegant  and  ineffective, 
.and  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  being  used  to  help  out  the  lines,  as 
to  render  the  whole  passage  feeble  and  disjointed.  Amidst  so  many 
beauties  it  seems  almost  invidious  to  cavil  at  so  slight  a  fault,  but  Mr 
Aytoun  has  himself  taught  us  by  the  exhaustless  display  of  riches  he 
has  placed  before  us,  not  willingly  to  receive  any  thing  less  than  first 
rate  from  his  hand,  and  he  must  bear  the  penalty  of  censure,  when  by 
carelessness  he  deviates  from  the  excellence  he  has  made  us  expect.  We 
observe  that  he  spells  the  name  of  Mary's  secretary  Riccio, — this,  we 
think,  a  mistake,  as  the  universally  received  method  of  writing  it  is  with 
the  double  z,  instead  of  the  double  c,  and  because  the  Italian  pronuncia* 
tion  of  cfo  makes  it  only  one  syllable,  which  would  make  the  measure 
incomplete. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  touches  of  this  poem  is  the  blending  together 
in  the  character  of  the  hero  the  elements  of  the  vain,  imperious,  ambiti- 
ous, and  unscrupulous  villain,  with  the  regretful  tenderness  of  a  lover 
who  has  destroyed  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  the  maddening  anguish 
of  conscious  disgrace  in  a  man  educated  in  sentiments  of  honour.  The 
contention  of  these  feelings,  and  the  fine  antithesis  occasioned  by  their 
sudden  alternations,  produce  effects  which  belong  to  the  highest  regions 
of  poetic  excellence,— and  not  inferior  to  these  in  power,  is  that  created 
by  the  melancholy  wail,  which  ever  and  anon  mingles  with  the  tale, 
and  reveals  the  lowest  depth  of  the  captive's  misery,  in  the  contrast 
which  his  actual  state  presents  to  that  to  which  memory  clings  with  the 
pertinacity  of  despair.  Perhaps  there  is  no  finer  specimen  of  this  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  poem  than  the  following  exquisite  passage  with  which 
the  first  pai't  closes : — 
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^*  Ah  me !  and  this  is  Christmas  eye ; 

And  here  alone  I  lie, 
With  nothing  save  my  own  wild  thoughts 

For  hitter  company ! 
My  own  wild  thoughts,  that  will  not  pass, 

Howe'er  I  hid  tlum  go — 
My  torture^  yet  the  ovSj  friends 

That  visit  mo  below. 
Full  many  a  hearth  is  dedced  to-night 

To  hail  the  hleesed  mom. 
On  whioh,  in  ages  long  ago. 

The  Saviour  child  was  Dom-— 
The  churches  all  are  wreathed  with  green. 

The  altars  set  with  flowen^ 
And  happy  lowly  hearts  wait  on 

And  count  the  passing  hours ; 
Until  the  midnight  chimes  proclaim 

The  hallowed  seasoa  come, 
When  Heaven's  broad  gates  are  opened  wide, 

And  Hellas  loud  roar  is  dumb. 
Then  myriad  voices  in  acclaim 

The  song,  of  homage  yield, 
That  once  from  angels*  lips  was  heard 

By  shepherds  in  the  field. 
Stilled  fcMT  a  time  are  angry  thoughts, 

The  hearts  of  men  are  mild ; 
The  father  with  a  holier  thrill 

Bends  o*er  his  slumbering  child ; 
New  is  the  kiss  the  husband  gives 

Unto  his  wedded  vriSt, 
For  earthly  love,  when  blest  by  Heaven, 

Ends  not  with  earthly  Itfe ; 
And,  fountain-like,  o'er  all  the  world, 

IVhere  Christ's  dear  name  is  known, 
Leap  up  the  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise 

Toward  the  eternal  tnrone. 
But  I^  a  slave  in  bondage  here. 

Racked — ^tom  bv  mM.  despair-— 
How  can  I  falter  forth  the  words 

Of  praise  or  yet  of  prayer  ? 
Men  drove  me  m>m  tnem,  as  a  wolf 

From  mountain-folds  is  driven, 
'  And  what  I  could  not  win  on  eaiih 

How  dare  I  seek  from  Heaven  ? 
Ay,  howl  asain,  thou  winter  wind — 

Roar  louder  yet,  thou  sea ! 
For  nothing  else  can  stun  the  thoughts 

That  rise  to  madden  me  i" 

Part  second  opens  in  the  same  sad  Btrain>  memory  bearing  the  captive 
back  to  the 

^'boniwbnes    , 
Where  the  first  primrose  blows, 
And  shrinking  tufts  of  velvet 
Rise  from  the  melting  snows;" 
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and  making  him  ask  with  a  natuml  touch  of  feeling  "  who  owns  thee 
now  fair  Hermitage,"  &c.  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  very  fine,  but 
as  our  extracts  must  he  limited,  we  pass  it  by  to  make  way  for  the 
beautiful  lines  descriptive  of  an  invalid's  feelings  on  the  return  of  health, 
and  of  a  lover's  joy  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  his  mistress : — 

"  But  O,  that  day,  when  first  I  rose, 

A  cripple,  from  my  lair — 
Threw  wide  the  casement,  breathed  my  fill 

Of  fresh  and  wholesome  air — 
Drank  in  new  life,  and  felt  once  more 

The  pulse's  stirring  play — 
O,  madly  in  my  heart  is  writ 

The  record  of  that  day ! 
I  thought  to  hear  the  gorcock  crow. 

Or  ouzel  wliistle  shrill, 
When,  lo !  a  gallant  company 

Came  riding  up  the  hill. 
No  banner  was  displayed  on  high, 

No  sign  of  Far  was  seen, 
No  armed  band,  with  spear  and  brand, 

Encompassed  Scotland's  Queen. 
She  came,  on  gentle  errand  bound— 

The  bounteous  and  the  free^ — 
She  came  to  cheer  her  wounded  knight, 

She  came  to  smile  on  me.** 

Professor  Aytoun  seems  to  take  a  different  view  from  the  generality 
of  historians  of  Mary's  ill-advised  visit  to  Hermitage,  and  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  he  has  turned  his  own  way  of  regarding  the  incident  to 
great  advantage  in  the  construction  of  his  poem ; — his  having  made 
Murray  her  companion  on  the  occasion,  is  an  historical  inaccuracy  which 
we  think  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  as  it  adds  nothing  either  to  the 
effect,  or  development  of  the  story.  After  recounting  the  details  of  this 
visits  and  the  hopes  it  awakened  in  his  ambitious  soul,  the  rest  of  the  second 
part  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  hatching  of  the  plot  against  the  king's 
life,  already  determined  upon  by  Bothwell,  and  more  than  countenanced 
by  others,  who  worked  upon  his  vain-glorious  temper  to  accomplish  their 
own  purposes^— and  ends  by  the  relation  of  a  dream,  or  rather  the  horrid 
night-mare  conjured  up  by  an  evil  conscience,  in  which  the  author  seemi 
to  have  concentrated  his  power,  to  thrill  the  soul  of  the  reader  with 
horror : — 

^^  'Tis  strange  what  freaks  the  fismcy  plays, 
When  sense  is  shut  by  sleep ; 
How  a  vague  horror  thnlls  the  frame. 

And  awful  sounds  and  deep 
Boom  on  the  ear,  as  if  the  earth 

Moaned  in  her  centeed  caves 
Beneath  the  weight  of  buried  men. 

And  stirred  them  in  their  graves ! 
That  night,  as  on  my  bed  I  lay. 

The  terror  passed  on  me ; 
It  wrung  my  heart,  it  froze  my  blood, 
It  forced  my  eyes  to  see 
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Tlie  spectral  fire  npon  (ho  hearth, 

The  arras'  stiffened  fold, 
The  gaunt,  mute  figures  on  its  weh, 

In  tarnished  silk  and  gold,-^ 
All  there — ^no  motion — but  a  step 

Was  creaking  on  the  stair ; 
It  made  me  pant,  it  made  me  ga^-* 

Who  was  it  sought  me  there  ? 
I  saw  my  swoi-d  beside  the  bed, 

I  could  not  stretch  my  arm— 
I  could  not  stir,  1  could  not  cry, 

I  lay  beneath  a  charm. 
The  door  swung  slowly  on  its  hinge, 

And  in  a  figure  come. 
In  fiirm  and  face  like  Lethington, 

Most  like,  yet  not  the  same. 
Those  were  lijs  eyes  that  glared  on  mine, 

But  in  them  was  a  ^leam 
That  burned  like  fire  into  my  brain ; 

I  felt  them  in  my  dream. 
And  thus  he  spoke,  in  Maitland*8  voioe. 

But  deeper  far  than  he : — 
*  Rise  up,  Lord  Bothwell,  from  thy  bed. 

Rise  up,  and  follow  me ! 

'^  I  rose,  but  not  as  men  arise 

At  hasty  call  or  loud  ; 
I  rose  as  rigid  as  a  corpse 

Swathed  in  its  burial-shroud. 
Spellbound  I  stood  upon  the  floor, 

Bereft  of  power  or  will. 
For  well  I  knew,  where'er  he  wout^ 

That  I  must  follow  still. 
Then  up  the  stair  he  led  the  way. 

By  winding  steps  and  steep. 
Out  to  the  topmost  battlement 

Of  old  Craigmillar's  keep. 
The  moon  was  down,  but  myriad  stars 

Were  sparkling  in  the  sky — 

^  Behold  1'  he  said^  and  raised  his  hand — 

They  seemed  to  wane  and  die. 
Then  m>m  out  the  firmament^ 

Deep  darkness  fell  around — 
Darkness,  and  horror  as  of  hell. 

And  aileDoe  moat  prafbond. 
No  wind,  no  manner,  breath,  nor  stir, 

Twaa  utter  blankness  all. 
As  though  the  fiuse  of  God  wen  hid. 

And  heaven  were  wrapped  in  pall. 

(^  ^  Behold  again  !*  the  deep  roioe  aaid^ 

And  Btraiffht  arose  a  spire 
Of  lurid,  red,  and  dismal  li^t, 
Between  me  and  the  mountain  height, 

A  peak  of  wavering  fire : 
Above  it  was  a  kii^ly  crown — 

Then  soanded  in  my  ear, 
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'  That  ffloriouB  prize  may  be  thine  own ! 
Nor  only  that,  out  honour,  power, 
Beauty,  and  love — a  roatchleas  dower — 

Dominion  fiEur  and  near ! 
All  these  await  thee,  if  thy  heart 

Is  tempered  like  thy  steel, 
Keen,  shaip,  and  strong,  and  prompt  to  strike — 

To  strike,  but  not  to  feel ! 
That  crown  was  won  by  valiant  Bruce, 

He  gained  it  by  the  blow 
That  on  the  slippery  altar-steps 

Laid  the  Rea  Comyn  low ; 
He  won  and  wore  it  as  a  king, 

And  thou  may*st  win  it  now  !* 

"  I  spoke  not,  but  he  heard  my  thought : — 

^Well  done,  thoa  dauntless  peer  1 
I  love  the  brave  and  ventrous  will 

That  knows  nor  ruth  nor  fear ! 
Come,  then,  I  swear,  by  yonder  fire^ 

An  oath  ne'er  broke  oy  me — 
That  thou  shalt  sit  in  Damley's  place 

When  Damley  dies  by  thee ! 
Away  that  pageant !' — Spire  and  crown 

Shut^  like  the  lightning's  leap ; 
But  overhead  a  meteor  came. 
Slow-moving,  tinging  with  its  flame 

The  murky  clouds  and  deep ; 
It  shed  a  glare  on  Arthur's  Beat, 

It  widened  like  a  sliield. 
And  burst,  in  thunder  and  m  fire. 

Above  the  Kirk-of- Field." 

The  third  part  is  occupied  with  a  narration  of  the  perpetration  of  the 
deed^  which  was  only  shadowed  forth  in  the  precedhng  portion  of  the 
poem.  It  is  dashed  off  with  all  the  vigour  and  vivid  colouring  we 
should  expect  from  the  author^  but  we  have  room  only  for  two  extracts, 
the  first  descriptive  of  Mary's  feelings  at  the  sight  of  two  newly  wedded 
lovers,  whose  budding  bliss  recalled  her  own  lost  happiness — the  other 
exhibiting  one  of  those  traits  of  nature  "  which  make  sJl  the  world  kin/ 
the  culprit  recalling  words  of  ghostly  counsel  disregarded  at  the  time, 
but  rising  in  judgment  against  him,  when  too  late  liiey  are  fo\ind  to  be 
true : — 

^*'  Yes,  when  she  looked  upon  the  pair 
So  fondly  placed  together  there. 
Loving  and  loved,  without  a  thought 
Beyond  their  present  bliss  and  joy, 
All  hope,  all  trust,  all  happiness, 

All  mith,  without  allov ; 
I  saw  her  strive  to  hide  her  tears — 
I  am  no  rentier  than  my  peers ; 
Nor  coula  L  in  the  general  case, 

Dif  ine  wny  women  weep  and  wail, 
But  gazing  on  Queen  Mary's  &ce, 
I  saw  the  cause,  and  could  not  fail. 
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She  thought  her  of  the  marriage-feftst 

When  Darnley  was  the  dioeen  ffroom, 
When,  trusting  to  his  vo«ra  and  iaith, 

She  gave  herself,  in  beauty's  bloom. 
When  she  was  radiant,  as  the  bride, 

And  he  was,  as  the  Iofbt.  gav ; 
Alas  I  there  rolled  an  awful  tide 

Between  that  time  and  this  to-day ! 
Short  interval ;  yet  where  was  he. 

The  partner  of  her  bed  and  throne, 
The  chief  of  aU  her  chivaliy  ?" 

*^  I  heard  a  sermon  long  ago. 
Wherein  the  preacher  strove  to  show 
That  guiltiness  in  high  or  low 

Hatii  the  like  touch  of  fear ; 
And  that  the  knight  who  sallies  forth. 
Bent  on  an  action  of  nnworth,  , 
Though  he  be  duke  or  belted  carl. 
Feels  the  same  tremor  as  the  churl 

Who  steals  his  neighbou/s  gear. 
I  held  his  words  for  idle  talk. 

And  cast  them  from  my  view ; 
But,  in  that  awfiil  miduight  walk, 

I  felt  the  man  spake  true." 

Part  fourth  describes  the  progress  Bothwell  makes  in  his  ambitious 
career,  his  hasty  trial,  the  wrath  of  the  people,  the  confederation  of  the 
nobles  and  bishops  to  raise  him  to  the  supreme  power  by  a  marriage  with 
Mary,  and  the  daring  scheme  to  carry  her  off  to  Dunbar  on  her  return 
from  Stirling,  all  of  which  is  told  with  the  dexterity  and  ease  peculiar 
to  a  master  of  versification,— 4)ut  there  are  no  pessagee  in  this  part  which 
appear  well  suited  for  quotation. 

'^Ascension  mom !  I  hear  the  bells 

Ring  from  the  village  Sbt  away : 
How  solemnly  that  music  tells 

The  mystic  story  of  the  day ! 
Fainter  and  fiunter  come  the  chimes, 

As  though  they  melted  into  air, 
Like  voices  of  the  ancient  times^ 

Like  wluspers  of  ascending  prayer 
So  sweet  and  gentle  sound  they  yet, 

That  I,  who  never  bend  the  knee, 
Can  listen  on,  and  half  foiget 

That  heaven  s  bright  door  is  shut  for  me. 
Yes,  universal  as  the  dew, 

Which  falls  alike  on  ficdd  and  fen. 
Comes  the  wide  summons  to  the  true, 

The  fiilse,  the  beet,  and  worst  of  men. 
Ring  on,  ye  bells !    Let  others  throng 

Mfore  the  blessed  rood  to  pray; 
Let  them  have  comfort  in  the  song 

That  celebrates  this  holy  day. 
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Ring  on  for  them  I     I  hear  you  well, 

But  cannot  lift  my  thouglits  on  high ; 
The  dreary  mists  tliat  rise  from  hell 

Come  thick  between  me  and  the  sky  !'* 

Could  any  one  read  this  melancholy  strain,  without  feeling  a  touch  of 
pity  in  his  soul  for  the  miserable  being  who  pours  it  forth  upon  the 
loathesome  air  of  his  solitary  cell,  while  listening  to  the  hallowed  sounds 
that  are  calling  all  mankind  but  himself  to  rejoice  in  the  free  offer  of 
mercy  made  by  an  ascended  Saviour.  We  can  scarcely  pardon  Professor 
Aytoun  for  forcing  us  to  compassionate  the  misery  of  such  an  unmiti- 
gated scoundrel  as  Both  well,  but  in  this  beautiful  passage  he  so  obliges 
us  to  recognise  our  common  humanity,  that  we  dare  not  withhold  our 
sympathy  even  from  such  a  villain  as  he.  Still  less  can  we  do  so  as  he 
pictures  himself  in  the  general  resurrection,  standing  with  all  his  base- 
ness upon  him,  front  to  front  with  his  peers,  and  with  the  father,  who 
had  bequeathed  to  him  the  honourable  name  he  had  covered  with  infamy. 
This  is  one  of  the  boldest,  and  most  original  conceptions  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  the  poem  as  a 
great  work.     We  give  the  entire  passage  : — 

. ''  O  wretch,  to  fashion  such  a  lie  ! 

O  slave,  to  ruin  one  so  fair ! 
O  false  to  faith  and  chivalry  ! 

O  villain,  well  may  I  despair ! 
Why  live  I  longer,  since  I  know 

That  prayer  and  penitence  are  vain  ; 
Since  hope  is  dead  for  me  below, 

And  hell  can  give  no  ghastlier  pain? 
Beneath  the  flags  that,  day  by  day, 

Return  dull  echoes  to  my  tread, 
A  grave  is  hollowed  in  the  clay ; 

It  waits  the  coming  of  the  dead : 
A  grave  apart,  a  grave  unknown, 

A  grave  of  solitude  and  shame, 
Whereon  shall  lie  no  sculptured  stone 

With  legend  of  a  warrior's  name. 
O  would  it  yawn  to  take  me  in, 

And  bind  me,  soul  and  body,  down  ! 
O  could  it  hide  me  and  my  sin. 

When  the  last  trumpet-blast  is  blown  ! 
O  might  one  guilty  form  remain 

Unsummoned  to  that  awful  crowd, 
When  all  the  chiefs  of  Bothwell's  strain 

Shall  rise  from  sepulchre  and  shroud ! 
How  could  I  meet  tneir  stony  stare — 

How  could  J  see  my  fiather's  fisice— 
I,  the  one  tainted  felon  there, 

The  foul  Iscariot  of  my  race  V 

The  sixth  part,  which  opens  with  the  first  of  the  extracts  just  given, 
relates  the  preparations  for  and  the  ultivnate  success  of  the  stratagem 
used  for  getting  the  queen 'into  his  power,  his  endeavour  to  ensnare  her 
into  acceptance  of  him  as  a  husband,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  fiunour 
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Band,  her  detection  of  his  artifice,  his  insolent  abandonment  of  uU  con- 
cealment of  his  ambitious  views,  her  despair^  and  silent  assent  to  his 
proposition,  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  the  consummation  of  all  his 
hopes  by  his  marriage  with  Mary,  finishing  off  with  these  lines,  the  last 
two  of  which  are  so  darkly  portentous  of  what  follows  in  part  sixth  : — 

"  All  was  accomplished.     By  my  side 
The  Queen  of  Scotland  knelt  a  bride 
In  face  of  Holy  Kirk,  her  hand 
Was  linked  with  mine  in  marriage  band  : 
Her  lips  pronounced  the  solemn  word, 
1  rose  her  husband  and  her  lord ! 

And  now  what  lacked  1  more  7 
Around  me  thronged  the  guests  to  pay, 
Their  duty  on  the  wedding-day, 
Proud  and  elate  I  smiled  on  all 
As  master  in  that  royal  hall. 
Scarce  had  i  spoke,  when  clashing  fell 

A  weapon  on  the  floor, 
I  trembled,  for  I  knew  it  well — 

The  sword  that  Darnley  wore." 

Like  the  part  immediately  preceding,  the  sixth  begins  with  a  strain 
of  vain  longing  for  the  simple  joys  of  a  lowly  state,  which  comes  with 
touching  effect  from  one  who  hfis  experienced  the  emptiness  of  worldly 
grandeur,  and  is  followed  hy  the  remorseful  confession  of  the  miseries 
that  cling  to  unhallowed  ambition,  even  in  the  fullest  bloom  of  its  pros- 
perity. It  is  in  passages  such  as  these  that  the  power  of  the  true  poet 
makes  itself  felt, — the  rest  is  but  a  skilfully  told  tale  which  excites 
the  interest  and  rouses  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  but  these  stir  the 
most  hidden  springs  of  our  being,  and  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that 
we  are  under  the  spell  of  one  who  can  sound  all  the  depths  of  the  human 
Boul,  and  reveals  with  a  master's  hand  all  the  mysterious  workings  of  its 
passions.  We  know  few  things  finer  in  this  way,  than  the  opening  pas- 
sages of  this  sixth  part,  in  which  the  longing  desire  for  **  rest,  and  hope, 
and  peace  within,"  is  so  finely  contrasted  with  the  dread  realities  of 
suspicion,  fear,  and  bafiSed  love,  amidst  which  the  traitor  passed  his  daily 
life.  Of  this  we  shall  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  him- 
self, finishing  the  quotation  by  the  characteristically  haughty  and  defiant 
disclaimer  of  the  conscience  stricken  man,  of  seeking  or  wishing  for  par. 
don  of  his  crimes  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- men  : — 

*•*  O  that  1  were  a  mountaineer. 

To  dwell  amonff  the  Highland  hills! 
To  tread  the  heath,  to  watch  the  deer, 

Besides  the  fountains  of  the  rills — 
To  wander  by  the  lonely  lake 

All  silent  in  the  evening's  glow. 
When,  like  a  phantom,  from  the  break 

Comes  gliding  past  the  stealthy  roe— 
Without  a  thought,  without  a  care. 

Without  ambition,  pomp,  or  crime, 
To  live  a  harmless  peasant  there. 

And  die  at  God*a  appointed  time ! 
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Of  what  BTail  are  wealth,  and  power, 
Rank,  worship — all  we  seek  to  win, 

Unless  uey  bring  the  priceless  dower 
Of  rest,  and  hope,  and  peace  within  ? 

^  I  had  no  peace ;  if  peace  it  be 

To  rest  unscared,  to  wake  secure, 
To  let  the  fisuicy  wander  free. 

Or  dream  of  pleasant  things  and  pure : 
To  take  sweet  counsel  with  a  friena, 

Or^  dearer,  with  a  loving  wife. 
And  sometimes  gladly  to  unbend 

The  strained  and  weary  bow  of  life. 
Broken  and  feverish  was  my  sleep. 

For  all  night  long  within  my  room 
Methought  I  hetud  the  murderers  creep. 

And  voices  whisper  through  the  gloom. 
Nor,  when  the  ghastly  night  was  o'er. 

Content  or  respite  did  1  win ; 
For  guilt  stood  sentry  at  the  door, 

And  challenged  all  who  ventured  in. 
In  fear  1  slept ;  in  fear  I  woke ; 

In  fear  1  lingered  out  the  day ; 
Whatever  lord  or  courtier  n>oke, 

I  thought  was  uttered  to  betray. 
I  had  no  friends,  save  those  whose  fate 

A  common  danger  linked  with  mine — 
Men  who  provok^  the  people^s  hate. 

And  rofu^  like  ruffians,  o*er  their  wine. 
The  buighers  heard  the  noisy  brawl 

That  scared  the  swallows  m>m  their  eaves, 
And  mourned  that  Scotland's  roval  hall 

Should  thus  be  made  a  den  of  thieves. 

^*'  I  had  a  wife'-a  feir  one  too~- 

But  love  I  durst  not  even  name  I 
I  kept  aloo^  for  why  renew 

The  memory  of  my  sin  and  shame  ? 
She  was  my  hoetaffe,  not  my  bride ; 

Enough  it  was  for  me  to  know 
She  could  not  sever  from  my  side, 

Nor  yet  unsay  the  marriage- vow. 

0  these  were  not  my  thoughts  of  yore, 
When,  free  from  fell  amoition^s  taint, 

1  worshipped,  as  I  knelt  before 

The  queen,  the  woman,  and  the  saint ! 
My  hand  bad  torn  the  wings  of  love, 

Profaned  its  temple,  soiled  its  shrine ; 
No  pardon  here,  nor  yet  above. 

Could  granted  be  to  guilt  like  mine ! 
Pardon  1  1  sought  it  not  from  men ; 

I  would  not  take  it  at  their  hand ! 
I  owned  no  judge,  no  master  then ; 

I  was  the  lord  within  the  land. 
Pardon !  the  word  was  made  for  slaves, 

Not  for  a  Sovereign  Piinee  like  me : 
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Lost  is  the  man  who  pardon  craves 

From  any  haaer  in  degree. 
There  is  a  peak  of  guilt  so  high, 

That  those  who  reach  it  stand  above 
The  sweep  of  dull  humanity. 

The  trail  of  passion  and  of  love. 
The  lower  clouds  that  dim  the  heaven. 

Touch  not  the  monntain*s  hoary  crown, 
And  on  the  summit,  thunder  riven, 

God's  lightning  only  smites  them  down !" 

From  this  point  the  story  goes  on  relating — always  with  vigour — the 
downward  career  of  the  hero,  till  through  rebellion,  treachery,  hatred, 
and  utter  discomfiture,  it  comes  to  its  miserable  close  in  the  dungeons  of 
Malmoe.  Thickly  strewn  through  its  pages  are  passages  of  much  power 
and  beauty,  of  which,  though  our  extracts  have  already  been  so  copious, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  culling  a  few  for  the  delectation  of  our  readers. 
On  the  first  we  select,  we  shall  make  no  comment,  excepting  that  if 
Bothwell  really  were  the  enlightened  champion  of  religious  liberty,  which 
he  is  here  represented  to  be,  he  deserved  better  of  his  country  than  the 
fate  he  met. 

''  Men  say  the  hills  of  Rome  are  high — 

They  are  not  loftier  than  our  own  ; 
Let  good  Saint  Peter's  follower  try 

How  far  his  curses  can  be  blown. 
Loud  must  his  ghostly  thunder  be 
To  roll  80  wide  o'er  land  and  sea ! 
Our  fathers  in  their  desperate  fight 
For  Scotland's  freedom  and  her  right — 
When  lay  the  valiant  on  their  shields 
As  thick  as  sheaves  in  autumn  fields. 
When,  in  the  ranging  battle -tide, 

The  banners  of  the  foeman  sunk — 
Gave  not  their  blood  to  swell  the  pride. 

Or  back  the  cause  of  lloman  monk ! 
I  would  have  left  the  people  free 

To  frame  their  worship  at  their  will  ; 
To  utter  chaunt,  or  psalmody, 

In  kirk  or  abbey,  glen  or  hill. 
Preacher  and  priest  alike  should  stand, 

Have  leave  alike  to  teach  and  pray, 
So  that  they  owned  the  King's  command. 

Nor  wandered  widely  from  their  way ; 
For  woe  betide  the  luckless  hmd 

Where  bigot  churchman  bear  the  sway !" 

The  next  is  finally  descriptive  of  the  sudden  faintness  of  heart,  which 
frequently  overtakes  a  villain  in  the  very  perpretation  of  his  boldest 
de^s,  and  which,  like  the  prophetic  whisperings  of  a  guardian  angel, 
seems  to  warn  him  from  the  danger  on  which  he  is  blindly  entering ; 
and  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  one'  of  these  outbursts  of  exulting 
hope,  which  not  unnaturally  succeed  when  the  unusual  depression  passes 
away,  and  the  warrior,  freed  from  superstitious  fear,  finds  himself  in  the 
full  glare  of  day,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  brave  followers,  and  devoted 
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friends.  It  is  in  the  management  of  those  contrasts  that  Professor 
Aytoun  exhibits  his  greatest  power,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  most  artistic 
in  the  whole  poem* 

'*  I  know  not  why :  but  o'er  my  soul, 
That  eve,  the  self-same  bodement  stole 
That  thrilled  me  with  a  sad  presage 
When  last  I  gazed  on  Flermitage. 
The  troopers  in  procession  wound. 
Along  the  slant  and  broken  ground, 
Brneath  old  Arthur's  lion-hill. 
The  Queen  went  onward  with  her  train  ; 
I  rode  not  by  her  palfrey's  rein, 
But  lingered  at  the  tiny  fill 

That  flows  from  Anton's  fane. 
Red  was  the  sky ;  but  Holyrood 
In  dusk  and  suUen  grandeur  stood. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  setting  sun 

Refused  to  lend  it  light. 
So  cheerless  was  its  look,  and  dun. 

While  all  above  was  bright. 
Black  in  the  glare  rose  spire  and  rane, 
No  lustre  streamed  from  window  pane ; 
But,  as  I  stood,  the  Abbey  bell 
Tolled  out,  with  such  a  dismal  knell 
As  smites  with  awe  the  shuddering  crowd. 
When  a  king*8  folded  in  his  shroud — 

Methought  it  said,  fJEtrewcll !" 


'  By  heaven,  it  was  a  glorious  sight. 

When  the  sun  started  from  the  sea. 
And  in  the  vivid  morning  light 

The  long  blue  waves  were  rolling  free  1 
But  little  time  had  1  to  gaze 
Upon  the  ocean's  kindling  face, 
Or  mark  the  breakers  in  the  bay — 
For  other  thoughts  were  mine  that  day. 
I  stood  upon  the  topmost  tower : 
From  woo4,  and  shaw,  and  brake,  and  bower, 
I  heard  the  trumpet's  blithesome  sound, 

I  heard  the  tuck  of  drum ; 
And,  bearing  for  the  castle  moimd, 

I  saw  the  squadrons  come. 
Each  Baron,  slieathed  from  head  to  heel^ 
In  fflorious  panoply  of  steeL 
Rode  Btalwartly  before  his  hand^ 
The  bravest  yeomen  of  the  land. 
There  were  the  pennons  that  in  fight 
Had  flashed  aciosB  the  Southron's  sight, — 
There  were  the  spears  that  bore  the  brunt, 
And  bristled  in  the  battle's  front 
On  many  a  bloody  day — 
The  swords  that  through  the  hostile  preaa 
When  steeds  were  plonging  masterlesa, 

Had  hewn  their  desperate  way  I 
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O  gallant  hearts !  what  joy  to  ride. 
Your  lord  and  leader,  prince  and  guide, 
With  you  around  roe  and  beside, 
But  once  in  battle  fray !" 

or  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  following  passage,  we  feel  sure  no 
words  of  ours  can  enhance  the  meaning  to  any  reader  of  ordinary  capacity : 
never  was  the  anguish  of  a  manly  spirit,  writhing  under  the  bitter  sense 
of  dishonour,  so  vividly  portrayed, — indeed,  we  do  not  at  this  moment  re- 
member that  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  it  has  ever  been  attempted  ta^ 
be  depicted  before,  and  it  is  so  expressive  of  the  very  madness  of  despair, 
with  which  the  recollection  of  his  dastardly  flight  from  the  battle  field  filli 
the  wretched  captive,  as  to  thrill  the  heart  of  the  reader  with  sympa^ 
thetic  pity,  which  flows  forth  unrestrained  at  the  beautiful  invocation 
to  the  breese  that  comes  from  the  dear  land  he  loved  the  best,  to  cool 
hiB  fevered  brow. 

"  Another  mom — another  day  1 — 
And  what,  ere  dusk,  was  I  f 

A  furtive,  a  castaway, 

A  recreant  knight  who  did  not  stay 
On  battle-field  to  die ! 

CursM  be  the  hands  that  held  me  hdck 

When  death  lay  ready  in  my  track, 

Ours'd  be  the  slaves  who  turned  my  rein 

And  forced  rae  panting  from  the  plain  ? — 

C)  boaster,  liar,  murderer — worse, 

Traitor,  and  felon — hold  thy  curse ! 

Curse  not,  for  lost  though  others  be. 

There's  none  so  deep  debased  as  thee ! 

A  murderer  may  be  strong  of  heart, 

A  liar  act  a  warrior^s  part, 

A  traitor  may  be  bold  and  brave, 

A  felon  fearless  at  the  grave — 

Branded,  condemned,  of  fame  bereft, 

The  courage  of  a  man  is  left. 

But  coward — O  that  sickening  sound  1 

Great  God  1     To  pass  without  a  wound^ 

Without  one  shivered  spear  or  blow, 

From  such  a  field,  from  such  a  foe, 

To  lose  a  Queen  and  kingdom  so— 

To  tremble,  shrink,  and  vilely  fly 

It  was  not  i ! — it  was  not  1 1 

^  O  breeee !  that  blowest  from  the  west. 
O'er  that  dear  land  1  loved  the  best — 
Breathe  on  my  tempka,  cool  my  brow. 
And  keep  the  madness  from  me  now ! 
Blood  seems  to  rankle  in  mv  eyes. 
Red  as  a  funuioe  glare  the  aides ; 
And  all  things  waver  up  and  down, 
Like  shadows  in  a  burning  town. 
There's  hellish  laughter  in  mine  ear — 
More  air — ^more  air !  1  stifle  here  /' 

One  quotation  more  and  we  have  done — it  forms  the  fitting  c1oa3  to 
'the  tale,  of  unbridled  passion  and  unscrupulous  ambition  which,  goes 
¥0L.  XXil.  F 
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before,  without  which  the  history  of  Bothwell  would  have  failed  '*  to 
point  a  moral,"  though  it  had  "  adorned  a  tale." 

"  Descend,  black  night !     Blot  out  thy  stars — 
Nor  let  them  through  those  prison  bars 

Behold  me  writhmg  hero  f 
For  there's  a  hand  upon  ra  v  heart 
That  makes  my  being  thrill  and  start — 

A  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 
I  hear  its  whisper,  sad  and  low, 
As  if  a  spirit  wailed  in  woe — 

*  Bothwell !  thine  end  is  near.* 
O  then,  in  mercy,  keep  away. 
Ye  spectral  forms,  nor  cast  dismay 
Upon  me  in  my  dying  hour ! 
Why  should  it  please  you  that  I  cower. 
Like  a  lashed  hound,  beneath  your  stare, 
And  shriek,  a  madman,  in  despair  ? 
Give  me  one  night,  'tis  all  I  crave, 
To  pass  in  darkness  to  the  grave, 

>for  more  this  agony  renew — 
What's  here  ? — No  phautom  of  the  tomb  ! 

Death  has  not  shed  his  livid  hue 
On  that  pale  cheek,  nor  stamped  his  gloom 
Upon  the  forehead,  fair  and  high, 
Of  Scotland's  Queenly  Majesty ! 
Mary,  is't  thou  i  and  com'st  thou  here. 

Alive,  to  chide  me  for  my  wrongj? 
O,  for  the  love  of  God,  forbear ! 

Haunt  me  not  now !     Tve  suffered  long. 
And  bitter,  has  my  anguish  been 
What  brings  thee  hither,  woeful  Queen  ? 
Ah,  what  is  that  V  a  scaffold  dressed — 
The  axe,  the  headsman,  and  the  priest — 
O  God  !  it  surely  cannot  be ! — 
Come,  Death ;  and  1  will  welcome  thee !" 

Prom  the  numerous  extracts  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
form  for  himself  some  opinion  of  the  work  before  us.  We  conceive  it  to 
be  by  far  the  greatest  poetical  triumph  achieved  since  Scott  laid  down 
his  pen, — though  in  naming  the  Bard  of  Abbotsford,  we  do  not  mean  to 
draw  any  comparison  between  Professor  Aytoun  and  him,  as  although 
they  have  both  chosen  the  feudal  times  of  Scottish  history  for  their 
theme,  their  manner  of  handling  it  is  so  entirely  different,  and  the  ex- 
cellencies of  their  styles  are  of  such  a  totally  opposite  nature,  as  to  render 
all  comparison  between,  them  absurd.  Their  only  point  of  resemblance 
is  the  extreme  facility  of  versification  possessed  by  both,  though  beyond 
the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  rhythm,  there  is  no  similarity  between 
them  even  here, — Aytoun's  verse  being  entirely  free  from  the  capadous 
irregularities  which  disfigure  Scott's,  and  flowing  on  in  a  continuotts 
smoothness  of  musical  harmony,  which  delights  the  ear  independently  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  while  Scott's,  in  the  prodigality  of  almost  un- 
limited power,  dashes  off  like  a  numntain  torrent,  leaping  and  bounding 
over  evev}  thing  in  its  wild  career,  and  reckless  whether  it  be  mcai^ 
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dering  through  some  fancy  garden,  or  rushing  over  a  precipice, — whether 
it  produce  gentle  sounds  to  charm,  or  discords  to  shock  the  ear, — caring, 
in  short,  for  nothing  but  getting  on,  and  most  philosophically  indlffi-rent 
as  to  whether  its  manner  of  doing  so  be  legitimate  or  not.  The  mar- 
veUous  riches  of  Sir  Walter's  genius  leaves  him  without  a  competitor  in 
the  fields  of  purely  imaginative  literature,  for  however  poor  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  his  tales  may  be,  he  has  thrown  into  them  such  a  lavish 
profusion  of  beautiful  description  and  picturesque  effect,  as  to  make  the 
reader  forget  the  poverty  of  the  structure  which  these  gorgeous  flowers 
cover  and  adorn — in  short  we  are  cheated  in  spite  of  ourselves  into  being 
charmed  with  what  would  ill  bear  criticism.  Now,  perfectly  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  the  poem  before  us,  the  difficulties  with  which  the  author 
has  had  to  grapple  in  its  execution,  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind. 
He  has  not  invented  a  story,  and  at  his  will  introduced  into  it  any  strik- 
ing incident  or  romantic  adventure  that  might  heighten  its  interest,  and 
advance  the  dramatic  effect  of  its  denoument,  but  he  has  taken  one  of 
the  most  familiar  portions  of  history,  literally  followed  all  its  progress, 
and  by  the  mere  dint  of  genius  infused  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  hack- 
Died  tale,  such  freshness  of  life  as  makes  it  stand  up  on  its  feet«  and  walk 
a  new  creation  on  the  earth.  Conscious  of  his  own  power.  Professor 
Aytoun  has  not  shrunk  from  the  arduous  task  of  presenting  his  story  in 
the  form  of  a  monologue,  the  most  difficult  of  all  forms  of  composition, 
especially  in  a  poem  of  this  length, — and  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  it,  proves  that  he  has  not  overrated  his  strength.  He  has  one  ad-> 
vantage  in  having  chosen  this  method  of  telling  his  story, — it  concentrates 
the  whole  interest  on  the  principal  figure,  and  as  it  is  obviously  rather  on 
the  character  of  Both  well  as  understood  by  him,  than  on  the  incidents  of 
his  life,  that  he  desires  to  fix  attention,  he  could  have  devised  no  better 
plan  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  than  by  allowing  him  to  be  his  own 
biographer. 

We  do  not  presume  to  congratulate  Professor  Aytoun  on  this  result  of 
his  literary  labour,  but  we  very  heartily  congratulate  the  public  on  re- 
ceiving such  a  treasure  from  his  hand.  That  it  will  be  widely  popular 
we  cannot  venture  to  predict,  but  that  it  will  be  read  with  delight  by 
all  who  prefer  philosophical  delineation  of  character  and  high  poetical  ex- 
cellence  to  mere  tale  making,  we  dare  very  boldly  take  upon  us  to  pro- 
phecy. The  work  would  have  been  welcome  to  us  from  any  quarter,— 
we  feel  a  national  pride  in  knowing  it  was  written  in  the  midst  of  us. 
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Thbbb  is  no  place  like  home.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
under  every  clime,  as  well  as  of  every  condition  and  generation.  How- 
ever bleak,  and  barren,  and  poverty-stricken,  there  is  no  land  like  the 
land  of  our  birth — and  however  humble^  decayed,  or  dilapidated,  there 
is  no  dwelling  like  home.     The  heart  swells  with  emotion,  and  the 

^  Imel  in  the  PMt,  the  PrM«iit,  and  the  Future,  or  Lectures  on  the  Reetora- 
tiiHi  of  the  Jaws.  By  Thomas  Hatton,  F.G.S.  Captain,  Bengal  Army  ;  Author  of 
the  **  Guronology  of  Creationy"  &e.    Edinbuigh  :  Moodie  and  Lothian,  1856. 
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eyes  are  suffused  with  tears,  when  after  long  years  of  absence,  we  revisit 
the  scenes  of  our  childhood,  and  find  ourselves  again  at  home.  Amid 
trackless  prairies,  or  perpetual  snows,  the  wild  Indian  thinks  there  is  no 
wigwam  like  his  own.  The  hardy  highlander,  inured  to  the  fury  of 
the  mountain  tempest,  or  secluded  from  the  world  in  the  tangled  glen, 
sees  no  cottage  like  his  own  humble  shieling.  Home  has  a  charm  for 
the  inferior  creation  as  well  as  for  man.  The  hare,  however  wide  her 
circuit,  returns  to  her  old  form  at  last — the  swallow  having  swept  through 
distant  climes  returns  to  its  old  nest  in  the  window  comer — the  fish, 
after  having  explored  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  retums  to  its  old  fresh- 
water stream  where  it  first  received  life.  And  in  like  manner  the  emi- 
grant, after  traversing  foreign  lands  in  quest  of  fortune  or  fame,  retums, 
or  desires  to  return,  to  lay  his  bones  at  last  in  the  church-yard  where 
his  fathers  sleep.  This  love  of  country  and  of  home  is  manifested  in 
various  ways.  We  show  it  in  the  fondness  with  which  we  speak  of  it 
when  far  away,  in  the  eagemess  with  which  we  defend  it  in  danger, 
and  hazard  life  itself  to  maintain  its  honour  and  independence. 

No  people  had  a  stronger  love  of  country  and  of  home  than  the  Jews. 
There  was  no  land  to  them  like  the  land  of  Israel,  no  city  like  Jeru- 
wlem,  and  no  temple  like  that  of  the  Great  King.  The  chains  of  bon- 
dage, and  the  bittemess  of  exile  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  made 
it  bum  the  brighter.  Many  a  fond,  lingering  look  they  cast  back  upon 
the  hills  of  Judah  and  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem,  as  they  wended  their 
weary  way  into  captivity,  a  broken  and  downcast  people ;  and  when 
they  sat  down  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  with  their  harps  hung  upon  the 
willows,  they  wept  as  they  remembered  Zion,  and  poured  out  their  souls 
in  wailing  for  their  distant  home.  *'  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning ;  If  I  do  not  remember  thee  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above 
my  chief  joy."  At  the  present  day,  still  their  look  is  towards  Jerusalem, 
still  their  thoughts  are  centred  in  Jerusalem.  Despised  and  widely  scat, 
tered  as  they  are  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  still  they  hope  to  return  to 
their  own  land,  and  they  die  with  their  last  gaze  and  their  lost  breath 
towards  Jerusalem. 

During  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  in  the  world,  the  Jews  in 
general,  and  his  followers  in  particular,  were  in  eager  expectancy  of  re- 
gaining about  that  time  their  independence  as  a  nation,  and  their  pos- 
sessions as  a  people,  to  whom  the  promise  of  restoration  had  been  given. 
They  felt  humbled  at  being  under  a  foreign  yoke — they  felt  insulted 
and  degraded  at  being  burdened  with  taxes  and  tribute  levied  by  a  foreign 
authority — the  clanking  of  their  chains  stung  their  hearts  to  the  core, 
and  drew  from  their  inmost  soul  the  unquenchable  aspiration  for  freedom. 
'The  deep  darkness  of  the  long  lonely  night  made  them  strain  their  ardent 
and  wistful  gaze  for  the  first  breaking  of  the  moming  upon  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  and  eagerly  they  longed  for  the  day  to  dawn  and  the  shadowi 
to  flee  away.  In  such  circumstances  and  with  such  feelings,  we  may 
easily  conceive  the  ardour  with  which  the  apostles  enquired,  **  Lord, 
.will  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  %"  They  ex- 
pected, that,  as  the  Messiah,  he  would  take  unto  himself  his  great  power 
and  reign,  that  he  would  asiume  the  insignia,  and  authority,  and  do* 
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minion  of  a  temporal  king,  and  that  they  should  in  consequence  become 
as  distinguished  as  they  had  been  degraded — that  he  would  promote 
those  who  had  surrendered  all  things  for  his  sake  in  the  depths  of  his 
humiliation,  to  situations  of  emolument,  and  eminence,  and  honour. 
Thus  they  said,  "  we  have  forsaken  al!  and  followed  thee,  what  shall  we 
have  therefore  V*  and  the  terms  of  the  Saviour's  reply  to  their  interroga- 
tory could  not  but  be  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind,  intimating  that  they 
should  be  highly  rewarded  both  here  and  hereafter.     **  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
•  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     And  every  one  that  hath  for- 
saken houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall 
inherit  evei'lasting  life."    Now,  though  the  latter  part  of  this  reply  is  evi- 
dently figurative,  a  literal  fulfihiient  of  its  terms  being  impossible,  yet  the 
former  part  was  suited  to  their  expectations  and  desires.     At  first  willing 
to  receive  him  as  the  '*  Desire  of  all  nations"  had  he  come  in  the  regal 
splendour  and  earthly  pomp  with  which  they  expected  their  deliverer 
would  appear,  on  learning  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  they 
became  his  inveterate  enemies,  reproaching,  persecuting,  torturing,  and 
6nally  crucifying  him  as  an  impostor  and  blasphemer.     Disappointed 
and  chagrined,   they  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  deceit  to  nullify  his 
claims  to  the  true  Messiahship.     In  opposition  to  their  former  expressed 
opinion  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine  that  a  star  was  at  that  time 
to  appear  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  to  arise  out  of  Israel,  they  declared 
he  had  come  too  soon.     Pretending  to  revise  their  chronology,  an  error 
of  more  tlian  1500  years  was  discovered  in  computing  the  time  for  the 
coming  of  Shiloh,  and  the  gathering  of  the  nations  ;  and  thus  they  en- 
deavoured  to  bolster  up  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  claims  and  punishing 
the  presumption  of  the  Nazarene.     But  besides  corrupting  their  chron- 
ology, they  expunged  also  certain  portions  of  the  scripture,  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  had  ever  regarded  as  applying  to,  and  descriptive 
of,  the  Messiah,  and  whose  minute  and  literal  fulfilment  in  the  Son  of 
Man  they  were  unable  to  gainsay.     Strange  delusion  I     With  all  their 
love  of  the  "law   and  the   testimony,"   their  hatred  of  Christ  was 
stronger  still.     Unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  claims,  and  unable   to 
refute  them,  they  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  mutilating  and  corrupting 
God's  Holy  Word,  as  if  their  doing  so  would  alter  God's  holy  will. 
But  the  pretended  error  of  1500  years  too  soon  did  not  annihilate  the 
difficulty,  it  only  postponed   it   for  that  period.     Their  corrected  era 
for    his  appearing   has   come  and   gone — three   hundred    yeais  more 
have  been  added   to   the   number — instead  of  fifteen^    eighteen   cen- 
turies have  passed,  and  still  they  are  looking  for  his  coming — still  they 
are  confident  in  their  hopes,  and  high  in  their  expectations  that  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  is  at  hand.     Reserving  themselves  for  the  posses- 
sions of  their  fathers,  they  have  mingled,  but  never  amalgamated,  with 
any  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.     They  have  acquired  immense 
,  wealth,  bat  they  have  never  sought  to  obtain  possessions  in  any  land 
whither  they  have  gone.     For  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  they 
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have  travelled  into  the  most  distant  region^ — they  have  mixed  with  ail 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  but  ihey  have  never 
coalesced — still  tliey  dwell  alone.  Unsettled  and  unsatisfied,  they  are 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  speed  from  every  region  to  the  land  of 
their  inheritance — to  fly  as  doves  to  the  windows,  on  the  first  dawning 
of  the  morning  on  the  Holy  Land.  But  consolatory,  and  cheering,  and 
fondly-cherished  as  their  hopes  and  expectations  may  be,  there  are  many 
of  opinion  that  they  are  vain  and  fruitless — that  they  never  will  be  rea- 
lized, but  will  end  in  the  saddest  disappointment  to  all  the  •*  tribes  of 
the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast," — many  are  of  opinion  that  Pales- 
tine is  not  to  be  restored  to  the  Jews  as  a  nation  "  peeled  and  scattered,*' 
as  the  literal  descendants  of  Abraham, — that  the  Jews,  if  ever  they 
return  thither,  will  do  so  as  converts  to  Christianity,  with  the  vail  taken 
away  from  their  hearts,  and  acknowledging  that  He  who  should  come 
has  come,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  another. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  recent  work  on  the  Restoration 
of  the  Jews,  entitled  "  Israel  in  thb  Past,  thb  Present,  and  the 
Future,  by  Thomas  Hutton,  F.G.S.,  Captain,  Bengal  Army,  author 
of  the  *  Chronology  of  Creation,*  "  4*c.  This  work  is  a  series  of  sixteen 
lectures,  in  which  the  author  displays  a  strong  argumentative  talent,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Scripture  prophecy,  and  seems  imbued  with 
deep  religious  feeling.  It  is  written  in  a  tone  which  will  make  itself 
heard,  and  with  a  spirit  which  few  will  care  to  encounter.  He  speaks 
boldly,  and  certainly  boldness  is  required,  for  he  has  a  host  of  formidable 
opponents  to  contend  with,  though  he  singles  out  only  a  few.  With  a 
subject  so  vast  and  important — with  so  many  arguments  to  combat,  and 
so  many  difliculties  to  overcome, — we  need  not  wonder  if  some  of  these 
have  been  overlooked.  With  the  specimen  of  his  power  before  us,  we 
are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  his  resources  are  exhausted,  his  inge- 
nuity baffled,  and  his  strength  gone.  Indeed  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  as  he,  trained  and  inured  to  feats  of  military  prowess,  should 
cope  with  men  of  the  highest  intellect,  of  the  soundest  judgment,  and  of 
cultivated  taste,  whose  days  and  nights  have  been  spent  in  the  study  of 
Biblical  literature,  and  Scripture  prophecy,  and  who  are  universally  re- 
cognised as  literary  luminaries  of  no  common  magnitude,  in  whose  light 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  journeyed  through  life  to  the  better 
country  and  the  promised  inheritance.  Really  it  must  take  the  utrooit 
fortitude,  in  the  presence  of  such  men  as  Mede,  and  Scott,  and  Henry, 
and  Newton,  and  Faber,  and  Lowth,  and  Blayney,  and  Doddridge,  and 
Fuller,  who  all  agree  in  maintaining  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
to  make  the  following  announcement,  as  Mr  Hutton  does : — *'  Be  it,  then, 
our  task  to  prove,  on  solid  scriptural  grounds,  that  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  a  nation,  to  earthly 
independence  and  prosperity  ;  that  no  such  restoration  is  any  where  prs- 
dieted  by  the  Jewish  prophets — the  thing  signified  by  them  being  the 
restoration  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  or  believing  man,  to  his  lost  ii&eri- 
tance ;  and  that  Clirist's  visible  reign  upon  the  renovated  earth  will  not 
occur  until  af\er  His  return  '  at  the  last  day'  of  time  to  juc^  the  living 
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tind  the  dead ;  and  that  then  He  will  reign — not  as  the  Mediator,  Christ, 
but — as  God  the  Father."     In  this  there  is  no  uncertain  sound. 

We  confess  that  we  were  disposed  at  first  on  reading  the  author's 
introduction,  to  examine  his  treatment  of  such  an  important  subject 
with  little  prepossession  in  his  behalf,  and  to  give  him  certainly  all  he 
requires  of  the  reader,  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  ;"  but  a  second  consi- 
deration induced  us  to  take  a  milder  view  of  his  hauteur,  and  cavalier- 
like condemnation  of  all  disagreeing  with  him  in  opinion.  The  nature 
of  his  professional  pursuits  might  lead  us  to  expect  such  a  bearing,  and 
perhaps  after  all  its  roughness  was  more  seeming  than  real.  And  then, 
too,  the  very  rareness  of  such  a  one  devoting  himself  to  the  exposition 
of  divine  truth,  requiring,  as  it  did.  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  doctrine  and  statements  not  always  to  be 
met  with  in  the  "  tented  field."  These  considerations  induced  us  to 
overlook  the  asperity  of  tone  of  the  following  terms  : — "  the  author  ten- 
ders no  apology  for  the  sometimes  stem  denunciation  of  modem  enors. 
Claiming  for  himself  the  high  privilege  of  being,  as  he  trusts,  a  true 
servant  of  his  Lord,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  speak  boldly 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth,  without  fearing  or  even  caring  for  the 
opinions  of  men,  who,  however  high  their  rank  or  learning,  are  not  one 
jot  less  fallible  than  himself.  All  he  requires  is  '  a  fair  field  and  no 
favour,'  and  then  •  may  God  depend  the  right.'  "  Certainly  if  his 
opponents  are  to  be  vanquished  in  the  field  of  exposition  by  hard  names, 
and  derogatory  epithets,  thpre  is  little  likelihood  of  their  ever  troubling 
any  combatant  again.  They  are  called  **  visionaries"  and  "  fiinatics"— 
their  expectations  are  "airy  and  delusive  dreams" — their  teaching  "pu- 
erile absurdities,"  '*  mawkish  twaddle" — and  their  interpretation  the 
"  old  Pharisaic  mode,"  and  "  productive  only  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
absurd  delusions ;"  while,  on  the  contrary,  his  exposition  is  "  solid  and 
substantial,"  being  "  founded  on  the  declarations  of  Scripture."  But 
notwithstanding  these,  its  merits  claim  for  it  a  kindly  reception. 

Mr  Hutton  denounces  as  absurd  the  idea  of  a  literal  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  he  characterizes  such  a  belief  as  one 
of  the  most  wide-spread,  mischievous,  and  delusive  of  modem  errors. 
He  adopts  and  maintains  with  gi-eat  earnestness,  and  no  less  ability, 
what  he  designates  the  scriptural  mode  of  interpretation,  though  others 
on  the  opposite  side  might  be  disposed  to  substitute  the  term  spiritual 
instead  ;  for  those  who  form  what  is  called  the  literal  school,  which  Mr 
Hutton  condemns  as  visionary,  hold  equally  with  him  that  their  mode 
of  interpretation  is  scriptural,  and  that  to  an  extent  to  which  he  refuses 
to  go.  But,  while  he  strongly  condemns  the  literal  school,  yet  he  him- 
self states  that  the  expectations  of  those  who  concur  in  his  views,  are 
founded  on  the  sure  and  solid  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore 
have  had,  and  must  ever  have,  a  literal  fulfilment.  For  the  Bible  treats 
of  things  that  are  literally  to  come  to  pass  through  Jesus  Christ ;  every 
prophetic  promise,  however  much  for  the  time  being  disguised  under  the 
figure  of  earthly  pictures — serving  as  shadows  of  the  true— roust  all  be 
liteiany  and  circumstantially  fulfilled.  His  acceptation,  however,  of  the 
term  literal,  is  differtnt  lirom  that  usually  held  on  the  subject.     Thus 
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he  takes  the  name  of  Israel,  which  signifies  m  the  original  a  man  of- 
God,  not  to  apply  to  the  natural  Jew,  hut  to  all  God *s  people  in  general, 
who  seive  and  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Now  that  is  a  Hie- 
ralittf  which  is  not  usually  adopted  by  the  interpreters  of  prophecy.  With 
him  there  is  no  natural  Jew,  no  literal  restoration  ever  intended  m  any. 
of  those  Scripture  promises  which  have  been  usually  regarded  as  afford- 
ing good  ground  and  high  authority  for  the  ingathering  and  reinstating 
•f  God's  andent  people  into  their  fatherlai>d.     He  says  : — 

"  Tlie  literal  land  was  granted  to  the  literal  Jews,  only  so  long  as  they 
obeyed  the  conditions  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  for  it  is  declared  unto  them,  that 
when  they  cease  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the  Lord,  they  ••  shali  Wtterly 
perish  from  off  the  land  ;'  and  each  being  the  case,  they  could  not,  and  we 
iniow  they  did  not,  possess  it  ^for  ever  ;  while,  even  if  they  were  ever  now 
to  be  restored  to  it,  they  could  not  hold  it  in  perpetuity,  a»  many  charch- 
snen  erroneously  contend,  because  it  must  be  ^  dUwlved^  with  the  earth,  and 
flee  away,  and  have  no  place  found  for  it.  To  none,  then,  but  the  land  re- 
deemed and  restored  through  Christ,  can  the  promise  of  possession  in  per- 
petuity apply,  (for  even  the  so  called  Millennial  kingdom  would  have  an 
end)  ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  substantially  explained  to  be  the  case  by  ^  Faul, 
when  be  tells  us,  that  Christ  is  the  promised  seed  who  is  to  inherit  the 
promised  land,  since  '  He  saith  not  to  teeds^  as  of  many,  but  unto  thy  seed, 
as  of  one,  which  is  Christ/  We,  therefore,  being  his  brethren,  for  whom 
the  land  was  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  Satan,  and  having  by  fkith  become 
the  sons  of  God,  it  is  to  true  Christians,  gathered  out  of  every  nation, 
kindred,  and  tongue,  that  the  land  is  given  as  an  inheritance  for  ever ;  *•  for 
the  children  of  the  promise  are  accounted  for;,  the  seed ;'  he  not  being  a 
true  Jew,  who  is  one  only  outwardly  in  the  flesh,  but  who  is  one  inwardly 
Sn  the  heart.  Besides  which,  it  behoves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Christians^ 
and  Christians  only,  were  from  the  very  first  entitled  to  be  termed  the  Israel 
of  God.  Christianity,  we  thei'efore  again  assert,  was  no  new  law ;  it  was 
preached  before  of  God  to  Adam,  when  he  promised  that  in  time  to  come  a 
Redeemer  should  arise  to  save  us  from  our  sins.  It  was  faith  in  the  coming 
of  our  Lord,  that  entitled  Jacob  to  the  name  of  Israel ;  and  hence,  too,  did 
it  apply  to  his  descendants  until  they  rejected  Christ.  But  it  is  clear,  that 
in  rejecting  Him,  they  forfeited  their  right  to  be  termed  God's  people,  and 
were  accordingly  broken  ofi*!  But  broken  off  from  what  f  Of  course  from 
the  Abrahamic  stock.  Being  thus  cut  off  as  rotten  branches  and  cast  away, 
they  ceased  to  be  a  portion  of  his  believing  family,  and  forfeited  thereby 
their  ancient  name.  And  this  St  Paul  declares  to  be  the  truth,  when  he 
exclaims,  that  *•  the  children  of  the  flesh,'  or  natural  Jews,  '  these  are  not 
the  sons  of  God ;  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are  accounted  for  the  seed ;' 
the  seed  of  whom  ?  Of  Abraham  of  course  1  And  being  thus  his  spiritual 
seed,  th^  become  ipso  facto  the  Israel  to  whom  the  scriptural  promises  per- 
tain. If,  then,  it  is  to  &ithfu]  Christians  that  the  promises  were  made,  we 
are  certain  that  it  cannot  be  to  the  literal  Canaan  that  we  shall  be  restored, 
■ince  we  never  yet  possessed  it  for  an  inheritmce." — Pp.  13-15. 

From  the  Lecture  cm  the  Promise  of  Restoration,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract.  Of  course,  as  the  author  doc  s  not  admit  the  literal  Jew> 
and  the  literal  Canaan,  so  neither  does  he  admit  a  literal  restoration  of 
that  land.  Man,  because  of  his  sin,  was  expelled  from  the  presence  and 
the  friendship  of  his  Creator — his  birthright  was  forfeited,  and  it  waa 
neither  in  his  own  power  nor  that  of  a  brother  to  fulfil  the  conditions  od 
which  restoration  could  be  effected.    He  waa  mercifully,  howeTer,  directid 
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to  a  deliverer,  who  could  save  the  repentant  and  believing  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  sins,  by  restoring  them  to  that  heavenly  kingdom  fiom 
which  they  had  been  expelled : — 

**  Now  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  or  of  perfect  happiness  (for  the  analogy 
and  tenor  of  all  Scripture  proves  that  the  terras  are  synonymous^  and  that 
heaven  is  not  a  place  but  a  conditionY  of  which  God  was  king,  consisted  in 
the  dominion  and  influence  which  He  then  exercised  over  the  pure  and 
riffhteous  mind  of  man !  God  was  the  sovereign  both  of  the  spiritual  and 
of  the  natural  world.  Hl<)  spiritual  throne  and  kingdom  was,  and  still  is, 
the  heart  of  an  upright  and  faithful  man,  for  the  invitation  to  return  to  our 
allegiance  is  simply  this — '  My  son  give  me  thine,  heart* 

^^  Of  the  material  or  external  world,  God  ever  has  been  King.  He  there 
enjoys  an  undivided  and  universal  sway.  The  earth  and  all  that  it  contains 
are  His.     They  are  the  works  of  His  hands;  their  laws  and  phenomena  the 

results  of  His  intelligence Creation  ever  cries  aloud  in  praise  of 

His  exalted  power,  unerring  wisdom,  and  unceasing  care,  benevolence, 
mercvy^ond  compassionate  love  for  all.  The  spirit  of  ungratefiil  man  alone 
rebelled.  His  fall  from  purity  and  truth  no  doubt  entailed  a  curse  upon 
created  things,  and  exercised  a  deteriorating  influence  upon  them  ;  but  the 
sovereignty  of  God  which  he  thus  destroyed,  was  not  the  sovereignty  of  the 
external  and  material  world,  but  that  of  the  human  heart  alone .'.... 
The  declaration,  that  the  throne  and  kingdom  should  be  restored  through 
Christ,  is  evidence  that  such  throne  and  kingdom  had  been  lost.  Yet  God 
has  never  lost  His  sovereignty  over  the  natural  world,  for  He  tells  us  plainly, 
even  in  our  fallen  state,  that  He  ^  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth 
it  to  whomsoever  he  will,* — this  '  kingdom  of  men*  being  the  very  reverse  of 
the  ^  Kingdom  of  God,*  and  being  in  fact  that  material  and  temporal  worldly 
kingdom  which  Christ  renounced.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  spiritual  throne 
and  kingdom  of  man's  heart  alone,  that  the  promise  of  restoration  can  apply ; 
and  we  are  thus  furnished  with  additional  and  most  conclusive  proof,  that 
the  reference  is  not  to  the  forfeited  throne  and  kingdom  of  Judea,  but  to 
the  conversion  of  the  heart  of  man  to  God,  his  King  and  Father." — 
Pp.  129-131. 

Mr  Hutton  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  time  of  restoration  promised  is 
post  advenial  and  post  millennial,  and  refers  solely  to  the  return  of  re- 
deemed and  believing  man  to  an  eternal  inheritance  on  that  new  earth 
which  is  appointed  to  succeed  the  conflagration  and  dissolution  of  the 
present  system.  He  shews  also  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is  post 
millennifd,  and  prefigured  in  the  vision  of  the  great  white  throne  ;  and  as 
it  is  at  his  coming  that  Israel  is  to  be  restored,  so  he  binds  down  the 
promise  to  the  Christian  world  of  true  believers  only.  We  recommend 
this  portion  of  the  work  especially  to  the  reader's  careful  perusal.  It  is 
masterly  managed,  and  will  aflbrd  him  much  interest  and  gratification. 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  make  an  extract  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but 
this  we  the  less  regret,  as  an  extract  would  do  but  little  justice  to  the 
author,  and  only  whet  the  appetite  of  the  reader  for  more  than  we  could 
give.  Mr  Hutton  deserves  well  of  jiis  countrymen,  and  especially  the 
religious  portion  of  them,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  th# 
task  he  undertook,  and  for  the  influence  which  such  an  example  must 
exert  on  all  whose  good  fortune  it  may  be  to  peruse  his  pages. 

There  are  various  movements  at  present  going  on,  which  we  would 
fain  hope  are  prognosticative  of  the  conversion  of  Judaism  to  Christianity 
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Rt  no  very  distant  day.  There  is  a  shaking  in  the  top  of  the  mulberry 
trees  betokening  the  approach  of  the  refreshing  rain.  The  Tapours  uf 
the  long  night  of  centuries  which  have  been  brooding  upon  the  mountains 
of  Israel,  are  in  motion,  and  changing  their  hue,  as  if  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  were  at  hand.  Light  is  bursting  in  upon  the 
darkness,-— wave  is  succeeding  wave  more  regularly  and  fully,  indicating 
that  the  tide  is  setting  in,«-civilization  and  refinement  are  making 
steady  progress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  these  the  film  will  fiiH 
from  the  eye,  and  the  veil  from  the  heart,  of  the  benighted  inhabitants 
of  Judah.  All  is  portending  the  accomplishment  of  some  good  and 
gracious  design. 

Within  the  last  decade  of  years  the  social  state  of  Jerusalem  has 
been  greatly  changed.  Its  present  position  and  resources  are  so  amelio. 
rated  and  enhanced,  that  we  may  expect  it  will  soon  obtain  an  honour- 
able name  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Instead  of  markets  poorly 
Erovided  with  meat,  vegetables,  milk,  bread,  and  provisions  of  every 
ind, — instead  of  a  lack  of  tradesmen  to  supply  the  commonest  utensils 
for  the  necessaries  of  life, — instead  of  a  want  of  servants,  or  lazy,  dirty, 
and  dishonest  domestics, — instead  of  unglazed  windows,  through  which 
the  storms  of  winter  pierced  and  howled, — there  is  now  a  large  supply 
and  a  ready  sale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities.  Poultry,  eggs,  mutton, 
vegetables,  fruit,  barley,  bread,  and  milk  may  now  be  seen  in  abundance. 
All  may  be  furnished  and  served  to  one's  entire  satisfaction.  Comfortable 
houses  and  commodious  hotels  are  rising  in  every  quarter.  Agrieulture 
has  also  received  an  onward  impetus.  Every  year  new  wastes  are  re- 
claimed, — fresh  fields  are  cultivated, — vine- yards  and  olive-yards  are 
planted,  and  the  skill  of  the  husbandman  and  vine-dresser  is  more  and 
more  in  requisition.  The  Mount  of  Olives  has  been  purchased  by  the 
widow  of  a  wealthy  Pmssian  banker, —  its  whole  area  is  being  studded 
with  a  grove  of  olive-trees,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  is  iabout  to  be 
beautified  and  improved.  Masses  of  barren  rock  have  been  blasted  with 
gun-powder  and  removed,  while  the  new  rich  soil  which  has  taken  its 
place  is  verdant  with  pasture  or  laden  with  grain.  Walled  public  roads 
are  extending  in  all  directions, — multitudes  of  men  are  engaged  in  digging, 
ploughing,  planting,  building,  beautifying,  and  improving  the  environs 
of  the  Holy  City.  Nor  is  this  renouvellement  confined  to  Jerusalem ; 
the  provinces  are  also  participating  in  the  w*ork  of  renovation  and  pro- 
gress. Within  ten  years  Jaffa  has  doubled  its  population, — merchant 
ships  from  every  country  are  now  riding  on  its  waters,  where  not  one 
was  seen  before.  Steamers  call  almost  weekly  at  its  port  for  the  receipt 
and  delivery  of  the  mails, — nor  is  it  alone, — other  ports  and  places  are  in 
the  same  busy  and  prosperous  condition. 

*^  Instant  ardentes  Tyrii :  pars  ducere  moros, 
Molirique  arcem,  et  mnubtis  subvolvere  saza : 
Pan  optare  locum  tecto,  et  concludeie  sulco." 

Christianity  is  embracing  a  wider  circuit,— the  mission-chapelt  are  i»- 
^reasing,— they  are  better  attended,  and  liaTe  the  presence  often  of  many 
who  are  still  looking  for  the  Messiah.     The  education  of  youth  is  ad- 
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vancing  with  rapid  Btrides.  There  is  the  Diocesan  school,  where  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  and  uf  all  creeds  and  countries,  are  being  taught ; 
and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  attended,  has  stimulated  others 
to  follow  the  example.  There  are  female  schools  conducted  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  schools  for  boys  under  the  superintendenee  of  tha 
Latin  Patriarch.  The  Greeks  also,  carried  away  by  the  educational  im- 
pulse,  have  instituted  seminaries  of  learning,  in  which  young  men  receive 
a  classic  and  superior  training ;  so  that  in  Jerusalem  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  being  educated,  side  by  side,  the  children  of  Christians,  Jews, 
Mahometans,  and  Gi*eeks,«-a  circumstance  which  may  inspire  us  with 
hope,  that  in  due  season,  the  seed-time,  which  is  so  propitious,  will 
issue  in  an  abundant  harvest,  to  the  praise  of  Him,  who,  while  one 
plants,  and  another  waters,  can  alone  give  the  increase.  In  addition  to 
this,  several  printing-presses  are  busy  at  work  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  from  which  are  constantly  issuing  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
— portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — as  well  as  standard  autho- 
rities of  the  eastern  churches.  The  question  now  comes,— 4br  what  and 
for  whom  is  all  this  preparation  being  made?  We  fondly  and  earnestly 
hope  that  it  is  the  heralding  of-  rost  to  the  weary  soul,  of  peace  to  the 
troubled  breast,  that  peace  of  God  which  passcth  all  understanding,  and 
which  keepeth  the  heart  and  mind  through  Jesus  Christ, — that  it  is  the 
prelude  to  a  glorious  era  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world,  when  the 
great  Messiah  shall  be  acknowledged  to  have  come,  and  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  shall  shine  in  all  his  glory  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
and  Jerusalem  again  be  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth. 


THE  GIPSY  CAMP. 

Bt  W.  S.  DANIEL. 


See  !  where,  through  yonder  woodland,  spreads  the  glow 

Of  ruddy  flame,  from  that  weird  nook  below, 

Where,  lit  by  ^ort>lived  sparks,  the  lazy  smoke 

Hanffs  its  grey  canopy  o'er  beech  and  oak, — 

Whue  the  broad  stems,  on  which  the  radianee  fiidla, 

Glare  like  the  columns  of  enchanted  halls ; 

Now  the  night-fire  is  veiled — ^now  flashes  bright-- 

For  moving  figures  pass  before  the  light, 

Till,  by  the  soft  wind  stirred,  it  crackles  bigh^ 

And  tents  and  well-known  features  meet  the  eye. 

Who,  in  yon  Woman's  form,  can  fail  to  trace 

The  Gipsy's  heritage  of  mein  and  face — 

Those  eyes,  in  all  meir  starry  lustre,  bright 

With  her  sires'  memories  of  an  Eastern  night. 

The  nervous  step,  the  tall  but  flexile  form, 

Nuised  into  sinew  by  the  midnight  storm — 

Such  as  youne  Dian  oer  the  mountains  ran, 

In  frame  a  woman,  but  in  strength  a  Man ! 

And  hark  !  o'er  brake  and  woodland  awellt  along 
The  fitful  cadence  of  her  Eastern  song — 
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An  artless  aod  a  melancholy^  strain, 

Such  as  the  antelope,  on  Indian  plain 

Might  pause  to  hear,  enamoured  of  sweet  sound, 

While  soft,  according  music  breathed  around 

From  distant  sobbings  of  the  Tropic  sea. 

And  the  wind  breathing  through  the  Banyan  tree. 

The  dark-eyed  Minstrel  stays  her  plaintive  song ; 

And  all  the  tribe  around  the  blazes  throng. 

Where  hangs  the  cauldron,  filled  with  dainty  faro. 

Watched  by  young,  longing  eyes,  through  tangled  hair ; 

Enclosed  by  leafy  wall  and  rippling  brook. 

That  peopled  comer  hath  a  household  look, 

For  breezes  round,  and  starry  eyes  above 

Mar  not  their  home  economy  of  Love — 

Love  that  oft  flies  from  art-devis^  eaves — 

Whose  first  sweet  mansion  was  a  house  of  h>aves ! 

Like  the  shy,  wing^  creatures  of  the  night. 

Their  spirits  revel  in  pale  Mifta's'  l^gl^t, — 

But  no  gay  babbler  breaks  with  clamour  rude 

The  dreamy  sleep  of  sylvan  solitude. 

Low  are  their  accents,  and  their  converse  brief — 

Their  very  gladness  wears  the  guise  of  grief.^ 

Nought  stirs  save  where  the  clogged  and  lazy  a.^s 

Crops,  with  dull  teeth,  the  freshest  forest  grass, 

Or  rough-haired  cur,  that  sleeps  with  open  ear, 

Growls  at  some  felling  twig,  with  jealous  fear. 

I'he  tinkling  hammer  wakes  the  dell  no  more,-* 

The  gritting  of  the  sharpening  steel  is  o'er ; 

And  music  slumbers  in  the  darksome  tent. 

On  the  loose  strings  of  her  loved  instrument.^ 

Here  lounge  the  Men,  in  listless,  moody  guise, — 
'Neath  shaggy  brows  peer  forth  their  stealthy  eyes 
And  in  the  darkness  of  each  clouded  face, 
You  read  the  peri:died  glory*  of  the  race. 
For  Woman  still  creation's  queen  appears, 
Through  blighting  centuries  of  shame  and  tears ; 
But  if  from  man  you  wrest  aspirings  high. 
The  glance  of  loraship  deadens  in  hb  eye : 
A  recreant  Eve  may  be  a  beauteous  slave  ; 
A  recreant  Adam  b  a  conscious  knave ! 

There  sit  a  group  of  Gmi^  without  a  frown 
On  their  dark  arching  brows  and  feces  brown ; 
And  e*en  in  these  wild  damsels  ye  may  see 
The  gentle  trace  of  female  vanity, — 
With  much  of  that  blest  softness  of  the  heart, 
That  fits  them  for  the  Wife  and  Mother's  part,— 

i  M  The  musie  of  the  GHpsies  is  of  a  moomfiil  character.*' — Grellman*s  Diawr- 
tation. 
«  Gipsj  word  for  the  •*  Moon." 

•  <•  They  are  a  silent  and  reflecting  people,  . . .  and  are  rarely  heard  to  langfa.'* 
—Roberta  <<  On  the  Gipsiefly'*  p.  68. 

*  Yfolin  playing  is  one  of  the  fevouriie  occnpations  of  the  Gipsies. 

^  The  Gipsiee  possess  many  traditions  of  the  former  greatness  of  their  meSy  and 
fondly  chensb  some  ancient  predictions,  which  promise  them  a  restoration  to  tlis 
hnd  and  dominion  of  their  furefathers. 
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And  graces  simple,  that  like  wild -flowers  twine^ 
Around  these  daughters  of  a  fallen  line. 
Beside  their  sisti'i-s,  tawny  Children  play 
With  some  rough  mongrel,  gambolsome  as  they ; 
And  low  but  clear,  their  Htifled  laughter  rings, — 
The  cloudless  spirit's  mirth  at  trivial  things. 

Mark !  through  the  smoke  where  yon  old  Gkandabi  bits 

Now  grimly  dumb^  now  garrulous,  by  fits ; 

Time  was  when  she,  so  palsied,  worn,  and  bent, 

That  death  seems  making  life  his  merriment, 

Had  seemed  a  hag  of  power,*  whose  mystic  glance 

Could  read  the  airy  visions  of  a  trance ; 

A  shape  that  hovered  between  earth  and  hell. 

Armed  with  weird  amulet  and  demon  spell ! 

These  days  are  past, — an<i  Britain*s  striplings  smile 

At  fears  that  shook  the  wisest  of  the  isle  ; 

Darkness  hath  fall'n  from  her  enchanted  throne, — 

The  grey  dominion  of  the  stars  is  gone, — 

The  sorcerer's  dreams  are  charnelled  with  his  clay  ; 

These  shadows  of  the  soul  have  passed  away, — 

And  man  surveys  the  blazing  orbs  on  high, 

But  dreads  no  glance  save  God^s  eternal  eye  ! 

Behold  !  where,  from  the  festive  ring  apart^ 
In  sweet  communion  with  her  swelling  heart, 
'Neath  yonder  tent  a  girlish  Mother  '  keeps 
Unwearying  vigil  o'er  her  babe  that  sleeps ; 
As  warm  with  love  the  tears  of  joy  that  roll 
In  lonely  silence  from  that  parent's  soul — 
As  s<»ftly  passionate  the  kiss  that  sips 
The  dew  of  slumber  from  that  infant's  lips, 
Whose  only  heirship  is  the  breezy  sky. 
And  the  free  boon  of  waters  sparkling  by. 
As  the  fond  burst  of  Mother  bliss  that  springs 
By  the  gemmed  cradle  of  the  child  of  Kings ! 

'Tis  meet  yon  lonely  spot  a  haunt  should  be, 
For  men  that  are  a  breathing  mystery — 
Oh  !  miracle  of  Nations!'  who  shall  trace 
The  cloud -encircled  fountain  of  your  race  ? 
Like  the  wild  creatures  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
In  England's  land  of  light  ye  pass  us  by. 
But  wnence  we  know  not — like  the  vagrant  wind 
That  leaves  no  record  of  its  course  behind. 
Man  trims  his  puny  lamp,  and  dreams  he  sees  \ 
Through  the  dark  charnel  of  past  centuries, — 

*  In  former  times  the  English  Gipsies  practised  not  only  palmistry,  which  thev 
■till  do,  though  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  also  exorcism  and  astrulogy.  This  is  stiU 
the  case  in  the  East — Vide  Harriot  on  Oriental  Origin  of  the  Gipsies  ;  Asiatic 
Soc.  Trans.,  VoL  IL,  p.  526. 

'  The  love  of  Gipsy  Mothers  for  their  children  is  of  the  most  devoted  kind. 
They  geoerally  spoil  them  by  lavish  fondness. — Vide  **Crabbe's  Gipsies*  Advo- 
cate," vawim. 

'  Although  the  Theory  of  the  Hindoostanee  origin  of  the  Gipsies  seems  tlbl  most 
plausible  which  has  hitherto  been  advanced,  it  appears  liable  to  too  many  reason- 
able doubtB  and  objaetions  to  be  entiUed  to  a  place  in  the  undisputed  records  of 
historical  truUi.— *"  Roberte  on  the  Gipdes."— F.  29. 
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But  mortal  vision  ne'er  can  pierce  the  nightp— 
Frail  man  majr  gaze— 'tis  Ood  vouchsafes  the  light 

Now  peeps  the  Dawn,  in  diamonds,  o'er  the  sea, 

And  gilds  the  pearly  drops  that  fringe  the  tree, — 

The  wild-duck  skims  exulting  o'er  the  lake, 

The  hare  goes  bounding  from  the  tangled  brake. 

Then,  peering  o'er  the  purple  clover,  draws 

Across  his  hairy  face  his  dewy  paws ; 

And  in  yon  tents  the  Gipsy  people  rise. 

To  meet  the  coming  mom  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Wide  stirs  the  Camp,  with  bustling  figures  gay. 

For  Village-fair  calls  forth  the  tribe  to-day. 

Here  striplings  drag  from  his  sweet  woodland  grass. 

By  long,  reluctant  neck,  the  sad-eyed  ass, — 

While  yon  brown  damsel  smooths  her  jetty  hair. 

And  gives  her  tattered  cloak  a  smarter  air. 

There  stout-limbed  vagrants,  strangely  maimed  or  lame^ 

Bear  uncouth  implements  for  rustic  game, — 

And  matrons  pass,  with  infant  slung  behind. 

And  basket  stored  with  wares  of  motley  kind : 

With  head  upraised,  the  grey-haired  Grandsire  sees 

The  band  wind  slowly  through  the  distant  trees, 

Marks  the  last  curs,  and  lagging  imps  that  stray — 

Then  turns  to  doze  his  hour  of  life  away  ! 

But  on  yon  knoll,  beneath  the  gnarled  oak  tree, 

f  lis  mate  sits  throned  in  mystic  dignity ; 

Her  eyes  appear  yon  maiden's  palm  to  trace. 

But  their  sly  glance  is  on  her  changeful  face. 

And  as  the  toothless  cozener  talks  of  love, 

How  the  girl  trembles, — like  a  startled  dove — 

Dreaming  that  secret  in  her  breast  alone 

Slept,  like  a  jewel  in  the  heart  of  stone : 

But  soon  the  rustic  opes  her  greedy  ear, 

The  lies  of  honied  prophe^  to  hear. 

Her  spirit  laughs  away  the  clouds  that  lower. 

And,  with  light  foot,  she  trips  to  love's  appointed  bower! 

Ye  tenants  of  the  forest  and  the  waste  ! 
In  every  land  from  food  and  shelter  chased. 
One  master  pa&sion  riots  in  your  souls. 
Which  neither  time  nor  tyranny  controuls — 
Unchained  by  laws,  or  lords,  or  walls,  to  be, 
Even  as  the  breezes  of  blue  ether,  free ! 
Counting  the  city's  pampered  child  a  slave — 
The  monarches  palace  but  a  living  grave— 
The  codes  of  Senates  as  d^rading  chains, 
^Vhich  nature*8  houseless  worshipper  disdains, 
And  deeming  that,  apart  from  human  strife, 
The  wild-deer  knows  the  luxury  of  life— 
To  scour  with  lightning  speed  from  glen  to  hill. 
Breathe  the  keen  air,  and  quaff  the  new-bom  rill. 

Tribe  of  the  restless  foot  t  though  reason  Hghs 
When  wayward  man  fronr  law  and  order  files. 
Fancy,  a  cliild  whose  thoughts  and  visions  bright^ 
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Waves*  her  glad  wing  to  join  the  rorers  flight ; 

And  holds  that,  canopied  on  nature's  throne. 

The  Gipsy  has  a  palace  of  his  own ! 

The  oaks  are  his  pavilions,  rearing  high 

More  gorgeous  shafts  than  ever  pierc^  the  sky 

In  pillared  Balbec,~and  the  stars  that  shine 

Through  thrir  thick  leaves  are  cressets  more  divine 

Than  ever  hathed  the  gilded  halls  in  light. 

Mid  royal  Babel^  en  a  banquet  night ; 

While  for  the  luxury  of  kingly  wants 

He  has  a  thousand  eager  ministrants — 

The  rills  with  Hehe-footed  lightness  trip 

To  bear  their  crystal  chalice  to  his  Hp— 

For  him  the  poet's  daflbdillies  bloom. 

And  from  their  censers  breathe  unbought  perfume — 

The  daisied  bank  more  softly  props  his  head 

Than  silken  pillows  of  a  monarch  s  bed ; 

And  should  he  long  for  minstrelsy  to  steep 

His  restless  spirit  in  voluptuous  sleep, 

The  night-wind  is  a  harper  grey,  that  brings 

The  soul  of  music  from  ten  thousand  strings : 

And,  when  the  dawn  unseals  his  sparkling  eye. 

Its*  opening  glance  is  on  the  free  blue  sky, 

Where,  in  her  pai'adise  of  golden  mist. 

The  sky- lark  nits,  his  merry  Intanist ! 


SCENES  AND  SIGHTS  IN  TIJE  EAST.> 

Thb  lands  of  the  East  were  for  ages  little  better  than  fabulous  regions  to 
the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen.  As  long  as  intercourse  between  the 
East  and  the  West  was  restricted  to  a  few  merchants  and  sailors,  with 
now  and  then  in  the  course  of  centuries,  a  traveller,  as  a  vara  avis,  a 
dim  superstition  prevailed  amongst  us,  that  there  might  be  great  nations 
in  those  remote  regions.  But  we  were  never  absolutely  certain  as  to  the 
existence  of  those  regions  themselves.  Hearsay  did  not  convince  us. 
Reports  were  set  down  as  fables.  We  thought  Virgil  quite  right  when 
he  called  Fama  a  lying  gipsy.  It  needed  stout  facts  to  persuade  ub 
into  belief.  If  we  could  not  have  ocular  demonstration,  then,  next  to 
visiting  those  regions  ourselves,  which  was  not  always  convenient,  we 
wanted  to  see  and  hear  others  who  had  been  there.  Or  if  that  too  was 
denied  us,  then  we  demanded  some  thundering  event,  such  as  the  con- 
quest of  India  by  the  British,  which  all  men  would  believe,  to  force  ub 
into  the  belief  that  there  really  was  such  a  country  as  India.  After 
that  indeed,  it  would  be  hardihood  to  stand  out  any  longer.  But 
'*  Arabian  Nights"  won't  convince  us  of  Arabia.  On  the  contrary,  they 
make  it  a  mere  pleasant  cloud-land  to  us.     We  must  have  Mucha  Coffee 

^  Soenm  and  Sights  in  the  East    By  James  Bruce,  author  of  **  Clairic  and 
Hiatorie  Portnuts.'*^  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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on  our  breakfast- table  to  re. assure  us  into  the  belief  that  the  Arabian 
Imposter  is  not  an  imposition  afler  all.  So  of  China.  To  thousands 
China  was  an  immense  myth  until  the  late  war  dissolved  the  illusion, 
and  brought  it  down  to  the  level  of  a  vulgar  commonplace  reality  like 
other  countries  in  the  world.  As  for  Japan,  in  spite  of  Japanned  trays 
and  Japanned  leather,  and  Dr  Bowring's  Japanese  Treaty,  multitudes  pro- 
bably are  still  in  doubt  about  it,  and,  amid  the  throng  of  new  countries 
that  are  starting  up  into  prominence,  are  a  little  puzzled  as  to  what 
secure  place  they  shall  stow  it  away  in  their  imaginations. 

Of  the  existence  of  India,  however,  there  can  now  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  apparition  of  the  Nepauiese  Ambassadors  in  London  a  few 
years  ago,  caused  the  lingering  unbelief  of  many  to  stagger.  The  de- 
throned King  of  Oude's  mother  is  on  her  way  to  the  British  capital,  and 
that  too  will  help  to  confirm  waverers.  But  for  the  dispelling  of  all 
doubts  absolutely  and  for  ever  on  such  a  subject,  commend  us  seriously 
to  the  life-like  descriptions  of  Indian  travellers.  And  if  their  personal 
presence  at  our  study  fireside  should  prove  a  bore,  by  all  means  let  us 
have  their  books.  For  these  tell  us  just  as  much  as  we  want  to  hear  at 
any  given  time  and  no  more,  and  when  we  wish  them  to  be  silent,  we 
have  only  to  shut  up  the  book. 

Mr  Bruce's  account  of  "  Scenes  and  Sights  in  the  East,"  evinces  con- 
siderable powers  of  observation,  a  quick  eye  for  the  extraordinary  beauties 
of  Indian  scenery,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  life  in  certain 
circles  of  Indian  societ}'.  The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  the  style  of  the 
author  deserves  great  praise  for  its  accuracy  and  purity.  Travellers  who 
have  roughed  it  abroad  are  not  in  general  remarkable  for  the  graces  of 
style  in  their  composition  of  English,  and  it  gave  us  pleasure  in  reading 
Mr  Bruce's  book,  to  notice  that  in  this  respect  it  was  an  agreeable  ex- 
ception. We  are  willing  to  commend  the  production  as  far  as  we  con- 
scientiously can,  but  as  there  are  many  things  in  it  calculated  to  offend, 
and  deserving  of  censure,  we  shall  take  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  task 
first,  and  present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts.  His  account  of  Indian 
jugglers  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  New  Year's  Day. — This  morning  some  jugglers  came  to  the  house. 
One  of  them,  after  allowing  you  to  examine  a  cocoa-nut,  and  satisfy  your- 
self of  its  being  whole  and  sound,  broke  it  by  throwing  it  up  to  a  great  keiffht 
in  the  air,  and  letting  it  fall  on  his  head,  the  milk  running  down  over  nis 
fthoulders — a  spectacle  whieh  pix>duced  a  shout  of  gratification  amongst 
the  crowd  of  women  and  children  assembled  in  the  garden.  No  doubt 
a  half-split  cocoa-nut  had  been  dexterously  substituted  for  the  whole  one 
which  was  shewn  previously  to  the  performance  of  the  trick,  but  ths 
amazing  skill  in  throwing  the  cocoa-nut  so  very  high  in  the  air,  and  making 
it  fall  on  his  head  without  moving  from  his  place,  is  the  real  wonder.  An- 
other young  man,  placing  the  end  of  a  lofty  bamboo  on  the  ground  without 
iany  fixing,  mounted  to  the  top  of  it  witn  the  nimbleness  of  an  ape,  and 
placing  himself  with  his  belly  on  the  point,  whirled  round  about  for  some 
.  time  like  a  wheeL  This  is  a  famous  Indian  feat,  and  familiar  to  the  people 
of  Madras.  It  was  at  Sadraa,  a  Brahmin  villag^,  beside  Maliveram,  thtt 
Anquetil  Dnperron  tells  us  be  saw  this  performance  executed  bv  a  young 
woman.  She  mounted  a  Immboo,  he  says,  ^  thirty  feet  high,  with  an  iron 
^oint  at  the  top,  and  lying  down  on  the  summit  on  her  navel,  spun  round 
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with  fearful  velocity.'  The  performer  in  thia  case,  no  doubt  worm  in  i\\0  , 
cloth  about  his  waist,  something  of  the  nature  of  a  belt  with  a  socket  in  it, 
to  receive  the  iron  point  of  the  bamboo.  1  was  not  able  to  observe  how  it 
was  done,  but  Mrs  Meer  Hassan  All,  in  her  work  on  the  Musmlmans  of 
India^  thus  describes  it.  '  This  pole,'  she  says,  '  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
hi^h ;  on  the  top  is  a  swivel  hook,  which  fastens  to  a  loop  in  a  small  piece 
of  wood  tied  fast  to  the  middle  of  the  performer,  who  climbs  the  pole  with- 
out any  assistance,  and  attaches  the  hook  to  the  loop.' 

"  This  juicier,  whose  arms  were  quite  bare,  repeatedly  made  one  of  the 
children  who  wcto  looking  on  take  from  him  a  stone,  which  in  its  hand  im- 
mediately changed  into  a  small  livins?  snake.  He  also  took  up  in  hisfingfers 
a  small  quantity  of  sand  from  the  ground,  and  threw  it  down  before  you  of 
a  brilliant  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  whatever  colour  you  wished  to  have  it 

"June  21. — At  a  house  where  I  was  visiting,  I  was  told  that  a  Mussul- 
man woman  was  in  waiting,  who  could  convert  a  stone  into  a  mango  tree 
before  your  face,  and  that  she  was  ready  to  exhibit  her  magic.  As  I  had 
seen  this  picc«  of  juggh'ng  more  than  once  at  my  own  house,  the  woman  was 
dismissed  without  being  put  to  the  trouble  of  shewing  her  skill.  The 
juggler  whom  I  had  seen  performing  this  feat,  shews  you  a  plain  round 
sea-shore  stone,  which  he  places  in  an  earthenw^ai-e  dish  filled  with  earth, 
and  then  waters  it  and  covers  it  with  a  cloth.  After  invoking  those  spirits 
by  whose  aid  alone  such  wonders  can  be  wrought,  he  lifts  the  cloth,  and 
you  see  a  fresh  green  plant  just  peeping  out  of  the  earth.  He  waters  it 
again,  again  covers  the  vessel  with  the  cloth,  again  invokes  the  spirits,  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  he  lifts  the  cloth,  and  you  have  a  pretty  tidy  small 
mango  tree  before  you.  After  another  round  of  the  same  ceremonies,  the 
tree  is  discovered  to  be  well  stocked  with  bright  coloured  mangoes.  The 
whole  production  of  the  fruit-tree  from  the  stone  occupied  about  a  quartan 
of  an  hour." 

His  description  of  the  Hindoo  Sculptures  on  the  monolithic  temples 
of  Maliveram  is  exceedingly  interesting.  We  pass  on  from  this,  how- 
ever, to  give  our  readers  an  amusing  account  of  the  companions  of  his 
journey  to  that  place : — 

**•  On  going  to  Maliveram,  I  left  Madras  in  a  palanquin,  as  did  my  com- 
panion, each  palanquin  having  twelve  bearers,  and  a  toreh-bcarer  attached  to 
It.  Six  bearers  were  always  employed  at  once,  three  on  the  front  shaft,  and 
three  on  the  back,  exchanging  with  each  other  at  short  intervals  of  perhaps 
not  more  than  ten  minutes ;  the  torch-bearer  in  his  turn  taking  his  share, 
while  each  one  of  the  rest  in  succession  became  the  torch -bearer.  Had  it 
been  the  brightest  of  moonlight  when  we  set  out,  we  would,  1  believe,  still 
have  had  the  services  of  the  toreh-bcarer,  as  nothing  would  have  persuaded 
the  company  that  their  force  was  complete  without  one ;  a  night  journey 
without  a  torch-l)earcr  being  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  Indian  travelling. 
The  song  of  the  bearers,  as  is  the^sage  in  Madras,  never  ceases  while  the 
palanquin  is  in  motion.  From  the  moment  of  lifting  it  till  it  is  put  down, 
vou  have  the  constant  'ho,  ho,  ho;  hee,  hee,  hee;  ha,  ha,  ha;  huh,  huh, 
huh ;'  intermingled  occasionally  with  something  spoken  by  one  bearer  to 
the  others,  probably  about  their  business.  In  some  other  parts  of  India,  1 
understand  that  there  are  bearers  who  carry  their  burden  in  silence,  and 
that  this  practice  is  agreeable  to  the  sullenness  of  their  English  employers. 
The  assistance  of  their  monotonous  song  is  however  invariably  insisted  on 
Vj  the  bearers  in  Madras,  as  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  undertake 
to'  be  able  to  finish  their  engagement  within  the  time  stipulated.  1  have 
road  that  some  of  the  bearers  intersperse  their  songs  with  criticisms  on  the 
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c&aracter  of  their  burdea.  The  following  specitnens  of  these  remarks  are' 
given  in  a  Madras  magazine.  Tlie  bearers  in  this  case  are  carrying  a  great 
weighty  man : — 

*  Oh  what  a  heavy  bag.  Ho,  ho  ! 

Sore  it  is  an  elephant  Ho,  ho  ! 

He  is  an  ample  weight,  Ho,  ho  ! 

Let's  let  his  palkee  down.  Ho,  ho  ! 

Let^s  set  him  in  the  mud,  Ho,  ho  ! 

Let's  leave  him  to  his  fate,  Ho,  ho  ! 

No  ;  but  he'll  he  angry  then,  Ho,  ho  ! 

Ay,  and  he'll  beat  us  then,  Ho,  ho  ! 

Then  let  us  hasten  on,  Ho,  ho  1 

Jump  along,  jump  along,  Ho,  ho  1' 

"  The  following  are  their  favourable  notices  of  a  lady  of  light  weight : — 

'  She  is  not  heavy,  Butherum  !  (take  care) 
Carry  her  softly,  Butherum. 
Nice  httle  lady,  Butherum. 
Here's  a  bridge,  Butherum. 
Carry  her  carefully,  Butherum. 
Carry  her  gently,  Butherum. 
Sing  along  cheerily,  Butherum,  Butherum.'  '* 

In  his  visit  to  the  ancient  temples  of  Maliveram,  he  frequently  takes 
notice  of  the  luxurious  beauty  of  the  spots  where  they  ^re  to  be  found. 
For  example  : — "  Here  the  palm-trees  wave  their  branches  gracefully, 
and,  to  use  the  Indian  similitude,  '  like  a  beautf'ul  woman  nodding  with 
drowsiness.'  The  paths  are  everywhere  obstructed  with  thick  green 
shrubbery,  adorned  with  flowers  of  all  the  most  brilliant  colours.'* 
Beautiful  scenery,  however,  is  not  confined  to  India.  Let  us  look  for 
something  else  peculiar  to  their  country,  and  here  we  have  it  in  a  curious 
Hindoo  superstition  respecting  the  lizard.  The  Hindoos,  we  may  pre- 
mise, believe  that  the  lizard's  •'  tak,  tak,  tak,*'  is,  as  the  author  states, 
a  language  intelligible  to  the  initiated,  and  that  many  persons  profess  to 
understand  it  and  to  derive  much  useful  information  from  their  know- 
ledge :— 

"  A  party  of  English  officers  were  residing  in  a  bungalo,  some  few  miles 
jfrom  Madras.  Amongst  their  attendants  they  had  a  clever  little  boy,  well 
Tersed  in  the  lizard  tongue.  One  day  as  they  were  at  dinner,  a  lizard  on 
the  wall  commenced  its  ^  tak,  tak,  tak,'  on  which  the  little  boy  burst  out 
into  a  great  laugh.  For  this  extraordinary  liberty  in  presence  of  English- 
men, he  was  of  course  ferociously  reproved,  as  might  nave  been  expected. 
Yet  again  the  lizard  spoke,  and  again  the  little  hoy  fell  a-laughing.  On 
this  one  of  the  furious  Englishmen  asked  him  what  the  devil  he  meant  by 
lauehing  in  this  manner.  The  bo^  told  them  that  he  could  not  help  beins 
tickled  at  what  the  lizard  was  saymg.  He  was  then  asked  what  the  lizsra 
said,  and  he  told  the  officers  that  the  lizai*d  said  *"  my  wife  will  be  here  to» 
night.^  Upon  this,  says  the  nanator,  the  officers  flew  into  a  great  passioQ, 
one  of  them  called  the  poor  boy  a  ^  damned  liar,'  another  gave  him  a  Uow 
on  the  face,  a  third  kicked  him,  and  a  fourth  knocked  him  down.  .  •  .  ^ 
But  a  signal  proof  of  the  boy's  veracity  was  at  hand.  A  few  hours  had  ialj 
elapsed  when  a  package  of  wine  for  the  company  arrived  from  Madras,  anoi 
immediately  on  its  being  opened,  out  jumped  a  female  lizard  and  acmnUed 
in  great  haste  up  the  wall  to  her  mate,  who  flew  to  meet  her  joyfhlly,  ex- 
claiming, as  the  wise  little  boy  mterpreted  the  speech,  *  Here's  my  wilik 
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And  nawr,  says*  the  narrator,  when  these  officers  ohsenred  this  affecting  inter* 
▼iew,  BO  nnexpeetedly  hrouj(ht  ahout  between  this  exemplary  coui)le,  thej 
were  sorrj  that  thoy  had  curaed,  beaten,  kicked,  and  knocKCMl  aown  the 
poor  boy,  and  began  now  to  comfort  him.  One  gtre  him  a  quarter  rupee, 
another  gare  him  a  half  rupee,  and  a  third  gare  him  a  whole  rupee,  and 
then  the  poor  boy  was  rery  happy." 

.  One  more  extract  we  shall  make,  and  that  is  upon  Anglo-Indian 
superstitions : — 

'^  An  East  Indian  gentleman,  if  he  were  to  allow  a  maid-serrant  to  place 
a  basket  of  wine  on  her  head,  would  believe  that  he  ran  the  greatest  risk  of 
having  the  liquor  entirely  spoiled.  The  superstition  about  the  musk  rat, 
or,  as  the  English  call  it,  '  the  blind  rat,*  is  one  of  those  which,  as  Judgo 
Shore  remarks,  ai*e  prevalent  with  the  whole  English  population  of  India. 
The  belief  is  that  a  musk  rat  running  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  will  communi- 
cate the  taste  of  musk — which  is  no  improvement — to  the  liquor.  I  have 
never  met  with  one  single  European  resident  in  India  who  did  not  firmly 
believe  this  ludicrous  nonsense,  and  was  also  able  to  prove  its  truth  to  his 
own  satisfacrion.  The  proof  is  admirably  comical.  The  English  res>ideut 
has  many  a  time  smelt  and  tasted  the  very  mnsk  in  his  wine,  which  every 
one  who  drinks  wine  in  India  is  pretty  sure  to  do  some  day  or  other.  Ahout 
half  a  century  ai^o.  Judge  Shore  was  at  the  trouble  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
story  of  the  rat  by  a  series  of  exi)eriments.  He  found  that  the  miraculous 
▼irtue  attributed  to  the  poor  creature  had  no  existence.  '  The  reason,*  he 
saya,  ^  why  a  buttle  of  wine  tastes  of  musk  is  that  the  rat  gets  about  the 
mouths  of  the  empty  bottles,  as  they  lie  in  the  cellars,  and  that  the  bottles 
are  not  washed  with  sufhcient  care.  They  also  pollute  the  corks,  which, 
are  often  lying  about  in  open  packages.  A  cork  so  scented  will  contaminate 
a  whole  bottle.*  .  .  .  Tnis  superstition,  it  is  not  unlikely,  has  been  palmed 
off  on  the  English  by  their  servants.  It  is  remarkably  convenient,  as  Judge 
l^hore  remarks,  for  a  careless  butler.  And  as  in  India  butlers  do  not  drink 
their  masters'  wine,  they  have  extremely  little  interest  in  its  goodness." 

Thus  far  our  readers  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  remarkably 
pleasant  book.  They  would  be  surprised,  however,  should  they  take  it 
up  and  peruse  it  for  themselves,  at  the  amazing  quantity  of  bitter  writing 
which  it  contains,  considering  its  size.  He  levels  the  fiercest  denuncia- 
tions at  almost  every  body  that  comes  in  his  way,  excepting  Pagans  and. 
Papists,  for  whom  he  evidently  cherishes  the  warmest  sympathy  and  re- 
spect. It  is  difficult  indeed  to  make  out  what  the  author's  creed  can  be. 
He  tells  us  of  the  delight  which  he  experienced  in  witnessing  Roman. 
Catholic  spectacles,  processions,  shows  in  churches,  &c.  On  three  suc- 
cessive occasions  he  went  to  witness  these  things,  and  always  on  Sundays* 
The  effect  he  describes  as  **  very  fine  and  impressive,"  **  charming."  &c. 
He  tells  us  of  a  little  Hindoo  boy  describing  to  him  with  enthusiasm 
what  they  did  there,  and  if  the  author  was  not  shocked  on  hearing  it 
from  this  little  heathen's  lips,  we  confess  we  were  shocked  on  reading  it, 
to  think  that  a  man  of  sense  and  intelligence  should  by  his  presence  lend . 
encouragement  to  a  belief  in  so  profane  and  gigantic  a  lie.  "  '  They  eat 
God,'  he  said,  and  as  I  looked  doubtful  about  his  meaning,  he  repeated 
earnestly, '  yes,  they  eat  Jesus,'  and  he  showed  me  the  height  of  Jetut 
with  his  hand—'  Jesus  so  high.'  "  At  the  conclusion  of  the  religious 
aervices,  which  was  conducted  in  Tamil  and  English,  he  tells  us  that  oa 
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one  of  these  occasions,  "  there  was  a  splendid  display  of  rockets  and  other* 
fireworks  in  front  of  the  cathedi-al."  And  this  was  the  way  in  which  he 
spent  his  Sundays  in  India  !  We  doubt  if  in  Kilmarnock,  where  he 
lets  us  know  he  was  brought  up,  he  was  taught  that  enjoying  fireworks 
on  A  Sunday  was  the  way  to  spend  the  Sabbath  and  to  please  God.  No, 
the  Kilmarnock  folk,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  been  from  time  imme- 
morial,  devoutly  snoring  under  their  nightcaps  at  all  such  untimeous 
hours  on  Sunday. 

At  another  annual  celebration  at  Malipur,  where  St  Thomas  is  said 
lo  have  been  martyred,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholics  come  in  crowds 
to  kiss  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  saint's  blood,  he  laments  that '  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  be  present  at  a  celebration  he  so  much  wished  to  see.*' 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  about  some  scandalous  things  which  are 
said  to  take  place  on  such  occasions.  Truly  then  his  lamentations  at 
Dot  being  present  are  ludicrous.  No  doubt  it  was  an  opportunity  of  great 
edification  which  he  thus  missed. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  give  us  his  opinion  of  those  who  object  to  such 
spectacles  as  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  shows  he  witnessed  at  Roya- 
puram.  They  are  "  surltf  objectors."  While  *'  the  sneerer  and  the 
scoffer"  he  says,  may  "  look  only  to  ridicule  them,  the  simple-minded 
and  unsophisticated  may  draw  edification  and  spiritual  profit."  After 
giving  us  an  account  of  a  "  pious  drama"  acted  in  a  Popish  Church, 
which  our  readers  will  be  horrified  to  learn  was  actually  a  representation 
of  the  crucifixion,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Caiaphas  being  introduced 
begging  and  obtaining  the  body  of  Christ,  Pontius  Pilate  wearing  an 
English  watch  with  a  large  bunch  of  seals,  and  two  Roman  soldiers 
carrying  Bntish  firelocks  on  their  shoulders,  he  then  says  that  "  there 
are  many  highly  advanced  Christians  who  would  consider  this  as  sinful 
as  the  acting  of  Hamlet" — a  curious  way  of  putting  the  case,  as  if  a  man 
should  say  he  considered  murder  as  sinful  as  eating  a  pippin,  an  opinion 
which  would  of  course  be  highly  honourable  to  his  understanding.  This 
lets  us  see  what  is  the  author's  estimate  of  the  understanding  of  "  highly 
advanced  Christians,"  namely,  that,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  highly 
advanced  Christian  is  to  be  a  fool,  for  which  of  course  we  must  all  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  him  and  be  highly  gratified.  In  the  same  page  he 
gives  us  his  opinion  of  evangelical  sermons.  "  Any  conceivable  quantity' 
of  them,"  he  says,  "in  many  estimable  people*,  have  a  tendency  to  quench 
all  devotional  and  Christian  feeling."  Surely  no  Popish  priest  could  be 
more  bitter  in  his  hatred  at  any  thing  evangelical. 

He  next  tells  us  that  it  is  an  "  equally  well  received  fact  that  amongst 
Christians,  Roman  Catholic  nations  are  more  cheerful  than  Protestant" 
Since  he  sets  himself  up  as  the  champion  of  Popery,  we  feel  bound  to 
say,  that  his  book  as  a  whole  does  not  inspire  us  with  any  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  pleasantness  of  temper  which  he  would  have  us  believe 
Popery  infuses  into  its  votaries.  We  might  admit  the  fact  as  he  states 
it,  and  then  ask  what  is  it  worth  but  to  show  that  Papists  are  not  al- 
lowed  to  think,  reason,  and  judge.  Children  are  more  cheerful  and  gay 
than  grown  men,  from  the  same  happy  exemption  from  thought  and 
care.     If  we  wanted  a  religion  which  would  exempt  us  from  all  anxiety 
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about  our  salvation, — hand  over  all  that,  in  short,  to  the  priest,  and 
relieve  ourselves  from  all  personal  responsibility, — to  devolve  it  on  a 
church  and  a  priesthood  which  so  kindly  offer  to  take  it  on  themselves, 
we  should  be  Papists  to-morrow.  But  we  altogether  deny  his  *'  well 
received  fact,"  in  so  far  as  he  ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  religion* 
Spaniards,  for  example,  the  most  priest-ridden  Papists  in  the  world,  are 
remarkable  fully  more  for  their  gravity  than  their  cheerfulness.  French- 
men are  gay  without  any  religion.  The  English  are  generally  considered 
a  more  lively  and  jovial  race  than  the  Scotch,  but  that  is  never  ac- 
counted for  by  any  such  **  well  received  fact"  as  that  England  is 
a  Popish  country,  while  we  are  Protestants.  The  Danes  and  the 
Swedes,  if  we  are  to  believe  Hans  Andersen  and  Miss  Bremer,  are  re- 
markable for  their  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  and  yet  they  are  not  Popish 
nations.  We  believe  that  the  real  spirit  of  Popery  is  essentially  gloomy. 
It  is  not  a  happy  religion.  It  promises  no  free  pardon.  It  holds  out 
nothing  better  than  penances  here  and  purgatory  hereafter.  No  doubt, 
however,  it  likes  to  trick  itself  out  with  gaudy  shows,  f<§tes,  and  pro- 
cessions, to  hide  its  ghostly  terrora.  Besides  all  this,  climate  influences 
national  character.  The  Celtic  races  are  generally  gay  and  cheerful, 
whether  they  be  Protestants  or  Papists,  while  those  nations  that  are  of 
•Teutonic  descent  are  less  lively.  If  the  author  means  that  Popery  al. 
lows  more  spectacles  and  6  re  works  on  Sunday  than  Protestantism  does, 
and  that  Roman  Catholics  have  no  scruples  in  attending  reviews  and 
•visiting  tea-gardens  on  the  continent  on  that  day,  that  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  respective  genius  of  the  two  religions,  although  it  may  explain 
how  he  came  to  stumble  on  the  mare's  nest  which  he  calls  a  "  well  re- 
ceived fact." 

Then,  finally,  as  a  crowning  superiority  on  the  part  of  Popery  over 
Protestantism,  he  lugs  in  what  he  culls  "  a  strong  weapon"  wliich  *'  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  possess€>8,  and  of  which  the  Protestant  is  de- 
prived, in  the  work  of  converting  the  Hindoos."  And  what  do  our 
readers  imagine  this  strong  weapon  to  be  ?  The  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  divine  mother  and  child,  it  appeal's,  are  very  popular  among 
the  Popish  converts,  from  the  resemblance  which  their  images  bear  to 
.some  of  the  Hindoo  idols.  They  say  ''  that  Mary  is  just  their  Lak- 
fihmi,  and  to  this  day  the  Virgin. mother  is  with  the  Christians  of  India 
perpetually  confounded  with  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  prosperity, — at 
once  the  Venus  and  the  Ceres  of  the  Hindoos."  We  quite  believe  it. 
It  is  the  same  in  China.  Popish  converts  there  too  worship  their  old 
■idol,  K wan- Yin,  mother  and  child,  under  the  new  name  of  Mary.  But 
what  is  the  worth  or  value  of  such  conversions?  From  being 
worshippers  of  one  idol,  they  merely  become  worshippers  of  another, 
or  more  frequently  of  the  same  old  idol,  baptized  with  a  new  name.  And 
yet  these  are  called  converts  !  Truly  it  did  not  need  a  very  "  strong 
weapon"  to  accomplish  so  easy  a  victory.  But  the  author  goes  on  to 
make  a  still  greater  tax  on  our  credulity  when  he  begins  to  harangue 
about  **  the  great  influence  which  this  worship  (of  the  Virgin)  had  in  the 
early  ages  in  reconciling  the  heathen  to  Christianity,"  quoting  at  the 
»aame  time,  with  approbation,  the  words  of  another  writer,  who  sayg. 
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•*'The  worship  of  the  Virgfri,  whieh  was  then  spreading,  was  ooeof  the 
principal  means  employed  by  the  conquering  religion^  and  one  of  the 
most  efficacious.'*  So  here  we  haye  the  discovery  of  another  secondary 
cause  to  account  for  the  rapid  progress  and  triumph  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  ages*  Gibbon,  poor  man,  was  quite  wrong  when  be  accounted 
for  it  by  his  fire  secondary  causes.  He  should  have  tagged  ob  to  them 
this  as  a  sixth,  as  **  one  of  the  most  efficacious.**  But,  seriously,  is  the 
author  aware  when  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  began  ?  It  was  net  till 
four  hundred  years  af^er  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  it  was 
much  later  before  it  became  genera).  And  yet  the  author  would  pass 
this  off  on  us  as  another  *' equally  well  received  fact.'"  He  had  better 
take  care*  Bruce's  Travels  in  Africa  should  be  a  wanting  to  him.  They 
were  for  a  long  while  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Bceh,  or  Baron 
Munchausen ;  and,  although  time  has  done  the  Abyssinian  traTeller 
justice,  confirmed  his  narratives,  and  freed  him,  as  it  has  done  Herodotus, 
from  the  reproach  of  fibbing,  it  may  not  do  the  same  kind  turn  by 
Bruce's  Travels  in  India.  And,  since  eur  author  has  presumed  to  palm 
off  upon  us  as  ''  well  received  facts"  such  incredible  romances  as  tbese^ 
we  would  warn  him,  as  Punch  benevolently  warned  the  skating  Princs 
Albert,  off '^  dangerous  ground  ;'*  because,  although  he  may  resemble  ths 
dder  Bruce  in  having  his/(ttcf#  received  with  shouts  of  incredulous  deii* 
aion,  be  may  not  resemble  him  in  coming  to  be  believed  ia  afterwards^ 
either  by  the  present  or  by  any  future  generation. 

We  hare  gone  on  thus  far  patiently  and  hopefully,  ^ving  the  author 
food  advice,  and  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  turn  out,  as  we  ad- 
vanced through  his  book,  to  be  nothing  worse  than  a  Papist,,  but  eur 
hopes  have  been  cruelly  disappointed.  He  is  a  Pagan.  There  can  b» 
no  doubt  about  it.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  dictum,  that ''  in  describing  tht 
foreign  lands  which  they  have  visited,  and  the  scenes  which  they  hav» 
teen,  men  unconsciously  pourtray  their  own  minds,  and  unveil  the  ideas 
which  most  constantly  haunt  their  own  thoughts.'*  Let  us  see  then  how 
Jbe  pourtrays  himself.  On  Sunday,  February  16,  he  goes  to  a  keathcB 
festival  at  Trivatoor,  where  he  sees  paintings  of  the  loves  of  Krishnu  and 
the  milk-maids,  "  not  wholly  void  of  offence  on  the  score  of  indelicacy/' 
Sunday,  August  18,  he  spends  at  another  heathen  festival.  He  says^ 
'*  Polytheism  is  in  its  very  nature  a  gladsome  faith  ;"  speaks  of  "  its 
cheering  spirit  in  death  ;"  bewails  the  abolition  of  Suttee,  or  the  burning 
of  widows  ;  and  fiercely  denounces  and  reprobates  the  conduct  of  thois 
humane  Englishmen  who  are  endeavouring  to  get  chunuk-pujak,  and 
other  tortures  suppressed.  He  describes  one  of  these  painful  exhibitions, 
where  the  victim,  drugged  with  bang,  had  iron  hooks  inserted  under  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  was  swung  firom  a  great  height  in  the  air,  aad 
although  he  confesses  to  '*  a  sickly  sense  of  suffering  at  seeing  pain  inflicted 
on  man  or  beast,"  yet,  says  he,  ''  I  could  never  help  catching  the  iiilee> 
tion  of  the  prevailing  gladness  around  me,  and  I  never  missed  atlendaBCS 
■on  one  of  these  exhibitions  when  I  had  time  to  spare/'  We  next  find 
him  at  a  great  heathen  festival  at  Royapuram,  and,  as  usual,  on  a  Sun- 
>  day,  as  he  ostentatiously  tells  us.  At  this  festival,  he  accepts  with  great 
levity  "  some  of  the  sanctifying  ashes"  (cow-dung}  from  the  devoiss 
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.who  had  swung  himself,  whieh  he  was  advised  to  do  hy  the  people 
around  him,  ''  as  the  gifts  of  the  saints  bring  good  luck  to  those  who  re- 
ceive  them/'  He  gives  half  a  rupee  (a  shilling)  in  exchange  for  the 
cow-dung,  so  highly  does  he  value  it.  August  10,  another  Sunday,  his 
favourite  day,  he  is  at  another  heathen  festival  at  Tukumaritu  Shalli. 
He  tells  us  of  a  Brahmin  who  suffered  death  in  the  year  1488,  by  com- 
mand of  a  Mussulman  prince,  for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  his  sect, 
that  ''all  religions,  if  sincerely  practised,  are  acceptable  to  God,"  and 
then  he  says,  "  in  the  whole  annals  of  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake,  I 
know  of  no  martyrdom  so  glorious  as  this."  He  defends  the  worship  of 
the  Lingam  from  the  unfounded  inferences  of  Europeans  as  to  its  symbolic 
purport.  He  fills  his  pages  with  Hindoo  legends  of  the  gods,  which  he 
calls  '*  delightful  tales,"  but  which  we  think  very  wearisome  and  non- 
sensical. He  sees  gross  and  obscene  figures  of  the  gods  carved  on  a 
temple  at  Maliveram ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  when  speaking  of  his  fre- 
quent attendance  at  heathen  festivals,  he  lets  out  that  "  those  sights  were 
his  greatest  enjoyment."  At  Maliveram  he  sees  a  sculpture  of ''  a  woman 
milking  a  cow,  which  is  licking  a  calf,"  and  this  he  calls  a  beautiful 
picture.  At  another  place  he  sees  a  hero  performing  what  he  calls  "  a 
sublime  penance ;"  and  what  do  our  readers  imagine  to  be  "  the  sublime 
penance  which  heaven  could  not  resist  V*  "  He  stood  on  the  great  toe 
of  his  left  foot,  with  his  arms  elevated  above  his  head,  and,  like  the 
chameleon  in  the  fable,  lived  wholly  on  air."  Wonderful !  He  seems 
to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Hindoo  legends,  for  after  relating  one  of  them,  he 
speaks  thus  of  the  surprising  effects  that  ensued,  "  From  that  day  to  this 
/  believe  no  Indian  woman  has  ever,"  &c.  And  he  concludes  a  long, 
and,  we  are  bound  to  say,  an  excellent  description  of  the  ancient  sculp- 
tured temples  of  Maliveram,  by  breaking  out  into  expressions  of  extrava- 
gant delight,  on  having  successfully  made  this  journey  to  the  ruined 
temples  of  the  gods.  In  the  following  strain  he  moralizes  on  the  tew 
days  of  perfect  happiness  allotted  to  man : — **  In  this  world  there  are  days 
of  perfect  happiness  to  be  met  with, — rare  as  they  must  be, — if  we  may 
call  that  perfect  where  the  imagination  can  conceive  nothing  more  blissful. 
Such  a  day  was  this  to  me ;"  and  so  on  for  another  page. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  author  insists, — and  we  are  bound  in  candour 
to  let  our  readers  know  the  fact, — that  he  is  a  Christian,  but  his  notions 
of  Christianity  are  of  so  confused  a  kind  that  we  doubt  if  he  knows  what 
being  a  Christian  means.  He  speaks  of  "  the  Christian  practice  of  re- 
senting injury,"  and  rebukes  a  missionary  by  asking  him,  "  would  not 
the  master  whom  Rhenius  professed  to  serve  have  found  something  to 
commend"  in  a  heathen  spectacle  at  Conjeveram  ?  When  asked  by  a 
heathen  once  of  what  religious  persuasion  he  was ;  "  if  he  belonged  to 
's  caste, — mentioning  the  name  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,"  (perhaps  Duff's,  or  more  probably  Wilson's,)  he 
says,  "  1  was  well  enough  pleased  to  be  able  very  indignantly  to  deny 
the  inaputation."  He  speaks  in  the  bitterest  and  most  unjust  tenns  of 
those  Englishmen  who  procured  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee,  and  who  ate 
now  endeavonring  to  procure  the  abolition  of  chumik-pujah.  He  says 
that  these  very  men  "  daily  and  in  cold  blood  exercise  the  greatest  cruelties 
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«n  the  gentle  jKHjple  of  Hindustan."  Now  it  is  very  well  known  that 
the  abolition  of  Suttee  was  brought  about  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
than  whom  a  more  humane  nobleman  never  lived,  supported  by  the 
general  voice  of  all  right  minded  Europeans,  by  the  entire  body  of  mis- 
•sionaries  in  India,  and  actually  too  by  innumerable  petitions  and  repre- 
sentations from  the  natives,  just  as  numbers  of  them  are  at  this  moment 
entreating  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power  for  the  suppression  of  chur- 
ruk.pujah.  That  there  are  Englishmen  in  India  who  maltreat  their 
poor,  gentle,  inoffensive  Hindoo  servants,  we  know  as  well,  and  lament 
as  deeply  as  the  author  can  do,  and  loathe  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
the  man  who  could  injure,  by  wounding  their  feelings  or  lifting  a  hand 
against  his  Hindoo  domestics,  a  people  made  to  be  loved  with  all  a 
man's  heart  While  we  sympathize  with  the  author's  indignation  on 
•this  point,  we  see  clearly  also  where  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
astray,  so  as  to  be  unjust  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself.  He  takes  all 
Englishmen  to  be  Christians,  and  concludes  that  all  whom  he  sees  in 
European  garb  in  India  are  Christians ;  a  very  gross  mistake  indeed. 
Hence  he  speaks  of  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Christian  masters  over  their 
servants,  and  says  that  the  •*  habitations  of  cruelty"  to  the  Hindoos  are 
the  houses  of  their  Christian  masters.  Now  we  would  content  ourselves 
with  simply  denying  that  these  people  are  Christians  at  all.  But  when 
our  author  goes  on  to  confound  this  class  of  people  in  India  with  the 
"  missionary  interest,"  and  others  who  desire  the  suppression  of  tortures, 
and  calls  them  all  alike  "  malignant  oppressors  of  this  helpless  people," 
ascribing  to  "  Christian  masters'*  '*  the  most  fiendish  barbarities,"  we 
protest  against  this  abuse  of  the  term  Christian,  and  cannot  help  enter- 
taining  doubts  as  to  whether  the  author  knows  what  he  is  speaking 
about. 

It  is  certainly  strange  to  hear  a  man  who  calls  himself  repeatedly  a 
Christian  defending  Churruk-pujah,  and  denouncing  the  suppression  of 
Suttee  as  "  downright  persecution,"  and  "  persecution  of  the  worst 
kind."  Do  we  live  in  the  days  of  Druid  priests,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  ?  When  a  man  brings  forward  what  he  calls  "  unassailahU 
arguments"  in  defence  of  the  horrid  barbarities  of  Suttee  and  Churruk- 
pujah,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask  how  long  it  is  since  he  took  leave  of  hit 
senses.  How  lamentable,  according  to  him,  it  must  be  that  bull-baiting 
should  now  be  suppressed  among  us.  But  he  makes  it  not  a  question 
of  humanity  but  of  religion.  Well,  is  he  not  aware  that  the  oldest 
Hindoo  Vedas  speak  not  one  word  of  Suttee, — that  it  is  comparatively 
a  modem  practice,  the  sanction  for  which  was  surreptitiously  foisted  into 
the  Puranas,  or  later  religious  books,  by  the  Brahmins, — that  the  most 
learned  pundits  themselves  acknowledge  this, — and  that  the  people  of 
India  would  now  be  very  sorry  to  see  Suttee  restored  ?  Has  he  ever 
read  the  "  bloody  chapter"  on  human  sacrifices  in  one  of  these  Puranai» 
on  the  choice  and  treatment  of  Kali's  victims  ?  But  why  does  ndt  the 
author  get  up  a  hubbaboo  about  the  suppression  of  the  Druids'  wieker 
baskets  full  of  live  human  beings,  and,  instead  of  going  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  for  a  grievance,  mourn  over  the  misery  endured  by  ancient  British. 
priests  defrauded  of  their  victims? 
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'    Info  the  author's  absurd  opmiona  respecting  the  relative  merits  of 
Polytheism  and  Christianity,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  any  length. 
But  what  better  could  be  expected  of  a  man  who  does  not  seem  to  know 
any  difference  between  a  European  and  a  Christian  ?  who  says  in  one 
place  that  "  there  was  not  one  European,  or  one  Christian,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  golden  city  excepting  myself,"  and  in  another  place,  "  I 
was  the  only  person  in  the  crowd  present  on  this  occasion  in  anything 
like  a  European  garb,  or  having  the  least  external  appearance  of  being  a 
Christian."     It  is  this  stupid  confounding  of  European  hats,  jackets,  and 
pantaloons  with  Christianity,  that  has  done  so  much  mischief  in  India. 
So  that  in  consequence  of  merely  wearing  these  habiliments,  every  vio- 
lent European  there,  every  drunken  sailor,  and  swearing  officer,  passed 
at  once  for  a  Christian.     It  is  a  mistake  which  we  might  excuse  the 
poor  heathens  for  falling  into,  but  we  cannot  excuse  it  in  an  educated 
European.     But  what  on  earth  has  garb  and  external  appearance  to  do 
with  Christianity?     Did  the  Apostle  Paul  wear  European  garb,  do 
Chinese  Christians  wear  it  in  their  own  country,  or  do  Hindoo  converts 
put  it  on  when  they  become  Christians  ?     What  then  does  the  author 
mean  by  external  appearances  of  being  a  Christian  ?     There  are  numer* 
ous  other  indications  in  the  book  of  the  author's  ignorance  of  Christianity, 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  admit  him  to  be  a  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  Heatlienism  and  Christianity.     We  believe  India  to  be  as 
joyous  a  land  to  live  in  as  any  the  sun  ever  shone  upon,  but  we  do  not 
ascribe  this  to  its  polytheism-     It  was  so  to  us  who  were  monotheists, 
and  saw  and  worshipped  only  one  God  there,  as  well  as  to  the  polythe. 
ists  around  as  who  pretend  to  have  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  gods-— a  most  distressing  and  oppressive  number  we  should  think,  only 
that  their  gods  are  a  source  of  fun  to  them,  all  of  them^-except  those 
that  are  monkeys — being  superhuman  men,  or,  lower  still,  "  altogether" 
—each  of  them — "  such  an  one  as  themselves."     But  our  author  insists 
that  heathen  nations  are  morp  cheerful  than  Christian  nations,  and  Po- 
pish nations  than  Protestants.     It  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  absurdity 
«nd  falseness  of  all  this.     The  Parisians  are  gayer  than  Londoners,  but 
without  taking  into  account  at  all  the  decided  differences  in  national 
temperament  which  existed  doubtless  long  before  Luther  and  Protes- 
tantism, have  we  not  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter  in 
the  fogs  of  London  and  in  the  clear  pure  atmosphere  of  Paris  ?     The 
Greeks,  like  the  Hindoos,  dwelt  under  sunny  skies  and  in  a  bright  and 
glorious  land,  but  what  shall  we  make  of  their  neighbours,  the  ancient 
Romans  ?     They  had  a  gigantic  mythology.     Well,  did  it  make  them 
a  gay  and  cheerful  people  ?     Far  from  it.     And  what  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Etruscans,  with  their  death's  heads  and  skeletons  at  their 
feasts  ?     Their  polytheism  made  them  a  remarkably  cheerful  people  of 
course  !     If  such  a  custom  as  that  had  prevailed  among  any  Christian 
nation,  what  an  endless  opprobrium  it  would  have  been  made  by  our 
author  against  Christianity  itself !     The  Chinese,  too,  treasure  up  their 
eofifins  from  the  day  they  commence  business,  and  keep  them  ready  till 
they  want  them.     That  is  a  remarkably  cheerful  custom,  and  they  are 
of  course  a  provefUally  gay  |)eople  !     Ireland,  with  its  barbarous  mur« 
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ders  and  gloomy  bigotry,  and  Italy,  with  its  frequent  assassinations,  tire 
of  course  very  cheerful  countries !  And  what  shall  we  make  of  the 
Turks,  the  gravest  and  most  sombre  people  in  the  world  ?  Oh,  our 
author  will  tell  you  it  is  because  they  are  neither  Papists  nor  Pagans  I 
li  they  were  only  Pagans,  that  would  be  best  of  all,  but  if  they  were 
even  Papists  they  would  be  a  much  more  cheerful  people ! 

Respecting  the  noorality  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  the  character 
of  the  Hindoo  people,  we  believe,  nay,  we  know,  that  the  author's 
opinions  on  these  points  are  quite  erroneous.  He  ought  to  know  that 
obscene  stories  about  the  gods,  whispered — for  even  the  Hindoos  are 
ashamed  to  repeat  them  aloud — in  their  very  presence,  must  necessarily 
exert  the  worst  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  people. 
They  themselves  admit  that  as  a  nation  they  are  a  very  wicked  people, 
that  is  when  they  do  not  throw  the  blame  of  all  their  wickedness  on  the 
gods.  The  editors  of  native  newspapers  freely  admit  and  lament  the 
same  thing.  The  author  might  have  quoted  Bemier,  Orme,  Governor 
jHolwell,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Tamerlane  the  Great,  while  he  was  about 
it,  for  they  would  have  told  a  truer  and  sadder  tale  than  the  tew  wit* 
pesses  whom  he  brings  forward.  But  the  author,  we  are  sure,  cannot 
but  know  of  crimes  and  practices  among  the  Hindoos  unknown  in  this 
country.  If  the  Hindoos  are  not,  however,  '*  the  most  innocent  people 
on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,"  as  he  absurdly  calls  them,  we  are  quite  ready 
jto  allow  that  they  look  as  if  they  were — the  gentlest,  kindest,  and 
pleasantest  people  on  the  faee  of  the  earth.  We  will  not  yield  to  him 
m  love  for  the  Hindoos.  They  are  the  most  loveable  people  we  ever 
met,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  faults  we  cherish  the  kindest  and  warmest 
recollections  of  the  people  of  India. 


SLAVERY. 


[  Written  on  viewing  a  Pictare  of  Slave-trading  in  America,  with  Slaves 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  flagellation.] 

Hark !  hark  !  on  proud  Columbia's  shore 
And  mingling  with  the  ocean's  roar 

Is  heatd  the  voice  of  slavery ; 
The  air  is  burden 'd  with  a  sigh, 
And  moist  with  tears  from  many  an  eye, 

And  blood  bedews  the  soil; 
From  earth  load  cries  of  woe  ascend 
From  souls  oppressed  with  toil, — 
But  from  their  bless'd  abode 
Bright  angels  pitying  descend, 
And  waft  the  sotmds  to  God. 

Jjook — ^lo !  behold  the  maddening  lash 
At  every  stroke  inflicts  a  gash 
Upon  that  sable  form,  and  see 
The  mocking  smile  of  fiendish  glee 
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The  inflicter  wears,  whose  heart  of  stone, 

Chuckles  an  echo  to  each  inoan. 

The  blood  flies  from  the  tortur  d  wretch, 

See  how  his  limbs  in  anguish  stretch ; 

While  hot  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes 

Course  down  his  cheeks, — he  faintly  cries 

For  mercy ;  'tis  a  vain  appeal, — 

The  tyrant's  heart  hath  ceas*d  to  feel. 

At  length  released,  when  tortnre  dire 

Hath  satisfied  his  master^s  ire, — 

When  blood  hath  paid  the  scornful  look 

His  proud  possessor  cannot  brook ; 

Wlio  his  own  safety  to  secure — 

The  converse  and  the  eye  demure 

Deems  dark  rebellion,  and  to  tame 

The  savage  spirit — break  the  frame 

That  galling  chains  and  toil  have  worn ; 

To  pierce  the  heart  by  mis'ry  torn, 

He  yields  'neath  whip  as  grass  'neath  scythe. 

The  unoffending  slave  to  writhe. 

Mark  yonder  slave  whose  blood  yet  flows 
From  the  whip's  late  inflicted  blows, 
Weained  and  faint  essays  to  rise 
While  tears  afresh  bedew  his  eyes ; 
'l^is  not  his  body's  pain  renews 
The  copious  stream,  alas  I  he  views 
The  partner  of  his  toil — ^his  wife — 
The  being  that  makes  bondage  life— 
A  life  of  freedom — sink  beneath 
Degrading  torture — worse  than  death* 
In  falt'ring  accents  he  implores 
Release  for  her  his  soul  adores. 
His  throbbing  heart  upheaves  his  breast 
And  chokes  his  utterance— >mute  the  ] 
His  eyes  expressive  as  they  roll. 
Reveal  the  anguish  of  his  soul. 

Hath  pity  fled  the  human  breast 
And  mercy  ceas'd  to  be  a  guest  ? 
Is  there  no  hand  upraised  to  save. 
Nor  hope  of  shelter  but  the  grave. 
Ye  are  not  men  though  impress'd  so, 
Who  traffic  thus  in  scenes  of  woe. 
Who  stand  in  faee  of  heav'n  erect. 
And  lash  that  sex  ye  should  protect. 

Oh  God  that  there  on  earth  should  be. 
Beings  condemned  to  slavery. 
Who  by  thy  hand  from  dust  were  made. 
And  form'd  with  souls  that  cannot  fade ; 
With  reason,  faculties — ^possess'd 
Of  every  feeling,  yet  oppressed 
By  those  who  in  thy  s^ht  appew, 
m  greater  than  the  slaves  tiiej  rear. 

Blest  Freedom— birthrvht  of  mankind, — 
Qod's  hallow'd  gift  shovdd  be  eonfined 
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To  none— to  white  and  black  the  same 
Belongs  the  boon — a  sacred  claim— ^ 
Who  then  with  parpose  durk  as  night, 
Basely  usurp  a  brother's  right — 
Drags  fotter'd  from  his  native  shore 
A  son  of  Freedom  ?  free  no  more- 
No  pity  for  affection*s  chain, 
The  ties  of  kindred  plead  in  Tain— 
The  husband -father  rudely  borne 
From  wife  and  child — the  sister  torn 
From  a  loT*d  brother^  fond  embrace, 
Oft  meet  no  more.     What  can  efface 
From  memory's  page  the  love  of  years? 
What  solace  stem  the  flood  of  tears 
Which  flows  when  recollection  wakes 
The  past  to  life  ?    Hope  oft  forsakes 
The  captive  wretch,  and  life  wears  on 
A  solemn  round,  friendless,  alone. 
Ye  proud  usurping  tyrants,  learn, — 
The  wealth,  the  dross  ye  daily  earn 
By  deeds  that  stain  with  crimson  hue 
The  hand  of  man,  cannot  to  you 
Bring  happiness  and  ease ;  the  tears 
Which  daily  flow,  the  toil  of  years. 
The  blood  that's  shed,  the  shriek  and  moan 
Of  feeble  wretches,  bid  begone 
Peace  from  the  mind,  while  troublous  rise 
Wan  discontent  and  care — sleep  flies 
The  couch — the  charms  of  life  depart. 
And  strife  and  rancour  fill  the  heart. 
Think  not  though  be  dies  ye  enthrall 
That  souls  are  fetter*d  at  your  call ; 
The  soul  is  free,  'twas  God  who  gave — 
That  soul  the  Saviour  died  to  save ; 
Ife's  most  a  slave  whom  passions  bind, 
Whom  vice  assails  and  follies  blind ; 
Enslaver,  pause — life  like  a  flow'r 
May  bloom  and  wither  in  an  hour 
Time,  'tis  a  word,  each  breath  for  thee 
May  usher  in  eternity. 


SHELLEY. 
By  W.  A.  C.  SHAND,  A.Bi. 


It  was  a  brooding  eve — ^the  harvest  moon 

Threw  its  long  light  among  the  silent  trees, 

Save  when  the  music  of  a  temperate  breeze 

Wound  throngh  the  hashing  greenery  like  a  boon. 

Lo  \  a  prophetic  light  was  on  my  eyne— 

And  to  and  fro  I  paased  among  the  bowers 

Where  sandalled  foot  before  had  never  been. 

And  my  weary  brows  were  cool  with  blinding  flowen. 

My  hands  a  wreath  of  votive  myrtle  bare — 

A  solemn  hymn  was  on  my  lips,  the  amaranth  in  my  hair. 
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In  that  calm  realm  I  was  not  all  alone, 

Aroand  me  were  my  flocks,  and  shepherd  hinds 

Lay  couchant  on  the  flowering  grass — anon 

They  looked  aslant  at  me  and  said,  *'  begone.*' 

0*er  yonder  hills  for  thee  the  pasture  waits 

And  folds  in  windless  coves  with  osier  gates — 

Too  scant  our  wattles  be  for  ours  and  tliine, 

And  all  nnusual  in  thine  ear  our  songs. 

But  where  yon  slow  cloud  o*er  the  mountain  winds 

Along  the  opening  sky  to  none  belongs. 

The  ancient  sward  and  frequent  fountains  shine 

Amid  the  moors  for  thee  and  for  thy  sheep, 

And  early  shadows  fall  that  stedfast  are  and  deep. 

I  drove  my  timid  flock  along  the  wold. 

I  answered  not  with  taunts  these  shepherds  rude ; 

The  wind  was  in  my  hair,— the  night  was  cold, — 

And  far  into  the  dreary  solitude 

I  went  with  faltering  steps.     Alas !  I  said, 

I  am  alone  amid  the  fiercening  blast ; 

Imperious  rains  are  beating  on  my  head, — 

But  still  athwart  the  glooming  moor  I  passed. 

Oh  !  jov.^the  mountain  bourne  was  won  at  last. 

And  lo  !  a  sylvan  valley  wound  beneath. 

With  altars,  shade-endeared,  and  soundless  streams ; 

And  stately  forms,  with  hymn  and  sacred  wreath, 

Sang  unto  reverend  pipes, — a  land  of  dreams. 

They  welcomed  me,  and  by  a  fountain-brink 
Up.piled  for  me  a  couch  or  odorous  leaves : 
And  from  a  snowy  jar  they  bade  me  drink ; 
And  laid  their  shadowless  hands  upon  my  brow ; 
And  twined  the  ravelled  violets  on  my  wrist ; 
And  soothed  my  limbs  with  gentle  hands ;  and  now 
My  ear  a  song  of  Arcady  receives ; 
Ah !  little  of  that  sacred  throng  I  wist. 
No  shepherd-youths  with  pastoral  reeds  were  they ; 
No  sleep  allured  the  white  lids  o'er  their  eyes ; 
Their  home  from  earth  and  man  were  far  away. 
With  young  Apollo  in  the  inner  skies. 

With  us  shall  be  thy  home,  night-wandering  youth  I 

Thrice  dedicate  to  joy  thy  thoughts  shall  be ; 

Joy  ministers  to  faith, — with  tenderest  ruth, 

The  patient  sorrow  of  thy  lips  we  see. 

**  By  thy  own  spirit  art  thou  deified." 

Arise  !  with  songs  his  coming  greet,  they  cried ; 

Enrich  his  hair  with  amaranthine  blooms ; 

Withdraw  his  prophet-eyes  in  thick  perfumes; 

His  be  whatever  it  is  ours*  to  give, — 

The  green  leaves  and  the  amphora  libative. 

I  slept !  and  ah !  they  left  me  in  that  Tale ; 
These  godlike  youth  ;  forlorn,  I  sonsht  again 
The  ancient  folds, — I  bade  the  shepherds  hail ; 
With  eager  giaia  theyeireled  round  me  then. 


10  Nodes  AmhroHiance  and  Essays ^ —  Wihon, 


NOCTES  AMBROSIANiE  AND  ESSAYS.* 

luiTATiNO  the  authorB  of  the  Spectators^  Ouardians,  and  other  periodicals 
of  the  beginning  and  middle  of  last  century,  many  of  the  journalists  of 
the  present,  deeming  their  works,  which  were  chiefly  written  for  the  day 
and  in  the  spirit  thereof,  worthy  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  our  liter- 
ature, have  rd-issued  them  as  separate  and  substantive  publications.  The 
essays  and  criticisms  of  Coleridge,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Jeffrey,  Macaulay, 
and  some  others  have  now  been  for  years  before  the  public,  and  all  of 
them  have  obtained  some  share  of  public  favour.  The  Essays  of  Cole- 
ridge, from  the  fame  he  had  justly  acquired  as  a  poet,  naturally  enough 
attracted  a  large  portion  of  public  notice,  for  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  which  he  had  evinced  in  his  poetry 
would  not  be  lost  in  his  character  of  an  observer  and  essayist, — nay,  that 
the  same  powers  which  had  delighted  his  country  in  his  Christabel  and 
Ancient  Mariner  would  again  be  unfolded  in  all  their  strength  in  his 
miscellaneous  and  critical  essays, — and  the  result  amply  satisfied  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  The  true  poet  indeed  is  but  too  commonly 
regarded  by  the  fashionable  vulgar  as  a  mere  retailer  of  frothy  and 
sounding  vocables,  for,  to  their  purblind  vision,  every  thing  in  the  form 
of  verse  passes  current  for  poetry, — but  his  true  function  and  character 
are  far  different.  The  poet  is  endowed  with  Acuities  which  enable  him 
to  penetrate  infinitely  farther  into  nature  than  his  fellow-men,  and  hence, 
even  in  a  semi. barbarous  age,  he  is  the  harbinger  and  pioneer  of  all  phil- 
osophy  and  science.  He  is  the  firat  to  recognise  in  a  concrete  form  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  and  at  a  glance  of  his  subtle  and  far  stretching 
intellect,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  universe  are  unfolded  to  his 
view.  His  mind  indeed  forms  a  mirror  in  which  the  universe  itself  is 
truly  reflected,  and  his  gigantic  thoughts  become  easily  crystalised  into 
the  most  beautiful  imagery  and  language.  But  it  is  only  at  long  and 
distant  intervals  that  such  &r  seeing  spirits  appear  among  us.  Of  this 
order  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  one.  His  poetry  is  not  only  strik- 
ingly natural,  but  it  possesses  all  the  depth  and  subdety  of  an  age  tltat 
is  to  obtain  a  profounder  insight  into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  He  must  be  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  the  coming  time. 
With  such  capabilities  Coleridge  was  especially  fitted  for  becoming  a 
critic  and  essayist  when  he  appeared.  He  not  only  possessed  a  pro- 
foundly original  intuitive  nature,  but  having  mastered  all  the  thought  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  together  with  that  of  modeiii  Europe,  and 
after  thoroughly  sifting  and  cleansing  both  from  their  impurities  in  the 
alembic  of  his  own  powers,  he  examined  modem  society  through  their 
eyes.  Thus  the  true  poet  is  in  the  deepest  of  all  senses  a  philosopher, 
and  mankind  are  always  on  the  alert  to  glean  his  thoughtr  from  his 
criticisms,  essays,  letters,  or  from  any  other  form  in  which  he  may  have 
chosen  to  cast  them  upon  the  world.     Hence  the  miscellaneou*  writings 

^  Noctes  Ambroriaoae.    By  Profeasor  Wilson.    Vols.  8  and  4. 
Essays  Critical  and  ImaginatiTe.    By  Professor  Wilson.    YoL  I,  being  the  5lk 
flf  the  Series.    WiUiuB  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  LondoiL  .  llsc 
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of  Coleridge  speedily  acquired  a  celebrity  and  standing  Iwth  as  philoso- 
phical and  literary  productions,  that  have  hardly  been  awarded  to  any 
other  miscellaneous  prose  writings  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  critic  by  profession  is  altogether  a  being  of  a  different  order.  Hia 
mind  moves  in  a  far  narrower  orbit.  He  is  in  general  the  slave  of  some 
mere  ephemeral  conventional  system,  to  which  he  entirely  resigns  his 
intellectual  and  moral  judgment  But  to  this  rule  there  are  some  not- 
able exceptions.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  probably  less  the  victim  of  slavish 
conventionalism  than  any  living  critic.  He  looks  at  nature  and  her 
laws  solely  through  his  own  eyes.  His  intellectual  glance  is  neither 
turned  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  by  temporary  or  fleeting  influences. 
He  looks  at  every  thing  as  it  is  in  itself^  and  tries  it  at  the  bar  of  his 
own  intellectual  and  moral  conclusions.  But  then  even  he,  with  all  his 
depth  and  acuteness,  has  his  countervailing  defects.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  system  he  pursues  in  examining  every  thing  separately  and  in 
detail, — we  cannot  indeed  except  to  the  true  critic  taking  every  thing 
under  review  to  pieces  ;  but  we  decidedly  object  to  his  conclusions  when 
he  is  unable  to  regard  these  details  as  forming  separate  and  distinct  por- 
tions of  a  unity,  or  in  other  words,  when  he  is  incapable  of  embracing 
8t  a  glance  the  relation  of  his  details  to  each  other,  and  of  thus  viewing 
his  whole  subject  in  its  entirety.  Hence  the  remarks  of  Carlyle  upon 
any  author  under  review,  although  acute  and  marked  by  great  penetra- 
tion, are  too  isolated  and  fragmentary.  They  refer  alone  to  the  separate 
parts  and  not  the  whole  suQect.  Carlyle's  mind  being  thus  non- con- 
structive in  its  form,  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  complete  struc- 
ture of  anything  or  any  system.  Hence  the  monstrous  faults  and 
shortcomings  with  which  he  is  chargeable.  If,  on  the  whole,  his  author 
or  subject  evinces  great  power  and  capacity,  although  disfigured  by  nu- 
merous deficiencies,  he  sums  up  the  whole  in  his  favour,  on  the  ground 
of  his  superior  earnestness  and  sincerity,  passing  over  innumerable  delin- 
quencies or  defects.  He  instinctively  feels  the  full  intellectual  or  moral 
power  of  his  subject,  but  he  cannot  see  the  relation  which  the  separate  part« 
of  which  it  is  composed  bears  to  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  that  although 
Carlyle's  conclusions  are  generally  right,  he  attributes  the  whole  to  some 
vague,  ill  deflned,  or  absurd  principle,  in  his  subject.  Earnestness  and 
sincerity  with  him  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Now  a  demon  or  the 
worst  of  men  may  evince  as  much  earnestness  and  sincerity  as  the  best 
of  human  beings.  Thus,  there  is  a  want  of  a  proper  relation  between 
Carlyle's  individual  observations  and  his  generalised  doctrines,  evincing 
a  deflciency  in  the  sense  for  structure.  He  is  almost  totally  wanting 
indeed  in  the  constructive  sense,  a  principle  indispensable  both  to  the 
critic  and  true  artist.  His  loose  and  ill  assorted  style  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  same  mental  deficiency, — but  his  remarkable  penetration 
into  the  separate  portions  of  his  subject  entitles  him  to  a  high  place 
among  living  critics,  and  his  works  have  not  been  unacceptable  to  the 
public.  ' 

The  other  two  critics,  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay^  ^  decidedly  narrow 
and  conventional  in  their  spirit.  They  are  altogether  wanting  in  the 
depth,  compieheiisiveiieMi  umI  penetratioD  which  difitinguishes  the  poew 
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cntic  Coleridge.  They  are  thoroughly  deficient  in  those  highly  geners- 
liaed  views  of  man  and  nature  which  marks  out  the  character  of  the 
true  poetic  and  philosophic  guild.  They  comprehend  and  appreciate 
only  the  rhetoric  of  poetry.  They  regard  nothing  more  in  it  than  mere 
eloquence  that  kindles  their  feelings  or  awakens  their  dormant  impulses. 
They  never  for  a  moment  think  of  poetry  as  God's  universal  truth,  that 
is  as  true  now  as  it  will  be  ten  thousand  years  hence.  Nay,  they  are 
in  general  behind  the  spirit  that  guides  society  itself  in  its  judgments, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  influenced  alone  or  chiefly  by  the  dead  and 
obselete  statutes  that  were  made  and  propounded  before  the  Christian 
era,  or  by  the  vulgar  maxims  of  a  sensational  philosophy.  Jeffi-ey  and 
Macaulay  themselves  are  rhetoricians  of  the  first  order,  but  the  thought 
by  which  they  guaged  every  litemry  and  philosophical  production  was 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  did  not  even  test  these  by  the  broad 
common  sense  which  was  the  inheritance  of  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen, — they  brought  every  thing  to  the  bar  of  a  worn  out  and 
extinct  form  of  thinking. 

We  have  altogether  a  diflforent  style  of  criticism  in  the  writings  of 
Professor  Wilson.  The  thought  of  the  Professor  must  be  admitted  to  be 
profoundly  natural.  He  is  less  influenced  by  conventionalism  than  any 
critic  of  his  time.  His  healthy  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  consti- 
tution rendered  him  extremely  natural  and  truthful,  and  his  high  poetic 
temperament  and  spirit  intensified  and  strengthened  all  his  perceptions. 
In  his  "  Noctes,"  especially  where  he  examines  everything  he  touches  by 
the  intuitions  of  so  many  different  interlocutoi-s,  he  is  extremely  happy. 
His  deep  sensibilities,  and  his  comprehensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  natural  objects  and  phenomena  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task 
he  undertakes;  and  his  dramatic  skill  is  strikingly  evinced  in  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  he  sustains  the  various  character.  Occasion- 
ally when  he  touches  upon  politics  he  is  coarse  and  somewhat  violent, — 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  political  feeling  ran  fiigh,  and 
the  current  occasionally  set  in  strongly  against  him.  He  is  at  certain  timet 
too,  somewhat  severe  upon  his  poetical  opponents,  the  Cockney  school, 
and  he  trespasses  somewhat  upon  strict  propriety  in  his  characterization 
of  them.  We  had  wished  that  he  had  given  an  analysis,  instead  of  his 
mere  impressions,  in  his  poetical  likings  and  dislikings,  for  although  his 
views  are  generally  correct,  the  sensational  form  in  which  the}-  are  given 
IS  not  so  philosophical  as  we  might  desire.  Still  his  impressions  are 
always  vigorous,  healthy,  and  manly,  and  resemble  strongly  that  mas- 
culine  common  sense  which  marks  the  higher  portion  of  the  reading 
public.  Thus  Professor  Wilson,  as  a  thinker  and  critic,  bases  his  vi«v\s 
more  upon  nature  than  art.  He  seldom  has  occasson  to  fall  back  upon 
authority.  His  resources  lie  in  the  strength  of  his  intuitions  and  the 
depth  of  his  feelings.  He  never  refers  to  Seneca's  morals  or  Aristotle's 
dogmas  in  poetry  or  any  where  else.  His  notions  spring  fresh  from  his 
own  spirit,  and  assume  at  once  the  form  and  proportions  of  axioms.  He 
is  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt  on  any  subject  whatever,  and  all  argument 
and  cavilling  are  set  at  nought.  He  decides  every  question  after  a 
.glance  at  its  salient  and  prominent  features,  and  he  generally  aettlet  it 
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rightly.     The  following  contains,  inter  alia,  some  remarks  on  EAuca- 

tion. 

"  North,  Education !  what  mnnner  of  man  is  he  whom  we  wish  to  hare 
produced?  Who  in  ciWl  and  private  life  will  he  'the  happy  warrior?* 
Must  he  not  be  high-mindedly  coiirageons — generous  in  his  intercourse 
witli  all  his  fellow-creatures— fail  of  deep  and  tender  affections,  which  aip 
the  support  and  happiness  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him^-capable  of 
sympathy  with  ail  joy  and  all  suffering — with  an  imagination,  not  only  the 
source  of  enjoyment  to  himself,  but  aiding  to  make  all  the  aspects  of  thipgs, 
serious,  solemn,  religious,  to  his  spirit, 

"  Shepherd,  Nae  grandeur  o*  national  character,  sir,  you  say  weel,  with- 
out imagination.  But,  nooadaysi,  a'  her  records  are  accoonted  auld  wives' 
tales,  and  the  speerit  o'  Poetry  is  driven  out  o*  edication  sought  to  he  imposed 
on  the  people,  as  if  it  were  the  plague.  The  verra  claes  o*  a  callant  noo 
tliat  has  been  found  porin  ower  an  auld  ballad,  maun  be  fumigated  afore  he 
is  suffered  to  re-enter  the  school, — he  maun  perform  quaranteen,  sir,  like  a 
ship  frae  Constantinople  or  Smyrna,  afore  the  passengers  are  allooM  to  land 
on  our  untainted  shores.  Is  this  an  impreuvment,  think  ye,  sirs,  on  the 
wusdom  o'  our  forefathers  ?  if  this  plan  be  persisted  in,  after  twa  three 
generations,  what  will  be  the  Spirit  o  the  Age '(  A  barren  spirit,  and  a' 
aneath  it  bare  as  broon  bent  in  summer-drought,  without  ony  drappin  o* 
the  sweet  heaven-dews.  Milton  weel  says,  that  in  the  sowl  are  many  lesser 
faculties — Reason  the  chief — but  what  sort  o'  a  chief  will  Reason  be  without 
his  tail  ?  ^Vithout  his  clan,  noo  a'  sickly  or  extinck,  ance  poo'rfu'  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war,  to  preserve  or  destroy,  to  build  up  and  to  pu'  doun, 
beautifying  wi"*  perpetual  renovation  and  decay  the  hatli  face  o"*  the  earth. 
O  sirs  1  in  anither  century  or  less,  'twill  be  a  maist  monstrous  warld,  fit 
only  for  your  Utilitawrians — and  in  less  nor  a  second  century,  no  fit  even 
for  them. 

^^  North.  Intellectual  all-in-alls,  who  will  |)erish  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
destitute  of  the  bread  of  life,  and  of  its  living  waters. 

'*' Shepherd.  I  really  believe,  sirs,  that  were  1  lang  to  habituate  mysel  to 
this  Glasgow  rum,  it  would  drive  out  the  Glenli vet— except  for  cankers. 
Only  pree  this  het  tummler  o'  toddy. 

"A'or/A  f  sipping  J,  A  Christmas  box,  James,  from  my  valued  friend, 
the  Modem  Pythagorean.    Quite  a  nosegay. 

"  Shepherd.  Ma  smell's  gane — and  sae  maun  yours,  wi'  a'  that  snuffin, 
man ;  Prince's  Mixtur,  Prince's  Mixtur,  unce  after  unce,  1  wunner  ye 
dinna  snivel ;  but  what  for  do  ye  aye  keep  tlioom-thoomin  at  it  in  the  shell 
—it's  an  ugly  custom.  What* s  this  I  was  gaun  to  say  ?  Hae  ye  read  the 
Modem  Pythagorean's  wark  on  Sleep  ? 

**  North.  Several  times  entirely — and  often  by  snatches.     It  is  admirable. 

''  THcMer.  Come,  1  must  keep  you.  Kit,  to  the  subject  in  hand.  That 
treatise  deserves  a  separate  article  from  your  own  pen. 

^*  North.  And — sooner  or  later — it  shall  liave  it.  Keep,  then,  to  the 
subject  in  hand.     What  was  it  '< 

^^  Tickler.  A  thousand  powers,  each  bringing^  its  own  blessing,  spring  up 
by  feeling,  and  in  feeling  have  their  own  justification — which  such  an  edu- 
cation never  can  give,  but  which  it  will  deaden  or  destroy. 

''Shepherd.  Eh? 

"  TicMer.  They  are  justified  James,  by  the  idea  which  they  themselves 
bring  of  themselves,  in  the  mind  which  produces  and  harbours  them ;  they 
bear  witness  for  themselves ;  the  man  has  t^lt  them  good — eua  bono  novit-^ 
and  he  clings  to  them  unto  the  death.     Who  taught  you  patriotism  if 

"^  Shepherd.  Myael. 
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'*  THckler,  Not  the  Schoolmaster,  who  is  now  abroad—at  Botany  Bay, 
perhaps,  for  forgery — but  the  Schoolmaster  at  home — your  own  heart, 
James — teaching  itself  the  task  it  conned  on  the  side  of  the  sunny  brae,  or 
the  ingle  of  your  father's  hut 

^^  Shepherd,  What  ken  you  about  my  edication,  sir  ?  Yet  the  lang-Iegged 
ehiel's  no  &r  wrang,  efter  a*. 

"  THekler.  What  kind  of  a  nation,  my  dear  Shepherd,  does  your  heart 
rejoice  in  ? 

^  Shepherd,  In  the  British— especially  the  Scotch. 

"  Tickler.  Are  they  better  now,  in  any  one  sense  whatever,  than  of 
old? 

"  Shepherd,  In  a  few  things,  better— in  a  hantle,  waur. 

^  IHckkr,  What  do  we  want  in  a  nation  V  Not  a  quantity  of  reasonable 
—contented — steady — sober — industrious  inhabitants — mere  Chineses 

^Shepherd  Chineses? 

"  Tickler.  And  nothing  more — but  you  want  men,  who,  if  they  are  in- 
raded,  will  spring  np  as  one  man — loving  their  ancestors,  who  cannot  do 
anything  for  them 

"  Shepherd.  That's  truth — ^but  wha  hae  dune  for  them  incalculable  and 
inappreciable  things 

"  THekler.  And  doing  everything  for  their  posterity,  who  have  done  and 
can  do  nothing  for  them 

^^  Shepherd.  True  again. 

"  THekler.  Men  among  whom  crime  is  restrained,  not  by  a  vigilant  police, 
but  by  an  awful  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

^'  Shepherd.  Existing  naewhere  but  in  minds  deeply  imbued  wi'  religion. 

"  Tickler.  Who  love  their  soil,  though  unable  to  analyse  it 

"Shepherd.  Gude! 

"  Tickler.  To  whom  poverty  and  its  scanty  hard-wrung  pittances  are  the 
gift  of  God — who  are  sustained  and  animated  in  this  life  by  the  operation 
on  their  minds  of  their  belief  in  another — a  people  in  whose  vigorous  spirit 
joy  is  strong  under  all  sorts  of  external  pressure  and  difficulty— 

*'  Shepherd.  That's  no  easy — neither  is't  impossible. 

"  Tickler.  1  speak  James,  of  a  country  naturally  poor — such  as  Scot- 
land  

^^  Shepherd.  Scotland's  no  puir — she's  rich,  if  no  in  the  sile  o'  the  yerth, 
in  the  sile  o'  the  sowl 

"  Tickler.  Were  I  to  speak  of  England 

^^  Shepherd.  Shut  his  mouth,  Mr  North,  on  England,  for  he's  England- 
mad 

''  Tickler.  Well,  then,  James,  I  sink  England,  and  say,  that  Honesty 
depends  also  upon  Feeling,  as  a  principle  of  action  opposed  to  mere  intellect 
and  that  this  is  not  known  to  many  of  our  popular,  and  preaching,  and 
itinerant  Educationists.  True,  that  *  Honesty  is  the  best  Policy ;'  but 
Policy  without  Honesty  does  not  find  that  out  Honesty,  both  pecuniarv 
and  immaterial, — to  wit,  that  will  not  wrong  another  in  any  way,  by  word, 
or  deed,  or  thought,  as  a  national  trait,  rests  upon  kindly  generous  feeUng. 
Courage,  frank  and  fearless,  and  kindheartedness,  by  the  very  terms,  rest 
on  the  same  foundation. 

^'  Shepherd.  And  what  then  ? 

"  North.  What  then,  James  ?  Why,  that  all  this  present  fiime  and  liiss 
about  intellectual  education  will  never  produce  the  aesired  result,  but,  in 
all  probability,  impede  the  growth  of  true  national  virtue. 

"  Shepherd.  You've  aften  heard  me  sav  Aat,  sir. 

^^  North.  So  much  the  likelier  is  it  to  be  true,  James.  Intellect  walks  in 
certain  evidences  of  things — treating  objects  of  positive  knowledge — fixed 
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relations — ^mathematical  axioms— «nd  truths  drawn  from  itself—facts  given 
by  the  senses. 

^^  Shepherd.  A*  verra  tme  and  verra  important.    Say  awa',  sir. 

^'  Xorth.  The  character  of  Intellect  is,  that  it  is  satisfied  when  it  can  refer 
what  is  now  presented  to  it,  to  what  it  already  knows ;  then,  and  then  only, 
it  seems  to  understand.  But  when  Feeling  springs  up  upon  occasion,  it 
springs  up /or  the  occasion,  new,  original,  peculiar,  not  to  be  referred.  The 
man  does  not  say  to  himself,  *•  i  recollect  that  1  felt  so  on  such  an  occasion, 
acted  upon  it,  and  found  it  to  answer  ;'  but  the  feeling,  even  if  he  has  so 
felt  and  done,  comes  up  as  if  he  had  never  felt  it  before— sees  only  the  actual 
circumstances,  the  case,  the  person,  the  moment  of  opportunity,  and  imper- 
atively wills  the  action. 

^*'  Shepherd.  That's  the  sort  o'  state  o'  the  sowl  1  like — say  awa,  sir. 

^  North.  It  is  the  unretrospection  for  authority,  or  precedent,  as  the 
unprospection  of  consequences,  that  makes  the  purity  and  essential  character 
of  feeling.  We  may  reason  and  chastise  our  hearts,  afterwards  and  before^ 
in  time  of  n;iiection  and  meditation ;  but  not  then  when  the  moment  of 
feeling  has  arisen,  and  we  are  to  act  by  the  strength  which  we  know  very 
well  is  to  be  had  from  it. 

**  Shej)hetd.  Profoond,  yet  dear  like  a  pool  i'  the  Yarrow. 

*^  North.  Now,  James,  the  mind  that  relics  habitually  on  intellect,  and 
does  not  rely  on  feeling,  will  bring  the  estimate  of  consequences  to  the  time 
when  it  should  only  feel. 

"  Shepherd.  A  fatal  error  in  chronology  indeed. 

^^  North.  Such  a  mind,  James,  is  disposed  to  distrust,  nay,  to  discredit 
and  resist,  everytliing  that  offers  itself  per  se^  and  is  irreducible  to  the  ex- 
perienced past,     it  resists,  therefore,  miracles,  and  sneers  at  Christianity. 

*' Shepherd.  That's  sad. 

'^North.  Then  see  how  stone-blind  it  is  to  much  in  which  you  and  I  re- 
joice. The  common  undeistanding  forms  a  low  estimate  of  the  great  facts 
of  Imagination  and  Sensibility.  I'hey  are  to  it  unintelligible — and  it  will 
not  even  believe  that  they  ever  have  been  felt,  except  by  imbecile  enthu- 
siasts. 

"  Shepherd.  They  launch  at  the  Queen*s  Wake • 

'*  North.  Ay,  at  the  faradiee  Lout.  The  deeper,  the  bolder,  the  more 
peculiar  the  feeling,  of  course  the  more  it  puzzles,  estranges,  repels  such  an 
understanding.  1  do  nut  well  know  myself,  James,  what  feelings  are  the 
most  deep,  bold,  and  peculiar ;  but  near  to  the  most  must  be,  i  tliink,  the 
purest  and  highest  moral,  the  purest  and  highest  religious  feelings.  For 
compare  with  them  imagination,  and  surely  they  are  deeper  far. 

**  Shepherd.  Far,  far,  tar ! 

*'*'  North.  There  is  reason  enough,  then,  James,  in  Nature,  why  Under- 
standing, cultivated  without  a  corresponding  culture  of  feeling,  should  be 
advei^e  to  it,  for  their  causative  conditions  are  opposite.  Either  cultivated 
alone  becomes  adverse  to  the  other.  Cultivated  together — which  is  not  the 
mode  of  popular  education  now, — they  are  friendly,  mutually  supporting, 
helping,  guiding,  and  making  joint  strength. 

^'  Shepherd.  Kxceiieut,  sir.     But  said  ye  never  a'  this  to  me  afore. 

^^  North.  Never  at  a  Noctes,  that  1  recollect.  If  feeling  do  exist,  how 
must  it  ^  languish,  grow  dim,  and  die,'  under  the  distrust,  or  contempt,  or 
ignorance  of  the  understanding  that  ought  to  cherish  it ! 

^  Shepherd.  There's  1  ickler  sleepin. 

^^  North.  James — such  minds  undertake,  we  shall  suppose,  the  express 
examination  of  great  moral  aud  religious  tenets,  with  a  view  to  asc^iain 
their  credibility  ;  and  because  they  have  been  trained  to  modes  of  reason- 
ing, and  to  rules  of  evidence,  with  which  these  have  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
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and  to  which  they  are  not  amenable — why,  what  follows  ?    Their  utter 
rejection. 

*'  Shepherd.  Deism— atblins  athebm. 

*•'  North.  A  mind  less  trained  might  have  continued  to  believe  from  habit, 
from  authority,  which  is  far  better,  surely,  than  not  to  believe  at  all,  and 
the  inevitable  lot  of  many  good  and  not  unenlightened  persons ;  but  the 
pride  of  intellect  in  such  minds  disdains  to  submit  to  anything  but  convic- 
tion, which  it  is  disqualified  for  obtaining. 

*^  Shepherd.  I  hae  seldom  heard  you  mair  sage.  (Aside) — Yet  I'm 
sleepy. 

'^  North.  Now,  James,  the  same  express  scepticism  or  disbelief,  which  is 
thus  engendered  in  the  highly  taught,  is  in  tne  lower ;  and  more  surely, 
and  worse.  For  high  intellect  may  see  so  much  as  to  suspect  itself ;  but 
intellect,  lowly  taught  (and  how  many  such  are  there  now  ?)  never  does. 
Moreover,  my  man,  it  is  infinitely  helpless ;  for  it  falls  upon  the  difficulties 
obvious  and  gross  to  sight, — boggles  at  them, — and  recoils  into  disbelief. 
Then,  James,  only  think  on  the  conceit  of  knowledge  in  half- taught  pepole ! 
Is  it  not  often  desperate  and  invincible  ? 

^'  Shepherd.  I  could  knock  them  doun. 

^^  North.  An  imperfect,  ill-founded  moral  and  religious  belief,  is  often  still 
beneficial  to  the  conduct  and  feelings ;  but  a  low,  gross,  self-conceited  un- 
belief is  more  hardening  and  debasing  than  one  that  is  more  subtle. 

^'  Shepherd.  Look  at  Tickler  sleepin ;  as  for  me,  I  am  only  beginnin  to 
yawn. 

"  North.  James,  hear  me 

'^  Shepherd.  I'm  doin  my  best. 

*'  North.  The  ground-error,  but  which  it  needs  courage  to  combat,  is  the 
proposition,  that  as  Truth  must  be  beneficial,  so  error  and  illusion  must  be 
mjurious.  Granted, — that  perfect  truth  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world ; 
but  while  truth  and  error  are  excessively  mixed,  it  is  impossible  to  sav,  a 
priori,  that  the  removal  of  a  particular  illusion,  in  a  given  case,  sliall  be 
beneficial.  That  is,  it  is  not  true  to  sa^  absolutely,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
illusion  in  one  mind,  of  which  the  extirpation  must  not,  in  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, be  better  than  the  continuance.  Perhaps  the  peace,  perhaps 
the  virtue,  of  the  mind,  is  stayed  upon  it.  We  must  not  knowingly  teach 
error,  that  is  clear ;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  we  are  bound  to  destroy 
every  error,  much  less  to  communicate  to  everybody  e\ery  truth." 

But  Professor  Wilson  in  the  "  Noctes,"  does  not  confine  his  lucubrations 
to  the  subject  of  education,  criticisms  of  books,  and  other  germain  topics, 
but  he  expatiates  upon  every  thing  that  has  human  interest  in  it,  and 
his  various  dramatis  personae,  pronounce  their  opinions  each  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  powers.  As  a  poet  and  philosopher,  he  himself 
evinces  a  clear,  vigorous,  and  healthy  insight  into  every  subject  upon 
which  they  touch.  Timothy  Tickler,  the  representative  of  the  Scottish 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  condemns  most  of  the  modem  innovations, 
for  he  is  strictly  conservative  in  all  his  feelings.  The  English  opium 
eater  examines  things  as  a  philosopher,  and  tests  them  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  their  nature,  as  well  as  by  their  utility.  The  Ettrick 
Shepherd  looks  at  all  subjects  through  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  and 
when  he  comprehends  the  views  of  the  rest  of  his  confreres,  he  translatet 
them  into  the  touching  language  of  poetry,  clothing  them  in  a  fine  Dcm 
dialect.  There  are  occasionally  a  few  stray  interlopers  introduced,  but  the 
three  above  named — wkh  Christopher  North  at  their  head,-"— conititttle 
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the  chief  interlocutors,  and  give  their  peculiar  tone  and  character  to  the 
Noctes.  Christopher  North  himself  frequently  corrects  and  overrules 
the  rest  with  his  highly  nervous  and  poetical  sympathies,  imparting  to 
the  whole  that  manly  strength  by  which  most  of  his  off-hand  opinions  are 
distinguished.  Although  Professor  Wilson  in  the  Noctes  establishes  be- 
yond question,  that  he  belongs  to  the  true  poetic  brotherhood,  yet  it  is 
more,  as  a  profoundly  sensational  and  sympathetic  being,  than  as  a 
subtle  and  far-seeing  philosophical  thinker.  He  is  more  familiar  with  the 
phenomena,  than  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  infinitely  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  emotional  nature  of  his  subjects,  than  with  the  laws 
of  their  mental  framework.  Still  his  knowledge  in  this  region  is  so 
vigorous  and  unmistakeably  true,  that  every  correct  thinking  mind  must 
feel  the  better  after  perusing  the  fine  passages  in  the  Noctes.  He  fire- 
quently  puts  language  into  the  mouth  of  the  shepherd  that  surpasses  even 
some  of  the  finest  of  Hogg's  own  poetry. 

But  we  must  now  turn  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Professor's 
Essays,  critical  and  imaginative.  In  many  of  these.  Professor  Wilson 
is  not  so  much  at  home  as  in  the  Noctes,  although  many  passages  of  the 
least  telling  and  effective  of  them,  are  marked  by  the  peculiar  force  and 
vigour  of  his  style.  In  the  present  volume,  embracing  the  subjects 
of  Streams ;  Mrs  Dodd's  Cookery  ;  There  is  Death  in  the  Pot ;  Gym- 
nastics ;  Cruickshank  on  Time,  Health,  and  Longevity ;  On  Early 
Rising ;  Old  North  and  Young  North  ;  The  man  of  Ton— a  Satire ; 
The  Loves  of  the  Poets  ;  Education  of  the  People ;  The  Young  Lady's 
Books  ;  Days  Departed,  or  Banwell  Hill ;  and  Wordsworth  ; — we  give 
the  decided  preference  to  the  last.  Wilson  was  the  first  critic  who  had 
the  fortitude  to  assign  his  proper  place  to  Wordsworth,  for  previously 
the  Edinburgh  Review  had  held  him  up  to  scorn  and  execration.  Our 
readers  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  find  one  poet  placing  himself  in  the 
front  ranks,  and  fighting  the  battle  for  another, — shewing  not  only  the 
absence  of  all  envy,  but  a  true  sympathy  with  the  poet,  and  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  his  works.  We  regard  this  review  indeed,  as  decidedly 
the  most  discriminating  and  best  Essay  in  this  volume.  We  cannot 
help  affording  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  our  re- 
mark by  a  specimen :-~ 

^^  If  Byron  be  altogether  unlike  Scottt  Wordsworth  is  yet  more  unlike 
Byron.  With  all  tli^  great  and  essential  fiiculties  of  the  Poet,  he  possesses 
the  calm  and  self-commanding  powers  of  the  Philosopher.  He  looks  over 
human  life  with  a  steady  and  serene  eye ;  he  listens  with  a  fine  ear  '^  to 
the  still  sad  music  of  humanity."  His  &ith  is  unshaken  in  the  prevalence 
of  virtue  over  vice,  and  of  happiness  over  misery ;  and  in  the  existence  of  a 
heavenly  law  operating  on  earth,  and,  in  spite  of  transitory  defeats,  alwavs 
visibly  triumpnant  in  the  grand  field  of  human  war&re.  Hence  he  looks 
over  the  world  of  life,  and  man,  with  a  sublime  benignity ;  and  hence,  de- 
lighting in  all  the  gracious  dispensations  of  God,  his  great  mind  can  wholly 
deliver  itself  up  to  the  love  of  a  flower  budding  in  the  field,  or  a  child  asleep 
in  its  cradle ;  nor,  in  doing  so,  feels  that  Poetry  can  be  said  to  stoop  or  to 
descend,  much  less  to  be  denaded,  when  she  embodies,  in  words  of  music, 
the  purest  and  most  delightral  fancies  and  affections  oif  the  human  heart. 
This  iovse  of  the  nature  to  whioh  he  belongs,  and  which  is  in  him  the  fruit 
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of  wisdom  and  experience,  gives  to  all  his  Poetry  a  very  peculiar,  a  reiy 
endearing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  lofty  character.  His  Poetiy  is  little 
coloured  by  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society.  In  his  delineations  of  pas- 
sion or  character,  he  is  not  so  much  guided  by  the  varieties  produced  by 
customs,  institutions,  professions,  or  modes  of  life,  as  bv  those  great  elemen- 
tary laws  of  our  nature  which  are  unchangeable  and  the  same ;  and  there- 
fore the  pathos  and  the  truth  of  his  most  felicitous  Poetry  are  more  profound 
than  of  any  other,  not  unlike  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  passages  in 
the  Sacred  Page.  The  same  spirit  of  love,  and  benignity,  and  ethereal 
purity,  which  breathes  over  all  his  pictures  of  the  virtues  and  the  happinen 
of  man,  pervades  those  too  of  external  nature.  Indeed,  all  the  Poets  of  the 
age, — and  none  can  dispute  that  they  must  likewise  be  tho  best  Critics, — 
have  given  up  to  him  the  palm  in  that  Poetry  which  commerces  with  the 
forms,  and  hues,  and  odours,  and  sounds,  of  the  material  world.  He 
has  brightened  the  earth  we  inhabit  to  our  eyes ;  he  has  made  it  more  mu- 
sical to  OUT  ears ;  he  has  rendered  it  more  creative  to  our  imaginations. 

*'  We  are  well  aware,  that  what  we  have  now  written  of  Wordsworth  b 
not  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  genius  in  Scotland,  where,  we  believe,  his 
Poetry  is  scarcely  known,  except  by  the  extracts  from  it,  and  criticisms 
upon  it,  in  the  Edinburgh  Remew,  But  in  England  his  reputation  is  hiffh, 
— indeed  among  many  of  the  very  best  judges,  tne  highest  of  all  our  livu^ 
Poets ;  and  it  b  our  mtention,  in  this  and  some  other  articles,  to  give  our 
readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  whether  he  b  or  is  not  a 
great  Poet.  This  they  will  l^  be  enabled  to  do  by  fair  and  full  critiques 
on  all  his  principal  poems,  and  by  full  and  copious  quotations  from  them, 
selected  in  an  adniinng  but  impartial  spirit.  U  e  purpose  to  enter,  after  this 
has  been  done,  at  some  length  into  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  and  of  his 
genius,  which  we  humbly  conceive  we  have  studied  with  more  care,  and, 
we  fear  not  to  say,  with  more  knowledge  and  to  better  purpose,  tluui  any 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Indeed,  the  general  conviction  of  those 
whose  opinions  are  good  for  anything  on  the  subject  of  Poetry  is,  that,  how- 
ever excellent  many  of  the  detached  remarks  on  particular  passages  may 
be,  scarcely  one  syllable  of  truth — that  is,  of  knowledge — has  ever  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  general  principles  of  w  ordsworth  s  Poetry, 
or,  as  it  has  been  somewhat  vaguely,  and  not  very  philosophically,  c^ed. 
the  Lake  School  of  Poetry.  We  quarrel  with  no  critic  for  nis  mere  critical 
opinions ;  and  in  the  disquisitions  which,  ere  long,  we  shall  enter  into  on 
this  subject,  we  shall  discuss  all  disputed  points  with  perfect  amenity,  and 
even  amity,  towards  those  who,  toto  calo^  dissent  from  our  views.  There  it 
by  far  too  much  wrangling  and  jangling  in  our  periodical  criticism.  Eveiy 
critic,  nowadays,  raises  bis  bristles,  as  S  he  were  afraid  of  being  thought  too 
tame  and  good-natured.  There  is  a  want  of  genial  feeling  in  professional 
judges  of  Poetry ;  and  this  want  is  not  always  supplied  by  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  laws.  For  our  own  parts,  we  intend  at  aU  times  to  write  of  great 
living  Poets  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  with  which  it  b  natural 
to  regard  the  dead  and  the  sanctified ;  and  this  is  the  only  spirit  in  whidi  a 
critic  can  write  of  his  contemporaries  without  frequent  dogmatinn,  preaomp- 
tion,  and  iniustice. 

"Two  things  may  be  chiefly  observed  in  Mr  Wordsworth^a  poetiy; 
namely,  first,  an  attempt  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  certain 
lumihts  which  they  do  not  generally  possess,  and  certain  conviotioDa  of 
moral  laws  existing  silently  in  the  universe,  and  actually  mod^Fjring  erenta, 
in  opposition  to  more  palpable  causes,  in  a  manner  similar  to  what »  and  to 
be  taught  by  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos;  and  aecondlv,  a  thorao^ 
knowledge  of  all  the  beauties  of  the  human  aflFectiona,  and  of  their  mutaal 
harmonies  and  dependencies.     In  both  of  these  things  he  hat  tcaicdy  htd 
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any  precursors,  either  among  the  poets  or  philoeophow^  his  country.  Son^e 
traces  of  the  convictions  ahove  alladed  to,  may  be  found  in  Spenser,  ai  d 
some  fainter  traces  in  Milton ;  whose  turn  of  genius  was  dedsiyely  ascer- 
tained by  the  circumstance  of  his  greater  success  in  handh'ng  a  subject,  taken 
from  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  one  from  the  Christian 
Gospel.  As  for  those  who  came  after  Milton,  scarcely  anytliiiu;  above  the 
level  of  actual  existence  appears  in  their  writings;  and,  upon  the  whole  it 
would  seem  that  the  kind  of  sublimity  with  which  the  English  have  always 
been  chiefly  deh'ghted,  consists  merely  in  an  exhibition  of  the  strength  of 
the  human  energies,  which,  in  our  most  esteemed  poems  and  plays,  are  fre- 
ouently  not  even  elevated  by  self-devotion;  witness  Coriolanus,  Richard 
the  Third,  Satan  in  ParadUe  Lott^  the  Giaours  and  Corsairs,  &c.,  of  modem 
days.  In  these  pieces,  elements  of  human  nature,  which  are  by  no  means 
of  the  highest  kind,  are  represented  boiling  and  foaming  with  great  noise, 
and  their  turbidity  is  falsely  taken  for  the  highest  kind  of  nobleness  and 


"  Mr  Wordsworth  has  not  followed  out  the  national  spirit  in  this,  but  has 
turned  off  into  a  totally  different  sphere  of  roflection,  from  whence  no  kind 
of  strength  appears  great,  because  all  strength  is  limited,  and  cannot  appear 
sublime,  if  contrasted  with  strength  a  single  degree  above  it.  His  contem- 
plative Piatonism  searches  for  some  image  of  perfection  to  admire,  and  per- 
ceives that  the  beauty  of  no  limited  being  can  consist  in  strength,  but  in  its 
conformity  to  the  moral  harmony  of  the  universe.  Hence  he  can  see  no 
p;reatness  in  the  movements  of  the  mind,  if  they  tend  to  no  higher  ob- 
ject than  self-aggrandisement,  which  has  ever  its  bounds  that  make  it 
appear  little ;  and  therefore  those  objects  which  appear  to  him  endowed 
with  poetical  beauty,  are  often  such  as  appear  homely  to  the  eyes  o7 
others  who  measure  them  by  a  different  standard.  The  small  admira^ 
tion  he  entertains  for  the  undisciplined  energies  of  human  nature  leads 
him  to  a  somewhat  contemptuous  estimation  of  active  lite,  even  when 
conduct  is  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  morality.  He  thinks  little  has 
been  done  for  the  mind,  unless  those  internal  movements,  also,  which  are 
without  result  in  action,  have  been  tuned  into  beauty  and  regularity,  and  a 
complete  balance  and  subordination  established  among  the  feelings  by  dint 
of  long-continued  meditation.  On  this  subject  his  ideas  cannot  fail  to  recall 
to  remembrance  those  Indian  doctrines,  which  taught  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  perception  of  high  moral  truth,  was  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
•tillness  and  equability  ^^'ithin  the  mind.  But  Mr  Wordsworth  should  have 
proposed  these  Braminical  notions  elsewhere ;  for  they  are  totally  at  variance 
with  the  stirring  and  tumultuous  spirit  of  England.  No  philosophy  or  re- 
ligion, purely  contemplative,  has  ever  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  English 
mind ;  and  no  set  of  English  devotees,  however  much  they  professed  to  be 
dead  to  the  world,  have  been  able  to  keep  their  hands  out  of  temporal 
affiurs.  Thev  have  always  found  something  that  called  for  their  interference, 
and  have  exchanged  the  pleasures  of  abstract  contemplation  for  the  zeal  of 
partizanship.  Air  Wordsworth  seems  averse  to  active  life,  chiefly  because 
tie  is  afraid  of  losing  sight  of  impressions  which  are  only  to  be  arrived  at  in 
the  stillness  of  contemplation ;  and  because  he  sees  a  risk,  that  the  lower 
and  coarser  feelings  being  stined  into  activity,  amidst  the  bustle,  may  lose 
their  subordination,  and  rise  up  so  as  to  obscure  the  bright  idesd  image  of 
human  nature,  which  he  would  wish  to  retain  always  before  him.  Notions 
like  these,  however,  must  always  appear  ridiculous  to  the  majority  in  Eng- 
land, where  life  is  estimated  as  it  pnniuces  external  good  or  mischief.  But, 
although  Mr  Wordsworth's  ideas  nave  not  met  with  a  very  flattering  recep- 
tion, he  seems  no  way  blind  to  the  manly  integrit^r  and  substantial  excel- 
lences of  character  that  adorn  his  country,  and  which  hare  so  deep  a  root 
he  re,  that,  as  Madame  de  Sta§l  observes,  they  have  never  ceased  to  flooriih. 
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eyeh  under  the  inilaence  of  specnlatiye  opinions  which  would  hare  withereef 
them  up  ebewhere.  Indeed,  the  moral  specalations  of  England  have  been 
Tery  much  a  separate  pastime  of  the  imderBtanding,  which  began  and  ended 
there,  without  ever  drawing  a  single  reflection  from  the  depths  of  human 
nature.  A  remarkable  trait  in  the  history  of  our  philosophy  is,  that  Cliris- 
tianity  has  been  as  it  were  transposed  by  Paley  into  a  more  familiar  key, 
and  adapted  throughout  to  the  theory  of  utility ;  so  that  David  Hume  him- 
self might  almost  play  an  accompaniment  to  it.  And  Paley  has  obtained  s 
great  deal  of  credit  for  the  performance  of  this  good  office  to  his  countrymen. 

"  One  of  the  causes  which  have  prevented  Mr  Wordsworth's  writingv 
from  becoming  popular,  is,  that  he  does  not  confine  himself,  like  most  other 
poets,  to  the  task  of  representing  poetical  objects,  or  of  moving  our  synip«- 
thies,  but,  also,  proposes  and  maintains  a  system  of  philosophical  opinions* 
In  most  of  his  poems,  and  in  The  ExcurHon  especiaAy,  he  scarcely  makes 
poetry  for  its  own  sake^  but  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  his  doctrines,  and  the 
spirit  of  these  doctrines  is,  unfortunately  for  his  success,  at  variance  with 
tne  philosophy  at  present  most  feshionable  in  this  country.  Although  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  genius,  he  does  not  seem  to  care  for  composing  poemsy 
adapted  to  the  ezclnsiye  purpose  of  taking  hold  of  the  feelings  of  the  peoirfe  ; 
and,  among  the  philosopnexs,  he  is  rejected,  because  he  h(A&  a  different  lan- 
gvLBge  from  them.  Besides,  the  habits  of  thought,  in  which  he  chiefly  de- 
Uffhts,  are  not  calculated  to  produce  that  strength  and  vividness  of  diction 
which  must  ever  constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  poetry.  Imagi- 
nation seems  insufficient  of  itself  to  produce  diction  always  nervous  and 
poetical,  without  the  aid  of  human  passion  and  worldly  observation.  It  is 
from  these  that  the  greatest  poignancy  of  words  must  spring.  As  for  the 
saltness  of  sagacity  and  wit,  Mr  Wordsworth  looks  down  upon  it  as  a  proleme 
thing,  and  is  well  entitled  to  do  so.  If  be  were  to  descend  into  so  low  a 
region  as  that  of  jesting,  he  would  probably  succeed  no  better  than  old  David 
Deans  did,  when  he  attempted  a  joke  at  his  daughter's  marriage  dinner. 
But,  as  Mr  Wordsworth  never  jests,  so  his  writings,  pechaps,  have  some 
claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  pleasantries  of  others ;  which,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  directed  with  much  success  or  effect  against  a  person  who  faces 
ridicule  so  systematically,  and  who  has  always  counted  upon  it  beforehand. 

**  Mr  Wordsworth  has  been  thought  to  have  more  affinity  to  Milton  than 
anv  other  poet.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  affinity  is  rather  in  manner  than  in 
substance.  Milton  has  no  idealism,  not  even  in  the  Paradise  Megmnedj 
where  there  was  most  scope  for  it.  His  poetry  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite 
literal ;  and  the  objects  he  describes  have  all  a  certain  definiteness  and  indi- 
viduality which  separates  them  from  the  ii  liinite.  H  e  has  often  endeavoured 
to  present  images,  whero  everything  should  have  been  lost  in  sentiment.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  among  the  most  successful  parts  of  Faradue  LoH^ 
are  those  which  represent  the  character  of  the  fallen  angel ;  and  yet  those 
sublime  and  tra^cal  soliliquies  aro  founded  chiefly  on  personal  feeling ; 
which,  although  it  may  be  made  a  source  of  consummate  pathos  and  dn- 
matic  beauty,  is  certainly  not  the  region  of  the  human  mind  from  whence 
the  highest  possible  impretflions  are  to  be  drawn.  Terrible  acts  of  divine 
power,  and  on  the  other  nand,  force  of  will,  and  obdurate  pride  in  the  rebel 
spirits,  are  the  highest  moral  elements  exhibited ;  but  if  we  look  to  what 
composes  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Wordsworth,  we  shall  be  indined 
(theoreticallv  at  least)  to  prefer  them  to  the  best  of  Miltoh,  as  conveyiiM' 
more  exalted  meaning,  whether  the  poetical  merit  of  the  vehicle  be  eonu 
or  not.  The  sublimity  drawn  from  terror,  collision,  tumult,  or  diaeora  af 
any  kind,  has  always  the  disadvantage  of  being  transient ;  and,  thercfim^ 
cannot  be  considered  as  equal  to  those  openings  into  immutable  brigktBC» 
and  harmony,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  WordawoTth.    One 
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beaaty  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader  of  his  poetry ;  and  that  is,  the  perfect 
homogeneousnefls  of  its  spirit.  A  systematic  correspondence  pcnrades  the 
whole,  so  that  the  perosal  of  one  piece  frequently  leads  the  reader's  own 
mind  into  a  tract  of  thought,  which  is  afterwards  found  to  be  developed 
by  the  poet  himself,  in  some  other  performance.  The  defects  of  his  poetry 
originate  in  the  same  system  of  thought  which  produces  its  beauties.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  casual  whims,  or  imperfections  of  taste.  Certain  great 
convictions  of  sentiment  have  so  completely  pervaded  his  mind,  as  to  produce 
a  degree  of  consistency  in  all  its  emanations,  that  we  vainly  look  for  in  works 
founded  upon  observation.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  external  charac- 
teristics of  his  poetry  are  similar  to  what  we  are  told  an  analogous  turn  of 
internal  thought  anciently  produced  among  the  Hindoos.  ^^  From  the  de- 
scriptive poems  of  the  Indians,"  says  Schlegel,  in  his  lectures  on  the  history 
of  literature,  ^^  we  must  seek  to  gather  what  influence  those  opmions  had  oa 
human  life  and  all  its  relations  and  feelings ;  what  sort  of  poetry,  and  what 
sort  of  feelmg  of  the  lovely  and  beautiful,  were  produced  among  the  Indiana 
by  the  adoption  of  ideas  to  us  so  foreign  and  unaccountable.  The  first 
things  which  strike  us  in  the  Indian  poetry  are,  that  tender  feeling  of  soli- 
tude, and  the  all-animated  world  of  plants,  which  b  so  engagingly  represented 
in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Sokuntola ;  and  those  charming  pictures  of 
female  truth  and  constancy,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  hifan- 
tine  nature,  which  are  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  older  epic  version  of  the 
same  Indian  legend.  Neither  can  we  observe,  without  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, that  depth  of  moral  feeling  with  which  the  poet  styles  conscience  ^  the 
solitary  seer  in  the  heart,  from  whose  eye  nothing  is  hid,*  and  which  leads 
him  to  represent  sin  as  something  so  incapable  -of  concealment,  that  everv 
transgression  is  not  only  known  to  conscience,  and  all  the  gods,  but  felt  with 
a  sympathetic  shudder  by  those  elements  themselves  which  we  call  inani- 
mate, by  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  fire,  the  air,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the 
flood,  and  the  deep,  as  a  crying  outrage  against  nature,  and  a  derangement 
of  the  universe." 

This  passage  at  once  establishes  that  Professor  Wilson  was  not  like 
Jeffrey  or  Macaulay,  a  mere  conventional  critic  and  rhetorician,  retailing 
only  the  worn-out  thought  of  the  past,  or  clothing  so  much  respectable 
common-place  in  a  decent  or  fashionable  garb,  but  that  like  the  poet- 
critic  Coleridge,  he  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  every  form  of  poetic 
genius,  and  lays  open  to  the  view  of  his  readers  its  most  subtle  and  secret 
operations.  The  views  and  profound  distinctions  embodied  above,  un- 
questionably prove  that  Professor  Wilson  had  not  only  accompanied  the 
poets  he  discusses  in  their  lofty  and  far-reaching  flights,  but,  like  a  true 
poet-philosopher,  he  notes  with  precision  every  step  and  turn  of  their 
progress,  and  marks  the  result  of  their  hazardous  joumeyings.  In  such 
passages,  indeed,  we  have  the  Professor's  ultimate  conclusions  on  the 
subject  of  poetry,  embodied  in  the  most  logical  fonn,^-evincing  that  even 
all  his  off-hand  judgmenU  in  the  Noctee  are  founded  on  as  stable  a  basis 
as  the  most  elaborately  reasoned  deductions  from  his  pen.  Ailer  per- 
using such  passages,  we  entertain  more  confidence  in  his  most  apparently 
simple  or  generu  impressions,  for  we  feel  that  they  all  emanate  from 
deeper  lying  sources,  than  we  had  preTiously  discovered,  and  hence  we 
justly  attribute  to  them  that  philosophic  spirit  by  which  the  happiest 
eflK>rts  of  his  genius  are  distinguished.  If  Professor  Wilson  had  devoted 
himself  less  to  the  eri^-day  work  of  a  journalist,  and  more  to  the  labo- 
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.  rious  occupation  of  a  philosopher,  such  passages  as  the  above  shew  that 
he  might  have  attained  to  an  eminence  and  distinction,  little  short  of 
that  of  any  modem  thinker.  But  from  not  concentrating  his  powers 
upon  the  subject  of  philosophy,  he  never  rose  above  that  of  a  masculine 
and  vigorous  journalist,  and  hence  his  fame  rests  not  so  much  upon  any 
one  great  work  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  upon  innumerable 
isolated  and  powerful  passages  that  are  scattered  over  all  his  works. 
His  Noctes  are  brimful  of  fun  and  frolic,  poetry  and  philosophy,  but  we 
feel  that  at  no  one  time  have  we  a  full  measure  of  any  one  of  them. 
He  permits  us  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  Helicon — but  we  never  obtain  a 
sufficiently  large  draught  or  feel  fully  satisfied.  Some  of  his  more  ela- 
borate and  carefully  written  Essays  are  marked  by  much  thought  and 
originality,  and  if  he  had  written  nothing  but  these  and  his  Noctes,  he 
would  have  earned  to  himself  a  prominent  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
but  these  have  been  so  overshadowed  and  lost  amidst  much  that  has  only 
an  ephemeral  and  temporary  interest,  that  the  Professor's  reputation 
suffers  much  by  the  juxtaposition.  Although  every  Essay  from  his 
pen  has  some  marks  of  his  peculiar  handy  work,  yet  he  has  written  much 

.  that  is  not  worthy  of  him,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  republished  ; 
but  now-a-days  the  reading  public  are  marked  by  such  a  diversity  of 

•  tastes,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  nothing  short  of  the  entire 
works  of  Professor  Wilson,  would  have  satisfied  their  omnivorous  maw — 
and  hence  we  believe  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  serve  up  to  them 
almost  everything  he  has  produced.     This  is  at  all  events  erring  on  the 

.  safe  side,  for  each  class  of  his  readers  can  select  that  portion  of  his  works 
which  is  best  suited  to  themselves. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

WRITTEN  Oil  OCCASION  Or  HER  MAJESTY'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  BAL- 
MORAL AFTER  T^E  TERMINATION  OF  THE  WAR. 

BT 

ALEXANDER  MACLAGAN. 
I. 

Let  us  welcome  our  great  Queen  ! 

With  songs  and  laurels  green  ! 
A  song  of  Peace  I  a  song  of  glorious  Peace  t 
A  song  of  love  !  a  song  of  boundless  joy  t 
A  song  of  noble  words  and  wondrous  deeds  I 
A  song  of  triumph  and  of  victory  I 
Of  mighty  marches  and  n*eat  shouts  of  men  I 
Of  laurel  crowns  I  and  Medals  for  the  brave ! 
Of  homes  made  happy  with  returning  loves  ! 
Of  great  rejoicing  in  our  mountain  land  ? 

Because  the  good  Queen  comes ! 
Because  Victoria  comes,  who  loving  peace, 
Rose  like  the  mighty  Monarch  of  our  hearts, 
And  threw  her  thunder  over  sea  and  land 
To  shield  the  weak,  and  save  the  world  from  chains. 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Queen  ! 

With  songs  and  laurels  green  !    ■ 
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n. 

Why  like  a  tempest  cornea  loud  shoats  of  Joy 

From  loyal  hearts  around  Balmoral  towers  ; 

Why  doth  its  warden,  with  an  arm  like  bronze, 

With  giant  strength  give  to  embracing  air, 

The  glorious  standard  of  the  mountain  land  ? 

Why  does  a  thousand  clansmen  crown  the  heights 

With  sword,  and  shield,  bright  spear,  and  flaunting  plume  \ 

Why  sounds  the  mighty  war-pipe  on  the  hills, 

Smiting  the  hero's  heart  with  chords  of  fire  ? 

When  thunder-notes  roll  on  from  shore  to  shore  ? 

Because  the  good  Queen  comes  ! 
Because  Victoria  comes,  with  joy  to  prove 
A  Highland  welcome  to  her  mountain  home  ! 
Her  crown  a  wreath  of  beauty,  worth,  and  erace  ! 
Her  children  priceless  jewels  round  her  neck  ! 
Her  sceptre  love  I  her  throne  each  Highland  heart. 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Queen  ! 

With  songs  and  laurels  green  I 

m. 

Why  doth  the  warrior  seek  the  old  grey  fort  ? 

To  sponge  once  more  the  cannon's  thunder-throat, 

Why  doth  he  wear  upon  bis  manly  breast. 

That  braved  the  bayonet's  thrust,  and  iron  shower. 

The  medal  bought  by  many  a  glorious  field, 

Of  Alma,  and  of  famous  Inkennann ; 

Of  Balaclava's  wild  and  bloody  chaige  ? 

Because  the  good  Queen  comes ! 
Because  Victoria  comes,  who  rose  and  wrote 
A  loving  letter  to  her  soldiers  brave ! 
Who  hailed  with  tears  the  gallant  wounded  home  I 
And  told  them  that  she  loved  them  as  her  own  t 
Pouring  sweet  balm  into  their  toil-worn  hearts ; 
Like  loving  mother  o'er  a  wounded  son  I 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Queen, 

With  songs  and  laurels  green  ! 

IV. 

Why  gleams  the  axe  in  woods  of  Invercauld  ? 
Why  shouts  the  wood-man  as  he  strikes  amain. 
To  light  up  beacon-fires  on  every  hill  ? 
Why  glows  the  hunter's  face  with  sunny  joy  ? 
Why  Tike  a  bursting  sun-flower  at  full  noon, 
Great  floods  of  boundless  joy  and  rustic  glee 
Doth  spread  his  glowing  features  all  abroad  ? 

Because  the  good  Queen  comes  I 
Because  Victoria  comes,  who  loves  to  cheer 
With  brightest  smiles  the  hunter's  healthy  sport ; 
Who  walketh  forth  at  early  hours  to  bless 
The  tillers  of  the  soil ;  the  spinners  in  the  sun  I 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Queen, 

With  songs  and  laurels  green  I 

V. 

Why  doth  the  hoasewife  ply  her  magic  art, 
To  deck  her  ehildren  fidr,  her  mountain  born, 
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With  ribbon  kDOts,  bright  shoes,  and  gartered  hose  ? 
\Vliy  to  the  secret  comers  of  her  wardrobe  go, 
And  take  from  ont  its  orange-scented  sleep, 
The  self  same  gown  that  did  her  marriage  grace ; 
Her  mittens  edged  with  lace,  her  high- heeled  shoes, 
Her  highland  Brooch  with  jewels  all  ablaze  ? 

B^use  the  good  Queen  comes  ! 
Because  Victoria  comes,  who  loves  to  see 
The  aged  happy  when  their  hearts  are  full 
With  grandame  joys,  and  ever  loves  to  lay 
A  mother's  hand  on  childhood's  golden  locks ; 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Queen  1 

With  songs  and  laurels  green  1 
VI. 
Why  stands  the  gleaner  tip-toe  on  the  hill. 
Shading  two  worlds  of  love  with  her  fair  hands  ; 
With  bating  heart  and  glowing  lips  apart. 
Looking  afar  into  the  sunny  day  1 
Crying  with  longing  eyes  and  bounding  pulse, 
"  0 !  would  the  hour,  0 1  would  the  hour  were  come." 
Why  doth  the  glad  romantic  highland  maid. 
Who  milks  her  kine  upon  the  heather  hills. 
Why  doth  she  deck  her  hiur  with  fairer  flowers. 
And  greater  care  than  she  is  wont  to  do  ? 
Why  doth  she  mount  the  stile  and  clap  her  hands, 
Pourin?  a  flood  of  heartfelt  boundless  mirth 
Upon  the  sunny  air,  that  laughs  as  loud  as  she  ? 

Because  the  good  Queen  comes ! 
Who  loves  to  greet  her  at  the  early  dawn, 
And  with  a  friendly  smile  and  cheering  word. 
Blesses  the  rustic  labour  of  her  hands  ! 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Queen  I 

With  songs  and  laurels  green ! 

vn. 
Why  doth  the  hunter  from  his  slumbers  start, 
His  glad  soul  breaking  through  the  mist  of  dreams, 
Like  morning  sun  through  clouds  of  stormy  uight? 
Why  doth  the  clansman  blow  his  loudest  blast, 
To  rouse  his  hardy  brothers  of  the  chaco  ? 
To  prove  their  matchless  skiU  in  manly  sports, 
To  throw  the  ball,  or  toss  the  caber-beain ; 
Or  prove  the  temper  of  the  good  claymore ; 
Or  show  the  speed  that  mocks  the  Koe-Buok*s  race  ? 

Because  the  good  Queen  comes ! 
Because  Victoria  comes,  who  ever  loves 
To  cherish  in  the  blood  the  fire  that  bums, 
For  honest  fame !  to  man  our  gallant  fleets. 
With  dauntless  hearts  !  and  fill  our  warrior  ranks 
With  souls  that  never  turned  from  friend  or  foe ! 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Queen, 

With  songs  and  laurels  green ! 

vra. 
Why  do  the  needy  bless  her  night  and  day  ? 
Hast  thou  not  seen  s  summer  fountain  flowing, 
Like  merry  pnlset  from  the  earth's  gUd  heart ; 
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Breaking  like  music  oer  tlie  heather  bloom, 
Kissing  the  daisy  meek,  and  queen-liko  rose. 
And  no  didtinccion  makes,— so  flows  her  love  for  all  I 
And  those  wild  paths  that  lead  to  lonely  glens, 
To  sorrow*8  dreary  homes,  and  widow*s  hearths, 
Are  beaten  with  the  footprints  of  her  love  ; 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Qaeen, 

With  songs  and  laurels  green  ! 

IX. 

Why  doth  the  worshippers  in  humble  huts. 
With  hearts  that  deem  all  earchly  treasures  dross  ; 
With  souls  that  deem  all  earthly  pleasures  vain  ; 
Who  heapcth  up  a  store  of  heavenly  gains, 
Beyond  the  teeth  of  time,  or  rust  or  moth  ? 
Why  do  they  oft  with  streaming  tears  of  joy. 
Blending  the  mortal  with  immortal  things 
Pray  for  a  blessing  on  Victoria's  reign  ? 

Because  the  good  Queen  comes  ! 
Who  deems  it  not  beneath  her  Queenly  state, 
To  bend  her  crowned  head  in  humble  kirk. 
And  with  the  poorest  of  her  subjects  kneel, 
With  humble  heart  before  the  King  of  kings  ! 
To  thank  llim  for  the  blessings  of  sweet  peace. 
Her  crown  a  wreath  of  beauty,  worth  and  grace, 
Her  children  priceless  jewels  round  her  neck, 
Her  sceptre  love  !  her  throne  each  Highland  heart ! 

Let  us  welcome  our  good  Queen, 

With  songs  and  laurels  green  I 
Edinburgh,  August  1856. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 
A  Persecution  and  a  Deliverance  in  the  Nineteenth  Century :   A  Discourse 
pronouDceJ  by  Dr  Merle  D'Aubign^  during  his  visit,  Jane  1856,  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Religions  Tract  and  Book  Society  of  Scotland, 
contains  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  recent  persecution  of  some  Protes- 
tant French  Churches  in  Buivundy,  and  the  efforts  successfully  made  to 
counteract  the  tactics  of  their  Popisli  persecutors.  A  pleasing  impression  is 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  reaaer,  by  the  information  given  respecting  the 
willingness  of  the  French  Emperor,  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  Pro- 
testant Deputies,  and  by  hb  good  faith  in  lilierating  from  prison  the  French 
Protestant  M misters.  Our  readers,  however,  we  apprehend,  will  be  best 
pleased  by  hearing  the  story  in  Dr  D'Aubign^s  own  words : — 

*'  Burgundy  was  the  first  field  of  our  labours  in  France,  and  more  especi- 
ally the  department  of  Saone  and  Loire.  Here  we  have  witnessed  the  rr>- 
newal  of  apprehensions^  trials,  sentences,  and  imprisonments  such  as  those 
which  caused  our  grandsires  to  abandon  their  homes.  The  district  of 
Louhans  is  situated  ten  leagues  north-east  of  Macon ;  it  is  a  pretty  country, 
watered  by  the  Seille.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Roman  faith  alone  reigned 
in  these  parts ;  now  several  churehes  are  to  be  seen,  where  spiritual  life  has 
sneoeedea  to  deaths  and  the  members  of  which  having  abanaoned  the  Pope 
have  come  unto  Christ.  Should  you  cross  these  districts  in  one  of  your 
many  travels,  you  would  peroeire  in  the  landscape  amongst  the  trees,  and 
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the  humble  dwellings  of  ike  peasantry^  a  few  small  white  huildings ;  these 
are  the  churches  we  have  erected  in  difi^rent  places.  Four  good  men. 
Mens.  G^taz,  Charpiot,  Guyennot^  Tissier,  mimsters  or  evangelist^  were 
^reaching  Christ  to  as  many  congregationa  in  the  villages  of  Somay,  Bronigg, 
Monspont,  Trontevault,  and  some  others.  The  priests  were  very  indignant 
to  see  humble  Christians  abandon  mass  for  the  Word  of  Grod ;  they  have 
been  incessantly  at  war  with  them,  and  have  lately  acted  on  the  hope  that 
the  time  was  come  for  obtaining  that  government  should  close  these  churches, 
send  their  ministers  into  prison,  and  disperse  the  flock,  and  thus  again  fulfil 
the  prophecy  of  Daniel :  ^  and  the  same  horn  made  w(ir  with  the  saints  and 
prevailed  against  them.' — (Dan.  vii.  21.) 

^^  On  the  first  Sonday  of  September,  in  the  aftt^rnoon,  some  persons  wait- 
ing the  hour  of  holy  worship  were  seated  in  the  shade  of  the  poplars  which 
grow  near  the  cliurch  ;  they  were  singing  hymas  and  praying  tofi;ether.     At 
two  o'clock,  they  saw  an  imperial  escort  advance  near  them  ;  the  commis- 
sary of  policf ,  the  mayor,  and  the  rural  guard  of  Branges,  who,  surrounded 
by  many  lookers  on,  approached  the  church  to  shut  it.     These  officers  be- 
gim  to  affix  the  seals  witli  much  display  of  formality,  not  only  on  the  doors, 
but  also  on  each  of  the  windows  of  the  building.     Those  who  had  come 
there  to  worship  beheld  this  deplorable  ceremony  with  sorrowful  looks. 
•  Ah,*  thought  they,  *  these  people  can  surely  prevent  us  entering  that  house, 
but  they  cannot  deprive  us  of  '  the  access  that  we  all  have,  by  one  Spirit, 
through  Christ  unto  the  Father.'— ( E ph.  ii.  18.)     *  Thy  altars,  O  God!' 
Afierwanls  the  commissary  and  the  guard  searched  all  the  Protestant  fami- 
lies, and  announced  every  where,  that  if  anv  pei'son^  stranger  to  the  house, 
was  found  nadiiig,   praying,  or    singing  hymns,  with   the  members  of 
a  family,  that  alone  would  suffice  for  him  to  be  apprehended.      These 
good  people,  quite  terrified,  surrounded  the  servant  of  God,  saying,  *  they 
say  that  in  three  days  they  will  take  you  to  prison.*     "  No  matter,*  answered 
he,  '  the  Lord  will  be  with  me,  I  fear  neither  prison  nor  exile.     Their  fejirs 
were  soon  realized.    On  the  1 1th  October,  at  two  p.m.,  two  gendarmes  ap- 
peared at  M.  G^taz's  dwelling.    '  We  have  orders  to  conduct  you  to  prison,' 
said  they.     Our  friend  answered,  ^  Messieurs,   I  am  ready  to  follow  you.' 
His  wife  was  most  courageous.     *'  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  kept  us  in  His 
peace,*  did  she  write  on  the  15th  October,  *  we  took  leave  of  each  other 
fully  relying  on  Him,  and  the  thought  that  the  Lord  would  turn  these 
things  to  the  advancement  of  his  reign  has  rejoiced  nie.*     Indeed,  while  the 
servant  of  God  was  passing  through  the  village  between  the  two  gendarmes, 
several  Roman  Catholics  were  much  moved.     It  was  heard  from  more  than 
one  mouth :  '  People  who  have  always  been  doing  good,  they  are  put  into 
prison.'    A  younc;  roan,  a  Roman  Catholic,  exclaimed  :  ^  These  people  are 
treated  like  the  Apostles !     It  gives  me  a  wish  to  turn  to  their  side ;  they 
must  be  in  the  truth.'    Another  Catholic  suid  :  *  Notwithstanding  the  way 
in  which  they  are  treated,  if  the  Protestants  get  the  upper  hand,  no  doubt 
it  will  be  because  the  Almighty  protects  them ;  so  the  day  the  cnurch  will 
be  again  opened,  I  will  go  Uiere  and  for  good.* 

*^  Whilst  these  four  servants  of  Christ  were  in  prison  for  the  name  of  the 
L  .rd,  as  Peter  and  so  many  saints  in  every  age  had  been,  the  people  pene- 
vered  in  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  doctrine  of  truth,  and  in  mutual  aasembliei. 
They  met  in  chambers ;  the  brethren  and  sbters  generally  kept  apart  from 
eiich  other,  in  order  to  draw  less  attention.  '  We  cannot,'  said  tney,  ^  do 
like  Daniel,  who  opened  the  windows  of  his  room  to  pray ;  we  shut  both 
our  windows  and  doors ;  but  we  spend  blessed  Sundays  lifting  up  our  hearts 
to  the  Lord.  The  priests,  however,  displayed  great  activity,  for  it  waa,  in 
their  opinion,  the  moment  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  loat.  ^  We  must 
s  like  tne  iion  while  it  b  hot/  thought  they ;  they  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
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children  into  their  schools;  they  applied  to  the  weakest  members  of  the 
flock ;  '  behold,'  said  they, '  your  temples  all  closed,  never  to  be  re-opened ; 
return  to  mass,  we  are  quite  ready  to  receive  you/  But  not  one  of  the 
members  of  those  churches  yielded  to  the  temptation.  The  Somay  school- 
master, who,  durinff  the  imprisonment  of  the  minister,  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  feed  the  souls,  wrote  to  us  as  follows: — '  This  storm,  instead 
of  weakening  the  members  of  the  flock,  has  fortified  thorn  in  the 
faith  and  in  prayer ;  they  pniy  much  more  than  before ;  nay,  persecution, 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  multiplied  the  believers  by  the  consolation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  At  Frontenaud,  for  instance,  was  an  unconverted  man 
who  had  sometimes  attended  divine  service,  but  without  showing  anv  signs 
of  life ;  on  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  minister  Charpiot,  he  was 
powerfully  awakened.  He  is  now,  we  are  informed,  burning  for  the  Lord  !' 
The  whole  country,  except  that  part  devoted  to  the  priests,  was  astonished 
and  displeased  at  the  severity  with  which  the  Protestants  were  treated.  A 
Roman  Catholic  lady  of  Louhans  (where  stood  the  prison)  offered  M.  Char- 
piot  a  mattress ;  a  gentlemen  sent  him  fruit.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Somay  schoolmaster  that  some  neighbouring  husbandmen  (Catholics  also) 
came  last  Saturday  to  till,  in  my  presence,  M.  Charpiot's  field,  and  that 
CTatuitousIy,  of  their  own  accord.  '  Another  countryman,'  continued  he, 
^passing  the  other  day  with  a  cart,  unyoked  his  oxen  and  ploughed  the 
ground.'  The  whole  town  of  Louhans  is  moved  with  compassion  towards 
these  unfortunates,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  immense  majority,  suffer  un- 
deservedly. Kven  in  prison  our  friends  make  themselves  both  loved  and 
feared  ;  the  other  prisoners  were  afraid  to  swear  in  presence  of  four  fellow- 
prLsonerB  who  could  pray.  ^  I  never  had,'  said  the  jailer, '  inmates  like 
these.' 

"  We  were,  however,  deeply  occupied  at  Geneva  with  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners  and  their  churches.  VVe  offered  up  prayers,  as  the  Christians  did 
in  the  house  of  Mary,  when  Peter  had  been  cast  into  prison  by  Herod ;  but 
we  thought  oursi'lves  bound  to  do  more.  Two  memMrs  of  our  committee, 
Count  de  St  George  and  M.  Fazy-AUeon,  late  State  Councillor,  whom  the 
Lord,  since  then,  has  gathered  into  his  everlasting  mansions,  set  off  im- 
mediately for  Paris.  And  our  deputies  requests  of  the  ministers  of 
Emperor  the  liberation  of  the  four  servants  of  God,  the  removal  of  tht 
official  seals  affixed  to  the  chapels,  a  licence  to  all  the  brethren  to  celebrate 
their  worship  freely.  They  were  most  politely  received  by  all  the  public 
functionaries,  but  were  detained  several  months  at  Paris  by  particular  com- 
plications, and  by  the  slowness  of  administrative  formalities,  without  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  anything.  Count  St  Georsc  is  known  to  some  of 
Vou ;  he  is  partly  an  Englishman ;  his  mother  is  English,  and  so  was  his 
lady,  and  some  of  his  ancestors  were  in  your  service,  and  he  has  property 
in  your  country.  You  are  aware  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  a 
man  who  unites  to  the  most  conciliating  manners  and  to  the  greatest  affa- 
bility, more  firmness  and  more  perseverance.  He  was  the  man  for  this  in- 
tricate affair.  His  zeal  was  indefatigable — he  would  go  ftrom  one  office  to 
another,  from  one  minister  to  the  other — ^he  would  speak,  draw  up  and  pre- 
sent memorials  designed  to  make  the  real  state  of  things  known ;  but  every 
one  thought,  every  one  said,  the  Emperor  alone  can  cause  justice  to  be  done 
you ;  yovL  must  speak  to  the  Emperor !  But  how  to  succeed  ?  That  seems 
wipossible. 

^  At  the  hour  appomted,  St  Georee,  clad  in  his  uniform,  girt  on  his  sword, 
fixed  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Lion  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  he  did  not  generally  wear ;  got  into  a  carriage  and  drove  off.  Wlien 
the  carriage  enters  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  the  guard  turned  out^  little 
aware  that  it  was  to  do  honour  to  the  deputy  of  the  humble  Evangelical 
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Society  of  Geneva.  Our  friend  entered  the  preaence-chamber,  and  was 
aoon  introduced  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  third.  The  uniform  being 
known  to  liim  (he  was  born  in  Holland),  he  courteously  inquired  of  Count 
8t  Greorge  when  he  had  served  in  that  country  ?  After  a  few  words  on  that 
subjei^t,  '  Sire,'  said  our  friend,  '  it  is  for  another  and  most  important  object 
that  1  am  desirous  of  obtaining  an  audience  of  your  Majesty.*  The  Emperor 
made  a  sign  of  the  hand  to  the  chamberlains,  who  withdrew  and  our  deputy 
remained  alone  with  the  Prince.  I  shall  not  relate  the  important  conversation 
that  took  place  between  them.  I  shall  only  tell  you  that  our  friend  put  into 
Napoleon^s  hand  a  remarkable  memorial  drawn  up  by  two  of  the  members 
of  our  Committee, — M.  A.  Naville,  late  Councillor  of  State,  and  M.  Tur- 
retini,  late  Attorney-General.  I  shall  add,  that  the  Emperor  said,  on  the 
deputy's  taking  leave,  '  1  like  religious  liberty,  and  1  do  not  ask  anything 
better  than  to  see  it  reign  in  France.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  January 
that  our  deputy  obtained  audience, — and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
the  Emperor  granted  the  liberation  of  our  four  prisoners,  and  the  cancelling 
of  their  fines.  The  ministers  at  the  same  time  assured  our  deputy  that  the 
churches  should  be  re-instated  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship.  Our 
prisoners,  however,  with  untiring  patience,  waited  for  what  it  should  please 
the  Lord  to  decide.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of  January,  an  officer  of 
justice  entered  the  prisoners'  room,  and  said  to  them  : — '  The  doors  arc 
thrown  open  to  you ;  prepare  to  depart !'  It  was  nightfall  when  the  minis- 
ter Charpiot  arrived  at  Somay.  He  beholds  his  church ;  he  sees  his  house ; 
he  ascends :  he  enters ;  he  presses  those  he  loves  to  his  heart.  ^  Impossible 
to  me,»  writes  the  pious  schoolmaster, '  to  describe  the  surnrise  and  joy  with 
which  we  were  filled  on  seeing  him ;  we  were  almost  inclined  to  say,  like 
the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  his  Angel  !*  From  that  moment  during 
one  or  two  days,  M.  Charpiot's  house  was  constantly  crowded  with  brethren 
and  sisters  coming  to  salute  their  minister,  and  tears  streamed  from  every 
eye.  Every  one  was  desirous  either  to  see  or  hear  him.  A  blind  old  man 
requested  a  neighbour  to  lead  him,  and  this  old  man,  who  spends  every  day 
much  time  in  his  stable  to  pray  (in  order  to  be  more  quiet),  previous  to 
quitting  his  minister,  fell  on  his  knees  to  return  thanks.  Everywhere  the 
brethren  were  joyful,  grateful  to  the  Lord,  but  calm,  humble,  and  gifted 
with  that  Christian  feeling  which  prevents  a  blessing  from  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  triumph  that  might  prove  injurious.  Since  then  the  churches 
are  flourishing  anew ;  the  spint  of  prayer  is  spreading  far  and  wide ;  even 
the  young  school-girls  pray  toother  during  their  play  hours.  There  is  in 
eveiy  flock  a  great  and  Christian  emotion,  and  every  spot  resounds  with 
the  following  words ;  '  The  Lord  hath  broken  their  bands  in  sunder,  he  hath 
cut  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder.    O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  he  is  good  f  " 
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InduotUm. — Lord  Douglass  having  Church,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 

presented  the  Rev.  David  Smith,  West  the  Rev.  Mr  Ramsay. 

Kirk  parish  of  Perth,  to  the  parish  of  Death  of  Dr  Boid.-^We  regret  to 

Weston  and  Roberton,  the  Presbytery  learn  the  death  of  Dr  Boyd,  one  of  the 

of  Lanark  met  in  that  church  on  the  Classical  Masters  of  the  High  S(diool  of 

30th  ult,  and  inducted  the  presentee.  Edinburgh.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 

lndueti(m,-^The  Rev.  G.  D.  Ram-  some  weeks,  not  having  been  able  to 

say,  Minister  of  South  Church,  {quoad  attend  the  late  examination.   Through- 

taora)  Kirriemuir,  was  inducted  to  the  out  his  lone  career,  Dr  Boyd  has  &- 

church  and  parish  of  Kirriemuir,  vacant  tineuished  himself  as  a  most  effieicnt 

bv  the  death  of  Dr  Easton.— The  Rev.  and  able  popular  teacher,  and  was 

lir  Dufl  has  received  a  call  to  the  South  esteemed  in  private  Kfe. 
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OUR  POETS.— MOTHERWELL.— THOM.—GILFILLAN. 
—HENRY  SCOTT  RIDDELL.— MACLAGAN,  &c} 

If  we  examine  with  a  critical  eye  the  history  of  the  human  family,  we 
will  speedily  discover  that  true  poetry,  wherever  or  whenever  it  has 
been  produced,  has  uniformily  been  preceded  by  a  corresponding  strength 
and  greatness  in  feeling  or  action.  From  the  times  of  the  psalmist,  or 
of  old  Homer,  down  to  the  present  hour,  the  poet,  whether  he  delineates 
the  warlike  daring  of  his  countrymen,  or  with  a  scrutinizing  insight  into 
their  mental  framework,  paints  their  manners,  customs,  religion,  and 
superstitions,  all  the  subjects  of  his  muse,  whether  internal  or  external, 
must  have  previously  had  a  real  existence.  They  must  be  no  mere 
figments  of  the  fancy.  They  must  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  im* 
agination  and  the  reason,  and  have  had  their  basis  in  reality,  otherwise 
they  are  destined  to  take  no  hold  on  the  human  mind.  If  the  siege  and 
wars  of  Troy,  or  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  had  never  taken  place,  we 
could  have  had  no  Homer,  or  had  the  ancient  Jews,  with  all  their  back- 
slidings,  not  been  essentially  and  at  bottom  a  religious  and  God-fearing 
people,  we  could  have  had  no  psalmist  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
Jehovah.  Thus  the  poet  does  not  arise  among  his  countrymen  to  repre- 
sent any  new  form  of  sentiment,  but  on  the  contrary  to  impress  them 
more  deeply  with  the  true  nature  of  that  which  has  existed  and  exists 
around  him.  He  sees  &rther  and  penetrates  deeper  than  his  fellows, 
and  his  thought  becomes  stereotyped  in  virtue  of  its  truth.  The  poet 
indeed  is  th^  prophet  and  seer  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  and  his 
salient  and  culminating  opinions  become  the  proverbs  of  his  people. 
Looking  back  even  to  the  works  left  us  by  Greece  and  Rome,  we  have 

^  SkeUahes  from  Nature  and  other  Poems.    By  Alexander  Madagan,  author  of 
^  Ragged  School  Rhymes,"  &c. 
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the  truest  history  of  these  countries  in  their  poetry.  If  the  poetry  of  the 
Greeks  does  not  assume  the  highest  standard  of  idealism,  it  is  at  least 
picturesque  and  truthful  in  its  details.  Idealism  could  never  take  root 
as  a  deep  underlying  fact  either  in  Greece  or  Rome,  for  before  it  could  do 
so,  its  seed  must  not  only  be  sown,  but  it  must  grow  up,  in  all  its 
strength,  in  the  feelings,  and  be  evolved  in  the  actions  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Plato  certainly  laid  down  and  illustrated  some  of  the  laws  of 
ideal  truth,  but  they  were  too  lofty,  abstract,  and  ill  defined  ever  to  become 
indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  ancient  world.  They  were  too  far  removed, 
moreover,  from  the  grasp  of  the  popular  mind.  Mankind  required  some 
agency  more  powerful  than  the  mere  dictum  of  a  philosopher  to  superin- 
duce and  implant  in  them  the  lofty  form  of  ideal  thought.  Hence  the  great 
body  of  mankind  of  the  ancient  world  had  no  higher  guide  than  the 
simple  instincts  of  their  nature,  and  the  laws  and  conventional  arrange- 
ments of  society  to  direct  them.  Accordingly,  the  highest  poetical  effort! 
of  the  pagan  mind  unfolded  nothing  deeper  than  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, or  their  aggressive  and  defensive  wars,  together  with  their  religious 
and  other  observances,  and  these  formed  the  fingerposts  that  must  pilot 
the  pagan  wayfarer  in  his  devious  journey  ings  through  the  mazy  labyrinths 
of  this  world.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  materials  that  compose  the 
classic  writings  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Juvenal,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  dramatic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Idealism  or  that  absolute  idea  of  law  which  distinguishes  the  form  of 
modem  thought,  was  the  pure  product  of  Christianity.  It  is  that  "grain 
of  mustard  seed  which  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth  is  less  than  all  the 
seeds  that  be  in  the  earth  :  but  when  it  is  sown,  it  groweth  up  and  be- 
Cometh  greater  than  all  the  herbs,  and  shooteth  out  great  branches  ;  so 
that  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it."  This 
principle  lay  smouldering  or  dead  in  the  soul  of  man  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  the  Son  of  God  himself  had  to  become  incarnate  to  point  out 
its  existence  and  waken  it  unto  life  and  activity.  Christianity,  indeed, 
embraces  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  that  man  stands  in  to  God 
and  eternity,  but  it  includes  as  well  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  to 
his  fellowman.  From  its  structure,  it  not  only  cleared  and  strengthened 
man's  intellectual  eye,  but  it  opened  up  to  it  a  field  of  view^  both  in  the 
regions  of  the  visible  and  invisible,  as  boundless  and  illimitable  as  creation 
itself,  so  that  the  sweep  of  the  human  intellect  was  now  only  hemmed  in 
and  circumscribed  by  the  idea  and  existence  of  God  himself.  The  precepts 
of  Christianity  are  no  less  lofty  and  impressive  than  its  doctrines  are 
profound  and  far  stretching.  The  decalogue  itself  inculcated  the  duty 
of  loving  "  God  with  all  thy  strength  and  might,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself."  The  gospels  continually  urge  the  imperative  necessity  of  loving 
one  another,  and  the  golden  maxim  of  "  do  unto  others  as  you  would 
"wish  others  to  do  unto  you,"  together  with  Christ's  spotless  example 
upon  earth,  form  the  constituent  practical  elements  of  Christianitj. 
They  not  only  accorded  with  the  profoundest  doctrines  of  human  philo- 
sophy, but  religiously  they  met  the  utmost  requirements  of  man's  beii^* 
They  were  at  once  a  set  of  religious  and  moral  precepts,  which  by  their 
action  and  i-eaction  on   each  other,  enlarged  and  strengthened  man'i 
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spiritual  nature.  They  had  not  only  relation  to  his  duties  and  interests 
upon  earth,  but  they  were  necessarily  interwoven  with  his  prospects  in 
a  future  state  of  being.  Christianity  thus  enforced  upon  mankind  the 
imperative  duty  of  feeling  and  acting  in  an  immeasurably  larger  circum- 
ference, and  from  purer  motives  than  had  been  previously  inculcated  by 
any  other  religion.  It  was  thus  specially  calculated  to  add  to  man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  stature.  It  was  not  only  fitted  for  evolving  a  deeper 
and  larger  form  of  feeling,  but  it  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  purer, 
more  disinterested,  and  higher  description  of  action.  It  now  assumed  as 
many  different  aspects,  as  mankind  possessed  distinct  and  diverse  tenden- 
cies. In  Asia  Minor  it  took  the  active  form  of  proselytising  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  of  planting  churches,  in  Europe  it  became  incorporated 
with  all  her  institutions,  and  rooted  out  every  existing  superstition.  It 
gave  birth  to  chivalry  and  the  crusades,  and  imparted  an  impulse, 
energy,  and  direction  to  the  European  mind  which  it  never  before  re- 
ceived. Intellectually  it  originated  an  absolute  idea  of  law,  both  with 
relation  to  the  internal  and  external  worlds,  and  thus  opened  up  the 
large  field  of  modem  science ;  and  morally  it  unfolded  an  infinitude  of 
new  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  strengthened  the  old  ones,  and  it  now 
forms  the  basis  and  ground  plan  of  society.  Christianity  thus  made  men 
better  citizens,  and  even  strengthened  their  domestic  affections  and  re. 
lationships.  It  completely  changed  not  only  the  underlying  spirit,  but 
the  whole  visible  face  of  society. 

Christian  poetry  must  keep  pace,  and  walk  side  by  side  with  Christian 
thought  and  Christian  feeling.  It  must  unfold,  too,  every  form  and 
complexity  of  Christian  action.  It  is  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  de- 
lineations of  external  manners  or  events,  but  must  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  workings  of  the  mind,  and  make  palpable  the  very  laws  by 
which  they  are  directed.  It  must  run  parallel,  indeed,  with  every  des- 
cription of  modem  science.  If  poetry  is  to  describe  action,  it  must  always 
be  in  conformity  with  the  highest  laws  of  our  being,  or  if  it  is  to  unfold 
thought  or  emotion,  it  must  be  no  mere  sensational  or  pleasing  picture, 
but  be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  absolute  form  of  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious constitution.  The' sense  or  idea  of  law  must  be  the  pole-star  of  the 
modem  poet's  thought.  He  may  occasionally  be  somewhat  at  fault  in 
his  similitudes,  or  even  feeble  in  expression,  but  his  sense  of  law  must 
never  taste  of  sleep  nor  become  drowsy.  It  forms  those  strong  piniong 
in  his  wing  which  bear  him  up  heavenward  and  give  him  at  a  glance  a 
complete  view  of  the  universe. 

How  markedly  deficient  in  poetry  are  all  savage  and  barbarous  tribes. 
The  Esquimaux,  the  New  Hollander,  the  North  American  Indian,  the 
New  Zealander,  and  the  negro,  have  no  poetry.  Lacking  the  tendency 
towards  culture  and  civilization  of  even  the  semi- barbarous  nations  of 
the  ancient  world,  there  is  nothing  in  their  manners,  customs,  religion, 
or  superstitions,  which  could  wear  poetical  clothing, — or  if  there  was, 
they  themselvea  are  the  least  able  to  descry  it.  They  have  no  eye  for 
poetry  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  defined  it.  Like  the  wild  animals 
around  them,  they  are  limited  by  the  very  form  of  their  intelligence^  to 
noting  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  the  external  phenomena  and 
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objects  around  them^  and  beyond  tbis  circle  tbey  have  little  or  no  capacity 
for  travelling.  It  is  tbis  narrowness  of  range  in  thougbt  and  feeling, 
which  unfits  the  savage  mind  for  poetical  insight  or  poetical  action. 
Even  the  comparatively  civilized  Chinese,  Burmese,  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  several  nations  similarly  advanced  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  of  life,  have  properly  speaking  no  poetry.  They  have 
numerous  verse-makers  of  the  most  sensuously  pleasing  description,  but 
they  have  no  true  poets, — with  them  the  sciences  and  arts  are  stationary 
for  lack  of  being  guided  or  influenced  by  an  absolute  idea  of  law.  They 
are  pleased  or  delighted  with  the  measure  of  science  possessed  by  them, 
and  they  have  empirically  followed  in  the  same  track  of  thought  and 
opinion  for  numerous  centuries  past,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  for  centuries 
to  come. 

But  even  many  nations  calling  themselves  Christians  are  without 
poets.  Has  the  United  States  of  America,  that  offshoot  from  England  of 
two  centuries  standing,  yet  produced  her  poet  ?  We  rather  incline  to 
think  that  no  spiritual  being  resembling  a  poet  has  yet  appeared  there, 
for  unless  we  include  in  the  category  of  poetry  all  respectable  magazine 
and  newspaper  verses  of  the  sensational  and  elegant  sort,  America  has  yet 
no  poet.  Halleck,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Poe,  and  others,  have  written 
much  that  passes  current  in  Yankee  land  for  poetry,  but  after  deducting 
from  their  works  a  large  amount  of  tawdry  and  maukish  sentimentalism 
and  common-place,  the  rest  consists  only  of  manly  practical  sense  ex- 
pressed in  decent  verse.  This  is  no  more  poetry  than  what  is  contained 
in  millions  of  private  lettei-s  that  are  written  daily  and  pass  to  and  fro 
among  mankind.  Then  that  sentimental  sensationfidism  with  which  their 
works  teem,  embodies  in  it  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  gibbet,  which 
no  true  poet  could  ever  give  vent  to.  Even  the  American  essayist  or 
lecturer  Emerson  has  only  been  ground  into  a  very  limited  amount  of 
European  thought,  and  he  presumes  to  examine  infinitude  itself  through 
its  eyes.  But  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  clothes  his  thoughts  in  an  ex- 
pressive and  not  inelegant  rhetoric.  America  indeed  has  not  yet  produced 
either  a  poet  or  a  philosopher.  But  after  all  how  is  it  possible  for  true 
poetry  or  philosophy  to  co-exist  in  the  same  country  with  slavery,  lynch 
law,  religious  camp  meetings,  and  all  the  falsehoods  and  evils  of  an  in* 
•ensate  mobocracy.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  Senator  was  knocked 
down  and  severely  injured  in  the  Senate  House  by  a  brother  Senator  for 
expressing  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  con* 
duct  of  the  cowardly  assailant  was  commended  and  rewarded  by  his  consti* 
tuents.  If  a  true  poet  or  philosopher  were  actually  to  arise  in  the  United 
States,  and  give  expression  to  God's  religious  and  moral  laws,  he  would 
anon  be  tarred  and  feathered  or  hung  on  the  first  tree  for  running  amuck 
against  the  interests  and  daily  practices  of  its  people.  Neither  poetiy 
nor  philosophy  is  possible  in  such  a  country,  for  both  must  grow  up 
harmoniously  with  the  sentiments  and  institutions  around  them.  The 
poetry  or  philosophy  of  a  nation,  indeed,  is  the  quintessence  of  its  feeling* 
thought,  and  opinion,  and  wherever  high  toned  thought,  and  theoretiail 
and  practical  religion  and  morality  are  at  a  discount,  there  can  neither 
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be  the  semblance  of  philosophy  or  poetry,  excepting  of  the  most  sen- 
sational sort 

But  the  old  nations  of  Europe  have  been  settled  for  a  seiies  of  centu. 
ries,  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity  are  visibly  written  in 
all  their  institutions.  Long  before  the  Norman  conquest,,  a  Christian 
church  and  Christian  priesthood  were  the  dominant  facts  in  western 
Europe.  Christianity  penneated  every  form  of  belief,  and  directly  in- 
fluenced every  action  of  her  people.  Protestantism  lighted  up  and  in- 
creased the  flame  of  religious  truth  in  every  heart,  giving  birth  to  a  more 
intense  and  elevated  form  of  feeling.  A  more  ideal  morality  pervaded 
society,  and  formed  the  basis  of  every  man's  relation  to  his  fellow.  It 
rendered  more  holy  the  sanctuary  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  purified  all 
the  relations  of  life.  Man  became  a  better  husband  and  father,  a  braver 
soldier,  a  better  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  merchant,  than  he  had  been 
before,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  a  higher  and  more 
absolute  ideal  before  his  eyes.  Thus  thought  and  action  were  inseparably 
yoked  and  worked  together  in  a  purer  sphere,  and  modem  poetry  with 
its  lofly  and  far  i-eaching  spirit  was  the  offspring  of  this  wedding.  Dante, 
Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  a  long  list  of  poets  sprung  from  these 
lusty  loins.  In  the  poets,  we  have  the  only  genuine  records  of  the 
thought  and  action  of  modem  times.  The  dull,  stolid,  cold,  materialistic 
outline  of  history  is  absolutely  false.  It  is  poetry  only  that  presents  the 
pure  absolute  invariable  ideal  in  juxtaposition  with  the  realized  fact. 
It  is  poetry  only  that  exhibits  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  underlying 
motive,  united  with  the  gorgeous  but  true  picture  of  the  outward  action. 
Is  there  any  eflbrt  of  the  mere  historian  extant  so  veritable  and  graphiclly 
real  as  the  historic  dramas  of  Shakespeare  ?  Have  any  biographies  been 
yet  written  so  tme  to  nature  and  fact  as  his  comedies  and  tragedies 
founded  on  the  events  of  private  life  ?  Their  truth  does  not  consist  in 
the  mere  representation  of  so  much  outward  action,  but  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  ideal  or  motive  by  which  each  and  all  of  his  characters  are 
actuated.  It  is  Shakespeare's  clear  recognition  of  law  and  the  deviations 
from  it  in  his  characters,  that  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  power,  and 
marks  the  difference  between  him  and  all  other  poets. 

But  narrowing  the  circle  of  our  observations  to  our  own  country,  how 
feres  it  with  moral  and  religious  Scotland  in  the  matter  of  poetry? 
With  a  deeper  sense  for  some  of  the  dogmas  of  religion,  Scotland  has 
less  real  practical  Christianity  than  England.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
Christianity  or  the  ideal  truth  embodied  in  it,  but  of  the  Scottish  mind 
itself.  The  mind  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  large,  wide,  and  far-seeing,  and 
its  sympathies  participate  of  the  same  universal  and  &r.stretching 
character.  Hence  the  dramatic  writings  of  Shakespeare,  from  the  infinite 
breadth  of  the  s^nnpathies  they  unfold,  would  have  been  read  with  ths 
same  enthusiasm  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  they  are  now  by  modem  Europe.  The  same  holds  tme  of 
Milton  and  other  English  poets.  The  Scottish  mind  is  deep  and  narrow, 
and  is  altogether  deficient  in  that  extended  range  of  intellectual  vision 
which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  England.  The  Scottish 
oind  works  within  a  narrower  circumference,  but  it  sees  more  deeply 
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and  feels  more  intensely  than  the  English.  Hence  it  has  worried  itself 
ahout  points  in  Christian  divinity  and  doctrine  as  insignificant  and 
worthless  as  the  questions  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Aristotelian 
Metaphysicians  of  the  middle  ages.  What  mattered  it  to  them  or  theif 
posterity  how  many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle  without 
jostling  one  another  ?  They  quarrelled  and  fought  about  such  questions, 
and  the  matter  uniformly  ended  in  their  becoming  inveterate  enemies* 
So  it  is  with  the  Qhristian  denominations  in  Scotland.  The  smaller, 
more  insignificant  and  immaterial  the  matter  in  dispute  is  in  their  Chris- 
tian faith  or  doctrine,  the  more  irreconcileable  the  enmity  that  arises  and 
subsists  between  them.  We  have  often  listened  with  thrilling  interest 
to  the  discourses  of  Chalmers,  Edward  Irving,  and  Guthrie,  and  foUowed 
their  flashes  of  penetrating  insight  into  profound  Christian  truth.  These 
were  like  exquisite  lyric  poems  that,  for  a  moment,  fired  the  imagination 
and  lighted  up  the  reason  of  their  audiences, — but  there  was  a  lack  of 
that  comprehensiveness  and  freedom  of  thought  that  marks  the  highest 
order  of  English  divines,  being  something  hke  the  difference  between 
Shakespeare  and  Bums.  Now,  poetry  of  the  universal  sort  such  as  we 
find  in  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  cannot  spring  up  nor  co-exist  with  such 
a  state  of  things.  Among  such  a  people  the  idea  of  law  is  neither  seen 
nor  felt  in  its  universal  relation.  It  is  recognised  and  felt  vividly  only  in 
its  narrowest  range  of  operation,  that  of  the  individual  or  domestic  circle. 
Here,  fi-om  the  very  limitedness  of  the  sphere,  it  necessarily  acta  with  a 
force  and  energy  that  it  cannot  acquire  in  a  vrider  circumference.  Hence 
Scotland  is  specially  distinguished  above  all  other  countries  for  its 
strength  and  power  in  the  personal  and  domestic  afiections,  and  what 
necessarily  follows,  in  its  pride  in  family  distinctions.  It  is  only  in  this 
circumscribed  relation  that  the  Scottish  people  see  and  feel  strongly  in 
conformity  with  law.  Hence  it  is  that  Scotland  has  produced  no  poetry 
that  does  not  bear  or  impinge  upon  this  relation,  and  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  personal  or  lyrical  description.  Thus  the  Scottish  mind 
looks  naturally  and  chiefly  at  what  affects  the  relation,  interest,  or  well- 
being  of  the  individual,  and  its  whole  poetry  is  personal  or  domestic  in 
its  character.  Events  possessing  a  large  or  universal  interest  may 
take  place,  but  the  Scottish  mind  regards  them  only  as  it  affects  itself. 
Even  our  great  national  poet  Bums  is  purely  pei-sonal  and  lyrical.  He 
descries  the  universal  only  as  he  individually  feels  it,  or  as  it  affects 
himself,  or  recognises  its  bearing  on  individuals  among  his  countrymen. 
His  love  songs.  Cottar's  Saturday-night,  Jolly  Beggars,  &c,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  personal  observations  and  experience.  Out  of  this 
sphere  his  mind  never  attempts  to  travel.  Long  before  his  time,  moreover, 
hundreds  of  songs  descriptive  of  Scottish  scenes,  sentiments,  and  man* 
ners,  were  sung  in  every  cottage  and  baronial  hall  in  Scotland.  Scotland 
had  produced  poetry  of  this  kind  of  the  highest  and  most  intense  descrip* 
tion.  Every  Scotchman  saw  his  feelings,  sentiments,  and  opinions  re- 
flected in  it,  and  much  of  it  like  proverbial  sayings  directed  hia  conduct 
Before  and  since  the  time  of  Bums,  Scotland  has  giv«[i  birth  to  more 
lyrical  poets  than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  put  together.  Thou^ 
many  of  them  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  great  national  bard,  no  trus 
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spirit  among  them  bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Bums.  Each 
carves  out  for  himself  a  sphere  of  thought  in  which  he  moves  far  apart 
from  all  ancient  or  contemporaneous  writers.  Tannahill  describes  the 
characteristics  of  extemal  nature  and  Scottish  scenery  with  a  lively 
simplicity  and  beauty  that  has  never  been  sui-passed,  and  blends  with 
this  so  happily  so  much  genuine  sentiment  that  his  best  works  speedily 
become  part  and  parcel  of  his  reader.  He  masters  our  thoughts  and 
directs  our  spirits  into  channels  in  which  they  delight  to  dwell.  Ferguson, 
before  Bums  appeared,  with  a  happy  facility  delineated  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  of  the  metropolis,  and  pre- 
sented  innumerable  quaint  and  curious  pictures  that  will  live  long  in  the 
memories  of  men.  Ramsay  too  had  preceded  Ferguson,  but  he  was  more 
a  mere  pourtrayer  of  external  manners  than  a  true  descrier  of  the  secrets 
of  the  human  heart.  Accordingly  his  works  will  only  be  valuable  to 
future  generations  as  a  portraiture  of  manners  and  customs.  They 
embody  in  them  little  or  no  universal  truth,  even  of  the  personal  or 
domestic  description,  and  hence  cannot  so  long  hold  a  place  in  Scottish 
literature.  They  served  their  day  and  generation,  and  have  passed 
away  among  the  things  that  were. 

Several  writers  of  verse  had  produced  continuous  efforts  in  Scotland 
long  before  the  time  of  Bums,  but  nothing  had  appeared  in  this  form 
that  could  be  entitled  to  be  classed  as  poetry.  In  our  own  day  Scott 
has  given  to  the  world  numerous  works  in  a  poetical  garb,  but  with  the 
exception  of  some  fine  lyrical  pieces  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  he 
has  not  written  one  line  of  genuine  poetry.  Scott's  mind  dwelt  too  much 
on  detail,  and  was  too  exclusively  wedded  to  the  past,  including  the 
history  of  his  country,  ever  to  become  a  true  poet.  His  intellect  never 
caught  a  clear  insight  into  the  laws  either  of  external  nature  or  of  the 
human  mind.  For  this  reason  he  could  never  seize  nor  represent  with 
boldness  their  salient  features  or  striking  characteristics.  Accordingly 
his  poetical  writings,  though  not  unfrequently  marked  by  a  peculiar 
picturesqueness  of  effect,  and  always  sensuously  pleasing,  unfold  no  uni- 
▼ersal  truth.  They  have  not  even  the  masculine  vigour  and  force  of 
expression  that  distinguishes  the  ballad  poetry  of  Scotland  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  In  Scott's  novels  there  is  occasionally  true  glimpses  of 
poetry,  but  the  mischief  is  that  here  we  travel  far  and  are  exhausted 
before  it  recurs.  The  character  of  Jeanie  Deans  is  a  fine  piece  of  poetry, 
but  then  we  have  nothing  equal  to  Jeanie  elsewhere  in  his  works.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Scotland  has  produced  no  true  epic  nor 
dramatic  poet,  for  even  Home's  Douglas,  though  teeming  with  eloquent 
writing,  is  not  a  great  dramatic  poem.  It  embodies  no  great  truth,  and 
its  characters  are  actuated  by  no  lofty  ideal.  But  if  we  have  had  no 
great  epic  or  dramatic  poet,  we  have  been  rich  in  the  lyrical  department, 
for  more  lyrists  have  appeared  in  Scotland  to  sing  every  striking  form 
•f  personal  feeling,  than  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  put  together. 
For  the  last  two  hundred  years,  no  period  in  Scotland  has  been  without 
its  lyric  poet.  Considering  that  poets  of  any  kind,  appear  only  in  other 
countries  at  distant  intervals,  it  is  a  remarkable  and  characteristic 
iact  that  with  us,  we  have  always  several  co-existing.     Scotland  is  at 
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no  time  without  its  true  poets  to  represent  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
society. 

Among  the  remarkable  poetical  writers  that  Scotland  has  produced, 
the^last  thirty  years  has  seen  its  fair  proportion,  and  those  of  a  superior 
order,  Hogg,  Motherwell,  Thom,  Nichol,  and  Gilfillan,  have  departed 
from  amongst  us,  and  lefl  lyrics  behind  them  more  than  sufficient  to 
embalm  their  respective  memories.     Like  all  men  of  genius,  they  pur- 
sued paths  of  thought  as  remote  and  distinct  from  each  other  as  the 
poles  themselves.     Though  often  illustrating  \he  same  sentiment,  they 
contrived  to  do  so  without  encroaching  on  each  others'  territory.     Hogg's 
fine  sense  for  the  supernatural,  especially  fitted  him  for  dealing  with  the 
wild  superstitions  of  his  country,  and  accoixlingly  his  "  Bonny  Kilmeny," 
and  the  "Fate  of  Macgregor"  will  remain  lasting  monuments  of  his  power. 
As  a  pure  lyric,  his  "  Sky  Lark"  is  equal  to  any  effort  of  the  kind  in  any 
language.     Motherwell  has  left  behind  him  at  least  two  lyrics  that  will 
survive  with  the  Scottish  language  itself.     His  "  Mary  Morrison"  is  the 
finest  and  tenderest  delineation  of  first  love  ever  sung ;  and  his  **  my 
heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie,"  embodies  a  tieeper  pathos,  and  evinces 
greater  power  of  its  kind  than  is  to  be  found  even  in  Bums  himself. 
Motherwell  has  penned  a  few  more  songs  of  great  merit,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  the  two  first  mentioned.     He  is  the  tenderest  love  poet 
that  ever  sung.     William  Thom  of  Inverury  has  given  us  several  songs 
marked  by  decided  traits  of  genius,  but  his"  "  Mitherless  Bairn"  so  far 
surpasses  the  rest,  that  it  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in  the  Scottish 
dialect  as  the  most  perfect  monument  of  the  form  of  sentiment  that  it 
embodies.     Robert  NicoU  is  remarkable  for  his  graphic,  truthful,  and 
quaint  pictures  of  Scottish  character  and  manners,  and  his  songs  are 
popular  on  this  account.     He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  truthful- 
ness of  his  observations.     Robert  Gilfillan  has  sung  the  subject  of  home 
in  its  various  aspects  with  so  much  power  and  true  feeling,  that  a  niche 
has  been  justly  assigned  to  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.     His 
"  happy  days  of  youth"  and  "  Oh,  why  left  I  my  hame,"  are  exquisite 
delineations  of  what  they  profess  to  be.     And  his  "  Peter  Macraw"  is 
a  picture  of  the  violation  of  home  by  a  ruthless  tax-gatherer.     Gilfillan's 
whole  genius  hangs  upon  the  one  idea  of  Home.     It  is  the  only  point  in 
which  he  evinces  true  strength.     Each  and  all  of  these  lyrists  then 
occupy  distinct  and  separate  spheres.     If  their  subjects  are  not  always 
different,  they  treat  them  as  variously  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  different 
age  and  country.     Thus  the  most  striking  fact  is  that  man  and  nature 
are  always  regarded  by  each  from  some  new,  striking,  or  original  point  of 
view. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  our  living  poets.  In  our  number  for 
July,  we  took  occasion  to  notice  and  dispose  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aird  and  James  Ballantine.  In  the  present  we  shall  consider  those  of 
Henry  Scott  Riddell,  and  Alexander  Maclagan.  Riddell  has  written  a 
series  of  long  pieces,  such  as  his  Songs  of  the  Ark.  His  "  cottagers  of  Glen- 
dale,"  and  his  '*  Lay  of  Life,"  and  though  all  of  them  evince  sterling  good 
workmanlike  handycrafl,  they  are  hardly  entitled  to  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  works  of  genius.     They  are  only  distinguished  by  great  ability* 
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for  they  lack  that  Boul-inspiring  sentiment  which  distinguishes  all  true 
poetry.  But  Riddell's  songs  decidedly  possess  this  characteristic.  ''The 
crook  and  plaid,"  "  Scotland  yet/'  •'  Ours  is  the  land  of  gallant  hearts," 
and  '*  the  Wild  Glen"  mark  out  Riddell  as  a  true  lyric  poet.  If  he  does 
not  possess  the  pathos  of  Motherwell,  his  muse  is  distinguished  by  a 
wider  range  of  subject,  and  a  most  happy  and  successful  treatment  of  it* 
His  love  songs  are  sweet  and  tender,  but  are  somewhat  wanting  in  power. 
They  acquire  their  principal  charm  from  being  associated  with  pleasing 
.  or  picturesque  aspects  of  nature. 

Alexander  Maclagan  belongs  in  a  larger  sense  to  the  true  poetic 
brotherhood  than  any  recent  Scottish  lyrical  writer.  His  power  in  des- 
criptive  poetry  is  so  markedly  superior,  that  if  his  pieces  had  been  more 
expanded  and  associated  with  historical  or  other  events,  he  must  havt 
taken  his  place  on  a  higher  platform^ — but  for  some  cause  or  other,  pro- 
bably from  the  more  energetic  passions  of  our  nature  not  possessing  in 
him  sufficient  force,  he  has  not  made  the  effort.  Lest  it  be  imagined 
that  we  are  in  the  least  over  estimating  this  writer,  we  give  the  follow* 
ing  as  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in  the  descriptive  department  :-— 

"SUMMER  THOUGHTS  AND  SCENES. 

**Ni^ht  passed  me  on  the  mountain— a  lone  maid. 
With  cheek  all  sadness,  and  with  brow -ell  shade ; 
She  had  been  weeping ;  the  soft  tears  she  shed 
Fell  through  the  midnight  hour, 
Where,  wrapt  in  mist^  the  little  flower 
Had  pillowed  its  fiiir  head. 
And  all  the  brilliant  stars  that  burned  about 
Her  high  dark  coronet,  were  dwindling  out; 
The  moon,  that  gemmed  her  sadly-solemn  breast. 
Sunk  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  vest, 
While  cloud  rolled  down,  like  velvet  soft,  on  cloud. 
Wrapping  her  ^lory  in  a  misty  shroud ; 
And,  as  her  noiseless  footsteps  crossed  Uie  plain, 
Appeared  fest  hurrying  onward  in  her  train. 
Gloom,  silent  sleep,  and  dreams  of  joy  and  pain. 

'*  She  passes,  and  lo !  like  a  youthful  queen. 
Mom  comes,  and  the  light  of  her  glowing  smile 
Gladdens  our  land  for  many  a  mile ! 
A  summer  mom !  with  rainbows  bound. 
In  a  wreath  of  sunshine,  her  forehead  round ! 
Her  robes  of  gold  are  mde  unfurled. 
Her  gloiT  is  gushing  o*er  all  the  world ! 
Summer  1  rememb^*8t  thou  the  day 
When  &r  from  our  homes  you  passed  away  ? — 
We  looked  to  the  woods,  we  looked  to  the  hills, 

For  thy  golden  fflanoe  so  pure  and  fair ; 
We  looked  in  the  face  of  the  singing  rills, 

But  sadly  they  told  us  vou  were  not  there 
We  looked  to  heaven,  and  then  there  came 
The  pealing  thunder  and  lightning  flame. 
And  quick  and  dark  the  ponderous  shower 
Fell  heavy  upon  the  ruined  bower. 
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And  roshixig  through  the  decaying  grore^ 

Unmade  the  blooming  bed  of  love ; 

High  rose  the  riyer  swell  on  swell; 

Down  from  the  tower  the  turrets  fell ; 

The  bird  of  the  forest,  helpless  thing, 

Daied  not  trust  its  shattered  wing, 

For  the  blast  rayed  ruthless  through  its  nest, 

And  tore  the  kind  down  from  its  breast, 

While  drooping;  fell  its  songless  bill, 

And  its  gleeful  voice  was  hushed  and  still ; — 

But  summer !  dear  summer  I  that  day  is  past, — 

Thou  hast  come  again  from  thy  home  at  last  !** 

Madagan  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  force  and  delicacy  of  his  higher 
sympathies,  of  which  we  have  a  good  example  in  his  ode  **  To  a 
Wounded  Sea  Bird"  :— 

^  I  marked  the  mnrdering  rifle's  flash, 
1  marked  thy  shattered  pinions'  dash 

Of  agony,  and  heard 
Thy  wild  scream  'bove  the  wailing  blast, 
When,  stricken  low,  ye  struggled  past. 

Poor  wounded  ocean-bird ! 

'^  And  ever  as  the  swelling  wave 
Thee  and  thy  riven  plumage  gave 

Up  to  my  aching  sight. 
Thy  glossy  neck,  with  terror  strained, 
Showered  forth  warm  crimson  drops,  which  stained 

The  sea-sur^  foaming  white. 

^'  Away !  on,  on  the  proud  ship  flies ; 
And  he  who  struck  thee  from  the  ddes — 

Heartless  destroyer  he ! — 
Feels  not  a  pang  for  thee,  poor  thing ! 
Tossed  by  the  reckless  buffetting 

Of  the  cold  careless  sea. 

'^  Thy  mates,  peichanoe  to  bathe  their  breast, 
May  seek  awhile  thy  wave  to  rest. 

With  greetings  soothing  kind ! 
But  soon,  alas !  they'll  gud  the  ain 
With  flauiing  plumage,  fresh  and  uir. 
Leaving  thee  fiur  behind. 

^^  How  it  will  wring  thv  little  heart, 
To  see  thy  kindred  all  depart. 


All  clad,  refreilied.  and  fi«e ! 
liou'lt  stretch  in  vam  th 


Thou'lt  stretch  in  vam  thy  wounded  wing. 
Then  may%t  not  from  the  wave  npspring — 
Alas!  poor  bird  for  thee ! 

^  Alas,  for  thee,  poor  bird ! — ^no  more 
'TwUl  be  thy  jov  with  them  to  soar 

Through  sunshine,  calm,  or  storm  ; 
Nor  on  the  shelly  shore  to  land. 
And  sit  like  sunahine  on  the  sand. 

Pluming  thy  beauteous  form. 
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**  The  wintry  wind  that  nM^  laTee, 
The  laahing  nina,  the  tortoriDg  wavefli 

Thy  bleeding  bosom  beats. 
The  ocean-scattered  food  doth  pass 
Before  thine  eyes,  but  thou,  alas ! 
May  never  taste  its  sweets. 

^'  Cold,  nestled  on  the  black  sea-rock, 
1  hear  thy  little  feathered  flock 

In  piteous  accents  mourn 
For  thee  and  food — but  all  are  gone ; 
And  thou  art  drifting  on,  and  on. 
And  can  no  more  return. 

*^  Farewell,  poor  wounded  bird !  like  thee 
Full  many  a  pilgrim  o*er  life's  sea 

In  peace  woula  fiun  float  on, 
WerH  not  that  tyrants  on  the  flood 
Thirst,  ever  thirst,  to  shed  the  blood 

ThaVs  purer  than  their  own  V* 

Many  of  Maclagan's  pieces  in  the  Scottish  dialect  are  truly  admirable. 
They  breathe  so  much  elevated  sentiment  combined  with  simplicity  and 
nature,  that  they  are  really  telling  and  eflective.  Lord  Jeflrey,  in  a 
letter  prefixed  to  the  volume,  mentions  the  poem  *'  Sister^s  Love"  as  very 
touching,  and  recommends  "  Summer  Sketches"  as  containing  beautiful 
passages.  We  confess  that  our  own  favourites  lie  chiefly  in  other  de- 
partments, for  though  those  noticed  by  Jeffrey  are  distinguished  by  their 
own  peculiar  beauties,  we  think  many  others  in  the  volume  evince 
more  genius,  and  mark  out  the  author  as  possessing  more  power.  But 
critics  difler  as  much  as  their  readers,  and  it  is  certain,  that  though 
critics  vary  in  their  precise  estimate  of  a  production,  yet  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  the  author  that  they  agree  on  the  whole.  As  a  specimen 
of  this  writer's  Scottish  manner  and  truthfulness  of  feeling,  we  cannot 
withhold  "Jenny's  first  Love  Letter" : — 

^  Come  here,  sweet  cousin  Alice, 

Come,  sit  ye  doun  by  me, 
For  I  hae  a  simple  stoiy 

O'  love  to  tell  to  thee. 
Ye  smile ;  I  ken  yell  think  it  a* 

A  foolish,  moonshine  matter ; 
But,  hech,  sirs !  how  I  started  when 

I  got  my  first  love-letter ! 

'^  Twas  on  a  lovely  mom, 

A  mom  in  rosy  June, 
The  flowers  were  in  thcdr  richest  dress, 

The  birds  in  sweetest  tune; 
The  after-grace  had  just  been  said 
O'er  our  sweet  morning  meal ; 
See  doun  I  sat,  and  blitnelv  sang 

Beside  my  birring  wheel. 

*^  When  to  our  garden  window,  lo 
There  cam'  a  gentle  tap ; 
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And  svDe  a  roar  o'  laughter  loud. 

And  then  a  louder  rap ! 
And  then,  as  wi'  a  blast  o'  wind 

The  lattice  open  flew. 
And  there  the  witty,  wild  post-boy 

Stood  laughing  in  our  view. 

^^  Gude  morrow,*  quo'  our  old  gudeman, 

^  Gude  morrow  to  your  glee ; 
How  are  ye  ?  hae  ye  ony  news 

Within  your  belt  for  me  V 
*No !  nane  for  you  the  day,  my  friend ; 

But  may  I  daur  to  speer 
Gif  a  bonny  strapuin'  lassie, 

Ca*d  Jenny,  lodges  here  f 

•• '  For  1  hae  a  wee  bit  billet  for 

The  bonny  feathered  doo ; 
And  as  she  seems  sae  sweer  to  rise, 

1  e*en  maun  gie't  to  you/ 
Then,  wi'  a  mocking  solemn  face, 

He  hoped  that  1  was  wecl ; 
That,  for  a  maid,  the  safest  place 

Was  at  her  spinning-wheel. 

' '  For  Jenny !'  quo*  my  father, 

Wi*  kindlin  wrath ;  and  then 
His  awfu*  voice,  and  collie's  bark. 

Soon  brought  my  mither  ben. 
She  pu*d  her  silken  purse,  to  pay 

The  post,  that  he  micht  gang ; 
But  the  mischief-loving  deevil  sUll 

Beside  the  window  hang. 

*'  And  ave  he  winked  his  wicked  e*e. 

And  shook  his  curly  head. 
And,  laughing,  cried,  *  I  ken  right  weel. 

At  sight,  a  lover*s  screed. 
Their  seals  are  a' '  Foiget-me-nots,* 

Or  ^  Heart's-ease  for  Love*s  pain,' 
Or  a  pair  o'  sheers  the  motto, 
*  We  part  to  meet  again/ 
^  *  I  think  I  guess  the  writer  too ; 

'TIS  like  our  young  squire's  hand ; 
And  hi^t  no  gaun  to  be  a  saunt, 

As  &r*s  /  understand ; 
Sae  a  watchfh'  e'e  I  hope  ye'il  keep 

Upon  your  bonny  pet.' 
Then  an  he  flew,  and  like  a  hound 

He  lapt  the  guden  yett 
^  0 1  had  ye  seen  us^  Ailie,  dear, 

*TwaB  gloom  and  silence  a* ; 
Had  ane  but  dnmt  the  weest  prin, 

Ye  micht  hae  neard  it  &*. 
I  tamed  a  sad  beg-pardon  e*e 

Towards  my  gentle  mither ; 
But  the  twa  pair  folk  like  statues  stood, 

Mate,  ganog  on  ilk  ither. 
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"  At  length  my  &ther  turned,  and  lo  ! 

The  wrinkles  o*  his  broo 
Were  marble  pale,  but  soon  as  black 

As  thunder- clouds  they  grew ; 
Whilst,  from  his  dark  and  stem  e*e, 

The  fire  that  flashed  and  flew^ 
Like  deadly  arrows  struck  mv  heart, 

And  pierced  it  through  ana  through. 

*'  I  felt  like  ane  who  struggles  wi* 

A  dream  o'  agony— 
A  torturing  dream  o'  drowning  in 

A  tempest-troubled  sea. 
And  then  I  wept  and  trembled. 

As  doth  the  new-caught  hare, 
When  it  battles  with  a  lingering  death. 

Within  the  hunter^s  snare ! 

"  And  then  I  flew,  and  flung  my  arms 

Around  my  father's  neck — 
And  there  I  clung  like  ane  who  clings 

For  life  frae  sinking  wreck. 
And  when  my  burning  temples  fell 

Upon  his  honest  breast, 
I  shut  my  e'en  for  shame,  and  then 

My  maiden  love  confest. 

*'  I  tauld  him  that  my  lover  tried 

Nae  vile,  nae  wicked  art, 
To  wreck  my  bosom'a  peace,  nor  steal 

One  virtue  from  my  neart. 
That  honour^  truth,  and  constancy, 

Had  fanned  our  mutual  flame ; 
That  he  might  break  the  seal,  and  see 

He  wore  nae  worUiless  name. 
'^  My  mither's  heart  had  grown  sae  grit. 

She  scarce  could  stand  or  speak ; 
But  the  sweet  tears  o'  forsi^en  love 

Fell  het  upon  her  cheek. 
At  length  she  said,  ^  My  dear  gudeman. 

Ye  maun  forffi^e  our  oaim. 
For  the  bonny  brow  o'  sweet  sixteen 

Has  muckte  wit  to  learn. 

^^ '  Ha'e  ye  fbrgat  when  you  and  I 

Forgather^,  fond  and  young ; 
When  we  &nd  the  wicked  wond  wore 

A  sting  beneath  its  tongue  ? 
As  for  the  letter,  ye  may  mind 

Ye  sent  me  sic  anither. 
And  near-hand  gat  a  crackit  croon 

Frae  my  cross-grained  gran^mither.* 

^^  And  when  1  ventured  to  look  up, 

I  saw  that  frae  his  fanob 
Wild  anger's  withering  wintry  gloom 

Had  fled,  and  left  nae  trace ; 
That  frae  tne  landscape  o'  his  soul 

The  clouds  had  pawed  away ; 
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And  I  felt  like  ane  wha's  sudden  cast 
Free  night  to  sunny  day. 

'^  He  raised  me  up,  and  made  me  dicht 

My  sorrow-laden  een ; 
Then  took  mv  hands  in  his,  and  said, 

*  I  still  will  be  your  frien'. 
That  ye  should  hide  your  love  frae  me, 

Made  me  right  wroth  1  trow  ; 
But  1  find  that  ye  are  virtuous,  and 

The  passion's  alF  me  noo. 

"  *  Sae,  if  ye  like,  ye  e'en  may  send 

An  answer  to  the  chiel. 
And  tell  him  to  come  wast  the  nicht — 

1  ken  his  auld  folks  weel. 
And  ein  ye  be  like  other  maids, 

Ye  11  like,  nae  doubt,  far  better 
To  see  the  honest  lad  himsel*. 

Than  get  anither  letter/ 

'^  I  oped  the  gilt-edged  sheet,  and  read. 

And,  though  it  wasna  lang, 
*Twas  gude  me  little  that  was  o't. 

And  ended  wi*  a  sang ! 
A  sweet,  sweet-worded  sang,  a'  fu' 

O'  dear  heart-wyling  turns, 
*Twas  written  by  our  ovim  loved  bard — 

Our  dear  immortal  Burns ! 

"  Noo,  my  sweet  cousin  Alice, 

Ye've  aye  been  dear  to  me. 
My  bridal  day  is  drawing  nigh. 

And  bride's-maid  ye  maun  be. 
'Tis  settled  a' — neist  Sunday  week 

Mess  John  wons  up  the  matter — 
But,  hech,  sirs  1  how  1  started  when 

I  gat  my  first  love  letter  ?" 

In  a  song  entitled  the  "  Auld  Meal  Mill/'  the  author  presents  one  of 
the  most  vivid,  quaint,  and  remarkable  pictures  in  the  volume  : — 

"  The  auld  meal  mill — oh,  the  auld  meal  mill, 
Like  a  dream  o'  my  schule  days  it  haunts  me  still ; 
Like  the  sun's  summer  blink  on  the  face  o*  a  hill. 
Stands  the  love  o'  my  boyhood,  the  auld  meal  mUl. 

^^  The  stream  frae  the  mountain,  rock-ribbet  and  brown. 
Like  a  peal  o'  loud  laughter,  comes  rattlin'  doon. 
Take  my  word  for't,  my  freen — 'tis  nae  punv  rill 
That  ca's  the  big  wheel  o'  the  auld  meal  mill. 

*^  When  flashin'  and  dashin'  the  paddles  flee  round, 
The  miller's  blithe  whistle  aye  blends  wi'  the  somid ; 
The  spray,  like  the  bricht  draps  whilk  rainbows  distil. 
Fa*  in  showers  o*  red  gowd  round  the  auld  meal  mill. 

"  The  wild  Hielan'  heather  grows  thick  on  its  thack, 
Ths  ivy  and  apple-tree  creep  up  its  back  ; 
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The  lightning-winged  swallow,  wi'  Nature's  ain  skill, 
Builds  its  nest  'neath  the  caves  o*  the  auld  meal  mill. 

"  Keep  your  e'e  on  the  watch -dog,  for  Caesar  kens  weel 
VFhen  the  wild  gypsy  laddies  are  tryin'  to  steal ; 
But  he  lies  like  a  lamb,  and  licks  wi'  good-will 
The  hard  homy  hand  that  brings  grist  to  the  mill. 

"  There  are  mony  queer  jokes  'bout  the  auld  meal  mill ; 
They  are  noo  sober  folks  *bout  the  auld  meal  mill. 
But  ance  it  was  said  that  a  het  Hielan*  still 
Was  aften  at  wark  near  the  auld  meal  miU. 

"  When  the  plough's  at  its  rest,  the  sheep  i'  the  fauld. 
Sic  gatherings  are  there,  baith  o'  young  folk  and  auld ; 
The  herd  blaws  his  horn,  richt  bauldly  and  shrill, 
A'  to  bring  doon  his  clan  to  the  auld  meal  mill. 

"  Then  sic  jumpin*  o*cr  barrows,  o'er  hedges  and  harrows — 
The  men  o'  the  mill  can  scarce  fin*  their  marrows ; 
Their  lang-barrelled  guns  wad  an  armoury  fill — 
There's  some  capital  ^ots  near  the  auld  meal  mill. 

"  At  blithe  penny- weddin,'  or  chrisfnin*  a  wee  ane, 
Sic  ribbons,  sic  ringlets,  sic  feathers  are  fleeing' ; 
Sic  laughin',  sic  daS&n',  sic  dancing*,  until 
The  laft  near  comes  doon  a'  the  auld  meal  mill. 

^  1  ha'e  listened  to  music — ilk  varying  tone 
Frae  the  harp's  deein'  fa'  to  the  bagpipe's  drone. 
But  nane  stirs  my  heart  wi'  sae  happy  a  thrill 
As  the  sound  o'  the  wheel  o*  the  auld  meal  mill. 

"  Success  to  the  mill  and  the  merry  mill  wheel ! 
Lang,  lang  may  it  grind  aye  the  wee  baimie's  meal ! 
Bless  the  miller,  wha  aften,  wi'  heart  and  good-will. 
Fills  the  widow's  toom  pock  at  the  auld  meal  mill. 

'^  The  auld  meal  mill — oh,  the  auld  meal  mill, 
Like  a  dream  o'  my  schule-days  it  haunts  me  still ; 
Like  the  sun's  summer  blink  on  the  fisu»  o'  a  hill 
Stands  the  love  o'  my  boyhood,  the  auld  meal  nulL" 

In  BOTTie  of  his  pieces  in  the  Scottish  dialect  Madagan  approaches  cIO0e 
upon  the  footsteps  of  Biotherwdl  Hm^lf  in  pathos^  only  he  is  scarcely 
equal  in  depth  and  power.  Our  poet,  however,  evinces  so  much  true 
pathos,  and  that  of  the  most  effective  sort,  that  if  his  subjects  had  been 
as  susceptible  of  depth  a^d  force  of  delineation  as  those  of  Motherwell^ 
we  feel  far  from  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been  equal  to  him.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  shall  furnish  our  readers  with  two  specimens  by  our 
author  in  somewhat  different  strains,  exhibiting  his  peculiar  qualities  in 
this  particular  respect.     The  first  is 

"PHCEBE  GRAEME. 

"  Arise,  my  faithfii'  Phoebe  Graeme ! 
I  grieve  to  see  ye  sit, 
Sae  ki^h  upon  your  creepy  stool, 
In  SIC  a  aorty  fit ! 
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A  reaxnin'  cog's  a  wilin^  rogue ; 

But,  by  our  vows  sincere. 
Ilk  smilin'  cup,  by  mirth  filled  up, 

Was  drained  wi*  friends  lang  dear. 

"  Ye  needna  turn  your  tearfii'  e  e 

Sae  aften  on  the  clock ; 
I  ken  the  short  han'  frae  the  lang, 

As  wecl  as  wiser  folk. 
Let  hoary  Time,  wi'  bleth'rin*  chime, 

Taunt  on — nae  wit  has  he 
Nae  spell-spun  hour,  nae  wilin  power^ 

Can  win  my  heart  frae  thee. 

"  Oh,  weel  yo  ken,  dear  Phoebe  Graeme ! 

Sin*  we,  'maist  bairns,  wed. 
That,  torn  by  poortith's  iron  teeth 

My  heart  has  afttimes  bled : — 
Fortune,  the  jaud,  for  a*  she  had^ 

Doled  me  but  feckless  blanks ; 
But,  blessed  wi'  thee,  and  love,  and  glee, 

1  scorn  her  partial  pranks. 

"•  As  drumlie  clouds  o*er  summer  skies 

Let  anger's  shadows  flit. 
There's  days  o'  peace,  and  nights  o'  joy. 

To  pass  between  us  yet 
For  I  do  swear  to  thee,  my  &ir, 

Till  life's  last  pulse  be  o'er, 
Till  light  depaH,  my  faithfu'  heart 

Shall  love  thee  more  and  more 

^^  Fan:  be  thy  fa',  my  Phoebe  Graeme  ! 

Enrajptiued  now  I  see 
The  smile  upon  thy  bonny  face, 

Whilk  wont  to  welcome  me. 
Grant  me  the  bliss  o'  ae  fond  kiss, 

Ae  kind  forgi'ein'  blink 
O'  thy  true  love^  and  I  will  prove 

Far  wiser  than  you  think !" 

The  other  spedmen  ia  ^^  The  Evil  E'e/'  unfolding  a  depth  of  pathos  and 
feeling  whicn  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  modem  Scottish  poetry  : — 

''  An  evil  e'e  hath  looked  on  thee, 

My  puir  wee  thing  at  last ; 
The  licht  has  left  thy  glance  o*  glee, 

Thy  frame  is  fadii^  fieist 
AVlia's  frien's,  wha's  raes,  in  this  cauld  warld. 

It's  e'en  richt  ill  to  learn ; 
But  an  evil  e'e  hath  looked  on  thee, 

My  bonnie,  bonnie  bairn ! 

^'  Your  tender  bulk  I  happit  warm 

Wi'  a*  a  mither's  care, 
I  thocht  nae  human  heart  could  harm 

A  thing  sse  gude  an'  fiiir ; 
An*  ye  got  aye  my  blessing,  when 

I  toiled,  your  bread  to  earn ; 
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Bat  an  evil  c'e  hath  looked  on  thee, 
My  honnie,  honnie  bairn  1 

"  The  bloom  upon  thy  honnie  &oe, 
The  snnlicnt  o*  thy  smiles^ 
How  glad  they  made  ilk  eerie  place, 

How  short  the  langsome  miles ; 
For  sin  1  left  ra^  minnie's  cot, 
'  Beside  the  Bng  o'  Earn, 
O,  ours  has  been  a  chequered  lot. 
My  bonnie,  honnie  bairn ! 

**  I  can  forgi'e  my  mither's  pride, 

Wha  drave  me  frae  my  hame ; 
I  can  forgi'e  my  sister's  spite — 

Her  heart  maun  bear  its  blame ; 
I  can  forgive  my  brither  s  hard 

An  haughty  heart  o'  aim. 
But  no  the  e'e  that  withers  thee. 

My  bonnie,  bonnie  bairn ! 

^*  I  ken  that  deep  in  ae  black  breast 

Lies  hate  to  thee  and  me  ; 
I  ken  wha  bribed  the  fiends  that  prest 

Thy  fftither  to  the  sea  ; 
But  hush ! — ^he*ll  soon  be  back  again. 

To  bend  the  heart  o*  aim, 
To  drive  frae  thee  the  evil  e'e. 

My  bonnie,  bonnie  bairn ! 

We  hare  intentionally  omitted  in  our  catalogue  and  estimate  the 
remarkable  lyrics  of  the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  for,  though 
a  Scotsman  by  birth  and  education^  his  subjects  are  chiefly  English  or 
British.  They  are  all,  moreover,  written  in  the  purest  English,  and,  in 
general,  present  characteristics  of  feeling  and  sentiment  common  to  both 
countries.  In  looking  back  at  our  estimate  of  our  Scottish  poets,  they 
have  made  considerable  advances  in  depth  and  manly  vigour  since  the 
days  of  Tannahill.  Their  thought  is  purer,  and  their  language  is  terser 
and  more  masculine.  In  Maclagan,  for  example,  we  have  a  larger  range 
of  intellectual  and  moral  perception,  and  a  more  penetrating  insight  into 
the  human  heart  than  is  evinced  by  Tannahill.  His  sympathies,  too,  are 
wider  and  more  vigorous  and  commanding.  Altogether  our  poets  of  the 
present,  however  much  the^  may  fall  short  of  Bums,  possess  character* 
istics  that  distinguish  the  age.  They  evince  more  refinement  of  thought, 
and  infinitely  greater  delicacy  in  their  imagery  and  form  of  expression* 
If  they  lack  the  power  and  universality  of  Bums,  they  ar^  not  contam- 
inated by  defects  that  would  have  made  shipwreck  and  havock  with  any 
being  less  powerful  and  uniyeraal  than  himself. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  ABOUT  THE  ABORIGINES  OF 
AUSTRALIA. 

Of  all  the  varieties  and  races  of  mankind,  the  Australian  native  is  geiU 
erally  allowed  to  be  the  lowest  placed  on   the  scale  of  humanity. 
VOL.  XXtl.  K 
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Whither  or  not  they  belong  to  any  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the 
human  family,  is  at  best  a  question  of  doubt.  To  some  extent,  they 
certainly  resemble  the  Ethiopian  Negro,  but  again  in  many  respects, 
in  colour,  in  features,  and  in  the  general  formation  of  the  body,  they 
are  totally  different.  The  skin  is  fairer,  forehead  higher,  and  the  nose 
more  raised  from  the  face  than  in  the  Aftican.  The  figure  is  much 
lighter,  and  physically  they  are  greatly  inferior  in  strength  to  the  negro. 
In  intellect,  the  Africans  are  decidedly  their  superiors. 

The  Australian  natives  have  never  possessed  any  fonns  either  in 
government  or  religion.  In  the  different  tribes,  neither  priests  nor  heredi- 
tary chiefs  are  to  be  found.  Occasionally  they  recognise  one  of  their 
number  superior  to  the  rest  in  strength  or  cunning  as  a  chief,  but  the 
power  of  such  temporary  leaders  is  extremely  limited. 

They  have  a  vague  indistinct  belief  in  some  description  of  spirits,  but 
they  confound  them  with  the  white  settlers,  neither  do  they  appear  ever 
to  attempt  their  propitiation  by  prayer  or  sacrifice. 

Though  so  deficient  in  political  and  religious  knowledge,  it  is  never- 
theless rather  strange,  that  they  have  a  uniform  and  comprehensive 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls :  not  in  the  passage  of  souls  of  men 
into  animals,  or  vice  versa,  but  that  the  souls  of  men  after  death  enter 
into  new  bodies,  some  becoming  white  men,  and  others  black,  according 
to  the  amount  of  favour  the  individual  receives  from  some  mysterious 
spirit,  who  it  appears  is  actuated  by  very  capricious  motives.  A  native 
in  Sydney  was  once  asked  his  idea  of  a  future  life  ;  he  replied,  that  after 
death,  he  believed  he  would  quickly  jump  up  again  as  a  white  man, 
possessing  plenty  of  sixpences  to  buy  rum  and  get  drunk.  The  answer 
IS  characteristic  of  the  whole  race  of  these  unfortunate  beings  ;  the  ex- 
treme of  their  felicity  being  idleness  with  plenty  of  drink.  For  brandy, 
they  will  do  any  thing  and  every  thing,  even  to  prostituting  their 
wives  and  children  to  the  stranger. 

This  belief  in  transmigration  of  souls  is  fortunate  for  the  settlers. 
Many  a  life  has  been  spared,  by  reason  of  the  natives  fancying  that  the 
white  strangers  were  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  penal  settlements  at  Sydney  a  certain  con- 
vict, from  some  cause  or  another,  took  to  the  bush,  i.e.  ran  away. 

For  some  time  he  subsisted  by  thieving  and  hunting;  at  last  he  was 
reduced  by  famine  to  seek  the  society  of  a  tribe  of  untamed  blacks,  who 
liad  never  before  beheld  the  face  or  a  white  man.  At  his  appearance 
their  consternation  was  very  great.  However,  they  seized  and  made  him 
prisoner.  For  some  time  he  was  in  great  terror  for  his  life.  At  length 
an  old  woman  approached,  and  after  carefully  examining  his  features, 
pronounced  him  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  former  leader  of  the  tribe  ;  where- 
upon the  blacks  immediately  supplied  him  with  food,  provided  him  with 
a  wife,  and  he  immediately  became  a  person  of  no  small  consequence  in 
the  wild  society  of  which  he  then  found  himself  a  member.  For  many 
years  he  remained  with  the  tribe,  till  in  habits  and  feelings  he  had  be- 
come a  perfect  savage.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  generation,  he  took 
a  sudden  longing  to  return  to  the  abodes  of  civilized  beingp.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  nearest  settlement,  and  surrendered  himself  to 
the  proper  authorities.     Ultimately  he  was  pardoned  and  pensioned  out 
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of  consideration  for  the  many  interesting  particulars  ha  communicated 
regarding  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  We  had  this  story 
from  an  old  convict^  who  added  that  at  one  time  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  hero  of  the  tale. 

Generally  speaking,  the  natives  hold  the  colonists  in  great  awe^  and 
very  seldom  personally  attack  them.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  feet, 
that  the  untamed  blacks  regard  European  women  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  terror  and  aversion.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  instances  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  settlers  ever  being  assassinated  by  them ;  but  this, 
perhaps,  can  be  accounted  for,  if  it  be  remembered  how  unlikely  it  is 
that  females  should  travel  alone  and  unprotected  through  the  bush. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  out-lying  stations  situated  far  in  the  interior,  the 
settlei-s  hardly  dare  to  bring  their  families  to  reside  with  them. 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  diggings,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
Negroes,  Lascars,  and  other  blacks,  have  arrived  in  the  colonies.  To 
such  as  these,  the  natives  have  unconquerable  aversion  unmixed  with 
fear.  They  regard  them  as  malignant  but  comparatively  powerless 
devils,  whom  it  is  a  praiseworthy  duty  to  destroy  whenever  met  with. 

Once  we  heard  a  story  strongly  illustrative  -of  this  remarkable  super- 
stition. We  were  travelling  up  the  country,  and  for  the  night  had 
camped  along  with  a  party  of  diggers  in  the  bush. 

After  supper,  and  every  thing  had  been  made  right  for  the  night,  we 
were  all  seated  round  the  fire  spinning  yams  about  home,  about  friends, 
the  diggings,  and  our  future  prospects,  when  one  of  the  party  remarked 
that  he  had  passed  during  the  day  an  American  black  in  company  with 
some  other  men,  adding  that  he  hoped  there  were  no  natives  about, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  that  the  poor  fellow  was  murdered. 

We  all  enquired  the  reason  why  the  natives  should  single  out  him  in 
particular  for  assassination ;  don't  you  know,  he  replied,  that  the  natives 
regard  these  negroes  as  devils.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  about  what  happened 
to  me  when  travelling  last  year  from  the  Ovens  to  the  Buckland  riven 
1  had  with  me  on  the  road  my  chum, — he  was  a  negro,  as  good  a  hearted 
fellow  as  ever  breathed,  though  a  darkie. 

There  was  only  two  of  us  together,  and  one  evening  while  preparing 
to  camp,  up  comes  a  party  of  natives ;  they  looked  steadily  at  us  but 
never  spoke ;  at  last  I  said,  good  day,  black  fellow,  and  one  of  them 
answered,  good  day  white  fellow,  you  take  things  and  go,  pointing  to 
my  swag ;  being  a  little  alarmed,  I  was  preparing  to  do  as  directed  ; 
when  on  tuming  round,  I  saw  one  of  the  natives  plunge  a  spear  into  the 
back  of  my  chum  ;  at  the  same  time,  two  others  attacked  him  with  their 
clubs ;  they  soon  did  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  I,  horror-struck,  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  the  nearest  station,  which  fortunately  was  not  far  off. 
There  I  attempted  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  station  to  join  me  in 
avenging  my  poor  chum's  death,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  me,  alleging 
that  they  were  too  close  neighbours  of  the  natives,  to  run  the  risk  of 
offending  them,  and  concluded  by  hinting  that  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  they  did  not  spear  me  also,  for  the  crime  of  being  in  company  with 
what  the  natives  supposed  to  be  an  evil  spirit.  Next  morning,  some  of 
the  natives  appeared  about  the  station  begging  for  food ;  again  I  tri^  to 
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persuade  them  to  join  me  in  seizing  some  of  these. cannibals,  but  they 
would  not  hear  of  it,  so  I  left  and  pursued  my  journey  to  the  Buckland 
alone. 

At  different  times  during  our  wanderings  in  the  colonies,  we  have 
met  with  various  parties  of  the  natives  both  tame  and  wild  ;  they  were 
always  civil  and  appeared  harmless  enough.  Once,  while  travelling  on 
the  Murray,  we  encountered  a  larger  number  together  than  we  ever  be- 
fore recollect  seeing.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  felt  rather  nervous.  They 
appeared  perfectly  savage,  some  of  them  being  stark  naked.  Neverthe- 
less, despite  their  unprepossessing  appearance,  they  possessed  two  articles 
indispensable  to  social  intercourse  at  home,  viz.,  tea  and  tea-pot.  After 
the  usual  saluations,  they  presented  me  with  a  cup  of  that  which  cheei*s  but 
does  not  inebriate.  We  accepted  it,  and  in  return  gave  them  some  tobacco, 
with  which  they  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and  so  we  parted  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other.  They,  however,  are  not  always  to  he  trusted, 
.and  many  is  the  tale  of  blood  that  is  told  by  the  bushman's  fire,  during 
the  long  dull  houi-s  of  an  Australian  winter  evening. 

The  colonists  divide  the  aborigines  into  two  sections,  viz.,  tame  and 
wild.  The  tamed  are  those  who  go  about  clothed  and  are  under  the 
protection  of  a  native  protector ;  a  government  official  of  which  there 
are  a  considerable  number  scattered  throughout  the  colonies.  The  duties 
of  these  protectors  in  reference  to  the  native  population  are  multifarious. 
They  combine  the  duties  of  a  kind  of  arbiter  or  magistrate,  with  that  of 
a  schoolmaster  and  religious  instructor.  They  also  act  as  their  trustees 
in  temporal  matters,  distributing  the  clothing  and  rations  allowed  them 
by  government.  Many  of  these  tame  blacks,  thanks  to  the  patience, 
zeal,  and  untiring  industry  of  their  guardians,  are  comparatively  speaking 
well  educated — can  read,  write,  and  are  great  proficients  in  the  singing 
of  hymns ;  certainly  when  compared  with  their  wilder  brethren,  the 
change  for  the  better  effected  is  very  great.  But  somehow  or  other 
their  acquirements,  and  the  outward  improvement  observable  in  their 
conduct,  savours  very  much  of  the  humanizing  influence  a  well  regu- 
lated asylum,  under  skilful  medical  superintendence,  has  upon  idiots  at 
home.  There  is  no  awakening  of  the  dormant  energies  of  the  mind  in 
words  and  actions  similar  to  that  frequently  manifested  by  other  savage 
races^  when  subjected  to  like  treatment.  They  do  not  attempt  to  build 
houses^  cultivate  the  ground,  or  even  show  that  they  rightly  understand 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  the  religious  principles  which  they 
are  taught.  They  appear  to  think  that  the  principal  use  of  religious 
ordinances  is  the  distribution  of  rations  and  clothing  which  almost  in- 
variably follow  such  meetings.  The  male  portion  of  these  tame  natives 
frequently  go  about  clothed  like  Europeans.  The  females  have  generally 
a  large  blanket  disposed  about  their  bodies,  but  we  never  saw  any  of 
them  attempt  to  imitate  their  white  sisters  in  dress.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
for  a  native  to  follow  any  regular  employment.  Once  we  saw  a  native 
lad  engaged  in  driving  a  teem  of  bullocks^  and  again  we  remarked  a 
native  house  servant  in  the  establishment  of  a  magistrate.  The  tame 
blacks  are  usually  to  be  found  hanging  about  public  houses,  stations,  &c. 
They  support  themselves  partly  by  begging  and  hunting, — besides  thej 
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receive  fixed  allowances  of  food  and  clothing  from  government.  The 
native  is  almost  invariably  passionately  attached  to  both  rum  and  finery. 
Sometimes  when  possessed  of  sufficient  funds  they  purchase  complete  suits 
of  fashionable  clothing.  Occasionally  we  have  seen  rather  strange  illus» 
trations  of  this  love  of  dress,  in  the  shape  of  a  native  threading  his  way 
through  the  bush,  attired  in  a  black  coat^  on  his  head  a  hat,  while  the 
lower  extremities  were  enveloped  in  ragged  cloth  unmentionables,  and 
destitute  of  all  the  other  accessories  of  costume.  When  clad  afler  this 
fashion,  they  are  very  grave  and  reserved  in  manner,  apparently  full  of 
a  sense  of  their  own  importance, — altogether  their  appearance  is  inexpres- 
sibly ridiculous. 

However,  they  are  not  always  thus  absurdly  dressed.  We  once 
encountered  a  figure  in  the  bush,  marching  with  solemn  gravity  towards 
a  neighbouring  township ;  it  was  arrayed  in  tip-top  squatter  fashion ; 
black  riding  coat,  panama  hat,  knee  breeches,  hessian  boots  with  spurs 
attached,  white  frilled  shirt,  which  for  a  wonder  was  clean,  and 
riding  whip  in  hand.  So  correct  was  the  costume  that  at  first  we  doubted 
whether  or  not  it  really  was  a  native,  and  not  some  coloured  gentleman 
travelling  towards  the  diggings,  who  had  lost  his  horse.  Our  misgivings 
were  at  and  afler  the  usual  salutations  of  good  day  white  fellow,  and  ditto 
black.  We  proceeded  sociably  together  towards  the  township  which 
was  not  far  off.  On  our  arrival  there,  I  entered  the  inn  to  procure  some 
refreshments,  and  shortly  after,  on  proceeding  to  the  kitchen  to  light  my 
pipe,  I  saw  my  friend  begging  of  the  cook  some  broken  victuals.  The 
cook,  who  was  a  new  arrival,  unaccustomed  at  beholding  such  a  fine 
gentleman  beggar,  was  rather  surly,  the  native  was  proportionately  im- 
pudent, and  it  ended  in  the  poor  fellow  being  turned  out  of  the  kitchen 
without  getting  his  dinner. 

The  Australian  savage  has  the  most  extraordinary  faculties  for  track- 
ing men  or  animals  through  his  native  wilds.  They  have  also  very  keen 
eyesight ;  once  we  saw  a  native,  walking  through  the  Bendigo  gold 
fields,  literally  picking  up  gold  as  he  went  along.  What  no  other  eye 
could  discover  he  saw  ;  wetting  his  finger,  he  went  forward,  picked  up 
the  sparkling  grains,  and  transferred  them  to  a  small  leather  bag ;  he  then 
resumed  his  walk,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  pick  up  more. 

We  heard  a  story  related  by  an  old  settler,  regarding  the  powers  the 
native  possesses  in  recognising  each  other  by  the  print  of  the  foot  on 
sand.  He  (the  settler)  resided  for  many  years  at  an  outlying  station, 
situated  far  inland  ;  near  him  were  located  a  small  tribe  of  natives.  He 
was  personally  acquainted  with  every  individual  member  of  the  tribe. 
One  of  the  young  men  belonging  to  this  tribe  left,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Adelaide  district,  which  was  several  hundred  miles  off;  he  was  absent 
several  years,  and  when  he  returned  he  called  at  the  settlers'  hut  before 
proceeding  to  the  camp  of  his  tribe.  The  settler  knew  him  well,  and  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  at  seeing  him  again,  and  also  gave  him  somethmg 
to  eat.  Shortly  afler  the  native  haS  departed,  two  men  of  the  same 
tribe  also  called.  One  of  them  stopped  short  on  observing  the  print  of  a 
man's  foot  on  the  sand  before  the  door,  and  immediately  commenced 
uttering  exclamations  of  joy,  in  which  he  was  quickly  joined  by  his 
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companion.  On  enquiring  what  it  was  that  made  them  bo  happy^  they 
replied  that  it  was  hecause  Hun  Jum,  or  some  such  name^  had  returned 
home.  The  settler  added  that  the  two  natives  came  in  a  different  direc« 
tion  from  that  of  their  returned  brother,  so  that  they  could  not  have  been 
previously  made  aware  of  his  arrival. 

The  natives^  both  tame  and  wild^  are  far  from  numerous.  They  are 
Tery  sparingly  scattered  over  the  extensive  territories  of  the  various 
colonies.  Before  ever  the  Australian  continent  was  settled  by  white 
men,  even  then  they  were  so  few  in  number,  that  they  travelled  those 
magnificent  forests,  now  awakening  for  the  first  time  from  their  long 
primeval  sleep,  more  like  miserable,  dispirited  gypsies,  than  the  actual 
possessors  of  fair  and  fertile  regions.  We  consider  that  the  Australian 
native  has  about  as  much  right  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  as  the 
wandering  tinker  has  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  common  on  which  he 
pitches  his  tent^  and  feeds  his  ass. 

If  their  numbers  were  few,  when  the  colonies  were  first  planted,  they 
are  now  still  less.  Indeed  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  aboriginal 
Australian  will  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  In  Tasmania, 
a  family  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  members  is  all  that  is  lefl  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  a  beautiful  island  not  much  inferior  to  Ireland  in  size. 


OUR  CARPET  BAG. 


The  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel,  or,  the  Songs  of  Scotland  of  the  Past 
Half  Century,  &c.  Edited  by  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.,  F.  A.S.  Vols. 
1,  2,  3.     Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.     1855-56. 

The  Pleasures  of  Heme.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Anderson,  Minister  of  Kin- 
nouU.     London  :  Arthur  Hall  &  Co.    1856. 

History  of  the  Jewish  Nation.  By  Alfred  Edersheim,  Ph.D.  Edin- 
burgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co.     1856. 

In  tumbling  over  the  rather  hastily  put  up,  and  the  somewhat  misoeU 
laneous,  contents  of  our  travelling  carpet  bag — we  found  ourselves  in 
possession  of  five  gay  looking  volumes,  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  By  what  law  of  association  they  were  brought 
together,  we  cannot  very  exactly  explain.  To  say  the  truth,  books  were 
not  so  particularly  our  object  when  we  made  our  little  preparations  for 
an  autumn  excursion — that  we  cared  very  much  what  they  might  turn 
out  to  be,  and  so,  we  presimie,  we  laid  hands  on  such  as  fell  most  readily 
in  our  way,  with  some  reserve,  no  doubt,  in  favour  of  such  as  might  be 
most  easily  accommodated  with  room  in  our  somewhat  crowded  teposi* 
lory.  And,  on  the  principle,  perhaps,  of  providing  occasional  amuse- 
ment  for  week-days,  and  graver  instruction  for  Sundays — we  laid  lovinglj 
side  by  side,  the  productions  of  three  gentlemen,  who,  we  trust,  will  fold 
no  cause  to  complain  of  their  temporary  fellowship. 

Afler  all,  we  might  have  been  able  to  give  little  aecouni  of  their 
labours,  but  for  the  interruption  to  our  other  pleasures,  of  a  m<Mlt  (ieter^ 
mined  succession,  crowded  into  ten  days  space,  or  ther^y,  of  sheeted 
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lightning,  growling  thunder,  pitiless  hail,  and  most  pluvious  distillment- 
from  the  heavens.  .  These  incidents  carried  us  muha  ^emenles  to  our. 
studies — with  some  thankfulness,  however,  after  trial,  that  we  had  pro- 
vided so  reasonably  well  both  for  instruction  and  delight. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  our  readers,  also,  to  this  literary  partner- 
ship. 

Dr  Rogers  we  had  occasionally  dipped  into  before.  Indeed  his  volumes 
are  designed  only  to  be  dipped  into,  for  what  brain  without  being  actually 
drowned,  or  to  vary  the  simile,  gorged,  could  have  withstood  the  swal- 
lowing, quick,  and  at  once,  of  so  much  food  of  the  imagination,  as  all  the 
poetry  and  song  that  our  leafned  doctor  has  so  ingeniously  assorted  to- 
gether ?  The  editor's  own  contributions  to  the  volume,  of  Lives  of  the 
Authors,  and  criticisms  on  their  character  and  works,  are  in  general  very 
meritorious,  and  occasionally,  extremely  full,  and  interesting.  We  have 
here  by  far  the  best  notices  that  we  have  seen  of  Skinner,  (of  TuUoch- 
gorum  renown)  the  tuneful  Baroness  Nairn,  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  (or 
Barnard),  James  Hogg,  and  many  more.  Indeed  with  the  last  of  these 
celebrities,  Dr  Rogers  has  nearly  equalled  Christopher  North  himself  in 
the  friendly  liberties  that  he  takes  with  his  subject : — 

" '  In  the  May  number  of  Blackwoo(Ps  Magazine  for  1834,  he  again  ap- 
peared before  the  public  in  the  celebrated  '  Noctes\  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued for  upwards  of  two  years,  owing  to  his  misunderstanding  with  Mr 
Blackwood.  On  this  subject  we  are  privileged  to  publish  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Professor  Wilson : — 

30th  Apiil. 

"  '  My  Dear  Mr  Hog^, — After  frequent  reflection  on  the  estrangement 
that  has  so  long  subsist^  between  those  who  used  to  be  such  good  friends, 
I  have  felt  convinced  that  /  ought  to  put  an  end  to  it  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility. Without,  therefore,  asking  either  you  or  Mr  Blackwood,  1  have 
written  a  ^  Noctes\  in  which  my  dear  Shepherd  again  appears.  I  hope  you 
will  think  I  have  done  right.  1  intend  to  write  six  within  the  year ;  and 
it  is  just,  and  no  more  than  just,  that  you  should  receive  five  guineas  a  sheet. 
Enclosed  is  that  sum  for  No.  1.  of  the  new  series. 

^'  ^  If  you  will^  instead  of  widting  long  tales,  for  which  at  present  there  is 
no  room,  write  a '  Series  of  Letters  to  Christopher  North,*  or,  '  Flowers  and 
Weeds  from  the  Forest,'  or,  *  My  Life  at  Altrive,'  embodying  your  opinions 
and  sentiments  on  all  thin^  angling^  shooting,  curling,  &c.  &c.,  in  an  easy 
characteristic  style,  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  add  £50  per  annum  to  the  £50 
which  you  will  receive  for  your  '  Noctes.*    1  hope  you  will  do  so. 

^'  *'  I  have  taken  upon  myself  a  responsibility  which  nothing  but  the  sincer- 
est  friendship  could  have  mduced  me  to  do.  You  may  be  angry ;  you  may 
misjudge  my  motives ;  yet  hardly  can  I  think  it.  Let  the  painful  in  the 
past  be  forgotten,  and  no  allusion  ever  made  to  it ;  and  for  the  future  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  prevent  any  thing  happening  that  can  be  disaereeablo  to  your 
feelings.  With  kind  reoards  to  Mrs  Hc^  and  family,  I  am  ever  most 
sincerely  and  affectionately  yours, — John  Wilson.'  *' 

The  freedom  which  dictated  the  writing  of  such  a  letter,  and  th^ 
fhmkness  with  which  the  friends  have  privileged  the  biographer  to  di« 
vulge  it,  above  all,  the  easiness  of  nature  which  suffered  the  poor  poet  to 
allow  himself  to  be  made,  of  new,  sport  for  the  Philistines,^ and  to  "  inu 
p4tieos  the  p-afillity/'  at  Sir  Toby  Belch's  favourite  clown  calls  his  pecuniary . 
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consideration^  have  some  tendency  to  provoke  a  broad  stare  at  all  the 
parties. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  notice  of  Baroness  Nairn — for  the  minute 
ness  and  accuracy  of  which^  the  admirers  of  genius  have  good  cause  to 
thank  Dr  Rogers.  This  remarkable  woman,  suffered  some  of  the  best 
lyrics  ever  written,  to  pass,  unchallenged,  from  one  contemporary  name 
to  another,  till  it  became  possible  to  disclose  her  secret  without  vitiating 
her  modest  reserve.  While  whole  Scotland  rung,  to  the  several  tunes 
of  "  The  Laird  of  Cockpen,"  "  Caller  Herrin/'  and  the  pathetic  "  Land 
of  the  Leal,"  Caroline  Oliphant,  afterwards  Lady  Naim>  was  satisfied 
with  the  delight  that  she  was  giving  by  these  and  other  products  of 
her  genius  scarcely  less  fascinating,  without  claiming  a  dividend,  or 
tolerating  a  hint  of  the  praise  which  was  her  due.  The  editor  believes 
the  following  lively  bit  of  mock  anti-jacobitism,  to  be  published,  for  the 
first  time,  from  a  MS.  in  possession  of  one  of  Lady  Nairn's  friends,  but 
we  have  surely  seen  or  heard  something  like  it  before : — 

«  THE  WOMEN  ARE  A'  GANE  WUD. 

"  The  women  are  a*  gane  wud, 
Oh,  that  he  had  biden  awa' ! 
He*8  tum'd  their  heads,  the  lad. 
And  ruin  will  bring  on  us  a'. 
George  was  a  peaceable  man, 
My  wife  die  did  doucely  behave ; 
Rut  now  dae  a'  that  I  can, 
She^s  just  as  wild  as  tlie  lave. 

"  My  wife  she  wears  the  cockade, 
Tho'  I've  bidden  her  no  to  do  sae. 
She  has  a  true  friend  in  her  maid, 
And  they  ne'er  mind  a  word  that  I  say. 
The  wil^  Hieland  lads  as  they  pass. 
The  yetts  wide  open  do  flee  ; 
They  eat  the  very  house  bare. 
And  nae  leave's  speer  d  o'  mc. 

"  I've  lived  a'  my  days  on  the  strath. 
Now  Tories  infest  me  at  hame, 
And  tho'  I  tnk  nae  side  at  a', 
Baith  sides  will  gae  me  the  blame. 
The  senseless  creturs  ne'er  think 
What  iQ  the  lad  will  brinc^  back ; 
The  Pope  we'd  hae,  and  the  d— 1, 
And  a'  the  rest  o'  his  pack. 

Of  course  not  much  novelty  can  be  expected  in  a  compilation  of  this 
kind,  the  contents  of  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been 
long  familiar,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to  most  admirers  of  Scottish  Min. 
Btrelsy.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  Dr  Rogers  to  allow  that  he  has  reproduced 
many  pieces  of  much  merit,  which  had  fallen  rather  aside  from  circula- 
tion. And  in  one  department  of  the  collection,  he  has,  so  fiur  as  we  are 
aware,  the  whole  field  to  himself, — he  has  favoured  us  with  several  ver. 
sioni  from  the  Gaelic,  of  various  degrees  of  interest,  certainly^  but  in 
general^  rough  and  racy — like,  we  suppose,  the  originals,— and  discovering 
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decided  tokens  of  genius  and  originality.  In  general,  these  poets,  Dr 
Rogers,  or  rather  his  associate  in  this  department,  assures  us,  were  totally 
illiterate,  and  have  owed  the  preservation  of  their  lays,  to  memory,  or 
transcription  from  their  mouth. 

One  Duncan  Macintyre,  or  Ban,  is,  it  seems,  reckoned  an  extraordinary 
genius,  throughout  the  Highlands,  and  there  is  here  a  long  descriptive 
poem  of  his  composition,  and  a  comic  address  to  his  musket  in  the  char- 
acter of  his  spouse,  or  help-mate,  of  which  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  no 
brother  bard  of  any  nation  need  be  much  ashamed.  We  can  only  find 
room  to  extract  from  Duncan's  composition,  the  similes  by  which  he 
illustrates  his  successful  wooing  of  *'  Mary,  his  young  and  fair.haired 
bride." 

"  1  roam'd  in  the  wood,  many  a  tendril  sarveying, 

All  shapely  from  branch  to  stem, 
My  eye,  as  it  looked,  its  ambition  betraying 

To  cull  the  fairest  from  them ; 
One  branch  of  perfume,  in  blossom  all  over, 

Bent  lowly  down  to  my  hand. 
And  yielded  its  bloom,  that  hung  high  from  each  lover, 

To  me,  the  least  of  the  band. 
1  went  to  the  river,  one  net  cast  I  threw  in. 

Where  the  stream's  transparence  ran. 
Forget  shall  1  never,  how  tlie  beauty  1  drew  in, 

Shone  bright  as  the  gloss  of  the  swan. 
Oh,  happy  the  day,  that  crown'd  my  affection 

With  such  a  prize  to  my  share ! 
My  love  is  a  ray,  a  morning  reflection. 

Beside  me  she  sleeps,  a  star." 

Our  next  specimen  from  the  Highland  part  of  the  minstrelsy,  will  be 
culled  from  a  bard  of  superior  education,  and  so  unlucky  as  to  have  had 
most  of  the  subjects  of  his  poetry  dictated  by  the  desertion,  or  cruelty 
of  his  mistress ;  on  whose  marriage  to  another,  it  is  said,  poor  William 
Ross's  (for  so  he  was  called)  flame  was  quenched  in  death  :— > 

"  The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  poet's  '  Lament  for  his  Lost  Love,'  on 
her  departure  to  England  with  her  husband.  Cormac,  an  Irish  harper,  was 
long  entertained  in  his  professional  character  bv  Macleod  of  Lewis ;  and  had 
the  temerity  to  make  love  to  the  chief's  daugntcr.  On  the  discovery,  and 
its  apprehended  consequences  to  his  safety,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the 
desperate  resolution  of  slaying  the  father,  and  carrying  away  the  lady.  His 
hand  was  stayed,  as  he  raised  the  deadly  weapon,  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Macleod's  son ;  who,  with  rare  and  commendable  temper,  advised  him  to 
look  for  a  love  among  the  hundred  maidens  of  his  own  degree  who  were 
poasessed  of  equal  charms.  With  the  same  uncommon  self-command,  poor 
Cormac  formed  the  resolution  of  drowning  his  love  in  the  swell  of  his  own 
music.    Ross  applies  the  story  to  his  own  case : — 

^  Thus  suns  the  minstrel  Cormac,  his  anguish  to  beguile. 
And  laid  his  hand  upon  his  harp,  and  struck  the  strings  the  while— 
'  Since  they  have  taught  m v  lady  &ir  on  her  poet's  gjfts  to  frown, 
In  deeper  swellings  of  the  lay,  I'll  learn  my  love  to  di<own.' 

'*  When  Colin  Cormac's  guiltpr  grasp  was  closing  with  the  spear, 
Ruflh'd  in  the  chieftain's  heir,  and  cried,  ^  what  frenzied  mood  is  here !  • 
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Sure  many  a  may  of  ruby  ray,  as  blushful  on  the  brow. 
As  rosy  on  the  lip,  is  there— then,  why  so  frantic  thou  V 

*'  The  heart-struck  minstrel  heard  the  word ;  and  though  his  flame,  uncnred, 
Still  fired  his  soul,  in  haste  the  shores  of  danger  he  abjured  : 
But  aye  he  rung  his  harp,  though  now  it  knew  another  strain. 
And  loud  arose  its  warbiings  as  the  sounding  of  the  main. 

^  Yes !  Hwas  an  organ  peal  that  soared  the  vocal  lift  along, 
As  chorusM  to  the  high-strung  his  words  of  mightier  song, 
Lest^  hapless  chance  !  should  rise,  above  the  swelling  of  the  tide, 
A  remnant  of  the  ambitious  love  that  sought  a  noble  bride. 

*^  But  I,  alas !  no  language  find,  of  Sassenach  or  Gael, 
Nor  note  of  music  in  the  land,  my  careless  woe  to  quail. 
And  art  thou  gone,  without  a  word,  without  a  kindly  look, 
Of  smiling  comfort,  on  the  bard  whose  life  thy  beauty  shook  ? 

*^,Not  so  it  fared  with  Cormac ;  for  thus  the  tale  is  told. 
That  never,  to  the  last,  he  brookM  desertion's  bitter  cold. 
His  comrade  sorrowM  round  him  ;  hb  dear  vouchsafed  a  kiss — 
He  almost  thought  he  heard  her  sigh,  ''Come  hack  again  to  hliss!*  ** 

From  these  relics,  we  proceed  to  a  newer  inspiration  of  the  Scottish 
muse.  ''  The  Pleasures  of  Home,"  are  intended^  we  presume,  to  foim  an 
addition  to  the  other  "  Pleasures"  with  which  the  public  ear  has  been  so 
long  regaled — and  to  be  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  the  series  of  the 
same  general  class,  that  may  still  be  expected  to  augment  the  poetic 
treasury.  "What  "  Pleasures"  may  remain  unsung,  or  are  to  be  sung, 
we  offer  no  conjecture.  Those  of  "  Imagination,"  of  '*  Memory,"  and 
of  '*  Hope,"  have  acquired  a  .world-wide  renown ;  and  if  we  cannot 
prognosticate  that  distinction  exactly  to  "  The  Pleasures  of  Home,"  we 
can  assure  all  to  whom  the  work  is  unknown,  that,  for  the  domestic 
hearth,  in  so  far  as  it  is  peopled  by  the  lovers  of  dulcet  notes,  Mr  An- 
derson has  provided  no  "  inglorious  song,"  and  no  unwelcome  treat 
The  subject  in  its  whole  scope  is,  so  far  as  we  can  rt^member,  quite  un. 
appropriated  by  any  competitor,  and  therefore,  m  one  respect,  a  fair 
claimant  to  public  notice  and  acceptation.  The  pictures  are  sweet  in 
their  own  nature  ;  and  in  point  of  execution,  not  inferior  to  any  that  we 
have  lately  seen,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  art.  Indeed  the  only 
picture  quite  unworthy  of  its  place  is  a  historical  ornament  in  front  of 
the  book,  and  that  from  the  pencil  of  no  mean  artist.  In  this  case  the 
poet  is  certainly  the  better  painter  of  the  two,— though  the  latter  is  no 
other  than  the  well-known,  and  in  his  own  line,  the  well-accomplished, 
Millais.  "  Home"  might  have  furnished  him  with  a  happier  embellish- 
ment. 

We  now  proceed  to  justify  our  praise  of  these  "  Pleasures"  by  aome 
extracts,  for  which  we  shall  make  bold  to  claim  the  reader's  thanks. 

Every  body  will  recollect  the  pretty  passage  in  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Memory"  in  which  the  poet  commemorates  the  home  of 

^  Ivv's  brownest  shade 
Where  first  these  eyes  the  light  of  Heaven  surveyed." 

The  companion  passage,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  Mr  AnderMn's  poem  it 
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scarce  less  exquisitely  descriptive^  and  still  more  appropriate  to  his  sub. 
ject  :— 

"  Home  of  our  childhood !  what  but  death  shall  see 
Those  links  unloosed  that  bind  the  heart  to  thee  ? 
Who  can  foreet  the  field,  the  grove,  the  glade> 
Where  venuu  youth  in  days  of  frolic  strayed  i 
The  |>ebbly  stream,  whose  deep  pellucid  pool 
Beguiled  the  stripling  past  the  hour  of  school  ? 
The  hazel  copse,  where  tempting  clusters  swayed, 
While  glistening  brambles  sparkled  in  the  shade  ? 
The  thormr  he^ — the  wocMlbine's  odorous  breast. 
That  hid  from  truant  eyes  the  feathery  nest  ? 
The  beetling  crag,  on  whose  cavernous  face 
Built  the  fierce  tvrants  of  the  warbling  race, 
And  oft  provoked  the  adventurous  foot  to  sode. 
Till  dim  and  dimmer  grew  the  lessening  vale, 
While  the  scared  plunderers  round  our  dizzy  path 
Woke  the  old  echoes  with  their  screaming  wrath  ? 
These  o*er  the  mind  shall  long  their  power  retain, 
And  give  us  back  our  thoughtless  youth  again, 
And  brighten  age  with  glimpses  of  a  time 
When  cares  were  few,  imd  life  was  in  its  prime.'* 

The  following  tribute  to  the  sex,  without  whom,  we  are  told,  home  is 
no  home,  and  the  primeval  "  garden  was  a  wild,"  ought  to  find  our 
poet  qualified  for  the  laurel — ^if  there  were  such  a  laureateship— of  the 
Poet  of  Woman : — 

^(  Woman  I  thy  nlaoe  is  home ;  nor  wears  thy  fisuse 
So  sweet  an  innuence,  or  so  bright  a  grace, 
As  when  domestic  rounds  thy  mind  engage. 
Or  sickness  claims  thy  care ;  or  tottering  age 
Calls  for  a  daughter's  hand  the  steps  to  stay. 
And  smooth  the  grateful  couch  at  close  of  day. 
The  smile  of  love  beams  fiedrest  on  thy  cheek, 
And  thou  art  strong  where  ruder  man  is  weak ; 
For,  like  the  clinging  tendril  of  the  vine, 
A  timid  trust  is  but  a  grace  of  thine. 
Yet  there  are  seasons  when  thy  gentle  soul 
Breaks  nobly  forth  from  custom's  cold  control—* 
When,  as  the  ringdove  guards  her  menaced  nest, 
£ach  feather  quivering  on  her  faithful  breast, 
Thou  to  a  Spartan  bravery  canst  awake. 
And  yield  thy  life  for  love,  or  honour's  sake." 

Mr  Anderson  has  the  good  sense  and  the  good  taste  to  embellish  his 
poem  with  illustrations  that,  while  they  command  a  cotempoFary  atten- 
tion, are,  at  the  same  time,  fitted,  we  hope  and  trust,  to  command  also 
a  permanent  interest.  In  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  some  examples  of,  it 
might  seem,  fading  qualities, — either  on  account  of  their  poetic  or  intrin- 
sic  value, — are  better  remembered  than  some  of  the  more  recondite  and 
ambitious  efforts  of  the  poet.  For  instance,  who  forgets  the  passage  in 
which  the  adventures  of  the  sailor  Byron  and  the  wrongs  of  Poland  are 
recorded  ?     We  are  sure  that  every  reader  will  sympathise  with  the 
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author  of  the  new  "  Pleasures,"  in  the  patriotism  and  public  love  whieh 
dictated  the  following  verses : — 

"  Why  comes  the  Queen  ?  why  leave  a  sunnier  land  ? 
Why  quit  the  throne  and  symbols  of  command  ? 
Shall  southern  warmth  dissolve  the  frigid  north  ? 
Or  Windsor's  glories  gleam  beyond  the  Forth  ? 
Can  cold  Balmoral,  wtiere  the  tempest  lowers, 
Compete  with  Osborne's  soft  and  genial  bowers  ? 

'^  O  man !  who  thus  would  question  in  surprise, 
111  hast  thou  fathered  what  the  world  supplies. 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  things  of  human  plan, — 
They  mould  or  mar,  but  ne^er  have  made  the  man. 
Princes  and  peasants  bow  to  nature's  sway, — 
The  same  diseases  wear  their  strength  away, — 
Like  joys  and  sorrows  agitate  the  breast, — 
And  earth's  cold  lap  shcdl  lull  them  both  to  rest. 
The  birth,  that  fills  with  gladness  yonder  cot. 
Gilds  the  proud  splendours  of  a  monarch's  lot. 
The  death,  that  tnere  demands  the  bitter  tear. 
Bade  Pharaoh  melt  and  weep  o'er  Egypt's  bier. 
The  sense  of  home,  there  sweetly  felt  and  seen. 
Throbs  in  the  bosom  of  our  much-loved  Queen. 
'Tis  this  that  wins  her  from  her  southern  walls, 
To  prove  the  quietude  of  northern  halls, — 
That  bids  her  shun  the  throne,  with  troubles  rife, 
To  seek  the  chaims  of  calm  domestic  life. 
Hence,  with  the  year,  our  sovereign  sees  the  snow 
That  gleams  on  Loch-na-Gar's  majestic  brow, — 
Conti-ast  the  roar  of  London's  human  stream 
With  Dee,  like  music  rippling  through  a  dream, — 
Pleased  for  a  while  with  nature  to  abide. 
Beyond  the  cares  of  regal  pomp  and  pride, — 
Glad  o'er  the  fields  and  *mid  the  woods  to  roam. 
And,  with  her  children,  taste  the  bliss  of  home. 
Blessings  upon  her  royal  head  descend ! 
Who  proves  at  once  a  8ovei*eign  and  a  friend, — 
In  subject-hearts  by  bright  example  lives. 
And  a  pure  pattern  to  the  poorest  gives,^ 
In  meekness  learns  from  wisdom's  noliest  school. 
And  kneels  to  Him  by  whom  all  monarchs  rule." 

The  Poet  of  Home  has  interspersed  his  didactic  theme  with  some  ex- 
quisite episodical  lyrics,  of  which  we  select  the  following,  entitled 

"THE  HERON. 

"  Lonely,  unsocial  bird ! 

Brooding  by  mountain  stream. 
Seldom  thy  note  is  beard — 
Dreamer  I  thy  dream  ? 

**  Now  thou  art  floating  by, 
Mute  as  thy  shadow  * 
Traversing  silently 
Yonder  green  meadow. 
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"  Now  thou  art  resting  thee 
Where  the  waves  war, 
Plavftillv— pleasantly — 
Rouna  the  grey  scaur. 
**  Now,  with  a  boding  cry, 
Dreamily — drearily — 
There  thou  art  lagging  nigh, 
Lazily — wearily. 
"  Coming,  or  going, 
Unmusical  bird  ! 
The  better  I  love  thee 
The  less  thou  art  heard." 

The  Poets  of  the  "  Pleasures"  have  in  general  sought  to  excel  each 
other  in  their  closing  lines.  Those  of  the  Bard  of  Hope  are  pathetic  and 
religious, — those  of  the  Poet  of  Memory  have  been  preferred,  by  high 
authority,^  to  the  fine  passage  which  finishes  the  Dunciad. 

The  new  poet  has  to  compete  here  with  illustrious  competitors.     But 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  praise  to  the  good  taste  and  well-toned  profes* 
sional  spirit  which  dictated  Xh^  finale  of  his  interesting  theme. 
"One  warning  take— a  better  Home  than  this 

Invites  the  soul  divine  to  holier  bliss. 

Far  purer  streams  from  purer  founts  arise — 

Far  sunnier  fields  bask  under  sunnier  skies — 

Far  nobler  mansions  rise,  by  God  designed. 

To  lodge  his  image — the  regenerate  mind. 

No  tumults  wake  in  that  immortal  land, 

Where  robes  of  white  array  a  sainted  band. 

No  sickness  pines — no  grave  may  open  there. 

From  pain  exempt,  from  sorrow,  sin,  and  care, 

A  happy  race,  from  all  probation  free. 

Taste  the  bright  fruits  of  heaven's  eternal  tree, 

With  golden  joys  and  spirit-pleasures  rife, 

And  bathed  by  waves  of  purity  and  life. 

Oh  then !  However  sweet,  however  dear 

The  home  delights  that  yield  enjoyment  here, 

With  pilgrim  heart  alive  within  our  breast, 

'  Let  us  pass  on,*  for  this  is  not  our  '  rest.' 

And,  as  the  traveller,  on  his  devious  way. 

Bears  the  rude  blast  of  many  a  toilsome  day. 

Cheered  by  the  thoughts  of  those  that  watch  and  wait. 

To  give  him  welcome  at  his  cottage  gate ; 

So  let  us  bear  the  burdens  and  the  woes 

That  round  our  path  of  earthly  travel  close. 

In  hope  to  win  the  Christianas  home  above. 

And  see  God*8  face  of  light,  and  hear  God*8  voice  of  love.*' 

We  take  leave  of  Mr  Anderson,  wishing  him  much  recreation  from 
his  graver  studies  and  pursuits  of  the  pleasing  and  elegant  kind,  to  which, 
if  we  have  done  any  justice  at  all,  it  has  been  by  making  him  speak  for 
himself  to  our  readers,  in  the  extracts  which  we  have  culled  from  hiB 
▼olume.  We  wish  him  many  readers,  and  we  are  very  sure  they  will 
not  outnumber  his  admirers,  who  cannot  fail  to  be  all  that  allow  them- 
selves access  to  his  verses. 

^  Sir  James  Macintosh. 
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We  shall  not  apologise  to  Dr  Edersheim  for  placing  him  among  these 
sons  of  song.  His  subject  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  themes  that  have 
history  and  association  for  their  basis, — the  history — and  more  especially 
the  modem  history^-of  the 

'^  Tribes  of  the  wandering  feet  and  mournful  breast." 

But  in  order  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  our  panegyric  on  his 
book,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  careful,  judicious,  and 
learned  digest  of  all  that  is  important  in  Jewish  history,  since  the  de- 
struction of  their  temple,  and  city,  and  nation.  It  is  indeed  somewhat 
inelegant  in  point  of  style ;  and  there  is  a  certain  clumsiness  in  the  se. 
lection  of  the  topics  that  are  intended  to  engage  attention,  which  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for  by  the  Teutonic  taste  and  researches  of  the  writer. 
His  style  is  a  good  deal  tinctured  with  Germanism ;  and  he  has  the 
voracious  swallow  for  everything,  whether  minute  or  important,  drossy 
or  startling,  that  disfigures  their  elaborate  writings  on  almost  every 
subject.  But  to  make  amends,  his  habits  of  translation  and  research,  as 
a  consummate  German  scholar,  have  given  him  the  command  of  very 
valuable  materials  for  a  subject  like  that  which  he  has  chosen, — and  we 
recommend  his  work  as  an  extremely  good  one,  on  a  subject  to  which 
no  kind  of  justice  has  hitherto  been  done  in  our  language  :  indeed,  it  is 
necessary  but  to  name  the  following  batch  from  his  roll  of  references  and 
authorities,  to  prove  to  the  gentle  English  reader  from  what  uncouth 
reading  the  industry  of  the  reverend  and  learned  gentlemen  has  most 
probably  saved  him, — Bartolocci,  Deih'fsch,  Eisemenger,  Gfrorer,  Sfc. 

Our  first  extract  from  l)r  Edersheim  will  bring  to  the  reader's  view 
the  portrait  of  a  well-known  original : — 

"  It  is  not  our  pi-escnt  purpose  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  Josephos ;  but 
where  gross  exaggerations,  vanity,  and  bitterness  against  those  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  acted,  are  prominent  features,  we  have  fair  ground  for  sus- 
pecting the  honestv  and  good  faith  of  the  writer.  If  Josephus  was  not  from 
the  first  a  traitor,  liis  conduct^  at  least,  appears  sufficiently  treasonable,  and 
seems  to  have  early  roused  the  suspicions  of  his  colleagues.  Perhaps  Jose- 
phus speedily  perceived  that  the  cause  of  Israel  was  in  a  desperate  state, 
while  he  did  not  see  his  way,  or  else  did  not  choose  to  relinquish  the  com- 
mand which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  in  Galilee.  Unfortunately  his  was 
of  all  the  mobt  important  position,  which  might  have  been  longest  held  and 
ought  to  have  been  most  strenuously  defended.  It  certainly  seems  strange 
that  Joseplms  should  not  only  have  at  first  acc(*pted,  but  afterwards  so  ten- 
aciously clung  to  his  appointment,  when  it  clearly  appears  that  if  he  did  not 
throughout  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  lie  neglected  most  obvious 
duty,  was  ever  anxious  to  propitiate  Rome,  her  friends  and  her  allies,  and 
careful  to  prepare  a  way  for  his  ow^n  safety.  After  his  surrender  to  the  en- 
emy, he  proved  in  various  ways  most  helpful  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  was 
at  last  richly  rewarded  by  Titus,  whom  he  accompanied  on  hia  reinni  to 
Rome.  He  received  from  the  emperor  possessions  m  lieu  of  those  whidi  he 
had  held  near  Jerusalem.  He  was  made  a  Roman  citizen,  had  a  pensaoa 
assigned  to  him,  and  notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  retained 
the  full  confidence  of  the  court.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  except  when  pii- 
vate  interests  or  a  thirst  for  revenge  actuated  him,  he  used  his  inflnence  in 
favour  of  his  countirmen.  Josephus  had,  by  order  of  Vespasiati,  married  is 
Caesarea  a  captive  Jewess,  fiom  whom  he  soon  separated,  perhi^fis  on  accmuit 
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of  the  law  which  interdicted  connexions  between  priests  and  captives.  Ho 
was  subsequently  married  a  second  time  during  his  stay  at  Alexandria,  and 
had  three  sons,  of  whom,  however,  the  youngest  only  attained  to  maturity. 
Finally,  having  repudiated  his  second  wife,  with  whose  conduct  he  was  dis- 
satisfiwi,  ho  united  him^self  to  a  wealthy  talented  Jewess  from  Crete^  who 
shared  his  happy  retreat  at  Rome.  His  third  wife  made  him  fiither  of  two 
sons,  Justus  and  Simonides  Agrippa.  From  the  moment  that  he  betrayed  his 
country's  cause,  he  was  as  violently  hated  and  persecuted  as  he  had  been 
before  respected  by  the  Jews.  Nor  did  the  Intrigues  of  his  enemies  cease 
with  the  Jewish  war.  In  Rome,  various  attempts  were  made  to  undermine  his 
influence  and  position ;  but  these  proved  ineffectual,  and  he  remained  to  the 
end  a  favourite  with  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  and  specially  enjoyed 
the  good  graces  of  the  Empress  Domitia.  Amongst  his  principal  opponents 
was  one  Jonathan,  a  Zealot,  who  had  fled  from  Judea  and  excited  a  rebellion 
in  Cyrene.  We  shall  by  and  by  refer  more  particularly  to  his  intrigues. 
Suffice  it  in  the  meantime  that  his  accusations  against  Josephus  were  found 
false,  and  Jonathan  was  scourged  and  condemned  to  the  stake.  Even  one 
of  Josephus*  eunuchs,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  training  of  his  sons, 
conspired  against  him,  but  ho  also  met  with  deserved  punishment.  Domi- 
tian exempted  Josephus  from  all  taxes.  He  continued  till  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  that  Emperor,  when  we  lose  all  further  trace  of  him." 

Judaism  and  Rationalism  have  identified  their  connection  with  each 
other,  not  alone  by  celebmted  names,  as 'those  of  Philo,  Spinoza,  and 
Mendelsohn,  but  by  a  sort  of  common  derivation,  from  the  more  polluted 
steams  emanating  from  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  faith,  from  the 
Apocrypha  downwards. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr  Edersheim  :— 

'^  Rabbinical  formalism  may,  as  a  whole,  be  characterized  as  an  entirely 
rationalistic  system,  t.  e.  as  a  purely  logical  development  designed  only  for 
the  mind,  and  which  presented  nothing  for  the  heart  save  bitter  and  sad  re- 
collections. 

This  system  of  formalism,  which  is  well  known  as  that  of  the  Talmud,  a 
work  which  contains  the  Jewish  traditions,  manifested  itself,  of  course  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice.  In  the  former  aspect  it  induced  the  laying  ex- 
clusive value  on  mere  knowledge,  or  on  an  acquaintanceship  with  the  nice- 
ties and  subtleties  of  Jewish  canon-law.  In  point  of  practice,  it  introduced 
a  lax  code  of  morality  except  on  those  points  which  were  directlv  connected 
with  ceremonial  observances.  The  whole  of  this  rationalistic  tendency  divid- 
ed itself  from  the  first,  as  indeed  might  have  been  anticipated,  into  three  dis- 
tinct branches.  It  manifested  itself  either  as  a  pure  formalism^  an  attachment 
to  the  letter  as  such,  a  clinging  to  things  as  they  were ;  or  it  became  more 
decidedly  rcUionalism,  In  the  former  case  it  was  more  matter  of  memory 
and  mere  outward  practice,  in  the  latter  of  knowledge  and  subtle  reasoning. 
Lastly,  it  drove  those  who  had  deeper  religious  aspirations,  to  seek  refugu 
in  a  mysti'jisra,  more  or  less  rationalistic  or  formalisuc*,  as  it  ascribed  more 
or  less  virtue  and  practical  power  to  acquaintance  with  certain  subjects,  or 
to  the  observance  of  certain  practices.  These  three  tendencies  seem  indeed 
natural  to  the  mind,  when  left  to  its  own  working.  Accordingly  we  meet 
them  in  some  form  or  other  in  every  system  of  natural,  and  in  every  corrup- 
tion of  revealed  religion.  We  shall  by  and  by  find  that  these  three  partiw 
existed  and  formed  distinct  schools  within  the  synagogue.  Nor  can  we  fail 
to  recognise  their  representatives  in  the  three  sects  which  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Saviour.  If  the  Pharisees  represented  the  element  of  pure  formalism, 
tho  Sadduceefl  were  the  rationalists,  and  the  Essenes  the  mystics  of  those 
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days.  Although  at  that  time  a  scientific  separation  of  these  difSterent  tend^ 
encies  had  not  taken  place,  an  investigation  of  the  tenets  and  the  condact  of 
the  parties  in  question  will  sufficently  show  the  correctness  of  our  classifica- 
tion. Those  parties  stood  fdready  distinctly  out  from  each  other,  thonrh 
perhaps  they  were  not  conscious  of  their  fundamental  differences.  The 
next  generation  saw  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes,  swept  away ;  hut 
their  differences  remained  and  constituted  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
three  Jewish  schools  which  existed  within  the  synago^e.  And  so  it  always 
is,  that  fundamental  differences  lead  to  outward  maniifestations  before  parties 
are  conscious  of  the  fundamental  principles  at  issue  between  thera,  or  of 
the  tendencies  which  each  of  them  is  actually  developing.  The  differences 
which  subsist  between  them  are  so  many  attempts  of  the  mind  either  variously 
to  solve  difficulties  which  are  felt  by  all,  or  to  develop  tendencies  which  are 
natural  to  all.  They  always  first  appear  outwardly,  and  are  then  generally 
accompanied  by  considerable  bitterness  and  enmity.  It  is  only  at  a  later 
stage  that  men  become  conscious  of  and  scientifically  elaborate  these  tenden- 
cies. On  the  first  mentioned  supposition  we  have,  as  the  case  may  be,  «fctt 
or  parties  ;  on  the  second  we  have  schools!* 

Having  placed  Dr  Edersheim  on  the  same  form  with  two  proficients  in 
song,  we  have  a  right  to  extract  from  his  volume  a  sample  of  his  speci- 
mens of  uninspired  Hebrew  poetry.  By  what  Muse  inspired,  in  default 
of  higher  inspiration,  we  cannot  tell, — but  they  may  serve  to  reconcile 
the  mere  reader  of  poetry,  apart  from  religion,  to  the  surpassing  merit  of 
the  most  exquisite  poetry  in  existence, — that  of  the  real  Hebrew  bards. 

"In  Zion's  streets  unbroken  silence  reigns. 
The  temple  roof  presents  a  vision  strange : 
The  priests  array 'd  in  robes  of  white  come  forth. 
One  Dears  the  incense,  one  the  harp  of  praise. 
The  knife  a  third,  a  fourth  the  trumpet  holds. 
Each  brings  what  he  for  siicred  service  used. 
Yet  without  sacrifice.     No  incense  mounts ; 
No  sound  of  harp  or  horn  the  stillness  breaks. 
And  now  from  out  the  ranks  of  priests  forth  comes 
Their  venerable  chief.     H  is  form  is  wrapt 
In  garments  worn  on  that  most  solemn  day, 
When,  with  atoning  blood,  the  ark  he  nears, 
Now  slowly  he  approached  the  building's  vei^. 
And,  looking  upwards,  spake :  ^  Thou  Lord  of  all. 
None  other  hand  but  Thine  could  light  these  flames, 
Yet,  Lord,  we  bless  thy  name,  that  BabePs  rites 
Will  ne'er  profane  where  once  the  ark  had  stood  ; 
But  we  no  longer  are  reouired.     Lo !  here. 
The  badge  of  office  which  I  held  from  Thee, 
I  now  return  it  to  Thy  hands !     Then  he 
From  out  his  garment  takes  the  golden  key 
^Vhich  shut  the  temple-gates.     He  lifts  it  high ; 
It  shone  so  bright  as  from  the  temple  nOw 
The  light  did  mingle  with  the  sheen  of  stars. 
And  lo  !  a  hand  from  Heaven  has  seized  the  key. 
And  from  the  roof  the  high-priest  and  the  priests 
Precipitate  themselves  into  tne  flames ; 
The  temple  falls — their  grave  and  monument." 

We  have  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind  of  thing,  both  in  blank  ff€r$i  aod 
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rhyme, — and  also  in  what  seems  to  be  designed  for  numerous  prose, — 
but  it  is  such  a  dissonance  as  we  can  make  nothing  of.  Such  passages  as 
that  at  page  371/  are,  we  suppose,  intended  to  express,  line  for  line,  the 
meaning  of  the  original, — but  why  the  thing  should  be  arranged  in  lines 
at  all  we  cannot  think, — not  being,  we  imagine,  arranged  with  the  in- 
tention of  illustrating  parallels  like  Louth,  or  musical  prose,  like  Good 
and  Blayney. 

To  us  it  is  the  harshest  form  in  which  we  have  ever  seen  poetry  trans* 
prosed. 

The  solemnity  of  the  theme,  and  the  fustian  mockery  of  the  lines  as 
hey  are  versified,  afford  a  melancholy  contrast  enough. 

But  we  must  not  leave  Dr  Edersheim  or  his  readers  to  suppose,  that 
though  we  dissent  from  his  poetic  canons,  and  cannot  approve  of  his  ap- 
parent standard  of  poetic  taste  and  propriety,  we  wish  to  leave  him  m 
any  low  position  as  an  author.  We  have  been  instructed  by  his  writings 
before,  and  we  confess  that  we  should  be  very  sorry,  to  miss,  or  dismiss, 
his  book  from  the  shelves  of  our  library. 
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Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  our  number  for  May  last,  we  devoted 
an  article — "  Gn^ts  in  aid  and  the  Gospel" — to  the  discussion  of  the 
present  position  of  our  India  Mission.  We  anticipated  the  reversal  of 
the  decision  of  the  former  Assembly,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  so 
triumphant  a  majority  as  195  to  65.  We  regretted  much,  however,  that 
the  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  Assembly  was  by  no  means  so  sa- 
tisfactory as  might  have  been  expected.  From  the  stand  made  at  the 
previous  Assembly,  and  the  eager  manner  in  which  the  matter  was 
handled  in  the  inferior  courts,  we  did  think  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  would  come  forth  in  all  their  strength,  and  present  their  objec- 
tions under  very  formidable  aspects.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
Only  the  most  feeble  defence  was  made,  as  if  for  mere  form's  sake.  The 
feelmg  of  the  Assembly  now  appeared  to  be  so  completely  reversed,  that 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  had  not  heart  to  make  a  spirited  stand. 
The  arguments  were  almost  all  on  the  one  side,  and  the  justice  of  the 
cause  appeared  so  transparent  that  the  Assembly  had  no  difficulty  in 
makmg  up  its  mind. 

Though  the  reversal  of  a  decision  of  one  Oeneral  Assembly  by  a  sub- 
sequent one  appears  rather  awkward,  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  proceeding 
reflects  infinite  credit  on  the  impartiality  and  candour  in  the  highest 
judicatory  of  the  Church.  It  did  not  feel  ashamed  to  acknowledge  its 
error  and  retrace  its  steps,  even  at  the  expence  of  apparent  inconsistency. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Assembly,  that  it 
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was  not  really  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  step  taken  at  the  previous 
Assembly.  We  do  not  mean  to  revive  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  and 
we  impute  blame  to  no  one,  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Church,  in 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  measure,  summarily  negatived  it.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  she  made  aware  of  her  error  than  she  at  once  re- 
traced her  steps.  Blame  must,  no  doubt,  rest  somewhere ;  but  it  is  not 
now  worth  while  to  consider  who  were  the  guilty  parties.  If  the  Church, 
for  a  whole  year,  assumed  the  attitude  of  retarding  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  India,  she  has  now  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  her  cha- 
racter by  co-operating  heartily  with  the  Government  of  India  in  this 
good  work. 

Dr  Bryce,  who  loves  minorities,  and  regards  it  as  his  glory  to  stand 
alone,  claims  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  the  stand  which  he 
made,  and  the  light  which  he  threw  on  the  subject.  He  was  quite  in 
his  element  when  he  stood  alone  on  this  subject  in  the  Assembly  of 
1855 ;  but  we  can  conceive  his  surprise  when  he  found  himself  in  the' 
majority  of  195  in  the  subsequent  Assembly.  The  Speech  before  us 
was  delivered  on  the  latter  occasion.  He  has  done  well  to  publish^  for 
we  fear  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  the  Assembly.  The 
author  unfortunately  does  not  possess  the  power  of  commanding  the  at- 
tention of  the  Assembly.  The  defective  acoustics  of  the  house  is  chiefly 
to  blame  for  this.  His  voice  is  not  so  feeble  but  that  it  might  be  heard 
in  any  place  of  ordinary  dimensions ;  but  the  Assembly  Hall  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  extinguish  any  orator  who  is  not  possessed  of  stentorian 
powers  of  voice.  Most  men  give  up  the  task  in  despair,  after  finding 
that  all  their  attempts  to  be  heard  are  unavailing.  The  Doctor,  how. 
ever,  manfully  struggles  on  to  the  end  of  his  speech,  however  long  it  may 
be.  When  he  rises,  there  is  an  anxious  and  honest  attempt  made  by 
every  member  to  listen,  but, — after  a  few  minutes  fruitless  efforts, — they 
relapse  into  the  ordinary  under-cuiTent  of  miscellaneous  gossip  with  one 
another,  so  that  he  is  not  heard  even  by  his  next  neighbour.  The  Doc- 
tor, nothing  daunted,  still  perseveres,  and,  with  most  imperturbable 
good-nature,  even  amidst  unmistakeable  signs  of  impatience,  labours  oa 
to  the  very  end  of  his  premeditated  oration.  When  he  sits  down  he  is 
complimented  for  his  large  experience  and  practical  wisdom ;  but  no  one 
has  the  least  conception  of  the  bearings  of  his  speech.  In  these  ciicum- 
stances  it  is  wise  to  publish,— and  we  would  recommend  the  respected 
author  always  to  pursue  the  same  course.  We  will,  however,  suggest 
that  the  formality  of  delivering  the  whole  speech  might  be  dispensed 
with,  A  few  brief,  pithy  sentences,  embodying  the  salient  points  of  his 
speech,  might  be  given,  and  the  full  development  of  his  ideas  lefl  for  the 
printed  pamphlet. 

The  Speedi  before  us  will  amply  repay  perusal.  Indeed  no  one  is 
better  entitled  to  be  heard  on  this  subject.  From  his  long  reeidenoe  ia 
the  East  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
Missions*  The  Church  is  dso  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr  Bowie  of 
Kinghom,  who,  from  his  residence  as  a  Chaplain  in  the  East,  was  an 
important  witness^  and  who  came  forward  to  the  rescue  in  time  to  save 
the  Church  from  a  blunder  that  might  compromise  her  position  in  the 
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East,  and  retard  tlie  propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  many  mil- 
lions under  her  sway. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  line  of  policy  that  at  first  dictated  the 
rejection  of  the  grants  in  aid.  The  most  probable  account  is,  that  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  acceptance  of  Privy  Council  grants  at 
home,  found  themselves  bound  in  consistency,  to  reject  the  grants  in  aid 
in  India.  The  Church  had,  however,  put  her  imprimatur  on  the  for- 
mer, and,  consequently,  this  could  be  no  fair  ground  of  opposition.  It  is 
creditable  to  Dr  Bryce,  that  though  strongly  opposed  to  the  grants  at 
home,  he  did  not  allow  his  old  prejudices  to  interfere  with  his  judgment 
in  the  case  of  India.  He  had  no  doubt  some  difficulties  with  his  invari- 
able formula  of  Piuset  Christianus,  as  applied  to  the  civil  magistrate,  but 
his  practical  good  sense  gained  the  victory.  He  could  not  be  in  India  so 
long  without  at  once  seeing  that  the  rejection  of  the  grants  was  equiva- 
lent to  abandoning  India  to  a  godless  system  of  education,  while  the 
accepting  of  them  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  a  more  powerful  lever 
for  the  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  than  any  she  has  wielded  for  cen- 
turies. 

But,  after  all,  Dr  Bryce  had  some  ground  for  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  grants  at  home  and  those  in  India,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  civil  magistrate.  India  is  under  the  government  of  a 
Company  that  has  not,  by  its  constitution,  any  Christian  character.  The 
members  of  the  Court  of  Directors  need  not  be  Christians  at  all,  and, 
consequently,  to  call  upon  such  a  body  to  take  direct  action  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  is  hardly  reasonable.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Government  is  not  Christian,  and  so  bound,  according  to  the  for- 
mula of  Pius  et  Ckristianus,  to  endow  Christianity  directly,  but  we 
must  take  things  as  they  are,  and,  granting  that  such  a  body  has  resolved 
in  some  way  to  give  Christianity  a  fair  hearing,  in  what  way  could  this 
be  best  done.  Would  we  have  them  to  raise  schools  of  their  own, 
appoint  inspectors  of  their  own,  and  teach  Christianity  according  to  their 
own  views  of  it.  With  the  present  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, such  a  scheme  would  be  monstrous.  In  what  other  way  then  could 
the  thing  be  accomplished.  We  can  conceive  of  no  other  way  so  unob- 
jectionable as  the  one  proposed  in  the  Despatch.  According  to  this  plan 
the  Court  of  Directors  take  no  direct  action  in  the  religious  teaching  of 
the  schools.  This  is  left  entirely  to  the  Church,  and  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions are  given  to  the  inspectors,  that  they  are,  in  no  way,  to  interfere 
vjrith  the  religious  element.  The  civil  magistrate,  who  is  not  Pius  et 
Ckristianus,  presumes  to  deal  only  with  the  secular  element,  and  leaves 
the  other  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Church.  It  would  be 
Erastianism  of  the  grossest  kind  to  call  upon  the  Government  of  India 
to  assume  a  direct  interference  with  the  religious  teaching  of  our  schools. 
The  independence  of  the  Church  could  not  be  more  effectually  guaranteed 
than  by  the  plan  adopted.  One  of  the  prominent  objections  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  the  scheme  was,  that  the  inspectors  might  not  even  be 
Christians  at  all.  And  it  was  implied  in  the  objection,  that  if  there  was 
a  guarantee  for  the  religious  character  of  the  inspector,  and  a  direct  reli. 
gious  function  assigned  him  in  the  examination  of  the  schools,  the  scheme 
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would  be  divested  of  much  of  its  objectionable  character.  We  also  ob- 
serve, even  in  the  statement  which  Dr  Craik,  the  Convener,  has  circu- 
lated  among  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the 
protesting  party,  that  the  Government  of  India  is  willing  to  appoint  such 
inspectors  only  as  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Church.  Now  in  giving 
such  prominence  to  this  point  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  of  vital  mo- 
ment to  the  Church,  we  think  there  is  much  confusion  of  ideas,  and  the 
confusion  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  those  who  have  insisted  on  this 
point,  are  those  who  have  been  supposed  to  hold  High  Church  principles, 
and  to  look  with  jealousy  on  the  enactments  of  the  civil  power.  Those 
who  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  bare  appointment  of  government  in- 
spectors to  our  schools  at  home,  are  the  very  men  who  are  now  complain- 
ing that  the  inspectors  in  India  are  not  clothed  with  sufficient  powers — 
powers  too  that  would  seriously  curtail  the  Church's  prerogatives.  It 
was  argued  in  regard  to  our  schools  at  home,  If  we  allow  inspectors  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  our  parish  schools,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
it  will  be  only  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  that  will  ultimately  overturn 
our  parochial  system.  But  now  these  are  the  very  individuals  who 
would,  in  India,  under  a  government  that  has  necessarily  no  Christian 
character,  plead  for  powers  to  inspectors  that  would  seriously  compromise 
the  action  of  the  Church.  Now  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  inspectors 
should  be  Christian  men  of  high  moral  character, — and  for  the  practical 
working  of  the  scheme,  it  is  important  that  only  such  men  should  be 
appointed ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  laying  it  down  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  that  the  inspectors,  as  men  with  a  religious  status, 
should  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  religious  element  of  our  schools — 
these  inspectors  being  functionaries,  be  it  remembered,  of  a  body  pos- 
sessed of  no  Christian  character.  Would  not  this  be  something  worse 
than  Erastianism  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  distinct  surrender  of  those  great 
principles  of  spiritual  independence,  which  it  has  always  been  the  glory 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  contend  for.  Fortunately  there  is  no  such 
arrogant  claims  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India.  All  that 
is  demanded  is  the  liberty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  grants  are  pro- 
perly applied  in  the  way  of  secular  education.  The  right  of  inspecting 
and  superintending  the  religious  element  lies  only  with  the  Church. 
The  functionary  of  a  secular  and  non-Christian  power  is  not  allowed  to 
assume  a  position  which  belongs  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Strange 
that  this,  the  vital  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  should 
be  the  part  singled  out  for  the  keenest  animadversion. 

Besides  being  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  spiritual  independence, 
the  direct  interference  of  the  Indian  government  would  be  impolitic  on 
other  grounds.  The  far-seeing  Dr  Inglis,  the  founder  of  the  Indian 
Mission  Scheme,  seems  to  have  contemplated  such  an  emergency  as  that 
which  has  arisen,  and  deprecated  very  strongly  the  idea  of  a  direct 

fpvemmental  interference  with  religion.  In  a  letter  dated  1826,  he  says, 
we  quote  from  Dr  Bryce's  speech)  "  Those  who  have  in  their  hands  the 
government  of  India,  have  most  wisely,  and  discreetly,  prohibited  all 
offensive  interference  with  the  vulgar  opinions  of  the  natives.  Indeed, 
every  motive  forbids  it.     The  slightest  apprehension  of  an  authoritative 
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religious  interference  would  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  counteiBCt 
our  labours  for  their  good."  The  government  of  India  has  therefore 
acted  very  wisely,  as  well  as  most  scripturally  by  not  undertaking 
directly  the  task  of  educating  the  masses  of  India  in  the  Christian  faith, 
but  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  various  Christian  Churches  with 
means  for  accomplishing  this  object.  It  is  not  fair  then,  in  anticipating 
the  declarations  of  the  government  as  to  their  neutrality  in  reference  to  the 
various  forms  of  religion,  and  their  resolution  to  deal  only  with  secular 
education,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  government  is  adverse  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.  All  that  we  can  draw  from  their 
avowal  is  this,  that  it  is  not  their  function  to  deal  with  the  religious 
element,  that  this  belongs  to  the  church,  and  that  they  will  presume  to  deal 
only  with  the  secular  directly.  The  true  test  of  their  desire  to  promote 
the  Christian  faith  is  the  adaptatioh  of  the  grants  in  aid  to  promote  this 
object.  Believing  in  the  inherent  power  of  Christianity,  we  cannot 
conceive  a  system  more  admirably  adapted  for  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  masses  of  India*  The  government  supplies  the  funds  in  a 
large  measure,  and  the  church  is  left  the  unfettered  control  of  the  spiritual 
element,  the  inspectors  having  no  right  of  interference.  Besides  all  this, 
the  action  of  these  inspectors  must  bear  in  an  important  manner  on  the 
efficiency  of  our  missionary  schools,  though  they  be  restricted  to  the 
secular  element.  The  theory  of  our  system  hitherto  has  been  to  sap 
the  foundations  of  Hindooism  by  a  secular  education  of  a  high  standard. 
And,  besides,  unless  a  good  secular  education  be  given,  our  schools  will 
attract  no  scholars.  Our  pupils  are  attracted  not  by  the  religion  we 
teach,  but  by  the  secular  education  which  prepares  them  for  places  of 
emolument  and  power.  These  inspectors  then  insure  this  essential 
standard  of  secular  teaching,  and  give  an  assurance  to  the  church  at 
home  that  the  missionaries  are  doing  their  duty ;  and  where  there 
are  pious  men  at  the  head  of  schools,  the  religious  teaching  will  keep 
pace  in  efficiency  with  the  secular.  Do  we  not  find  this  the  case  at 
home  ?  Wherever  we  find  a  parish  well  taught  in  secular  branches, 
we  find  as  an  invariable  rule  that  the  religious  teaching  is  of  a  similarly 
high  standard. 

Seeing  that  the  funds  supplied  by  the  church  are  likely  to  go  much 
further  now  than  ever  they  did,  there  is  ground  for  a  stronger  appeal  to 
the  church  at  large,  and  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  indeed  if  the 
collection  does  not  turn  out  better  than  it  has  been  in  past  years. 
Temporary  injury  no  doubt  may  be  done  by  some  of  the  objectors  to 
the  scheme  refiising  to  recommend  it  so  warmly  as  formerly.  We  do 
Dotj  of  course,  suppose  that  any  would  refuse  to  make  the  collection  as 
enjoined  by  the  Assembly,  but  their  lukewannness  in  the  cause  may  in. 
fluence  many  who  are  too  glad  to  have  an  excuse  for  not  giving.  Still  we 
are  convinced  that  many  of  the  objectors  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  have 
the  cause  of  missions  sincerely  at  heart,  will  be  led  to  see  after  the  dis- 
turbing effects  of  the  controversy  have  past  away,  that  the  church  could 
not  without  great  guilt  allow  a  godless  system  of  religion  to  take  root 
in  India,  while  it  was  in  her  power,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  grants  in 
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aid,  to  communicate  a  high  order  of  education,  leavened  by  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity. 

Another  important  missionary  bearing  of  the  scheme  in  question  is  the 
affiliative  clause.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  to  be  established 
in  India,  not  merely  by  the  preaching  and  teaching  missionary,  but  by 
the  lives  of  Christian  men,  especially  those  placed  in  places  of  trust  and 
power.  Unless  the  masses  be  leavened  by  the  lives  of  such  Christian 
men,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  will  be  but  comparatively  slow  among 
the  millions  of  India.  Now  the  affiliative  part  of  the  scheme  secures 
that  in  all  spheres  of  life,  especially  the  most  responsible,  there  will  be 
men  imbued  with  the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  All  that 
is  meant  by  affiliative,  is  that  after  the  young  men  have  had  their  edu- 
cation completed  at  our  seminaries,  they  will  on  passing  certain  examina- 
tions, be  entitled  to  fill  important  situations  in  the  State.  The  Church 
is  thus  left  to  qualify  Christian  youths  for  important  offices,  and  the 
civil  government  provides  the  offices  where  their  Christian  character  may 
tell  most  powerfully  on  the  heathens  around  them.  We  could  not  well 
conceive  a  system  more  admirably  adapted  for  placing  Christianity  on  a 
vantage  ground  which  good  men  have  vainly  sighed  for  many  centuries 
back. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  comment  that  this  matter  should  have  divided 
the  church.  But  such  divisions  are  sometimes  the  sign  of  reviving  life. 
The  low  state  of  missionary  zeal  among  almost  all  bodies  of  Christians, 
at  the  present  moment,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  anything  calculated 
to  revive  the  drooping  interest,  should  be  hailed  with  gratitude ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  amidst  our  many  regrets,  that  the  late 
controversy  has  awakened  a  new  interest  in  missionary  enterprise. 

While  thankful  that  God  should  put  it  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
Company  that  rules  the  destiny  of  India  to  devise  a  scheme  so  admirably 
calculated  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  is  matter  of  serious 
enquiry  whether  the  church  should  devote  herself  so  exclusively,  as  she 
has  hitherto  done,  to  mere  education.  We  think  it  argues  want  of  faith 
in  the  direct  power  of  the  gospel  to  go  so  indirectly  to  work.  Have  we 
not  abundant  proof,  especially  from  the  Moravian  missions,  that  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  word  at  once  to  the  heathen  is  almost  invariably  attended 
with  encouraging  fruits.  No  doubt  there  were  special  circumstances  in 
the  condition  of  India,  at  the  time  of  the  first  planting  of  our  missions, 
to  indicate  the  educational  plan  as  peculiarly  appropriate.  But  they  are 
now  greatly  changed,  and  things  are  ripe  for  more  direct  missionary  work. 
It  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  vast  numbers  of  youths  will  be  sent 
forth  from  the  Government  schools,  with  a  high  secular  education,  but 
no  leaven  of  Christian  truth.  In  this  promising  field  nothing  can  be  done 
but  by  the  direct  efforts  of  the  missionary  in  declaring  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  It  becomes  then  a  question  how  our  funds  may  be  most 
effectively  employed  in  bnnging  home  Christianity  to  the  heathen  mind 
and  heart.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  because  we  have  given 
our  sanction  to  the  *'  grants  in  aid"  scheme  that  we  are  to  widen  our 
educational  basis  and  leave  less  of  our  funds  for  direct  missionary  efforts. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scheme  will  be  so  worked  that  we  shall  have 
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larger  funds  at  our  disposal  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
organization  of  Christian  congregations.  Our  great  aim  must  he  to  found 
a  regularly  constituted  church  organization  in  India  with  theological 
seminaries  for  native  youths.  We  have  hitherto  heen  collecting  the 
bricks  and  mortar^  we  are  now  to  set  seriously  to  the  work  of  construc- 
tion. 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  a  man  as  Dr  Craik  at  the  head  of  the 
Indian  Mission  Scheme^  especially  at  this  crisis^  when  not  merely  mis- 
sionary zeal  but  sound  judgment  is  so  much  needed.  We  have  also 
reason  to  think  that,  though  supplanting  another  convener  on  the  question 
of  "  grants  in  aid/'  he  will  not  feel  himself  bound  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  would  make  the  direct  missionary  efforts  subordinate  to  the  edu- 
cational. 

We  also  hail  with  joy  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  question^  on 
grounds  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  church  at  home.  We  refer  to 
our  parish  schools.  The  fate  of  our  schools  is  evidently  to  depend  on 
how  we  are  to  employ  the  little  breathing  time  we  have  now  got  afler 
the  defeat  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  bill  in  the  House  of  Lor^  The 
''  Grants  in  Aid"  have  saved  our  missions  in  India, — ^may  not  the  grants 
at  home  save  our  parish  schools  ?  Our  schools  have  been  brought  into 
their  present  peiil  by  the  infatuation  of  the  church  in  refusing  these 
grants  when  pressed  upon  her  by  the  government.  Did  the  church 
cordially  accept  them  and  work  them  out,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
applying  now  to  Parliament  to  aid  our  impoverished  schoolmasters^  and 
thereby  tempting  our  legislators  to  tamper  with  the  constitution  of  our 
schools.  But  is  it  yet  too  late  ?  we  think  not.  The  parish  schools  may 
yet  be  saved  but  not  by  an  appeal  to  Parliament.  The  heritors  and 
the  church  by  raising  voluntarily  a  few  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  Privy  Council  grants,  might  bring  up  the  salaries 
to  a  higher  standard  than  that  proposed  by  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill. 
There  is,  however,  no  time  to  be  lost  if  the  schools  are  to  be  saved. 
There  is  fortunately  here  no  new  principle  to  be  discussed  and  homologated. 
The  church  has  long  ago  given  her  sanction  to  the  Privy  Council  grants, 
and  in  the  last  Assembly  the  denominational  system  was  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  as  the  only  solution  of  our  difficulties.^  This,  however, 
is  too  momentous  a  subject  to  take  up  at  the  close  of  an  article.  We 
trust  to  have  an  opportunity  of  soon  recurring  to  it. 


THE  GLANT  AND  THE  CHILD. 
Bt  W.  S.  DANIEL. 

Deep  in  the  gorge,  the  Giawt  stands, 

The  red  drops  curdling  on  his  sword — 
Of  all  those  pleasant  mountun  lands, 

By  right  of  iron  sinews,  lord — 

^  For  a  full  disooaBon  of  the  denomiiuitioiud  syBteoOy  ts  appUcable  to  the  present 
pontion  of  tho  parish  schools,  see  a  pampUet  entitled  *<  The  Scottish  Education 
Question,  being  a  plea  for  the  denominatiomd  system,  by  the  Rot.  Wm.  Lcitcb, 
Monimail/' 
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Strong  as  the  moniitaiii-roek,  that  hurls 
The  t<MTent  from  its  bosom  bare — 

Fieroe  as  the  moantain-storm,  that  whirls 
The  crashing  pines  aloft  in  air. 

"  The  earth  is  mine — no  wish  ha^e  I 
Bat  straightway  to  fmltion  grows— 

Now  would  X  reach  the  cloud  that  high 
Cer  yonder  summit  glides  and  glows  V* 

He  says — and  scales  the  mountain  side. 
He  Taults  the  chasm,  he  spurns  the  stone,- 

And,  in  his  might,  that  man  of  pride 
Stands  on  the  yirgin  peak  alone : 

But,  o*er  the  welkin's  azure  tide. 
As  floats  the  cloud  from  his  dull  eye. 

The  Strong  one  cries,  in  baffled  pride, 
**  Mine  is  the  land,  but  whose  the  sky  f " 

Through  that  bright  cloud  descends  a  hand. 
The  Hand  that  earth's  foundations  laid — 

And  heayenly  glory  fills  the  land, 
While  angel  Toices  whisper  aid. 

"  No,  not  for  all  the  clouds  above 
Will  Anak's  son  for  succour  sue  I*' 

He  saith,— and  die  those  tones  of  love. 
And  hand  and  cloudlet  fade  firom  view« 


Beneath,  there  lies  a  nursling  fair, 
On  a  green  knoll,  mid  flowery  plains, 

A  soft,  bright  Child,  with  gleamy  hair. 
The  milk  of  Eve  still  in  her  veins ; 

Her  eyes,  of  glass-clear  azure,  seem 
Scarce  conscious  of  this  realm  of  sin. 

But  lit  by  some  slow-gliding  dream 
Of  glorious  worlds,  their  orbs  within. 

That  doodlet  of  the  mountain  lands 
Floats  through  these  balmy  lowland  skiev. 

And  the  ^lad  infant  lifts  her  hands. 
And  brightens  her  in^loring  eyes ; 

And  from  the  cloud  soft  lustre  glows 
On  that  weak,  blest,  ooufiding  child, 

nil  hushed  to  beautiful  repose 
By  smiling  watchers,  angel-mild. 

Lo  t  on  her  fbrehead  rests  the  Hand — 
And,  borne  to  that  fair  doudlet^s  brim. 

Still  upward  soars  the  Weak  one,  fanned 
By  plumes  of  circling  Seraphim ; 

Up,  np,  she  floats,  through  distance  pale. 

Instinct  with  energy  divine- 
While  bursts  of  heavenly  music  hail 

A  cherub-babe  of  Adam*8  line — 
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And,  poised  upon  her  downy  winge, 

The  Angel-Child  that  peak  sorreyB, 
Where  the  proud,  baffled  Giant  flings 

To  the  wild  rocks  his  blasphemies  I 


PROFESSOR  FERRIER'S  STATEMENT.^ 

Professor  Ferribr  has,  in  his  ^'Statement"  now  before  us,  succeeded  in 
proving  that  the  Town  Councillors  of  Edinburgh  were  the  dupes  of  a 
cunning  perversion  of  his  views  and  doctrines  in  philosophy  ;  but  we  are 
very  certain,  that  even  his  own  clever  and  luminous  reproduction  of  his 
system,  down  to  the  very  alphabet  as  it  were  of  its  principles,  will  fail 
to  make  these  enlightened  judges  one  whit  wiser  about  the  real  matter 
of  his  teachings  than  they  were  before.  As  addressed,  however,  to  other 
readers,  his  tract  may  render  service  to  the  cause  of  science,  by  clearly 
pointing  out  her  wrongs,  and  by  ably  explaining  her  rights,  in  the  parti- 
cular instance  of  his  own  candidature  for  the  professorship  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  We  shall,  therefore,  dedi- 
cate a  few  paragraphs  to  the  contents  of  his  '*  Statement,"  with  a  view 
chiefly  to  their  preservation  in  a  work  of  which  the  series  may  be  ex- 
pected to  survive,  perhaps,  a  single  pamphlet  on  a  temporary  question. 

Mr  Ferrier,  in  very  dignified  and  proper  terms,  professes  to  have  no 
personal  quarrel  with  the  patrons  or  their  professor  elect — and  though  he 
does  not  deal  quite  so  unpersonallt^  with  the  Rev.  Mr  Cairns,  the  dis- 
tinction he  makes,  in  his  case,  is  one  that  every  man  of  spirit  will  readily 
concede  to  wounded  feelings  of  fairness  and  honour.  For  was  it  to  be 
tolerated,  that  a  volunteer  of  this  description  (a  character  in  which  he 
oversteps  his  just  rights  as  a  voluntary)  should  set  about  over-ruling  the 
almost  universal  testimony  of  British  philosophers,  to  the  duty  and  safety 
of  appointing  such  a  metaphysician  as  Ferrier  to  the  vacant  chair — and 
that  through  the  flymg  leaves  of  a  hasty  pamphlet, — brought  out,  just  in 
time  to  puzzle  the  understanding  of  the  members  of  our  Town  Council  ? 
The  same  feint  has  oHen  driven  from  the  competition  of  a  public  hustings, 
a  man  fitted  to  be  the  grace  of  Senates,  in  favour  of  another  fitted  only  to 
be  their  scorn.  But  to  bring  the  same  unmanly  stratagem  to  bear  sud. 
denly  on  a  conflict  in  which  the  permanent  interests  of  science  are  concern, 
ed — is  too  intolerable  for  almost  any  adequate  expression  of  indignation. 
For  shortness  sake,  we  shall  travel  a  little  out  of  Mr  Ferrier's  own 
outline  of  his  subject^ — and  limit  the  exceptions  to  his  election  too, — the 
Council's  virtual  imposition  of  a  philosophical  test ;  their  mistaken  esti- 
mate of  his  principles ;  and  their  false  suspicion  of  his  soundness  as  a 
thinking  theist. 

On  the  first  point,  let  us  hear  his  honest  and  indignant  protestation : — 

''  Grave  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  Edinbuigh  Town  Council  were,  they 
have  made  them  ten  times  graver  by  their  recent  measure.  I  must  be  per- 
mitted humbly  to  suggest  that  thoy  have  exceeded  their  powers.     Possess- 
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ing  a  jadidal,  they  have  usurped  a  legislative,  fonction.  The  Government 
of  the  country  has  relieved  the  University  of  Edinhuigh  of  one  test,  and 
they,  of  their  own  authority,  have  imposed  upon  it  another ;  and,  as  most 
people  will  think,  a  much  more  obnoxious  one.  Chiefly  through  their  lib- 
eralism, the  religious  test  was  abolished,  and  entirely  through  dieir  illiber- 
alism,  a  philosophical  test  of  the  most  exclusive  character,  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  its  room.  It  is  well  to  know  that  a  candidate  for  a  philosophical 
chair  in  the  the  University  of  Edinbu^h  need  not  now  be  a  believer  in 
Christ  or  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  ;  but  he  must  be  a  believer 
in  Dr  Reid,  and  a  pledged  disciple  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  philosonhy. 
The  promulgation  of  that  restriction  was  a  pretty  considerable  stretcn  of 
arbitrary  power  on  the  part  of  our  municipal  corporation — ^was'nt  it  ? 

'^  Whence^  one  may  ask,  did  the  Town  Council  obtain  the  authority,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  have  pronounced  this  decree  ?  Did  they  find  it  in 
their  charter  ?  No,  indeed.  Their  charter  empowers  them  to  appoint  a 
Professor  to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  Edinbumi,  but  it  does  not  empower 
them  to  define  whose  philosophy  in  particular  tiiat  Professor  shall  profess 
and  teach.  Jf  1  am  under  a  mistake  on  this  pointy  I  shall  be  happy  to  be 
put  right.  But  1  am  under  no  mistake.  The  Town  Council  are  not  able 
to  produce  any  authority  for  this  exercise  of  their  power.  Malversation  is 
apparent  in  this  administration  of  their  trust.  The  tenure  by  which  they 
hold  office  gave  them  no  more  right  to  require  that  the  Professor  of  Meta- 
nhysics  in  Edinburgh  should  adopt  the  systems  of  Reid  or  of  Stewart  or  of 
Hamilton,  than  it  empowered  them  to  enact  that  he  should  teach  the  trans- 
migration of  souls^  or  believe  in  the  vortices  of  Des  Cartes.  It  gave  them 
no  right  whatever  to  determine  that  the  standards  of  these  thinkers  were  to 
be  accepted  as  the  fundamental  articles  of  all  sound  metaphysical  £uth,  and 
that  no  man  should  obtain  the  vacant  Chair  unless  he  were  prepared  to  sub- 
scribe this  confession.  Yet  they  have  assumed  this  right ;  they  have  acted 
as  if  they  possessed  this  authority ;  and  herein  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
that  they  have  considerably  exce^ed  their  powers  as  University  patrons. 
Let  the  public  judge  for  itself  whether  practically  they  have  not  been  guilty 
of  an  unconstitutional  act." 

But  the  City  Council  of  Edinburgh — the  patrons  of  its  University,— 
are  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  a  test  which  is  intended  to  raise  the 
Scottish  Philosophy  of  common  sense  into  a  confession  of  faith — but  they 
must  needs  also  enrol  themselves  in  that, — we  had  thoughts-obsolete 
corps  of  Alarmists,  who  saw  Atheism  peeping  out  from  beneath  every 
bush  of  foreign  root.  Mr  Ferrier  denies  both  the  major  and  the  minor 
of  the  libel  that  seeks  to  convict  him  of  Atheism — eiler  the  variety  of 
Hegel. 

Reasoning  somewhat  backwards  as  well  as  gratuitously — they  assume, 
through  their  consulting  oracle  Mr  Cairns,  that  Mr  Ferrier  is  a  Hegelian 
*-and  then,  are  ready,  as  they  think,  to  come  to  the  oonduBionj  that  he 
is  an  Atheist  In  this  way  he  complains,  that,  first,  they  misreport  hit 
principles,  and  then  falsely  attack  his  faith.  We  shall  let  him  answer 
for  himself  to  both  counts  of  their  extraordinary  indictment*  And,  by 
the  way,  we  claim  to  stand  justified  to  our  southern  readen  for  this  use 
of  our  native  law  terms — inasmuch  as  the  philosopher  is  certaifdy  libelled 
— and  as  righteously  indicted  of  Atheism,  as  ev^  the  prisoners  of 
Dogberry,  were  of  "  flat  burglary." 

'*  Every  expedient  of  malice  was  resorted  io^  in  order  to 
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tho  late  canvass;  and  of  these,  one  of  the  most  effectual  was  the  ortifioe  on 
which  I  have  just  commented.  Some  of  my  assailants  endeavoured  (and,  I 
£uicy,  with  only  too  much  success)  to  frighten  the  electors  from  their  pro- 
priety, with  the  portentous  name  of  HEGEL,  and  by  dinniug  in  their  ears 
that  my  philosopny  was  nothing  but  an  echo  of  his.  Other  critics,  however, 
have  doubted  whether  I  know  anything  at  all  about  that  philosopher.  Thus, 
one  gentleman,  Monsieur  A.  Vera,  the  most  recent  expositor  m  Hegel,  asks 
(simple  soul !),  Ms  Professor  Ferrier  acquainted  with  Hegel's  philosophy  ?' 
So  that,  while  1  am  abused,  on  the  one  hcmd,  for  being  Hegel  all  over,  I  am 
suspected,  on  the  other,  of  being  almost  ignorant  of  his  existence.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  escape  from  such  a  cross-fire  as  tmit.  The  exact  truth  of  the  matter 
is  this :  1  have  read  most  of  Hegel's  works  again  and  again,  but  1  cannot 
say  that  I  am  acquainted  with  nis  philosophy.  I  am  able  to  understand 
only  a  few  short  passages  here  and  tiiere  in  his  writings ;  and  these  I  greatly 
admire  for  the  depth  of  their  insight,  the  breadth  of  their  wisdom,  and  the 
loftiness  of  their  tone.  More  than  tiiis  1  cannot  say.  If  others  understand 
him  better,  and  to  a  larger  extent,  they  have  the  advantage  of  me,  and  I 
confess  that  1  envy  them  the  privilege.  But,  for  myself,  1  must  declare 
that  1  have  not  found  one  word  or  one  thought  in  Hegel  which  was  available 
for  my  system,  even  if  I  had  been  disposed  to  use  it.  There  is  a  joke  cur- 
rent about  Hegel,  that,  towards  the  dose  of  hb  career,  he  remarked  that 
there  was  only  one  man  in  Germany  who  understood  him,  and  that  he  mis- 
understood him.  And  yet  this  is  the  philosopher  on  whom  croakers  and 
canters  would  affiliate  my  doctrihea,  which,  whatever  other  faults  they  may 
have,  do  not  err,  certainly,  on  the  side  of  obscurity.  If  Hegel  follows  (as  I 
do^  the  demonstrative  method,  I  own  I  cannot  see  it,  and  would  feel  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  would  point  this  out,  and  make  it  clear.  In  other 
respects,  my  method  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his  :  he  begins  with  the 
consideration  of  Being ;  my  whole  design  compels  me  to  begin  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Knowing.  But  anything  to  serve  a  purpose !  Any  expedient, 
however  vile,  is  legitimate  when  employed  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  fana- 
ticism. The  only  circumstance  which  gives  any  colour  to  this  mean  device 
is,  that,  when  1  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Hegel,  1  have  done  so  without 
indignation  and  abhorrence.  But  a  man  who  ha&  looked  even  a  very  short 
way  under  the  surface  of  human  life,  and  seen  something  of  the  practical 
world,  contemplates  very  calmlv  all  speculative  aberrations,  and  can  speak 
even  of  Hegel  with  composure. 

After  proving  that  he  is  no  Hegelian,  the  professor, — for  our  distant 
readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  a  professor,  afler  all — and  that 
something  like  philosophy  will  continue  to  be  taught  as  long  as  he  lives 
and  lectures,  and  long  may  he  do  so  ! — goes  on  to  defend  himself 
from  the  constructive  charge  of  atheism,  for  to  that  species  of  delinquency 
(obsolete  too  we  had  thought)  the  way  of  imputing  his  crime  amounts. 

'*  It  is  quite  true  that  I  resolve  Absolute  Existence  into  a  relation — a  re- 
lation of  two  contradictories ;  that  is,  of  two  constituents,  neither  of  which 
is  conceivable  out  of  relation  to  the  other.  In  other  words,  mind,  together 
with  something  (whatever  it  may  be,  for  this  I  never  undertake  to  settle) 
which  is  not  mind,  so  strictly  as  mind  itself  is  mind — ^this,  with  me,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  alone  Alisolute  Existence.  This  is  what  absolutely  and 
truly  exists.  It  is  always  a  concrete  and  not  an  abstract.  Mr  Cairns  is 
quite  right  here.  But  there  is  a  slight  suppresm  vert  in  the  statement, 
where  he  says  that  mv  system  ^  leaves  everything  in  the  realm  of  Being  bc- 
vond  the  relation  of  ^owledge,  a  contradiction.  He  ought  to  have  said, 
beyond  the  relation  of  divine  or  infinite  knowlrdge,  for  it  is  only  of  thingn 
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out  of  relation  to  infinite  knowledge  that  I  predicate  contradictioa,  and  these 
cannot  properly  be  called  things^  but  only  surds  or  nonsensicals.  But  it 
suited  Mr  (Jaims  better  to  leave  out  tho  word  divine  or  infinite,  and  thereby 
to  insinuate  that  I  regarded  things  which  lay  beyond  the  relation  of  human, 
or  mere  finite,  knowledge  as  contradictory — thus  burthening  me  with  an 
absurdity,  and  his  scholars  in  the  Town  Council  with  a  foiged  promissory 
note,  which  I  fear  tliey  too  readily  indorsed  as  genuine. 

'^  I  shall  just  add,  tliat  another  misrepresentation  presents  itself  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  article,  in  the  ridiculous  grounds  which  Mr  Cairns  assigns  for  my 
conclusion  as  to  Absolute  Existence.  He  says  that  my  system  has  *•  only 
proved  that  the  relation  of  knowledge  exists  wherever  knowledge  exists, 
and  that  the  opposite  involves  a  contradiction.*  In  other  words,  I  have 
only  proved  that  wherever  there  b  knowledge  there  is  knowledge  !  Where, 
I  ask,  have  I  proved  this  ?  In  tills  case,  as  in  others,  Mr  Cairns'  char- 
acter for  veracity  must  depend  on  his  ability  to  produce  the  passage ;  and 
that  he  certainly  cannot  do.  These  are  hazardous  experiments  for  a  Chris- 
tian minister  to  make. 

^  The  sixth  and  last  result  given  out  as  the  crowning  horror  of  the  new 
"  )sophy  is  this : — 

VI.  That,  by  an  invalid  demonstration,  it  reaches  an  inadequate  Deity, 
and,  by  denying  any  other  process  of  proof,  or  basis  of  belief,  divorces 
Metapnysics  and  Natural  1  heology.* 

*'  We  must  turn  to  the  body  of  Mr  Cairns'  pamphlet,  to  discover  and  ex- 
amine the  evidence  by  which  this  result  is  endeavoured  to  be  borne  out. 

"  Firsts  To  show  the  invalidity  of  my  argument  for  a  Deity,  Mr  Cairns 
asks  (I  should  first  mention  that  my  argument  proceeds  on  tho  proof  given 
in  Prop.  HI.  Ontology,  that  nonsense  and  contradiction  do  not  nil  tlie  uni- 
verse)— he  asks,  ^  By  what  necessity  may  not  sheer  nonsense  and  contra- 
diction fill  the  universe,  since,  according  to  Professor  Ferrier,  they  may  fill 
80  much  of  it — the  lower  animals,  according  to  him,  being^  probably,  mere 
incarnate  absurdities,  gazing  on  unredeemed  contradiction  V  He  here  asks, 
*  By  what  necessity  may  not  sheer  nonsense  fill  the  universe  ?'  1  answer.  By 
the  necessity  of  thinking — that  is  the  necessity  by  which  nonsense  cannot 
fill  the  universe.  Sheer  nonsense  and  absurdity  cannot  be  either  known  or 
conceived,  by  any  intelligence,  to  fill  the  universe,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
fill  it.  1  am  as  much  entitled  to  argue  from  knowledge  to  existence  as  an^ 
other  philosopher  is.  Besides,  have  I  not  assumed  Real  Existence ;  and  is 
not  real  existence  different  from  the  nonsensical  and  contradictory*  As  for 
my  assertion  about  the  lower  animals,  1  do  not  dogmatise  on  that  point  I 
merely  maintain  that  they  are  what  1  have  described^  i/ihey  are  totally  de- 
stitute of  intelligence.  1  do  not  affirm  that  they  are  so ;  but  if  they  are,  as 
Plato  hints,  mere  wooden  horses,  with  senses  stuck  into  them— in  that  case 
I  maintain,  not  that  they  are  nonsense  to  us,  but  that  they,  and  all  aroimd 
them,  are  nonsense^to  themselves. 

'^  Mr  Cairns  proceeds,  in  his  attempt,  to  show  the  invalidity  of  my  theistic 
aigument.  He  says,  ^  Why,  since  fimte  intelli^nce  begins  in  time  to  redeem 
the  universe  from  contracuction,  may  not  this  be  the  whole  rescne  V  I 
answer,  simply  because  we  are  prevented,  by  a  necessity  of  Uiinking,  from 
conceiving  it  to  be  the  whole  rescue.  We  cannot  suppose  a  time  when  time 
itself,  and  every  thing  else,  was  in  a  condition  of  absolute  nonaense,  and 
therefore  we  miist  suppose  somethine  more  than  finite  intelliffence  to  rescue 
the  universe  from  contradiction ;  and  this  is,  and  can  be,  noUiing  else  than 
an  infinite  and  all-ruling  mind. 

^' Aeain,  he  asks,  'Or  is  it  demonstrated  that  other  finite  inteUiffenoes  be- 
sides the  human  may  not  exist  in  eternal  succession,  and  render  Una  higher 
Being  superflnons  T  I  answer^  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable  that  an  eternal 
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succession  of  finite  intelligences  cannot  necessarily  exist,  because  there  can  be 
no  necessity  in  an  eternal  series  when  there  is  no  necessity  in  any  of  its 
parts ;  and,  from  the  very  conception  of  finite  intelligence,  no  one  finite  in- 
tellif^ence  exists  necessarily.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  is  both  demonstrable 
and  demonstrated,  that  an  eternal  succession  of  finite  intelligences  cannot 
necessarily  exist,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  demonstrated  that  intelligence 
must  necessarily  exist — this  Higher  Being,  this  necessary  and  infinite  in- 
telligence is  not  *  rendered  superfluous/ 

^'  He  asks  finally,  by  way  of  clenching  the  invalidity  of  my  argument, 
^  or  is  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  a  demonstrative  principle,  making 
the  opposite  a  contradiction,  as,  according  to  Professor  Ferrier,  all  demon- 
stration ouffht  to  do  r  I  answer,  yes — the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  is  a 
demonstrative  principle,  making  the  opposite  a  contradiction.  There  is  one 
necessary  and  infinite  intelligence,  because  one  such  b  a  necessity  of  think- 
ing ;  but  there  is  not  more  than  one,  because  a  contradiction  is  involved  in 
the  supposition  that  there  should  be  two  or  more  necessary  and  infinite  in- 
telligences when  one  such  is  all  that  the  necessary  laws  of  reason  constrain 
us  to  admit." 

This  is,  no  doubt,  very  triumphant,  and  very  satisfactory  to  all  but 
the  parties  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns.  Of  these  parties,  the 
injured  one,  we  trust  has  received  all  the  comfort  of  which  his  rejection 
admits,  by  thus  venting  an  honest  indignation,  though,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  it  belongs  to  the  order  of  melancholy  pleasures.  As  for 
the  other  parties  we  greatly  doubt  whether  they  will  be  a  whit  the 
wiser,  or  a  whit  the  better,  for  all  the  lectures  in  philosophy,  or  all  the 
rebukes  from  public  feeling  that  they  have  received  or  can  receive. 
There  is  no  apparent  correction  for  this  cabal  of  folly  and  injustice  that 
we  can  devise,  except  one  that  we  need  not  name.  We  are  far  from 
applying  our  strictures  to  this  civic  body,  except  in  so  far  as  its  majorities 
are  concerned.  But,  in  this  case,  majoritt/  is  another  name  for  patron, 
and  an  ass  of  a  majority,  is  as  useless  or  inefficient  as  an  ass  of  a  patron. 
There  is,  at  least,  one  learned  member  of  the  body,  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  been  expected  than  a  voiceless  non  liquet,  and,  we 
deny  not,  that  there  might  be  others  who  were  swayed  by  faction  and 
prejudice  rather  than  by  ignorance,  or  illiterate  vulgarity,  (if  they  will 
accept  such  a  complaint)  in  doing  a  gross  wrong.  Wc  have  seemed  to 
assume,  it  will  perhaps  be  said  untruly,  that  the  sole  ground  of  rejecting 
Mr  Ferrier,  was  an  impression  hostile  to  his  principles.  But  on  what 
conceivkble  other  ground,  could  he  have  been  set  aside,  in  favour  of  Mr 
Fraser,  by  judges  at  all  qualified  to  appreciate  capacity  and  philosophical 
genius  ?  Ferrier  has  done  much  to  prove  his  philosophizing  skill  and 
application.  Fraser,  nothing,  either  as  teacher  or  author.  We  say 
nothing.  In  the  former  character  he  has  educated  no  one  logician  that 
has  ever  evinced  particular  cause  for  gratitude  to  him,  at  least  or  beyond 
his  own  private  studies  for  inproficiency  in  the  art  of  thinking.  And 
as  an  author,  or  rather  writer  (for  there  is  much  difference  between  a 
reviewer's  or  occasional  essayist's  vocation,  and  that  of  the  architect  of 
a  system  of  philosophy,  and  its  masterly  exhibition  in  the  finished 
edifice,)  there  is  surely  no  more  comparison,  than  there  is  in  sad  reality, 
between  a  master  like  the  one,  and  a  somewhat  hopeful  class  medallist, 
which  seems  nearly  to  exhaust  the  legitimate  pretenBions  of  the  other. 
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MRS  STOWE'S  "  DRED."i 

During  the  /uror  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  '^  Uncle  Toin'« 
Cabin,"  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  people  say  they  hoped  Mrs 
Stowe  would  never  write  any  thing  more,  as  she  seemed  so  completely 
inspired  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  specific  purpose  in  the  writing  of  it,  that 
she  would  most  likely  only  disappoint  the  expectation  she  had  raised, 
and  damage  the  reputation  she  had  won  by  any  future  literary  attempts 
she  might  make.  The  appearance  of  "  Sunny  Memories"  seemed  to 
justify  this  opinion — they  were  dull,  prosy,  uninteresting.  "  ^9^^" 
rather  than  Sunny  Memories  would  have  been  their  more  appropriate 
title, — they  fell  very  flat,  and  there  can  be  no  question  did  nothing  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  their  author.  The  work  she  now  gives  to  the 
world,  however,  will  much  more  than  regain  for  her  the  gixjund  she  had 
lost,  and  prove  that  though  an  American  citizen,  moving  not  even  in 
the  highest  spheres  of  a  republican  society,  is  very  ill  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate or  judge  of  the  polished  circles  of  aristocratic  England ;  and  the 
native  of  a  country  whose  Art  has  yet  to  be  born,  is  totally  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  significance  of  the  triumphs  it  has  achieved  in  old 
civilization,  she  has  still  lost  none  of  the  mighty  power  by  which  she 
electrified  society  in  all  its  thousand  ramifications  throughout  the  whole 
world,  while  adhering  strictly  to  those  scenes  and  subjects  with  winch 
she  has  cultivated  a  life  long  familiarity.  "  Dred"  is  a  wonderful  produc 
tion  ;  a  work  which  not  only  no  other  hand  but  its  author's  could  have 
produced,  but  which  so  entirely  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  originality, 
that  we  believe  Thackeray  himself  would  fail  in  approaching  to  any  thing 
like  a  tolerable  imitation  of  it.  By  the  time  we  had  got  about  half  through 
the  volume,  we  were  inclined  to  consider  it  an  effort  of  far  higher  artistic 
excellence  than  its  famous  predecessor  "  Uncle  Tom,"  an  opinion,  how- 
ever, which  we  relinquished  on  closing  the  book.  "  Uncle  Tom"  is  a 
regular  story,  introducing  the  reader  from  the  first  to  various  highly 
interesting  characters,  whose  fortunes  it  pursues  through  an  infinite 
variety  of  incidents,  until  in  one  way  or  another  it  settles  them  all  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  or  feared  for  them,  and 
so  throughout  its  whole  course  follows  the  usual  conditions  of  an  ordinary 
novel.  In  Dred,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  the  very  slenderest 
thread  of  a  story,  barely  sufficient  to  give  some  kind  of  coherence  to  the 
powerful  and  brilliant  sketches  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  pre- 
sent to  her  readers,  and  in  this  way  Uncle  Tom,  of  course,  has  the 
superiority  as  a  whole,  though  we  must  express  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
there  are  many  passages  in  the  present  work,  both  of  dramatic  efiect 
and  poetical  beauty,  which  far  surpass  any  thing  to  be  fomid  in  the 
other,  and  which,  we  think,  will  astonish  those  critics  who,  in  reference 
to  Sunny  Memories,  pronounced  Mrs  Stowe  utterly  devoid  of  any  seme 
of  the  beautiful  either  in  Nature  or  in  Art. 

^  Dred :  a  Tale.    By  Mrs  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    London :  Sampeoa  Low, 
Sod,  &  Co.     Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
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Before  proceeding  to  prove  our  assertions  by  quotations  from  the  work 
itself,  it  will  be  well  to  let  our  readers  understand  the  object  the  writer 
professes  to  have  in  view  by  its  publication,  and  that  we  shall  allow  her 
to  do  for  herself  by  extracting  that  portion  of  the  Preface  in  which  she 
explains  her  reasons  for  offering  her  present  undertaking  to  public  atten- 
tion.     She  tells  us  : — 

"  The  Author's  object  in  this  book  is  to  show  the  general  effect  of  slavery 
on  society — the  various  social  disadvantages  which  it  brings  even  on  its  most 
fevoured  advocates— the  thriftlessness  and  misery  and  backward  tendency 
of  all  the  economical  arrangements  of  slave  states— the  retrograding  of  good 
families  into  poverty — the  deterioration  of  land — the  worse  demobilization 
of  all  classes  from  the  aristocratic  tyrannical  planter  to  the  oppressed  and 
poor  white — which  b  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  slave  labour. 

*^  It  is  also  an  object  to  display  the  corruption  of  Christianity  which  arises 
from  the  same  source ;  a  corruption  which  has  gradually  lowered  the  standard 
of  the  Church,  North  and  South,  and  been  productive  of  more  infidelity 
than  the  works  of  all  the  Encyclopaedists  put  together.'* 

Such  being  the  single  aim  of  the  author  in  the  publication  of  this  work, 
as  explicitly  stated  by  her  in  its  preface, — the  question  for  the  critic  to 
determine  is  not  whether  she  has  presented  to  the  public  a  tale  of  thril- 
ling interest,  or  a  work  of  philosophical  research  and  logical  deduction 
upon  the  great  question  of  the  inherent  rights  of  man  simply  as  man ;  but 
whether  and  how  she  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  she  had  in  view  in  taking 
up  her  pen.  And  to  this  question  we  reply  with  all  the  emphasis  it  is 
in  our  power  to  give  to  words,  "  She  has  done  so  completely,  and  in  a 
manner  the  most  masterly."  From  beginning  to  end,  in  every  page, 
almost  in  every  line,  "  Dred"  powerfully  portrays  "  the  various  social 
disadvantages"  which  the  institution  of  slavery  inflicts  upon  every  phase 
of  human  life  which  lies  within  its  baneful  influence, — how  it  embarrasses 
commerce,  destroys  agriculture,  obstructs  and  renders  impossible  all  social 
progress,  saps  the  foundations  of  morality,  and  subverts  religion  itself, 
and,  laisser /aire,  is  its  immutable  decree,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  farther,"  the  inflexible  law  it  has  imposed  upon  all  human  endeavour. 
In  its  presence  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  immortal  soul,  longing  for 
the  inalienable  right  bestowed  upon  it  by  God,  languishes, — the  noblest 
efforts  of  the  philanthropist  become  powerless, — the  exhortations,  the 
warnings,  the  denunciations  of  the  minister  of  religion  null  I  and  as  it  is 
exactly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  this  paralyzing,  deadening  influence 
of  slavery  upon  all  and  every  thing  it  comes  in  contact  with,  that  Mrs 
Stowe  has  written  Dred,  it  is  very  little  wonder  that  it  should  be  what 
most  readers  will  probably  consider  it — a  very  unsatisfactory  book.  It 
18,  however,  only  by  most  readers  that  it  will  be  found  so.  To  the  philan- 
thropist, the  political  economist,  the  statesman,  it  will  be  found  full  of 
a  terrible  significance,  and  by  so  forcibly  exhibiting  to  them  the  absolute 
dead  lock  to  which  "  the  domestic  institution"  has  brought  everything 
in  the  Southren  States  of  America,  we  trust  that,  for  the  sake  of  both 
the  white  and  coloured  population,  who  are  equally  cursed  by  it,  it  will 
rouse  them  to  renewed  exertion  to  war  against  the  monster  evil  which 
at  this  moment  threatens  to  rend  the  Union  asunder,  and  deluge  its  soil 
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with  the  blood  of  its  citizens.  Mrs  Stowe  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  regeneration,  we  had  almost  said,  for  the  salvation 
of  the  slave  states,  is  "  pressure  from  without"  on  this  vital  question, 
and  we  think  she  has  thereby  laid  a  heavy  responsibility  on  every  rea- 
der of  her  work  to  do  their  part,  however  weak  or  feeble  that  may  be, 
in  helping  forward  the  great  work  of  emancipating  the  slave.  And  we 
are  happy  to  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  fears  Mrs  Stowe  has  expressed 
on  the  subject,  the  heart  of  this  great  nation  is  sound  on  this  matter ; — 
it  is  true  indeed  that  there  are  some  men  amongst  us,  who  have  so  stuf- 
fed their  ears  with  cotton,  as  to  render  them  impervious  to  the  groans  of 
the  tortured  bondman,  but  these  are  the  same  men  who,  from  the  same 
ignoble  motives,  advocated  the  cause  of  rapine  and  oppression  in  the  late 
war,  with  what  effect  the  world  has  seen, — and  Mrs  Stowe  may  rest  as- 
sured,  when  the  time  for  interference  arises,  it  will  not  be  the  interests  of 
the  Manchester  men,  but  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  justice  that  Eng- 
land will  espouse  in  America  as  in  Turkey,  although  we  devoutly  trust 
no  contingency  will  ever  arise  that  could  by  possibility  induce  her  by 
any  other  means  than  moral  suasion,  or  the  influence  of  the  "  almighty 
dollar,"  to  teach  Brother  Jonathan  the  error  of  his  ways.  We  are  happy 
to  perceive  that  he  seems  at  this  moment  fast  finding  them  out  for  him- 
self,— and  we  are  very  confident  there  beats  not  a  heart  in  Great  Britain, 
(with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  of  some  cotton  lords,  if  such  men 
have  hearts,)  whose  fervent  aspiration  is  not  that  the  cause  of  humanity 
may  triumph  in  the  coming  presidential  election. 

But  it  is  time  we  pennitted  "  Dred"  to  plead  his  own  cause,  which 
he  can  do  much  more  eloquently  than  we. 

The  book  opens  by  drawing  up  the  curtain  on  a  certain  Miss  Nina 
Gordon,  a  descendant  of  the  Scottish  ducnl  family  of  that  name,  (it  is 
odd  how  fond  the  republican  Americans  are  of  noble  parentage,)  who,  at 
the  moment  we  are  introduced  to  her,  is  in  the  perplexing  situation  of 
settling  accounts  with  her  house-steward,  that  individual  standing  to  her 
by  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  relation  of  a  brother — by  the  laws  of  man, 
her  property  and  chattel.  She  is,  however,  ignorant  of  the  natural 
claim  he  has  upon  her  sympathies,  and  with  regard  to  the  legal  right 
she  possesses  over  his  blood  and  bones,  being  a  giddy  pated,  kind  hearted 
little  thing,  she  does  not  exercise  it  by  putting  him  to  any  physical  tor- 
ture, though  being  eminently  thoughtless,  and  self-indulgent,  she  inflicts 
upon  him,  quite  unconsciously,  moral  anguish  of  the  cruelest  description. 
For — strange  anomaly  ! — Harry  loves  this  mistress-sister  of  his,  and 
rather  than  disappoint  her  extravagant  whims,  at  once  resolves  to  sacri- 
fice the  hardly  acquired  means  he  is  hoarding  up  for  the  purchase  of  bis 
freedom.  This  is  what  the  players  call  "  a  striking  situation"  at  once^ 
and  immediately  points  out  one  of  the  most  horrible  features  of  this 
dreadful  system — human  beings  holding  property  in  the  persons  of  their 
own  neaiest  relatives.  Besides  the  embarrassment  of  her  aflairs,  Nina 
has  other  difficulties  which  are  not  so  easily  settled,  for  she  has  oigaged 
herself  to  three  gentlemen  all  at  once,  and  the  puzzle  is,  how  deoentlj 
to  get  rid  of  two  of  them,  and  which  two  of  the  three  shall  be  ditmisMd, 
problems  she  called  upon  Harry  to  solve  for  her,  and  Harry  pradently 
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resolves  not  to  make  himself  the  victim  in  this  case,  but  to  recom- 
mend to  his  sister  the  man  who  would  be  likely  to  prove  the  best  master 
to  himself — a  hint  how  much  the  dearest  interests  of  life  may  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  selfishness  of  the  capricious  favouritism  of  the  careless  slave- 
holder^ who,  from  sheer  laziness,  often  yields  to  his  servant  a  dangerous 
influence  over  his  actions.  The  master  whom  Nina  thus  gave  Harry 
the  power  to  select  for  himself,  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  and  in  every 
respect  is  worthy  to  be  so.  The  character  of  Clayton  is  a  fine  concep- 
tion,— that  of  an  upright  consistent  man,  earnestly  acting  up  to  his  con- 
victions, and  giving  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  his  theories, 
carrying  them  out  to  the  happiest  results  in  the  details  of  his  own  daily  life. 
It  seems  somewhat  anomalous  at  first  sight  that  the  grave,  thoughtful, 
earnest  Clayton  should  attach  himself  to  such  a  butterfly  as  Nina  Gor- 
don ;  but  Clayton  is  a  philosopher  in  love  as  well  as  in  ethics,  and  seeing 
a  pure,  honest,  and  a  true  nature  beneath  all  the  exuberant  folly  and 
waywardness  of  Nina's  conduct,  he  patiently  waits  till  the  effervescence 
has  subsided,  and  drinks  at  last,  though  but  for  a  moment,  the  sweet 
cup  of  sincere  and  exalted  aflection.  We  are  sure  no  young  lady  can 
read  Clayton's  courtship  without  falling  in  love  with  him, — and  the 
kind,  gentle  manner  in  which  the  author  treats  the  seemingly  frivolous, 
selfish,  giddy  girl,  and  draws  her  out  through  her  affections  into  a  noble, 
self-sacrificing  woman,  is  not  the  least  charm  of  the  work.  We  must 
give  one  specimen  of  Clayton's  love  making,  as  a  hint  for  gentlemen  who 
have  lively  mistresses  : — 

^  *  Indeed !'  said  Clayton ;  '  I  should  be  charmed  to  have  you  repeat  it. 
Can't  you  give  us  a  synopsis  V 

•'  I  don't  know  what  synopsis  means ;  but  if  you  want  me  to  tell  you 
what  she  said,  I  shan't  do  it.  Well,  now,  do  you  know,  I  am  in  the  best 
roirits  in  the  world,  now  that  I've  got  this  thint^  off  mv  mind,  and  out  of 
that  desolate  house !  Did  you  ever  sec  such  a  direful  place  ?  VVhat  is  the 
reason,  when  we  get  down  soutli  here,  everything  seems  to  I)e  going  to  de- 
struction so  ?  I  noticed  it  all  the  way  down  thi-ough  Virginia.  It  seems  as  if 
everything  had  stopped  growing,  and  was  going  backwards.  Well,  now,  its 
so  different  at  the  north.  I  went  up,  one  vacation,  into  New  Hampshire. 
It's  a  dreadfully  poor  barren  country,  nothing  but  stony  hills  and  poor  soil; 
and  yet  the  people  there  seem  to  be  so  well  off.  They  live  in  such  nice, 
tight,  clean-looking  white  houses !  Everything  around  them  looks  so  care- 
ful and  comfortable ;  and  yet  their  land  is  not  half  so  eood  as  ours  down 
here.  Why,  actually,  some  of  these  places  seem  as  if  there  were  nothing 
but  rock.  And  then  they  have  winter  about  nine  months  in  the  year,  I  do 
believe,  fiut  these  Yankees  turn  everthing  to  account.  If  a  man's  field  is 
covered  with  rock,  hell  find  some  way  to  sell  it  and  make  money  out  of  it ; 
and  if  they  freeze  up  all  winter,  they  sell  the  ice,  and  make  money  out  of 
that.     They  just  live  by  selling  their  disadvantages !' 

^*  ^  And  we  grow  poor  bv  wasting  our  advantages,'  said  Clayton. 

^^ '  Do  you  Know,  said  Nina,  '  people  think  it  s  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  an 
abolitionist  ?  But,  for  my  part,  I've  a  great  inclination  to  be  one.  Per- 
haps because  I  have  a  contrary  turn,  and  alwaj^s  have  a  little  spite  against 
what  eveivbody  else  believes.  But  if  you  won't  tell  anybody,  lil  tell  you 
— I  don't  believe  in  slavery.' 

'  ^  Nor  1  either,'  said  Clayton. 

» « You  don't  ?    Well,  really,  I  thought  I  was  saying  sometliing  original. 

VOL.  XXII.  M 
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Now,  the  other  day,  Aunt  Nesbit's  minister  was  at  our  house,  and  they  eat 
crooning  together,  as  they  always  do ;  and  among  other  things,  they  «wd, 
"  What  a  blessed  institution  it  was  to  bring  these  poor  Africans  over  ncre  to 
get  them  Christianized !"  So,  by  way  of  saying  something  to  give  them  a 
start,  I  told  them  I  thought  they  came  nearer  to  make  heathens  of  us  than 
we  to  make  Christians  of  them.* 

*' '  That's  very  true,'  said  Clayton*  '  There's  no  doubt  that  the  kind  of 
society  which  is  built  up  in  this  way  constantly  tends  to  run  back  towards 
barbarism.  It  prevents  general  education  of  the  whites,  and  keeps  the 
poorer  classes  down  to  the  lowest  point,  while  it  enriches  a  few.' 

"*  Well,  what  do  we  have  it  forV  said  Nina.  '  Why  don't  we  blow  it 
up,  right  off?' 

**' That's  a  question  easier  asked  than  answered.  The  laws  against 
emancipation  are  veiy  stringent.  But  I  think  it  is  every  owner's  bnsiness 
to  contemplate  this  as  a  future  resort,  and  to  educate  his  servants  in  reference 
to  it.     That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do  on  my  plantation.' 

" '  Indeed,'  said  Nina,  looking  at  him  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  *  Well, 
now,  that  reminds  me  of  what  f  was  going  to  say  to  you.    Generally  speak- 
ing, my  conscience  don't  trouble  me  much  about  my  servants,  because  I 
think  they  are  doing  about  as  well  with  me  as  they  would  be  likely  to  do 
anywhere  else.    But,  now,  there's  Harry ;  he  is  well  educated,  and  1  know 
that  he  could  do  for  himself  anywhere  better  than  he  does  here.     I  have 
always  had  a  kind  of  sense  of  this,  but  I've  thought  of  it  more  lately,  and 
I'm  going  to  try  to  have  him  set  free  at  the  next  legislature;  and  I  shall 
want  you  to  help  me  about  all  the  what<do-you-calU'ems.' 
**  *  Of  course  1  shall  be  quite  at  your  service,'  said  Clayton. 
" '  There  used  to  be  some  people  when  I  was  up  at  the  north,  who  talked 
as  if  all  of  us  were  no  better  than  a  parcel  of  robbers  and  thieves ;  and  of 
course,  when  I  was  there,  I  was  strong  for  our  institutions,  and  would  not 
give  them  an  inch  of  ground.     It  set  me  to  thinking  though ;  and  the  resoU 
of  my  thinking  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to  hold  tnose  to  work  for  us  who 
clearly  can  do  oettcr.    Now,  there's  Aunt  Nesbit's  Milly,  there's  Harry  and 
Lisette.    Why,  it's  clear  enough  that  if  they  can  supi)ort  themselves  and 
us  too,  they  certainly  can  support  themselves  alone.     Lisette  has  paid  ei^ 
dollars  a  month  to  her  mistress,  and  supported  herself  besides.     I'm  sore  ifk 
we  that  are  the  helpless  ones.' 
*' '  Well,  do  you  think  your  Aunt  Nesbit  is  going  to  follow  your  ezamplef 
^^ '  No ;  catch  her  at  it !    Aunt  Nesbit  is  doubly  fortified  in  her  leUgioa. 
She  is  so  satisfied  with  something  or  other  about  ^^  Cui-scd  be  Canaan,"  that 
she'd  let  Milly  earn  ten  dollars  a  month  for  her  all  the  year  round,  an! 
never  trouble  her  head  about  taking  every  bit  of  it.    Some  folks,  yon  know, 
have  a  way  of  calling  everything  they  want  to  do  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence !  Now,  Aunt  Nesbit  is  one  of  'em.    She  always  calls  it  a  dispenaatioD 
that  the  negroes  were  brought  over  hei-e,  and  a  dispensation  that  we  aiethe 
mistresses.    Ah !  Milly  wul  not  get  free  while  Aunt  Neshit  ia  alive.    And 
do  you  know,  though  it  does  not  seem  very  generous  in  me,  yet  I'm  reaignoi 
to  it,  because  MiUy  is  such  a  good  soul,  and  such  a  comfort  to  me  ?    ^70* 
know,  she  seems  a  great  deal  more  like  a  mother  to  me  than  Aunt  Neant? 
Why,  I  really  think,  if  Milly  had  been  educated  as  we  are,  ahe  would  hait 
made  a  most  splendid  woman — been  a  perfect  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethio^ 
There's  a  vaat  deal  that  is  curious  and  mtereating  in  some  of  these  dd  im- 
cans.    I  alwaya  did  love  to  be  with  them,  some  of  them  are  ao  ahxewd  od 
original!"' 

Wasn't  Clayton  right  in  thinking  it  worth  while  to  mat  till  Ite 
fixith  went  off?  Nina'a  ia  a  charming  and  very  natural  character^  ani 
we  are  aorry  to  part  with  her,  aa  the  author  remoraeleaaly  eonapeb  us  to 
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do  about  the  middle  of  the  volume,  the  cholera  carrying  her  oflF,  equally 
to  our  regret  and  that  of  her  lover,  but  her  departure  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  poor  Harry  pass  into  the  possession  of  Mr  Tom  Gordon, 
Nina's  legitimate  brother,  the  Legree  of  the  book,  and  all  the  more 
hateful  that  he  occupies  a  position  in  which  we  naturally  expect  some 
refinement  of  manners,  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  Mr  Tom  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  relationship  subsisting  between  his  slave  and  himself, 
and  as  Harry  is  his  superior  in  all  physical  and  moral  qualities,  he  looks 
upon  him  with  the  evil  eye  of  envy,  and  hates  him  with  a  perfect 
hatred.  Under  the  influence  of  this  amiable  feeling,  he  seeks  every 
opportunity  to  insult  and  maltreat  him,  and  succeeds  in  stinging  him 
to  madness  by  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  to  him  of  his  wife.  It  is 
at  a  moment  when  Harry  is  smarting  under  the  taunting  insolence  and 
brutal  violence  of  this  monster  in  human  shape,  that  Dred  first  appears 
upon  the  stage,  and  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  highly  dramatic  than 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  introduced :— • 

^  This  last  taunt  flew  like  a  Parthian  arrow  backward,  and  struck  into 
th«  soul  of  the  bondman  with  even  a  keener  power  than  the  d^^rading  blow. 
The  sting  of  it  seemed  to  rankle  more  bitterly  as  he  rode  along,  till  at  last 
he  dropped  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  burst  into  a  transport  of  bitter 
cnrshig. 

^  ^  Aha !  aha !  it  has  come  nigh  thee^  has  it  ?  It  toucheth  thee^  and  thou 
fiiintest  !*  said  a  deep  voice  from  the  swampy  thicket  beside  him. 

"  Harry  stopped  nis  horse  and  his  imnrccations.  There  was  a  crackling 
in  the  swamp  and  a  movement  amono^  tlie  copse  of  briers ;  and  at  last  the 
speaker  emerged,  and  stood  before  Harry.  He  was  a  tall  black  man,  of 
magnificent  stature  and  proportions.  His  skin  was  intensely  black,  and 
polished  like  marble.  A  loose  shirt  of  red  flannel,  which  opened  very  wide 
at  the  breast,  gave  a  displav  of  a  neck  and  chest  of  herculean  strength. 
The  sleeves  of  the  shirt  roiled  up  nearly  to  the  shoulders,  showed  the  muscles 
of  a  gladiator.  The  head,  which  rose  with  an  imperial  air  from  the  broad 
shoulders,  was  large  and  massive,  and  developed  with  equal  force  both  in  the 
reflective  and  perceptive  department.  The  perceptive  organs  jutted  like 
dark  ridges  over  the  eyes,  wliile  that  part  of  the  head  which  phrenologists 
attribute  to  the  moraf  and  intellectual  sentiments  roee  like  an  ample  dome 
above  them.  The  lai^e  eyes  had  that  peculiar  and  solemn  eflect  of  unfift- 
ihomable  blackness  and  darkness  which  is  often  a  striking  characteristic  of 
the  African  eye.  But  there  burned  in  them,  like  tongues  of  flame  in  a 
black  pool  of  naphtha,  a  subtle  and  restless  fire,  that  betokened  habitual  ex- 
citement to  the  verge  of  insanity.  If  any  oigans  were  predominant  in  the 
head,  they  were  those  of  ideality,  wonder,  veneration  and  firmness ;  and  the 
whole  combination  was  such  as  might  have  formed  one  of  the  wild  old  warrior 
prophets  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  wore  a  fantastic  sort  of  turban,  apparently 
of  an  old  scarlet  shawl,  which  added  to  the  outlandish  effect  of  his  appear- 
ance. His  nether  garments,  of  coarse  negro-doth,  were  girded  rouna  the 
waist  by  a  strip  of  scarlet  flannel,  in  which  was  thrust  a  bowie-knife  and 
hatchet  Over  one  shoulder  he  carried  a  rifle,  and  a  shot-pouch  was  sus- 
pended to  his  belt  A  rude  game-bag  hung  upon  his  arm.  Wild  and  start- 
ung  as  the  apparition  might  have  been,  it  appeared  to  be  no  stranger  to 
Harry :  for,  aiter  the  first  movement  of  surprise,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  fia^miliar 
lecognition,  in  which  there  was  blended  somewhat  of  awe  and  respect— 

'^ '  O,  it  is  you  then,  Dred !  I  did  not  know  that  vou  were  hearing  me  I' 

**  *  Have  I  not  bevd  V  said  the  speaker,  raising  his  arm,  and  his  eyes 
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gleaming  with  wild  excitement.  *  How  long  wilt  thou  halt  between  two 
opinions  ?  Did  not  Moses  refuse  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  ? 
How  long  wilt  thou  cast  in  thy  lot  with  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  who  say 
unto  thee,  "  Bow  down  that  we  may  walk  over  thee  V  Shall  not  the  R«i 
Sea  be  divided  ?     Yea,  saith  the  Lord,  it  shall !' 

" '  Dred  !  I  know  what  you  mean  !'  said  Harry,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment. 

"'Yea,  thou  dost!*  said  the  figure.  'Yea,  thou  dost!  Hast  thou  not 
eaten  the  fet  and  drunk  the  sweet  with  the  oppressor,  and  hid  thine  eyes 
from  the  oppression  of  thy  people  ?  Have  not  our  wives  been  for  a  prey, 
and  thou  luwt  not  regarded  ?  Hath  not  our  cheek  been  given  to  the  smiter  f 
Have  we  not  been  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter  ?  But  thou  saidst, 
Lo  !  1  knew  it  not,  and  didst  hide  thine  eyes !  Therefore,  the  curse  of  Meroi 
is  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  bow  down  to  the  oppressor, 
and  his  rod  shall  be  upon  thee.     And  thy  wife  shall  be  for  a  prey  !' 

"'Don't  talk  in  that  way!  don't!'  said  Harry,  striking  out  his  hands 
with  a  frantic  gesture,  as  if  to  push  back  the  words.  '  You  are  nusing  the 
very  devil  in  me !' 

"  '  Look  here,  Harry,'  said  the  other,  dropping  from  the  high  tone  he  at 
first  used  to  that  of  common  conversation,  and  sp^edcing  in  bitter  irony,  'did 
your  master  strike  you  ?  It's  sweet  to  kiss  the  rod,  isn't  it  ?  Bend  your 
neck  and  ask  to  be  struck  again ! — won't  you  ?  Be  meek  and  lowly ;  that's 
the  religion  for  you !  You  are  a  «/ave,  and  you  wear  broadcloth,  and  sleep 
soft.  By  and  by  he  will  give  you  a  fip  to  buy  salve  for  those  cuts !  Dont 
fret  about  your  wife  I  Women  always  like  the  master  better  than  the 
slave  I  Why  shouldn't  they  ?  When  a  man  licks  his  masters  foot,  his 
wife  scorns  him, — serves  him  right.  Take  it  meekly,  my  boy  !  "  Ser- 
vants, obey  your  masters."  Take  your  master  s  old  coats — take  your  wife 
when  he's  done  with  her — and  bless  God  that  brought  you  under  the  light 
of  the  gospel !  Go !  you  are  a  slave  !  But,  as  for  me,'  he  said,  drawing 
up  his  head,  and  throwing  hack  his  shoulders  with  a  deep  inspiration,  '/am 
a  free  man !  Free  by  this,'  holding  out  his  rifle.  '  Free  by  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  that  numbereth  the  stars,  and  calleth  them  forth  by  their  names.  Go 
home — that's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  I  You  sleep  in  a  curtained  bed — I 
sleep  on  the  ground,  in  the  swamps  I  You  eat  the  fat  of  the  land — I  have 
what  the  ravens  bring  me  I  But  no  man  whips  me ; — no  man  touches  my 
wife ;  no  man  says  to  me,  "  Why  do  ye  so  V*  Go !  You  are  a  slave ! — I  am 
free !"  And,  with  one  athletic  bound,  he  sprang  into  the  thicket,  and  wm 
gone.' " 

This  extract  at  once  explains  who  and  what  Dred  is, — a  fugitive  slave 
living  in  the  wild  fireedom  of  nature's  solitudes,  deeply  conscious  of  tht 
degradation  of  his  race,  and  striving  whenever  opportunity  ofTers  to  itir 
them  to  exertion  and  rouse  them  to  revenge  the  long  catalogue  of  their 
unheard  of  wrongs.  He  is  a  sort  of  African  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and 
indeed  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  him  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to 
fancy  the  author  must  have  had  Sir  Walter  Scott's  delineation  of  thit 
worthy  in  her  mind  when  she  portrayed  Dred,  although  the  modifies- 
tions  induced  by  climate  and  circumstances  render  the  cbaracten  sufr 
ciently  distinct  to  shield  Mrs  Stowe  from  all  imputation  of  plagiaiunk 
Some  of  the  finest  passages  we  have  of  Mrs  Stowe's  writing,  occur  in  ber 
descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  tropical  scenery  amid  which  this  ttnogi 
creation  of  her  fertile  brain  is  placed,  and  the  subtle  oonceptioD  ite 
manifests  of  the  influence  it  was  likely  to  exercise  on  such  a  iiatur»»— M 
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vre  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  them  as  we  cannot  affuid 
space  for  any  thing  that  does  not  bear  upon  the  main  question  treated  of 
in  the  work. 

The  newest  feature  presented  to  the  English  reader  in  Dred,  is  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  poor  white  population  in  the  slave  states,  a 
state  of  matters  of  which  we  had  previously  very  little  idea  in  this 
coimtry.  Possessing  no  holdings  of  their  own,  they  squat  themselves 
down  upon  any  out  of  the  way  comer  of  some  easy  proprietor's  estate, 
and  lead  lives  which  poverty  renders  equally  wretched  and  criminal ; 
many  of  them  are  thieves,  most  of  them  drunkards,  all  of  them  cheats, — 
and  despised  alike  by  master  and  slave,  they  are  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  part  with  either  side  should  any  collision  ever  take  place  between 
them.  To  the  landholders  they  are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  population,  as  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  that  their 
miseries  may  some  day  drive  them  to  conspire  with  the  blacks  against 
them,  and  woe  to  America  should  it  ever  happen  that  the  intelligent 
Anglo-Saxon  head  should  lead  the  vengeful  African  hand  to*such  an 
enterprise.  The  history  of  the  unhappy  family  of  Cripps,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  wretchedness 
which  prevails  amongst  the  class  we  speak  of,  will  sufficiently  attest 
the  extremities  to  which  they  are  not  unfrequently  driven, — one  di-op 
more  in  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  what  may  be  the  result. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  character  in  the  work,  is  that  of  Uncle 
Tiff,  which  many  persons  may  think  overdrawn,  but  the  key  to  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  has  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  such  fidelity,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  sincere  though  simple  piety  is  by  no  means  uncommon  amongst 
the  African  race,  and  from  what  we  know  from  other  sources  than  Mrs 
Stowe,  convinces  us,  that  Millys,  Tiffs,  and  Harrys,  are  not  unfrequently 
to  be  met  with  amongst  them.  We  think,  however,  Mrs  Stowe  has 
committed  an  error,  and  with  reference  to  the  particular  purpose  she 
had  in  view  in  writing  this  work,  made  an  omission  in  too  exclusively 
confining  herself  to  the  pourtrayal  of  the  bright  side  of  the  African 
character  in  it.  To  exhibit  all  Uie  evils  which  slavery  brings  upon  the 
slave  holders,  she  ought  to  have  exhibited  some  of  the  discomfoils  and 
disasters  they  are  subjected  to  firom  the  vice  and  inunorality,  which  the 
ignorance  they  keep  them  in  induces  amongst  their  servants ;  without 
this  the  picture  is  incomplete,  though  enough  remains  to  prove  that  the 
oppressed  are  not  the  only  class  upon  whom  the  curse  of  slavery  weighs 
heavily, 

Ab  there  is  literally  no  story  with  a  plot  and  a  denouement  in  this 
work,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  kind  of  analysis  of  it,  and  to  convey  to 
our  readers  any  sort  of  idea  of  its  graphic  power  and  wonderful  strength 
of  argument,— we  can  only  give  an  extract  or  two  culled  at  random.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  we  quote  at 
length  the  whole  of  the  following  passage : — 

*^  At  last,  one  day,  Clayton  was  informed  that  three  or  four  gentlemen  of 
hi8  acquaintance  weiw  waiting  to  see  him  in  the  parlour  below.  On  de- 
aoendine,  he  was  received  first  by  his  nearest  neignbour.  Judge  Oliver,  a 
fine-looking  elderly  gentleman,  of  influential  fiunil    and  connexion. 
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^'  He  was  attended  by  Mr  Bradshaw,  whom  we  have  already  introdaoed 
to  our  readers,  and  by  a  Mr  Knapp,  a  very  wealthy  planter,  a  man  of  gvoil 
energy  and  ability,  who  had  for  some  years  figured  as  the  repreeentative  «f 
his  native  state  in  Congress. 

'^  It  was  evident,  by  the  embarrassed  air  of  the  party ^  that  they  had  come 
on  business  of  no  pleasing  character. 

^^  It  is  not  easy  for  persons,  however  much  excited  they  may  be,  to  enter 
upon  offensive  communications  to  persons  who  receive  them  with  calm  and 
gentlemanly  civility ;  Hierefore,  after  being  seated,  and  having  diseossed  tha 
ordinary  topics  of  the  weather  and  the  crops,  the  party  looked  one  upon 
another  in  a  little  uncertainty  which  should  begin  tne  real  business  of  the 
interview. 

** '  Mr  Clayton,'  at  length  said  Judge  Oliver,  *  we  are  really  sony  to  be 
obliged  to  make  disagreeable  communications  to  you :  we  have  all  of  ■• 
had  the  sincerest  respect  for  your  family  and  for  yourself.  1  have  known 
and  tionoured  your  mther  many  years,  Mr  Clayton ;  and^  for  my  own  pail^ 
I  must  say,  I  anticipated  much  pleasure  from  your  residence  in  oar  ncig^ 
bourhood.  I  am  really  concerned  to  be  obliged  to  say  anything  nnpleaaant^ 
but  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  telling  you  that  the  course  you  have  been 
pursuing,  with  regard  to  your  servants,  being  contiary  to  the  law  azkl  nsages 
of  our  social  institutions,  can  no  longer  be  permitted  among  us.  You  are 
aware  that  the  teaching  of  slaves  to  read  ana  write  is  forbidden  by  the  law, 
under  severe  penalties.  We  have  always  been  liberal  in  the  interpretatioii 
of  this  law ;  exceptional  violations,  conducted  with  privacy  and  disaetioo, 
in  tlie  case  of  favoured  servants,  whose  general  good  conduct  seems  to  merit 
such  confidence,  have  from  time  to  time  existed  and  passed  among  us  withoat 
notice  or  opposition ;  but  the  instituting  of  a  regukur  system  of  instmctioii, 
to  the  extent  and  degree  which  exbts  upon  your  plantation,  is  a  thing  so 
directly  in  the  face  of  the  law,  that  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  it,  and  we 
have  determined,  unless  this  course  is  dropped,  to  take  measures  to  put  the 
law  into  execution/ 

^' '  I  had  paid  my  adopted  state  the  compliment.'  said  Clayton,  ^  to  suppose 
such  laws  to  be  a  mere  relic  of  barbarous  ages,  wnich  the  practical  Christia- 
nity of  our  times  would  treat  as  a  dead  letter.  1  began  my  arrangementi 
in  all  good  faith,  not  dreaming  that  there  could  be  found  those  who  would 
oppose  a  cause  so  evidently  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age.* 

^'  *  You  are  entirely  mistaken,  sir,'  said  Mr  Knapp,  in  a  tone  of  gnat 
decision,  ^  if  you  suppose  these  laws  are  or  ever  can  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  us,  or  can  be  suffered  to  become  a  dead  letter.  Sir,  they  are  founded  on 
the  very  nature  of  our  institution ;  they  are  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  our  property  and  the  safety  of  our  fiunilles :  once  educate  Uie  neffro  po- 
pulation, and  the  whole  system  of  our  domestic  institution  is  at  an  end.  Oor 
negroes  have  acquired  already,  by  living  among  us,  a  degree  of  sagacity  and 
intelligence  which  makes  it  difficult  to  hold  an  even  rein  over  them,  and 
once  open  the  flood-gates  of  education  and  there  is  no  saying  where  they 
and  we  mi&;ht  be  carried.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  approve  of  these  exceptioul 
instances  Judge  Oliver  mentioned,  uenerally  speaking,  those  negroea  whoae 
intelligence  and  good  conduct  would  make  them  the  natural  rectpients  sf 
such  favours^  are  precisely  those  who  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  them ;  il 
mins  them.  Why  iust  look  at  the  history  of  the  insurrection  that  cams 
nearly  cutting  off  the  whole  city  of  Charleston.  What  sort  of  men  wo^ 
those  who  fi;ot  it  up  ?  They  were  just  your  ihoughtfid,  weU-eondadad 
men— just  the  kind  of  men  that  people  are  teaching  to  roMl,  beoMue  tkaf 
think  they  are  so  good  it  can  do  no  harm.  Sir,  my  fether  waa  one  of  the 
magistrates  on  the  trial  of  those  men,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  often  theiv 
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was  not  one  man  of  bad  chanicter  among  them.  They  had  all  been  remark- 
able for  their  good  character.  Why,  there  was  that  Denmark  Vesey,  who 
was  the  head  of  i^— for  twenty  years  he  served  his  master  and  was  the  most 
faithfiil  creature  that  ever  breathed,  and  after  he  got  his  liberty  every  body 
respected  him  and  liked  him.  Wliy,  at  first,  my  fiither  said  the  magistrates 
could  not  be  brou&;ht  to  arrest  him,  they  were  so  sure  that  he  could  not 
have  been  engaged  in  such  an  afiair.  Now  all  die  leaders  in  that  afiair  could 
read  and  write,  they  kept  their  lists  of  names,  and  nobody  knows  or  ever 
will  know  how  many  were  down  on  them,  for  those  fellows  were  deep  as 
the  grave,  and  you  could*nt  get  a  word  out  of  them.  Sir,  they  died  and 
made  no  sic^i ;  but  all  this  is  a  warning  to  us.' 

" '  And  do  you  think/  said  Clayton, '  that  if  men  of  that  degree  of  encigy 
and  intelligence  are  refused  instruction,  they  will  not  find  means  to  get 
knowledge  for  themselves  i  and  if  they  do  get  it  themselves  in  spite  of  your 
precautions,  they  will  certainlif  use  it  against  you.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen, 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  certain  degree  of  culture  must  come  ftom  tneir  inter- 
course with  us,  and  minds  of  a  certain  class  wiU  be  stimulated  to  desire  more ; 
and  all  the  barriers  we  put  up  will  only  serve  to  inflame  curiosity,  and  will 
make  them  feel  a  perfect  liberty  to  use  the  knowledge  they  conquer  from 
us  against  us.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  sure  defence  against  insurrection  is 
systematic  edacation,  by  which  we  shall  acquire  that  influence  over  their 
minds  which  our  suncrior  intelligence  will  enable  us  to  hold.  Then^  as 
fiast  as  they  become  fitted  to  emoy  rights,  we  must  grant  them.' 

^*  ^  Not  toe,  indeed  V  said  Mr  Knapp,  striking  his  cane  upon  the  floor.  '  We 
are  not  going  to  lay  down  our  power  in  that  way.  We  will  not  allow  any 
such  beginning.  We  must  hola  them  down  firmly  and  consistently.  For 
my  part,  I  dislike  even  the  system  of  oral  religious  instruction — it  starts 
their  minds  and  leads  them  to  want  something  more ;  its  indiscreet,  and  I 
always  said  so.  As  for  teaching  them  out  of  the  Bible,  why,  the  Bible  ia 
the  most  exciting  book  that  ever  was  put  together;  it  always  starts  up  the 
mind^  and  it's  unsafe.' 

^'  ^  Don't  you  sec,'  said  Clayton,  '  what  an  admission  you  are  making  ? 
What  sort  of  a  system  must  this  be  that  requires  such  a  course  to  sustain  it?' 

^  ^  1  can't  help  that,'  said  Mr  Knapp.  ^  There  are  millions  and  millions 
invested  in  it,  and  we  can't  afford  to  risk  such  an  amount  of  property  for 
mere  abstract  speculation.  The  system  is  as  good  as  forty  other  systems 
that  liave  prevailed,  and  will  prevail.  We  can't  take  the  firamework  of 
society  to  pieces ;  we  must  proceed  with  things  as  they  are.  And  now,  Mr 
Clayton,  another  thing  1  have  to  say  to  you/  said  he,  looking  excited,  and 
getting  up  and  walking  the  floor.  ^  It  mis  been  discovered  tmtt  you  receive 
moendiary  documents  through  the  post-office,  and  this  cannot  be  permitted, 
sir.' 

^  The  colour  flushed  into  Claytons  fiice,  and  his  eye  kindled  as  he  braced 
himself  in  his  chair.  ^  By  what  riffht,  sir,'  said  he,  ^  does  any  one  pry  into 
what  I  receive  through  the  post-office  ?    Am  I  not  a  firee  man  ?' 

^^  ^  No,  sir,  you  are  not,'  said  Mr  Knapp ;  not  free  to  receive  that  which 
may  imperil  a  whole  neighbourhood;  you  are  not  free  to  store  barrels  of 
gunpowder  on  yonr  premises,  when  they  may  blow  up  ours.  Sir,  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  the  mail  under  supervision  in  this  state,  and  suspected  per- 
sons will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  communications  without  oversight. 
Don't  yon  remember,  sir,  that  the  general  post-office  was  broken  open  in 
Charleston,  and  all  the  abolition  documents  taken  out  of  the  mail-bags  and 
eonsumed,  and  a  seneral  meeting  of  all  the  most  respectable  citizens,  headed 
by  the  dersy  in  their  robes  of  office,  solemnly  confirmed  the  deed  ?' 

**•  *  I  thimE,  Mr  Knapp,'  said  Judge  Oliver,  interposing  in  a  milder  tone. 
'  that  your  ezcitc-ment  is  carrying  you  farther  than  you  are  aware.   I  should 
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rather  hope  that  Mr  CLiyton  would  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  our  de- 
mand, and  of  himself  forego  the  taking  of  these  incendiary  documents.' 

" '  I  take  no  incendiary  documents,'  said  Clayton,  warmly.  '  It  is  true  I 
take  an  anti-slavery  paper,  edited  at  Washington,  in  which  the  subject  is 
fairly  and  coollv  discussed.  1  hold  it  no  more  than  every  man's  duty  to 
see  both  sides  of  a  question.' 

" '  Well,  then,'  said  Mr  Knapp, '  you  see  now  the  disadvantage  of  having 
your  slaves  taught  to  read.  If  they  could  not  n'ad  your  papers,  it  would 
be  no  matter  what  you  took ;  but  to  have  them  get  to  reasoning  on  these 
subjects,  and  spread  their  reasonings  through  our  plantations,  why  therell 
be  the  devil  to  pay  at  once.' 

" '  You  must  be  sensible/  said  Judge  Oliver,  '  that  there  must  be  some  in- 
dividual rights  which  we  resign  for  the  public  good.  1  have  looked  over 
the  paper  you  speak  of,  and  1  acknowledge  it  seems  to  me  very  fair ;  but 
then,  in  our  peculiar  and  critical  position,  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  have 
such  reading  about  my  house,  ana  I  never  have  it.' 

"  '  In  that  case,'  said  Clavton,  '  1  wonder  you  don't  suppress  your  own 
newspapers ;  for  as  long  as  there  is  a  congressional  discussion,  or  a  fourth  of 
July  oration,  or  senatorial  speech  in  them,  so  long  they  are  full  of  incendiaiy 
excitement  to  slaves :  our  history  is  full  of  it — our  state  bills  of  rights  ars 
full  of  it — the  lives  of  our  fathers  are  ftdl  of  it ;  we  must  suppress  our  whole 
literature,  if  we  would  avoid  it.' 

"  'Now,  don't  you  sec,'  said  Mr  Knapp,  'you  have  stated  just  so  many 
reasons  why  slaves  must  not  learn  to  read  ?' 

"  *  To  be  sure  I  do,'  said  Clayton,  '  if  they  are  always  to  remain  slaves— 
if  we  are  never  to  have  any  views  of  emancipation  for  them.' 

" '  Well,  they  are  to  remain  slaves,'  said  Mr  Knapp,  speaking  with  ex- 
citement, 'their  condition  is  a  finality ;  we  will  not  allow  the  suhfect  to  be 
discussed,' 

" '  Then,  God  have  mercy  on  you !'  said  Clayton,  solemnly ;  *  for  it  is  my 
firm  belief,  that,  in  resisting  the  progress  of  human  freedom,  you  will  be 
found  fighting  against  God.' 

** '  "1  isn't  the  cause  of  human  freedom,'  said  Mr  Knapp,  hastily,  '  they 
are  not  human,  they  are  an  inferior  race,  made  expressly  for  subjection  and 
servitude ;  the  Bible  teaches  this  plainly.' 

" '  Why  don't  you  teach  them  to  read  it,  then  ?'  said  Clayton,  coolly. 

" '  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is,  Mr  Clayton,'  said  Mr  Knapp, 
walking  nervously  up  and  down  the  room,  '  you'll  find  this  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  trifled  with ;  we  come  as  your  friends  to  warn  you,  and  if  you  don't 
listen  to  our  warnings,  we  shall  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  what  may 
follow ;  you  ought  to  have  some  consideration  for  your  sister,  if  not  for 
yourself. 

'' '  1  confess,'  said  Clayton,  '  I  had  done  the  chivalry  of  South  Carolina 
the  honour  to  think  that  a  lady  could  have  nothing  to  fear.' 

"  '  It  is  so  generaUy,'  said  Judge  Oliver;  '  but  on  this  subject  there  if 
such  a  dreadful  excitability  in  the  public  mind  that  we  cannot  control  it. 
You  remember  when  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  was  sent  to  Charleston, 
he  came  with  his  daughter,  a  very  cultivated  and  elegant  young  lady ;  but 
the  mob  was  rising  and  we  could  not  control  it,  and  we  had  to  go  aind  beg 
them  to  leave  the  city.  I  for  one  wouldn't  have  been  at  all  answerable  to 
the  consequences  if  they  had  remained.* 

'^  *'  I  must  confess.  Judge  Oliver,*  said  Clayton,  *•  that  I  have  been  ear- 

Erised  this  morning  to  hear  South  Carolinians  palliating  such  events  in  you 
istory  as  the  breaking  open  of  the  post-ofiBce,  and  the  insult  to  the  scoator 
of  a  sister  state  who  came  in  the  most  peacablc  and  friendly  ^irit,  and  insolt 
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to  womanhood  ia  the  person  of  an  accomplished  lady — all  by  mob  violence. 
Is  this  hydra-headed  monster,  the  mob,  to  be  our  governor? 

" '  Oh,  it  is  only  upon  this  subject,'  said  all  three  of  the  gentlemen  at 
once ;  ^  this  subject  is  exceptional.* 

"'And  do  you  think,  said  Clayton, — 

'  You  can  set  the  land  on  fire, 
To  bum  just  80  high  and  no  higher  V 

You  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  find  that  you  cannot.  The  mob  that 
you  smile  on  and  encourage  when  it  does  work  that  suits  you,  will  one  day 
prove  itself  your  master  m  a  manner  that  you  will  not  like.* 

" '  Well,  now,  Mr  Clayton,'  said  Mr  Bradshaw,  *  you  see  this  is  a  very 
disagreeable  subject ;  but  the  fact  is  we  came  in  a  friendly  way  to  you.  We 
all  appreciate  personally  the  merits  of  your  character  and  the  excellence  of 
your  motives ;  but,  really,  sir,  there  is  an  excitement  rising,  there  is  a  state 
of  the  public  mind  which  is  getting  every  day  more  and  more  inflammable. 
I  talked  with  Miss  Anne  on  the  subject  some  months  ago,  and  expressed 
my  feelings  very  fully,  and  now  if  you  will  only  give  us  a  pledge  that  you 
will  pursue  a  different  course  we  shall  have  something  to  take  hold  of  to 
quiet  the  public  mind.  If  you  will  just  write  and  stop  your  paper  for  the 
present,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  your  plantation  system  is  to  be  stopped, 
the  thing  will  gradually  cool  itself  oft.' 

'' '  Gentlemen,'  said  Clayton,  'you  are  asking  a  very  serious  thing  from 
me— and  one  which  requires  reflection.  If  1  am  violating  the  direct  laws 
of  the  state,  and  these  laws  are  to  be  considered  as  still  in  vital  force,  there  is 
certainly  some  question  with  regard  to  my  course ;  but  still,  1  have  responsi- 
bilities for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  those  under  my  care 
which  are  equally  binding.     I  see  no  course  but  removal  from  the  state.' 

*'  *  Of  course  we  should  be  sorry,'  said  Judge  Oliver,  *  you  should  be 
obliged  to  do  that — still,  we  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  and  our  motives.' 

'' '  Necessity  is  the  tyrant's  plea,  I  believe,'  said  Clayton,  smiling. 

'' '  At  dX\  events  it  is  a  strong  one,*  said  Judge  Oliver,  smiling  also.  '  But 
I  am  glad  we  have  had  thb  conversation.  1  tliink  it  will  enable  me  to 
pacify  the  minds  of  some  of  our  hot-headed  young  neighbours,  and  prevent 
threatened  mischief.' 

''  After  a  little  general  conversation,  the  party  separated  on  apparently 
friendly  terms,  and  Clayton  went  to  seek  counsel  with  his  sister  and  Frank 
RuBsel.'* 

On  the  other  side  hear  Clayton's  manly  protest  and  far  seeing 
policy  :— 

'' '  1  am  far  from  looking  forward  with  hope  to  any  success  fi^m  your 
efforts,'  said  Judge  Clayton ;  '  the  evil  is  so  radical.' 

'''I  sometimes  think,*  said  Mrs  Clayton,  Mhat  I  regret  that  Edward 
began  as  he  did — it  was  such  a  shock  to  the  prejudices  of  people.' 

'' '  People  have  got  to  be  shocked,'  said  Clayton, '  in  order  to  wake  them 
up  out  of  old  absui-d  routine.  Use  paralyses  us  to  almost  every  injustice ; 
wnen  people  are  dbocked  they  begin  to  think  and  to  inquire.' 

" '  But  would  it  not  have  been  better,'  said  Mrs  Clayton,  *  to  have  pre- 
served your  personal  influence,  and  thus  have  insinuatea  your  opinions  more 
gradually  ?  There  is  such  a  prejudice  acainst  abolitionists;  and  when  a 
man  makes  any  sudden  demonstration  on  this  subject,  people  are  apt  to  call 
him  an  abolitionist,  and  then  bis  influence  is  all  gone,  and  he  can  do  nothing.' 

'^  *'  I  suqpect,'  said  Clayton,  '  there  are  multitudes  now  in  every  part  of 
our  state  who  are  kept  from  expressing  what  they  really  think,  and  doing 
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what  they  ought  to  do,  hy  this  fear.  Somchody  must  hrave  this  mad-do^ 
cry — somebody  must  be  willing  to  be  odious,  aiid  I  shall  answer  the  purpoae 
as  weU  as  anybody.* 

^' '  Have  you  any  definite  plan  of  what  is  to  be  attempted  ?*  said  hi* 
fiftther. 

^^ '  Of  course^*  said  Clavton,  '  a  man's  first  notions  on  such  a  subject  must 
be  crude ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  first  to  endeavour  to  excite  the  public  mind 
on  the  injustice  of  the  present  slave  law,  with  a  view  to  altering  it.* 

^' '  And  what  points  would  you  alter  V  said  Judge  Clayton. 

^<  <  I  would  give  to  the  slave  the  right  to  bring  suit  for  ii^uiy,  and  to  be 
a  legal  witness  in  court.  I  would  repeal  the  law  forbidding  their  education, 
and  I  would  forbid  the  separation  of  families.* 

*^  Judge  Clavton  sat  pondering. 

^^  At  length  he  said,  '  And  how  will  you  endeavour  to  excite  the  public 
mind?* 

*•*•  ^  I  should  appeal  firs^'  said  Clayton,  ^  to  the  church  and  the  ministry.* . 

" '  You  can  try  it,'  said  his  father. 

M  €  WTiy^'  said  Mrs  Clayton, '  these  reforms  are  so  evidently  called  fi)r  by 
justice  and  humanity,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age«  that  1  can  have  no  doubt 
that  there  will  be  a  general  movement  among  ali  good  people  in  their  fieivoar.* 

^'  Judge  Clavton  made  no  reply.  There  are  some  cases  where  silence  is  the 
most  disagreeable  kind  of  dissent,  because  it  admits  of  no  argument  in  repAj. 

^'  Mn  my  view,*  said  Clayton,  *'  the  cause  of  legal  reform  in  the  first  place 
should  remove  all  those  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves  which 
tend  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  immorality,  and  make  the  cultivation 
of  self-respect  impossible ;  such  as  the  want  of  education,  protection  in  the 
fanuly  state,  and  the  Icsal  power  of  obtaining  redress  for  injuries.  After 
that  the  next  step  would  be  to  allow  those  masters  who  are  so  dbpoeed  to 
emancipate,  giving  proper  security  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  servants. 
They  might  then  retain  them  as  tenants.  Under  this  system  emancipation 
would  go  on  gradually ;  only  the  best  masters  would  at  first  emancipate,  and 
tlie  example  would  De  gradually  followed.  The  experiment  would  soon 
demonstrate  the  superior  cheapness  and  efiiciency  of  the  system  of  free  labour, 
and  self-interest  would  then  come  in  to  complete  what  principle  began.  It 
b  only  the  first  step  that  costs.  But  it  seems  to  me  tnat  in  tho  cooxae  ^ 
my  life  I  have  met  with  multitudes  of  good  people  groaning  in  secret  mader 
the  evils  and  ii\justice  of  slavery,  who  would  gladly  give  their  influence  to 
any  reasonable  effort  which  promises  in  time  to  ameliorate  and  remoft 
them.' 

^^  ^  The  trouble  is,*  said  Judge  Clayton, '  that  the  system,  though  minous 
in  the  long  run  to  communities,  is  immediately  profitable  to  individnali. 
Besides  this  it  is  a  source  of  political  influence  and  importance.  The  holden 
of  slaves  are  an  aristocracy,  supported  by  special  constitutional  privileges. 
They  are  united  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by  a  common  interest  and 
danger,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  infallible.  No  logic  la  so  ac- 
curate. Asa  matter  of  personal  feeliiig  many  slave-holders  would  rejoks 
in  some  of  the  humane  chan£es  which  you  propose ;  but  they  see  at  onoe 
that  any  change  endangers  the  perpetuity  of  the  system  on  whkh  their 
political  importance  depends.  Therefore,  they'll  resist  you  at  tlie  veiy 
outset,  not  because  they  would  not,  many  of  them,  be  glad  to  have  jostioe 
done,  but  Ucause  they  think  they  cannot  afford  it.  They  will  have  gnat 
patience  with  you ;  they  will  even  have  sympathy  with  yon^  so  kng  asyov 
confine  yourself  merely  to  the  expression  of  feeling,  but  the  moment  yew 
efforts  produce  the  slightest  movement  in  the  community,  then,  my 
you  will  see  human  nature  in  a  new  aspect,  and  know  more  abomt 
than  you  know  now.' 
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M « Very  wdV  aud  Clayton,  <  the  sooner  the  better/ 
^ '  WeU,  Edward,*  said  Mrs  Clayton,  ^  if  yon  are  eoin^  to  hem  with  the 
ministry,  why  don  t  you  go  and  talk  to  your  uncle  Coshmg?  He  Is  one  of 
the  most  influential  among  the  Presbyterians  in  the  whole  state,  said  1  have 
often  heard  him  lament  in  the  strongest  manner  the  evils  of  slavery.  He 
has  told  me  some  &cts  about  its  effect  on  the  character  of  his  church  mem- 
bers, both  bond  and  free,  that  are  terrible/ 

^^' Yes.*  said  Judge  Clayton,  ^your  brother  will  do  all  that;  he  will 
lament  tne  evils  of  slavery  in  private  eirdes,  and  he'll  funiish  you  any 
number  of  fisicts,  if  you  will  not  nve  his  authority  for  them/ 

^^  *'  And  don*t  you  think  that  he  will  be  wiUinp^  to  do  something?* 

^  *  No,*  said  Judge  Clavton,  *'  not  if  the  cause  is  unpopular/ 

*' '  Why,'  said  Mrs  Clayton,  *do  you  suppose  that  my  brother  will  be 
deterred  mm  doine  his  duty  for  fear  of  personal  unpopuliuity  ?* 

"  '  No,'  said  Judge  Clavton ;  '  but  your  brother  has  the  interest  of  Zion 
on  his  shoulders,  by  which  he  means  the  Presbyterian  organization^  and  he 
will  sinr  that  he  canH  afford  to  risk  his  influence.  Ana  the  same  will  be 
true  of  every  leading  minister  of  every  denomination.  The  Episcopalians 
are  keeping  watch  over  Episcopacy — the  Methodists  over  Methodism — the 
Baptists  over  Baptism.  None  of  them  dare  espouse  an  unpopular  cause,  lest 
the  others,  taking  advantage  of  it,  should  go  beyond  them  in  public  fiavour. 
None  of  them  wUl  want  the  odium  of  such  a  reform  as  this/ 

^ '  But  1  don't  see  any  odium  in  it,'  said  Mrs  Clavton ;  '  it's  one  of  the 
noblest  and  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  all  possible  changes.' 

"'Nevertheless,'  said  Judge  Clayton,  "it  will  be  made  to  appear  extremely 
odious.  The  catchwords  of  abolition,  incendiarism,  fanaticism,  will  fly  thick 
as  hail.  And  the  storm  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  real  power  of  the 
movement.     It  will  probably  end  in  Edward's  expulsion  from  the  state.' 

^  '  My  father,  1  should  be  unwilling  to  think,'  said  Clayton,  *  that  the 
world  is  quite  so  bad  as  you  represent  it,  particularly  the  relinous  world.* 

" '  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  representing  it  as  very  bad,'  said  Judge 
Clayton.  ^  1  only  mentioned  such  nets  as  everybody  can  see  about  them. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  excellent  men  in  the  church.' 

'''But,'  said  Clayton,  'did  not  the  church  in  the  primitive  ages  stand 
against  the  whole  world  in  arms  ?  If  religion  be  anythmg  must  it  not  take 
the  lead  of  society,  and  be  its  sovereign  and  teacher,  and  not  its  slave  ?' 

" '  1  don't  know  ai^to  that,*  said  Judge  Clayton.  '  I  think  you'll  find  the 
fiM;ts  much  as  I  have  represented  them.  What  the  church  was  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  or  what  it  ought  to  be  now,  is  not  at  all  to  our  purpose  in 
making  practical  calculations.  Without  any  disrespect  1  wish  to  speak  of 
things  just  as  thev  are.    Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  false  expectations.' 

" '  Oh  !'  said  Airs  Clayton. '  you  lawyers  get  so  uncharitable.  I*m  quite 
sure  that  Edward  shall  find  brother  ready  to  go  heart  and  hand  with  him/ 

" '  I'm  sure  I  shall  be  glad  of  it  if  he  does,'  said  Judge  Clayton. 

" '  1  shall  write  to  him  about  it  immediately,'  saia  Mrs  Clayton,  *and 
Edward  shall  go  and  talk  with  him.  Courage,  Edward !  our  woman's  in- 
stincts, after  lul,  have  some  prophetic  power  in  them.  At  all  events  we 
women  will  stand  by  you  to  tne  last.' 

"  Clayton  sighed — ^he  remembered  the  note  Nina  had  written  him,  and 
thought  what  a  brave-hearted  little  creature  she  was.  And,  like  the  fiunt 
IxreaUi  of  a  withered  rose,  the  shadowy  remembrance  of  her  seemed  to  say 
lohim,  *Goon.*" 

We  leave  these  passages  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  would  gladly 
have  added  to  them  portions  of  the  conversations  of  some  of  the  minister! 
of  religion  on  the  subjecti  but  our  limits  forbid,  and  we  must  content 
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ourselves  with  one  extract  more^  which  shall  he  a  lively  one  to  entice 
those  who  might  be  unwilling  to  read  the  book  from  a  fear  there  was 
nothing  but  politics  in  it : — 

^^At  this  moment  they  were  surprised  bv  the  appearance  below  the 
▼eranda  of  Dulcimer  with  three  of  his  coloured  associates,  all  wearing  white 
ribbons  in  their  button^holes,  and  carrying  white  wands  tied  with  satin 
ribbon,  and  gravely  arranging  themselves  two  and  two  on  each  side  of  the 
steps. 

"  *  Why,  Dulcimer,  what's  this  V  said  Clayton. 

^'  Dulcimer  bowed  with  the  gravity  of  a  raven,  and  announced  that  the 
committee  had  come  to  wait  on  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  their  seats. 

" '  Oh,'  said  Anne,  '  we  were  not  prepared  for  our  nart  of  the  play  !' 

"  *  What  a  pity  I  did'nt  bring  my  opera-hat !'  said  Nina.  '  Never  mind,' 
she  said,  snatcning  a  spray  of  multiflora  rose,  '  this  will  do.* 

''*•  And  she  gave  it  one  twist  round  her  head,  and  her  toilet  was  complete. 

" '  Ton  my  word,  that's  soon  done,'  said  Frank  Russel,  as  he  watched  the 
coronet  of  half-opened  buds  and  roses. 

" '  Yes,'  said  Nina.  '  Sit  down,  Anne,  I  forgot  your  crown.  There,  wait 
a  moment ;  let  me  turn  this  leaf  a  little,  and  weave  these  buds  in  there — so. 
Ho,  you  are  a  Baltimore  belle,  to  be  sure !    Now  for  the  procession.' 

"  The  opera-house  for  the  evening  was  an  open  space  in  the  grove  behind 
the  house.  Lamps  had  been  hung  up  in  the  trees,  twinkling  on  the  glossy 
foliac^e.  A  sort  of  booth  or  arbour  was  built  of  flowers  and  leaves  at  one  end, 
to  which  the  party  were  marshalled  in  great  state.  Between  two  magnolia 
trees  a  white  curtain  was  hung  up ;  and  the  moment  the  family  party  made 
their  appearance,  a  chorus  of  voices  from  behind  the  scenes  began  an  ani- 
mated song  of  welcome.  As  soon  as  the  party  was  seated,  the  curtain  rose ; 
and  the  chorus,  consisting  of  about  thirty  of  the  best  singers,  males  and 
fem^es,  came  forward,  dressed  in  their  b^t  holiday  costume,  singine,  and 
keeping  step  as  they  sung,^  and  bearing  in  their  hands  bouquets,  which,  as 
they  marched  round  the  circle,  they  threw  at  the  feet  of  the  company.  A 
wreath  of  orange-blossoms  was  significantly  directed  at  Nina,  and  fell  right 
into  her  lap. 

^^  ^  These  people  seem  to  have  had  their  eyes  open.  Coming  events  cart 
their  shadows  before,'  said  Russel. 

^'  After  walking  around,  the  chorus  seated  themselves  at  the  side  of  the 
area^  and  the  space  behind  was  filled  up  with  a  dense  sea  of  head»— all  the 
servants  and  plantation  hands. 

^^  *  I  declare,'  said  Russel,  looking  round  on  the  crowd  of  dark  faces,  ^  this 
sable  crowd  is  turninc;  a  silver  lining  with  a  witness !  How  neat  and  pretty 
that  row  of  children  looks !' 

*'  And,  as  he  spoke,  a  procession  of  the  children  of  Anne's  school  came 
filing  round  in  the  same  manner  that  the  other  had  done,  sinnng  tiieir  school 
songs,  and  casting  flowers  before  the  company.  After  this,  they  seated 
themselves  on  low  seats  in  front  of  all  the  others.  Dulcimer  and  four  of  hii 
companions  now  came  into  the  centre. 

*'  *  There,'  said  Anne,  ^  Dulcimer  is  going  to  be  the  centre-piece.  He  ii 
the  troubadour.' 

*^  Dulcimer,  in  fisu^t,  commenced  a  kind  of  recitative  to  the  tune  of  *  Mas'r'ii 
in  the  cold,  cold  ground.'  After  mnging  a  few  lines,  the  quartet  took  up 
the  chorus,  and  their  voices  were  really  magnificent. 

'^ '  Why,'  said  Nina,  *  it  seems  to  me  they  are  beginning  in  a  Tery  dolefol 
way.' 

« '  Oh,'  said  Anne,  *  wait  a  minute.  This  is  the  old  mas'r,  I  fancy.  We 
shall  soon  hear  the  tune  changed.' 
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"  And  accordingly  Dulcimer,  strikiiig  into  a  new  tune,  began  to  rehearse 
the  coming-in  of  a  new  master. 

" '  There,'  said  Anne,  '  now  for  a  catalogue  of  Edward's  virtues.  They 
must  be  all  got  in  rhyme  or  no  rhyme.' 

'^  Dulcimer  kept  on  rehearsing.  Eyery  four  lines  the  quartet  struck  in 
with  the  chorus,  which  was  then  repeated  by  the  whole  company,  dapping 
their  hands  and  stamping  their  feet  to  the  time  with  great  vivacity. 

'*'Now,  Anne,  is  coming  your  turn,*  said  Nina,  as  Dulcimer  launched 
out,  in  most  high-flown  strains,  on  the  beauty  of  Miss  Anne. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Clayton,  '  the  catalogue  of  your  virtues  will  be  somewhat 
extensive.' 

'^ '  I  shall  escape  at  any  rate/  said  Nina. 

'^  *•  Don't  you  be  too  sure,'  said  Anne.  ^  Dulcimer  has  had  his  eye  on  you 
ever  since  you've  been  here.' 

*^  And  true  enough,  after  the  next  stanza,  Dulcimer  assumed  a  peculiarly 
meaning  expression. 

^^ '  There,*  said  Anne,  ^  do  you  see  the  wretch  flirting  himself  out  like  a 
saucy  crow.     It's  coming !'    Now,  look  out  Nina !' 

**  With  a  waggish  expression  fix)m  the  comer  of  his  downcast  eyes,  he 
sung,— 

*  O,  mas'r  is  often  absent-— do  you  know  where  he  goes  1 
He  goes  to  North  Carolina,  for  de  North  Carolina  rose.' 

^^^ There  you  are!'  <»id  Frank  Russel.  ^Do  you  see  the  grin  going 
round  ?    What  a  lot  of  ivory !    Thoy  are  coming  in  this  chorus  strong  r 

'^  And  the  whole  assembly,  with  great  animation,  poured  out  on  the 
chorus, — 

'  O  de  North  Carolina  rose  I 
O  de  North  Carolina  rose  1 
We  wish  good  luck  to  masV, 
With  de  North  Carolina  rose  !' 

''This  chorus  was  repeated  with  enthusiasm,  clapping  of  hands,  and 
laughing. 

'' '  I  think  the  North  Carolina  Rose  ought  to  rise,'  said  RusseL 
^  *  Oh,  hush !'  said  Anne.    *  Dulcimer  hasn't  done  yet.» 
'^  Assuming  an  attitude.  Dulcimer  turned  and  sang  to  one  of  bis  associates 
in  the  quartet — 

'  O,  I  see  two  stars  a  rising 
Up  in  de  shady  skies  1' 

To  which  the  other  responded  with  animation, 

*  No,  boy,  you  are  mistaken, 
Tia  de  light  of  her  fidr  eyes  !' 

^  <  That's  thorough,  at  any  rate,'  said  RusseL 
^  While  Dulcimer  went  on — 


<  0, 1  see  two  roses  blowing 
Togeder  on  one  bed  I' 


And  the  other  responded — 


*  No,  boy,  yon  are  mistaken, 
Dem  are  her  eheeks  so  red.' 


*' '  And  they  axe  getting  redder,'  said  Anne,  tapping  Nina  with  her  ian. 
«  Dulcimer  is  eWdently  laying  out  his  strength  upon  you,  Nina.' 
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*'  Dulcimer  went  on  singing — 

*  O,  I  Bee  a  grape-vine  running 
With  its  curly  rings  up  dere  1' 

And  the  response — 

'  No,  boy,  you  are  mistaken, 
*Ti8  her  rings  of  curly  hair  1* 

And  the  qoartet  here  stmck  ap— 

'  0,  she  walks  on  de  veranda 
And  she  laughs  out  of  de  door. 
And  she  dances  like  de  sunshine 
Across  de  parlor  floor. 

Her  little  feet  dey  patter, 

Like  de  rain  upon  de  flowers  ; 
And  her  laugh  is  like  sweet  waters. 

Through  fdl  de  summer  hours  1* 

'^  ^  Dulcimer  has  had  help  from  some  of  the  muses  along   there,'  said 
Clayton,  looking  at  Anne. 
«( « Hush !'  said  Anne, '  hear  the  chorus.* 

*  O,  de  North  Carolina  roee  I 
O,  de  North  Carolina  rose  1 
O,  plant  by  our  veranda, 
De  North  Carolina  rose  !' 

^^  This  chorus  was  repeated  with  three  times  three,  and  the  whole  assembly 
broke  into  a  general  laugh,  when  the  performers  bowed  and  retired,  and  the 
white  sheet,  which  was  fastened  by  a  pulley  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  was  let 
down  again. 

^^^Come,  now,  Anne,  confess  that  wasn*t  all  Dulcimer's  work,*  said 
Clayton. 

"  *  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,'  said  Anne,  '  'twas  got  up  between  him  and 
Lettice,  who  has  a  natural  turn  for  versifying,  quite  extraordinair.  If  I 
choose  to  encourage  and  push  her  on,  she  might  turn  out  a  second  Phillii 
Wheatlv.' 

'^  Dulcimer  and  his  coadiutors  now  came  round,  bearing  trays  with  lemo- 
nade, oE^ce,  sliced  pine-apples,  and  some  other  fruits. 

** '  Well,  on  mv  word,'  said  Russel,  '  this  is  quite  prettUy  got  up.' 

'*  *•  Oh,  I  think,'  said  Clayton,  *•  the  African  race  evidently  are  made  to 
excel  in  that  department  which  lies  between  the  sensuous  and  the  inteUectoil 
— ^what  we  call  the  elegant  arts.  These  require  rich  and  abundant  aniratl 
nature,  such  as  they  possess;  and  if  ever  they  become  highly  civilized,  they 
will  excel  in  music,  danoing,  and  elocution.' 

<«  ^  I  have  often  noticed,'  said  Anne,  '  in  my  scholars,  how  readily  they 
seize  upon  anything  which  pertains  to  the  department  of  music  and  lapgoigei 
The  negroes  are  sometimes  laughed  at  for  mispronouncing  woids^  whm 
they  do  in  a  very  droll  manner ;  but  it's  only  Wause  they  are  so  takcB 
with  the  sounds  of  word&  that  they  will  tiy  to  pronounce  beyond  the  sphen 
of  their  understanding,  like  bright  children.' 

"  *'  Some  of  these  voices  here  are  perfectly  splendid,'  said  RuaseL 

*'  *  Yes,'  said  Anne, '  we  have  one  or  two  gins  on  the  place  who  have  tlit 
rich  contralto  voice  which,  I  think,  is  oftener  to  be  found  among  them  thn 
among  whites.' 

^'  ^The  Ethiopian  race  is  a  ilow-growing  plant,  like  the  aloe,'  said  Clay- 
ton ;  *  but  1  hope,  some  of  these  days,  they'll  come  into  flower ;  and  I  thinlE, 
\S  they  ever  do,  the  blossoming  will  be  gorgeous.' 
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^^ '  That  will  do  for  a  poet*8  expectation,'  said  Riissel. 
'^  The  perfonnanoe  now  gave  place  to  a  regular  dancing-party,  which 
went  on  with  great  animation,  yet  decomm.'* 

From  the  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mrs  Stowe  has  advanced 
nothing  which  cannot  be  authenticated  by  irrefragable  proof.  Conviction 
it  mrut  carry  to  every  mind,  let  us  hope  it  may  also  awaken  sympathy 
in  evexy  heart. 
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The  Exegetical  Study  of  (he  Original  Scriptures  considered  in  connection  with 
the  Training  of  Theological  Students,    By  Alexander  Black,  D,D, 

This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  snbject  of  exegetical  theology,  tho- 
roughly sound  in  its  principles,  instructive  in  its  illustrative  examples,  and 
exhibiting  throughout  a  vast  amount  of  learning.  We  give  the  following 
as  pleasing  and  mvourablc  specimens,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing this  unexceptionable  production  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  : — 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  cogent  than  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  Testament  arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  their 
style,  which  are  such  as  to  render  it  a  philological  impossibility  that  they 
could  have  been  written  by  men  unacquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  whose 
habits  of  thought  and  expression  had  not  been  fashioned  in  a  Hebrew 
mould.  No  such  Greek  ever  was  written,  or  could  have  been  written  by  a 
mere  native  Greek.  The  words  are  for  the  most  part  Greek,  and  they  are 
frequently  used  in  a  purely  Greek  sense,  and  according  to  the  mechanical 
rules  of  construction  of  Greek  syntax ;  yet  the  meaning  both  of  the  words 
and  phrases  is  modified  throughout  more  or  less  by  an  infusion  of  the  He- 
brew idiom,  so  that  the  import  cannot  be  apprehended  in  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  but  by  a  mind  previously  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  habits 
of  thought,  80  fully  unfolded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  remark  will  be  now  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  whatever  controversy,  or  apparent  ground  for  contro- 
versy, may  have  existed  respecting  the  origin  of  the  visual  marks  indicating 
the  Hebrew  vowel  sounds,  and  their  accuracy  in  every  particular  instance, 
the  language  as  a  living  tongue  was  always  so  pronounced ;  and  that  this 
ingenious  provision  for  ^ving  permanence  to  an  object  so  fleeting  as  sound, 
has  been  the  providential  means  of  transmitting  Uie  pronunciation  of  the 
language  in  substential  exactness  as  regards  the  vocalization,  syllabification, 
and  accentuation  of  the  words  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Hebrew  oigans 
of  speech,  while  the  language  was  vernacularly  spoken.  The  very  sounds, 
therefore,  can  still  be  revived  and  expressed,  in  which  Abraham  communed 
with  God,  and  received  the  Divine  intimations  of  His  will — the  venr  seunds 
that  were  addressed  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush,  and  the  words  of  the 
law  pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  amidst  the  solemnities  and 
terrors  of  Mount  Sinai — the  very  sounds  in  which  Moses  spoke  to  his  coun- 
trymen in  all  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  in  which  the  whole  succession 
of  prophetical  men  delivered  the  messages  with  which  they  were  charged." 
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Modern  Geography  for  the  Uite  of  Schoofs.  By  Robrrt  Anderson,  UcaA 
Master  nnd  Lecturer  on  Geography,  Normal  Institution,  Edinbun»li. 
Second  Edition.     Nelson  &  Sons,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  books  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  we  have 
rarely  met  with  a  more  sensible,  wi'U-informed,  or  thoroughly  useful  pro- 
duction than  that  which  has  now  been  furnished  by  the  accomplished  com- 
piler of  the  above-named  volume.  It  is  no  mere  catalogue  of  names  or  ill- 
arranged  repository  of  details.  Mr  Ander&n  has  accurately  laid  down  a  plan 
of  arrangement  suggested  by  the  physical  features  of  each  country  described ; 
adopting  these  as  his  groundwork,  he  groups  together  places,  facts,  and  inci- 
dents connected  with  each  locality  of  any  importance.  Tlie  result  of  his 
careful  study,  complete  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  extensive  experience 
in  teaching  has  been  the  production  of  the  most  compact  and  satisfactory 
elementarv  manual  of  geographical  science  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our 
notice.  The  work,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  already  reached  a  second  edition, 
though  it  has  been  but  recently  issued.  Its  sterling  qualities  require  only 
to  l)e  known  in  oi-der  to  be  much  more  widely  appreciated,  nnd  we  are 
^atly  mistaken  if  it  do  not  supersede  all  existing  junior  class-books  treat- 
ing of  the  same  important  and  mteresting  department  of  knowledge. 

Elder's  Holyrood  Sauce, 
We  have  no  objection  to  sauce,  and  to  the  above  mentioned  sauce  in  par- 
ticular, though  it  is  scarcely  in  our  line  to  notice  such  articles,  but  we  must 
confess  we  were  somewhat  proud  and  gratified  to  find  that  a  medal  was 
awarded  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition  to  our  townsman,  Mr  Alex.  Elder,  for 
his  celebrated  Holy  rood  Sauce, — not  that  it  required  the  imprimatur  of 
such  an  authority  to  enhance  its  value  in  our  estimation,  but  it  was  some- 
what remarkable  that  a  people  formerly  the  greatest  and  finest  saucemaken 
in  the  world,  should  award  their  testimony  to  the  superior  quality  and  healthy 
character  of  that  produced  by  Mr  Elder,  and  it  is,  moreover,  aremarkable 
manifestation  of  tnat  comopolittm  spirit  which  actuates  our  ancient  friends 
the  French. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  IXTELLIGEXCE. 

Colinton. — The  Rev.  Dr  Balfour  hav-  been  a  short  time  under  hu  tuitioo. 

ing,  on  tiie  28th  instant,  completed  his  For  the  last  few  years,  he  was  statioiied 

fiftieth  year  as  an  ordained  Clergyman  at  Eday,  and  was  clerk  to  the  Px«ri)J^ 

in  tiie  Church  of  Scotland,   a^  the  tery  of  the  North  Isles.    That  he  nugM 

thirty-third  year  of  his  ministry  in  the  be  the  more  useful,  and  that  he  mini 

Parisb  of  Colinton,  his  parishioners  pre-  win  his  way  the  more  readily  totM 

aented  him  with  a  handsome  piece  of  hearts  of  tlie  people  of  that  remote  dit> 


silver,  and  a  Timepiece  of  the  value  of      trict,  he  set  himself  to  aeqmre 
sixty  guineas,  as  an  expression  of  their      knowledge  of  medicine,  supplied  himself 


renrd  for  their  venerable  pastor.  with  a  medicine-chest,  and  at  all  I .  . 

Tk^  late  iitfv.  Datid  i^Urenson, — Our      by  day  and  night  was  ready  to  repair  t» 

_i.»j j-aL^  j-^Ai.    ^A  aV^  _—- .  ^r        AX. r *  _r_i _•  _jh 


obituary  records  the  death,  at  the  age  of  the  scene  of  sorrow  or  of  sckneas,  t 
84 ,  of  the  Rev.  David  Stevenson  of  Eday,  many  miles  distant,  to  administer  « 
Orkney,  a  native  of  Kilmarnock.    He      ever  of  comfort  or  alleviation  was  in  kii 


bad  devoted  himself  with  great  enthu-  power.    Exertion  so  ardnoos 

siasm  to  the  study  of  languages,  and  it  affected  his  health,  and  decliniiigbeaM^ 

is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  the  at  length  compelled  him  to  demit  Hi 

diurch  which  has  been  prematurely  de-  charge,  and  not  many  weeks  ago,  be  le- 

prived  of  his  services,  tliere  were  few  turned  to  his   birth-place    to  find  a 

equal  and  none  superior  to  him  as  a  grave. 

Latin  scholar.  I  !e  was  Cutor successively  Died,  at  Kirkwall,  on  the  5th  imtenli 

in  the  families  of  four  of  the  most  dis-  ofter  a  long  and  painful  iDneas,  tlw  Rev. 

tingmahed  commondta  in  Scotland —the  William  Loeie,  D.D.^  first  HiioiBtcr  of 

present  member  for  Ayn»hire  having  Kirkwall  and  St  Ola. 
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HARMONIES  OF  THE  GOSPELS.^ 

Wb  have  always  felt  inclined  to  make  extremely  short  work  in  dealing 
with  atheists,  deists,  infidels,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Although  many  of  them 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  fields  of  science  and  literature,  such 
as  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Compte,  and  others,  yet  we  could  always 
descry  something  markedly  awry  or  defective  in  their  mental  constitu- 
tions. However  lofly  their  genius,  and  far-seeing  their  faculties  in  cer. 
tain  given  directions,  in  others  they  were  completely  purblind,  and 
incapable  of  discerning  the  most  palpable  truths  immediately  under  their 
eyes.  And  this,  afler  all,  is  but  quite  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual 
world  in  other  departments,— -one  writer,  for  example,  has  a  special 
fiu;ulty  for  chronology,  another  for  geology,  a  third  for  astronomy,  and  a 
fourth  for  mechanics,  and  one  and  all  of  them  excel  in  their  respective 
fidds  of  enquiry,— and  it  is  accordingly  not  unfrequent  that  even  in  these 
physical  and  external  sciences,  one  set  of  thinkers  look  askance  or  with 
indifference  and  suspicion  on  the  subjects  which  engage  the  other.  Thus 
even  in  the  range  of  outward  and  material  things,  men  vary  infinitely 
in  their  beliefs  and  opinions,  occasioned  chiefly  by  some  defect  or  abnor- 
mality in  their  mental  framework.  The  same  holds  true  on  the  subject 
of  Religion.     If  a  writer  is  decidedly  deficient  in  the  higher  intuitions 

^  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  the  authorised  Version,  following  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gkwpels  in  Greek.  By  Edward  Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of 
**  Biblical  Reflearches  in  Palestine,"  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union 
Theoloffieal  Seminarv,  New  York.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  and  reference  to 
Parallel  and  Illustrative  Paasages.    London,  &c 

The  Trdth  of  the  Evangelical  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  CHuist,  proved  in  oppo- 
■itioD  to  Dr  D.  F.  Stranas,  the  chief  of  modem  disbelievers  in  Revelation.  By 
Wm.  Gillespie,  Antiior  of  <<The  Necoasary  Existence  of  God,"  &e.  Edinbozgh : 
AdMn  ft  Gharlas  Black.    1856. 
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and  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  let  his  intellectual  powers  be  of  the  highest 
order,  he  is  all  but  uniformly  a  sceptic.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Hume 
were  precisely  of  this  order  of  thinkers.  There  is  no  use  in  attempting 
to  reason  with  such  men  on  a  topic  which  presents  no  premises  which 
can  be  held  with  them  in  common.  Let  a  man  again  be  deficient  in 
the  sense  for  the  invisible,  however  great  his  capacity  for  dealing  with 
the  laws  of  outward  and  material  things,  he  will  evince  no  power  in 
grappling  with  the  elements  of  religious  truth.  By  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  his  being  he  is  unfitted  for  the  task,  for  he  brings  every  th'mg 
bearing  on  the  enquiry  to  the  bar  of  the  visible.  He  would  test  every 
religious  truth  by  its  mere  outward  and  materialistic  relations.  Of  this 
description  of  men  are  Compte,  the  French  methodologist,  and  Dr  D.  F. 
Strauss,  the  German  infidel. 

Now  religion  in  her  true  aspects  is  not  even  approachable  by  such  a 
class  of  thinkers.  There  are  no  possible  premises  which  can  be  laid 
down  on  this  subject  in  which  such  men  will  acquiesce,  or  permit  you 
to  take  for  granted.  If  it  is  attempted  to  be  postulated  that  man  is,  by 
his  very  mental  constitution,  a  being  that  is  instinctively  related  to  God 
and  eternity,  and  that  the  realization  of  this  inward  form  of  truth  must 
take  place  in  conformity  with  the  realization  of  all  other  promises  simi- 
larly made  by  nature,  they  will  deny  that  such  a  mental  constitution 
exists,  and  demand  visible  and  material  evidence  for  its  existence.  Thus 
this  order  of  thinkers  will  not  admit  the  only  form  of  evidence  that  is 
tangible  or  admissible  on  such  a  subject  They  deny,  as  a  general  law, 
what  is  applicable  to  the  entire  human  race,  because  it  is  feeble  and  im* 
perfectly  defined  in  themselves ;  and  it  thus  becomes  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed with  any  process  of  i-easoning  on  the  subject.  Let  the  first  portion 
of  what  we  have  posited  be  taken  for  granted,  (for  some  of  them  will 
concede  the  existence  in  the  human  mind  of  the  great  leading  pnnciplei 
natural  religion),  when  you  proceed  to  shew  that  Christianity  is  thi 
only  existing  type  of  religious  truth  that  bears  the  outwaitl  semblance  of 
these  deep*lying  sentiments,  they  will  set  up  an  amount  of  quibUing 
about  outlying  and  material  facts  that  are  of  little  essential  importaDM 
to  the  enquiry,  and  bear  no  proper  relation  to  the  comprehensive  and  alU 
embracing  nature  of  the  subject.  From  the  feebleness  in  their  religion 
intuitions,  such  men  are  unable  to  descry  outwardly  the  material  fitfis 
that  are  actually  essential  as  evidence  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  henei 
all  their  reasoning  is  as  flimsy  and  ill  assorted  as  their  mental  intuitioni 
are  feeble  and  unfitted  for  the  investigation. 

Having  thrown  out  these  general  observations  on  the  natuial  chit 
racter  of  infidel  writers,  we  are  now  better  prepared  to  mark  th« 
peculiar  modes  of  attacking  Christianity.  From  what  we  have  said  of 
their  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements,  it  will  at  once  suggest  itatf 
that  setting  up  a  higher  and  different  form  of  religious  f^th  in  the  itMi 
of  Christianity,  forms  no  part  of  their  tactics^  for  the  simpleat  (^all  n** 
sons,  that  instinctively  they  possess  no  tendency  even  in  the  direetioii  of 
natural  religion.  They  eschew  religion  as  a  constituent  element  of  min'i 
nature,  and  treat  of  it  only  as  an  excrescence  superinduced  upcm  him  Ivf 
some  external  agency,  and  which  it  is  their  mission  to  root  up.  and  dntiij* 
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With  such  ill  assorted  qualifications  and  equipments,  the  sceptic  and  in- 
fidel  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  Christianity.  They  do  not  attempt 
an  attack  upon  its  citidel,  or  spirit  and  character;  but  they  bring  all 
their  forces  to  bear  upon  its  historical  and  outlying  facts.  Its  spiritual 
essence  lies  quite  beyond  their  reach ;  but  its  history  and  outward  de- 
velopment comes,  they  think,  within  the  scope  of  their  operations.  A 
minute  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  histories  by  the  four  Evangelists, 
called  the  Gospels,  is  their  favourite  method  of  giving  battle,  and  this 
we  have  unfolded  with  a  painful  and  uncompromising  minuteness  in 
Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus.  This  and  other  kindred  productions  have  roused 
the  defenders  of  Christianity,  who  have  come  forward  and  written  works 
to  elucidate  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  evolving  the  consistency  of  their 
statements  in  the  minutest  particulara.  » 

But  even  the  harmonists  themselves  are  in  general  too  exclusively 
wedded  to  establishing  a  mere  material  and  outward  harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  in  contradistinction  to  unfolding  their  spiritual  and  religious 
consistency.  Like  the  infidels  and  sceptics,  whose  opinions  they  com- 
bat, they  are  occasionally  themselves  too  narrow  and  one-sided  for  dealing 
with  the  large  truths  of  Christianity,  for  they  generally  end  in  becoming 
only  careful  coUaters  of  texts  and  comparers  of  authorities,  thus  imitating 
too  closely  the  outward  and  secular  spirit  of  the  infidel.  But  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  spirit  arises  partly  from  the  very  limited  nature 
of  the  objects  they  contemplate,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar  form  "of 
their  own  mental  tendencies.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  admit  that 
their  labours  have  been  distinguished  by  much  anxious  research,  and 
have  at  least  had  the  effect  of  checkmating  their  opponents  before  they 
reached  the  ultimate  conclusions  towards  which  investigations  tended. 
But  even  the  most  approved  of  the  harmonists  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
accomplished  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  for  although  they  occasionally 
explain  many  things  that  required  exposition,  yet  there  are  others  which 
they  might  as  well  have  left  untouched,  for  although  there  may  not 
exist  any  positive  discrepancy,  they  bring  no  general  views  to  the  sub- 
ject to  establish  a  harmony, — the  same  discrepancy  appearing  after  all 
they  have  said.  Among  the  harmonists,  the  most  recent  and  notable  are 
Tholuck,  Tischendorf,  and  Anger,  all  Germans ;  Stroud,  Strong,  and 
Robinson,  English  writers ;  and  lastly,  Dr  Isaac  De  Costa,  of  Amster- 
dam.^ It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  a  brief  article  like  the  present,  even  to 
give  anything  like  an  outline  of  the  views  of  these  writers,  for  they  con- 
sist more  of  a  series  of  disjointed  observations  upon  parallel  texts,  than 
substantive  and  independent  views  on  the  Gospels,  but  we  may  afford 
our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  rest  by  an  isolated  speci- 
men firom  the  first-mentioned,  viz.,  Dr  A.  Tholuck,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Halle.     It  is  as  follows : — 

^  ^  To  these  names  we  would  willingly  add  that  of  Patrick  Brydone,  of  Lennel, 
distingcdahed  alike  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  whoae 
Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  is  yet  to  be  found 
in  all  our  libraries  ;  a  work,  whose  pleasant  and  iiistructire  pagi'S,  we  daresay,  are 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  On  passing  through  Coldstream  latelv,  near  to 
which  town  he  resided  during  tho  latter  years  of  his  useful  aud  honourable  life,  we 
were  pleased  to  find  his  name  yet  fresh  and  honoured  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 
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"  The  apnai-cnt  restriction  of  Christ's  sphere  of  activity  to  Galilee  we  fiml 
also  in  iMart  and  Luke.  This  peculiarity  arose  perhaps  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  apostles  first  taught  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  unnecessary 
to  relate  what  had  happened  tlw?re,  but  wliere  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  Galilee  were  unknown  and  required  to  he  narrated.  Thus  the 
sphere  of  narnition  may  have  prradiially  become  fixed.  At  least  it  is  gene- 
rally p^ranted  that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact  has  been 
discovered. 

"  The  difference  of  the  narmtive  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  severally  re- 
corded by  Matthew  and  Luke,  may  easily  be  solved  without  questioning  the 
correctness  of  either,  if  we  suppose  that  each  of  them  n.-iirates  what  he  knows 
from  his  individual  sources  of  information.  The  hi'itory  of  Christ's  chihlhood 
given  in  Luke  lea<ls  us  to  conclude  that  it  wi«<  derived  from  the  acquain- 
tances of  Mary,  whilL*  the  statements  in  Matthew  seem  to  be  derived  from 
the  friends  of  Josepli.'* 

Now,  with  due  deference  to  the  professor,  this  specimen  of  his  en- 
deavour to  harmonise  the  Gospels  is  a  mere  subterfuge  and  delusion, 
for  it  is  admitting  the  gospels  mentioned  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
tissue  of  passing  heai*say,  and  hence  placing  thom  on  a  footing  with  the 
loosest  species  of  history.  It  is  at  once  giving  up  their  inspiration  and 
divine  origin,  and  assigning  no  higher  function  to  the  evangelists  than  is 
attributable  to  Hume,  Robertson,  or  Gibbon.  Thus  it  appears  that 
our  harmonists,  for  want,  we  think,  of  being  guided  by  more  general 
ideas,  are  led  into  the  admission  of  the  grossest  errors,  leading  to  conse- 
quences equally  destructive  of  sound  divinity  and  true  religion.  But  we 
must  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  views  of  Mr  Gillespie  on 
this  all-absorbing  enquiry,  for  he  professes  to  harmonise  every  text  in 
the  gospels,  without  making  such  admissions,  or  compromising  the  inte- 
rests of  divine  truth.  Mr  Gillespie  proceeds  upon  general  views  of  the 
character  of  the  different  evangelists,  and  of  the  distinct  and  independent 
obiects  they  respectively  had  in  view.  Mr  Gillespie,  in  addition  to 
being  the  author  of  the  work  under  consideration,  has  devoted  much  of 
his  attention  to  gennain  inquiries,  and  thus  may  be  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  entering  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 

It  is  now  some  thirteen  years  ago  since  Mr  Gillespie's  work  on  the 
Necessary  Existence  of  a  God  issued  from  the  press,  and  now,  by  a  se- 
quence natural  to  a  Christian  philosopher,  we  find  him  advancing  to 
consider  the  truth  of  the  history  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  his- 
tory is  contained  in  the  four  several  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  and  it 
is  our  author's  more  peculiar  object  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  history, 
in  opposition  to  the  various  arguments  brought  against  it  by  a  German 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom"  of  the  disbeliever, — "the  prince  of  German 
neologists, — namely.  Doctor  David  Friedrich  Strauss. 

Mr  Gillespie  has  well  brought  before  his  readers,  that  Strauss^  in  hit 
great  work  **  Leben  Jesu"  ("  Life  of  Jesus"),  resolves  piecemeal,  the 
gospel-accounts  into  myths,  leaving  an  exceeding  small  residuum  of  reftl 
history ;  in  doing  which,  Strauss  brings  forward  all  the  objections  to  the 
Christian  story,  and  raises  all  the  difficulties  he  can,  the  mutual  discre- 
pancies, oflen  elevated  into  contradictions  of  the  four  evangelists,  occu- 
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pying  a  large  space  in  the  fore-ground  of  his  representation,  and  he  con- 
cludes his  work  by  an  attack  on  all  Christian  creeds  whatever. 

Thus  much  for  Strauss ;  let  us  now  turn  to  his  Scottish  opponent. 
Not  by  attacking  Strauss  on  his  own  ground,  (as  all  the  harmonists,  if 
we  may  judge  by  their  antecedents,  would  do,)  but  by — to  use  a  coarse 
but  meaning  provincialism — knocking  his  grounds  from  under  him,  does 
our  author  overcome  the  ingenious  and  not  very  scrupulous  German. 

Numberless  harmonists  have  we  of  the  four  gospel  nan-atives  left  us 
by  the  four  evangelists.  Truly,  as  Mr  Gillespie  says,  harmonists  upon 
harmonists,  who  have  taken  each  of  the  narratives  piece  by  piece  and 
attempted  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other.  The  value  of  these  har- 
monies, or  the  merits  of  these  authors,  cannot  be  under-rated.  Labourers 
are  they  in  a  good  cause,  and  Christendom  will  not  repudiate  the  debt  it 
owes  them.  But  from  far  higher  points  of  view  than  that  adopted 
by  these  hannonists,  does  Mr  Gillespie  look  on  the  four  gospel  narratives ; 
and  seeing  and  not  denying,  but  most  fully  admitting,  the  things  wherein 
they  diverge  and  differ  from  one  another,  he  presents  us  with  a  scheme 
ample  and  comprehensive,  which,  while  it  is  not  dishonouring  to  the 
evangelist*,  nor  at  variance  with  God's  truth,  is  at  the  same  time  accept- 
able  to  the  understanding  and  the  heart  of  believers. 

What  then  is  this  scheme  of  reconciliation  which  our  author  lays  be- 
fore  us?  It  is  contained  in  few  words, — "The  Distinctive  Designs  ol' 
the  Four  Evangelists."  These  are  the  seven  words,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  which  give  us  the  key,  or  rather  are  the  key  to  the  seeming 
discrepancies  and  actual  divergencies  existing  between  the  four  evange- 
lists,— Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, —  in  the  several  gospels.  To 
each  of  these  evangelists,  having  a  distinct  special  design,  Mr  Gillespie 
would  attribute  each  of  the  gospels  having  distinct  special  features.  By 
this  reasoning  he  would  explain  why  certain  facts  in  one  of  the  gospels 
are  narrated,  and  why  they  are  omitted  in  another ;  and  in  sufficiently 
numerous  instances,  he  shews  that  a  special  fact  narrated  in  a  gospel  was 
directly  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  writer's 
design  ;  whereas,  that  in  the  case  of  some  one  of  the  other  evangelists, 
the  omission  of  that  same  special  fact  establishes  with  equal  conclusive- 
ness what  was  his  special  design.  Take,  for  instance,  St  Luke,  who  gives 
us  the  genealogy  of  our  Loi-d,  and  St  John,  who  does  not.  Our  author 
assumes  that  the  distinctive  design  of  Luke  was  to  exhibit  the  develope- 
ment  of  our  Lord  ;  therefore  St  Luke,  giving  us  his  earthly  pedigree,  is 
most  beautifully  in  keeping, — is  just  what  might  have  been  expected, — is 
in  point  of  fiict  what  we  actually  find, — and  is  therefore  a  proof  that  St 
Luke's  distinct  design  was  to  exhibit  the  devolopement  of  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  St  John's  design  was  different. 
St  John  had  for  his  peculiar  object,  says  Mr  Gillespie,  the  exhibition  of 
the  nature,  or  personal  character  of  the  divine  Logos.  Accordingly,  St 
John  presents  us  with  no  earthly  pedigree, — we  find  no  such  thing, — it 
would  have  been  quite  out  of  place,  and  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  his 
design,— accordingly  we  do  not  find  it,  and  its  absence  in  the  gospel  of 
St  John,  is  it  not,  our  author  urges,  proof  most  pregnant, — taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  noble  introduction  to  that  gospel, — of  what  was  St 
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John's  peculiar  object, — namely,  the  exhibition  of  the  nature  or  personal 
character  of  the  Son.  With  such  an  object  in  view,  what  had  he  to  do 
with  an  earthly  genealogy  ? 

We  have  just  stated  what  Mr  Gillespie  lays  down  as  the  distinctive 
designs  of  St  Luke  and  St  John.     St  Matthew's  special  object,  our  author 
lays  down,  is  to  prove  the  MeMiahship  of  Jesus  ;  in  other  words,  to 
evince  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  or  in  conformity  with  them, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  events  of  His  life,  that  "  this  is  Jesus,  the 
King  of  the  Jews ;"  while  the  chief  special  design  of  Mark,  is  held  to  be, 
to  set  forth  and  prove  that  Jesus  teas  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher  ; 
Mark's  medium  of  proof  being  the  miracles  wrought,  and  not  the  &ct  of 
Jesus'  Messiahship.     Considering  these  to  be  the  special  objects  of  the 
two  first  evangelists,  our  author  expects  to  find  in  Matthew,  numerous 
reierences  made  by  that  evangelist,  to  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
bearing  on  the  Messiahship  ;  and  accordingly,  on  turning  to  St  Matthew's 
gospel,   we  do  in  fact  find  numerous  instances,  in  which  passages  are 
quoted,  by  St  Matthew  himself,  from   the  Old  Testament,  and  placed 
alongside  of  some  act  or  miracle  done  by  Jesus,  or  some  circumstance  at- 
tending  him, — the  act,  miracle,  or  circumstance  being  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  contained  in  the  passage  quoted.     Let  us  also  bear  in  mind 
to  whom   Matthew  and  Mark  respectively  write, — in  other  words,  for 
whose  behoof  these  two  gospels  were  primarily  intended.     Matthew's 
gospel  was  primarily  written  for  the  Jews ;  to  all  others  hia  medium  of 
proof, — nay,  his  whole  subject, — would  have  been  all  but  unintelligible. 
Why  talk  ?  what  folly  to  talk  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  to  the  Roman 
or  the  Greek,  the  barbanan  or  the  Scythian.     Should  we  take  the  stu- 
dents of  that  day  from  the  schools  of  Greece, — from  the  academies  of 
Rome, — to  teach  them  the  theology  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  make  them 
acquainted  with  that  law  which  came  forth  from  Mount  Sinai  in  stoim 
and  in  cloud?     No;  if  the  gospel,  even  in  the  form  best  adapted  for 
being  understood  by  them,  was  to  the  Greek  (ay,  and  to  the  Roman 
likewise)  foolishness,  what  more  than  foolishness  would  it  haTe  been,  to 
have  approached  him  with  proofs  from  a  volume  of  whose  existence  be 
scarcely  knew,  in  order  to  establish  a  Messiahship  of  which  he  had  never 
heard? 

Was  there  no  medium  of  proof  then  by  which  these,  the  mighty  of  the 
earth,  could  be  approached  ? — Yes  there  was — there  was  a  medium  ef 
proof  convincing, — most  convincing,  by  God's  grace,  even  to  them  ;  and 
not  to  them  only,  but  to  all — to  all  those  scattered  abroad— not  only  to 
the  Greek  and  to  the  Roman,  but  to  those  scattered  abroad  reaching  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth: — to  the  Hindoo,  the  Tartar,  and  tbi 
Arab ;  to  the  families  who  then  held  our  own  far  isles  of  Britain ;  to  tbi 
children  who  dwelt  by  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  to  those  the 
dwellers  in  the  then  untravei-sed  and  unknown  regions  of  the  Nortb*- 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Cimri,  and  the  Teuton. 

And  what  was  the  medium  of  proof,  that  could  so  come  home  to  the 
consciences  and  convictions  of  these  widely  diverse  people?*— MkadeSi 

Miracles,  as  is  justly  observed  by  our  author,  are  as  a  general  nile^  the 
fittest  medium  of  proof  of  a  Divine  Commission  in  the  case  of  a  lifV 
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Religion  :  and  St  Mark's  special  object  was  to  set  forth  and  prove  that 
Jesus  was  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher.  Moreover,  for  whom  was 
Mark's  Evangel  primarily  intended? — not  for  the  Jews — these  were 
Matthew's  peculiar  audience  and  care.  For  whom  then  ? — For  the  Gen- 
tiles— for  the  Greek,  for  the  Roman,  for  the  dwellers  beyond  the  Greek, 
beyond  even  the  Roman  sway,  for  all  who  trod  or  who  should  tread  the 
earth  in  whose  veins  there  flowed  not  the  blood  Abraham  ;  and  in  whose 
minds  there  dwelt  not  those  scriptures  beginning  with  Moses  and  ending 
with  Malachi.  For  these  it  was  that  Mark  primanly  wrote.  For  these 
peculiarly  it  was  that  he  chronicled,  with  such  minuteness  of  particularity 
beyond  the  other  evangelists,  the  Miracles  of  the  Master — for  there  it  was 
that  he  treasured  up  and  recorded  the  names  of  the  recipients  of  his  mira. 
culous  mercies.  Blind  Bartimeus  is  cured  ;  his  name  is  given.  Does  any 
one  ask  where  the  cure  was  performed,  or  what  Bartimeus  was  doing  at 
the  time? — It  was  by  the  wayside  near  to  Jericho,  and  he  was  doing  what? 
^Sg^i^g*  ^nd  who  tells  us  these  particulars  ? — It  is  not  St  Matthew, 
St  Luke,  or  St  John  who  tells  us ;  no,  it  is  St  Mark.  The  subject  of 
this  cure — were  there  not  tens,  yea  hundreds,  who  knew  him  ;  were  there 
not  tens,  yea  hundreds,  of  those  who  had  seen  him  surviving  even  after  this 
Gospel  was  promulgated,  and  who  therefore  would  have  been  able  at  once 
to  have  denied  the  statement  of  this  miracle  had  it  been  false  ?   Assuredly. 

And  for  whose  ears  and  knowledge  is  the  record  of  this  miracle, 
and  of  all  the  miracles  recorded  by  St  Mark,  primarly  intended  ?  For 
those  who  needed  it  most— for  those  to  whom  it  would  come  with  the 
most  convincing  efficacy — for  those  especially  to  whom  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value ; — not  the  Jews  learned  in  the  learning  of  Moses,  but 
the  unlearned  Gentiles.  Truly  to  them  such  miracles  were  potent  as 
words  from  heaven.  When  St  Augustine  landed  in  Britain,  whose  Gospel 
is  it  that  would  be  first  narrated  by  him  to  our  painted  forefathers  ?  not 
the  Gospel  which  holds  forth  Christ  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  appeals 
to  the  ancient  scriptures  as  prophesying  of  him  and  his  doings,  or  would 
it  be  that  Gospel  which  held  out  that  Jesus  as  one  at  whose  approach 
the  blind  received  their  sight,  the  deaf  heard,  the  lame  walked,  the  dead 
were  raised  to  life  again  ? 

The  scope  therefore  of  the  whole  argument  of  Mr  Gillespie's  work  is, 
that  the  Four  Evangelists  had,  each  of  them,  a  distinct  special  object  in 
view,  and  that  in  narrating  His  life,  each  of  them  adopted  only  those 
circumstances  connected  with  Him — those  words  uttered  by  Him-^those 
deeds  done  by  Him— which  would  best  illustrate  the  special  object  the 
Evangelists  had  each  severally  in  view.  Each  and  all  of  them  only  write 
memoirs  of  our  Lord-— memorials  of  his  life.  Not  one  of  them  wrote, 
or  professed  to  write,  a  complete  History  of  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  St  John  in  the  end  of  his  Gospel,  so  far 
from  declaring  that  he  had  written  all  the  particulars  concerning  our 
Saviour,  specially  declares  that  ''there  are  also  many  other  things 
which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  sup- 
pose that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
written.** 

It  is  not  in  our  power,  with  anything  like  justice  to  our  author,  to  ex- 
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tract  any  passage  from  the  body  of  his  work—that  portion  of  it  composed 
of  his  statement  of  the  propositions  to  be  established  and  the  leading 
evidence  adduced  for  the  establishment  of  these  propositions ;  but  from  a 
subsidiary  (and  to  some  readers  we  believe  it  will  prove  a  very  pleasant] 
part  of  the  work,  we  may,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr  G's  style,  at  least  in  one 
particulai*  department,  be  allowed  to  cite  a  passage  occurring  in  the  fifth 
chapter.  The  author  has  under  consideration  the  answer  made  by  the 
priests  and  scribes  to  the  question  put  to  them  by  King  Herod,  when 
'*  he  was  troubled  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him."  The  question  (whatt 
scene  rises  up  before  us  as  we  think  on  the  time — the  place — the  actors) 
was — "  Where  Christ  should  be  bom."  These  are  the  last  words  of  the 
4th  verse  of  Matthew,  chapter  ii.  The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  are  as  follows : 
"  5.  And  they  said  unto  him.  In  Bethlehem  of  Jud.%:a  :  for  thus  it  is 
written  by  the  prophet ;  6.  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda, 
art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee  shall  cornea 
governor  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel."  The  common  opinion  is  that 
the  answer  of  the  priests  and  scribes  is  composed  of  the  whole  of  these 
two  verses  (the  5th,  and  the  Gth,) ;  Mr  Gillespie  however  is  of  opinion 
that  their  whole  answer  is  contained  in  the  four  words  we  have  printed 
in  capitals,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  passage  is  merely  St  Matthew's 
commentary  or  explanatory  narrative  in  regard  to  their  answer ;  and  be 
supports  that  opinion  in  the  following  passage : — 

*^  Besides ;  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Herod,  an  old  sinner,  of  whose 
Rins  not  a  few  were  so  portentous  that  he  was  truly  a  disgrace  to  our  com- 
mon nature — a  more  than  half  heathen,  or  infidel,  to  boot — it  is,  I  say,  by 
no  means  certain,  that  Herod  did  ask  the  prophetic,  or  any  other  reoMm^ 
Why  the  Christ  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem.  And  if  the  priests  and  their 
companions  were  not  called  upon  to  answer  with  the  prophetic  reason, 
having  rrpliod  to  king  Herod's  question,  where  the  Christ  should  be  bora, 
they  might  think  they  had  acquitted  themselves  sufficiently,  and  be  too 

?;]aa  to  betake  themselves  off,  without  seeking  to  S)ut-Herod  Herod.*  The 
ess  said  the  better,  seeing:  he  was  the  man  he  was,  and  over  and  above,  was 
just  at  that  time  in  one  of  the  most^  unblessed  of  even  Herodian  humoun; 
seeing,  moreover,  the  contemplation  of  a  divine  prophecy,  and  9uch  an  ill- 
boding  prophecy  to  his  sort  of  kingship,  could  not  be  imagined  to  form  a 
pleasant  subject  of  thought  to  him  ;  already  meditating,  it  t«  pogsible^  his 
future  savage  massacre  of  babes ;  already  meditating,  it  is  certain^  and  it  was 
certain^  some  deeply  damnable  design,  which  men,  less  than  prophets,  mig^t 
or  must  have  seen  the  fore-shadowing  of  in  his  countenance.  Grim,  then, 
must  have  been  his  hell-speaking  aspect ;  grim,  even  for  him  ;  too  giim  for 
the  trembling  priests  and  scribes  to  trifle  with  him,  or  to  adventure  at  en- 
tering on  any  prophetic  ground  wliutever — &r  less  to  adventure  to  direct 
his  attention  to  a  specific  prophecy,  wliich  (as  it  was  then  understood)  did, 
in  conjunction  with  the  star  which  had  been  seen  by  the  Magi,  threaten 
nothing  less  than  the  murderous  despot^s  dethronement.  A  prophecy  ocn- 
ceming  the  birth-place  of  the  Christ,  bom  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews^ 
Herod  the  king,  troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  inauspicious  birth  :  Keep,  0 
priests  !  that  prophecy,  and  that  man,  as  far  asunder  as  you  can.** 

In  a  large  sense  Mr  Gillespie's  work  is  necessarily  a  plea  for,  and  ad- 
vocacy of,  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  and  for  some  ungularly 
able  remarks  on  the  question  of  inspiration,  we  may  refer  to  his  pretee 
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in  general.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by 
laying  before  them  the  two  following  paragraphs  with  which  the  preface 
■concludes,  indicating,  as  these  do,  the  author's  view  of  the  true  nature 
of  an  inspired  scriptural  Revelation  :— - 

*^  There  is  an  intemnl  repagnancy  m  the  parts  of  this  idea.  That  the 
Most  Wise  Being  should  b(»tow  a  universal  revelation  of  himself  upon  man, 
and  yet  not  provide  suitably  for  the  communication  of  the  revelation.  That 
such  a  Being  should  reveal  for  all  time,  a  set  of  doctrines  about  man's  con- 
dition and  destination,  as  in  relation  to  his  continual  Creator ;  and  yet  not 
make  provision,  at  the  same  time,  for  an  unobjectionable  and  perpetually 
valid  vehicle  for  the  revelation  of  the  doctrines ;  this  seems  plainly  to  amount 
to  a  position,  the  constituents  of  which  are  so  repugnant  to  each  other,  that 
they  must  mutually  destroy  each  other.  The  internal  inconsistency  is  so 
great,  that  nothing  less  tlian  the  destruction  of  the  whole  by  itself  can  be 
the  result.  Self-destruction  were  the  only  end  to  which  a  whole  composed 
of  such  parts  could  logically  attain. 

^'  Let  me  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a  revelation  from  hea« 
ven,  unaccompanied  by  a  circumstance  which  is  repugnant  to  the  idea. 
Given,  then,  a  revelation  from  God,  as  the  Most  Wise  Being ;  there  ought 
to  be  given,  also,  a  fit  and  proper  channel  for  the  same.  Now,  what  wen 
a  suitable  channel  ?  It  were  easy  to  tell  what  would  constitute  unsuitable- 
ness.  'Tis  plain,  that  a  suitable  channel  for  a  revelation  from  God  involves, 
at  leasts  that  it  be  not  fallible,  or  impeifect  to  any  extent.  For,  if  perfect 
here ;  imperfect  there :  this  implies  tnat  we  can  distinguish  and  separate  the 
perfect  from  the  imperfect.  We  can  extract  the  valuable  metal  from  the 
lump  of  crass  ore ;  being  ready  to  throw  away  the  bulky  and  worthless  re- 
siduum. Retaining  the  pure  ore,  we  dismiss  the  caput  mortuum.  This 
representation  resolves,  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  perfection  connected 
with  the  revelation  into  the  separating  acts  effected  by  ti«,  taking  all  perfect- 
ness  away  from  the  objective  revelation  itself." 

We  trust,  in  this  brief  outline,  we  have  given  some  intelligible  idea  of 
this  really  valuable  work.  It  will  be  seen  how  high  and  commanding 
is  the  gi'ound  which  is  taken  up  by  its  author.  We  have  also  endea- 
voured to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  proof  and  illustration  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr  Gillespie  ;  and  only  regret  that  the  illustrative  matter  is  so 
closely  woven  together,  as  not  to  admit  of  our  enriching  our  critique  with 
a  quotation  from  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  look  upon  these  speculations  of  Mr  Gillespie,  if 
speculations  they  are  to  be  regarded,  as  infinitely  in  advance  of  the  nu- 
merous harmonists  who  have  written  on  the  Gospels.  The  views  of  our 
author,  indeed,  not  only  bear  reference  to  the  varied  intuitions  that  na- 
turally  distinguish  the  Evangelists  as  men  in  different  conditions  in  life, 
and  of  different  cultures ;  but  they  have  likewise  especial  reference  to 
their  having  in  view  distinct  and  different  objects, — and  the  spirit  of 
inspiration  itself  assuming  a  form  in  them  in  conformity  therewith,  thus 
elevating  and  strengthening  their  mere  human  principles,  have  given 
birth  to  the  Gospels  as  we  find  them.  Looking  at  the  Gospels,  indeed, 
through  the  eyes  furnished  us  by  our  author,  in  so  far  as  he  has  gone, 
we  have  presented  to  us  one  consistent  and  intelligible  naiTative,  harmon- 
izing in  every  important  particular,  and  thus  calculated  to  impress  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  deeply  on  every  true  heart.     But  when  this  will 
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be  thoroughly  accomplished  will  depend  much  upon  the  views  of  Mr 
Gillespie  being  carried  out  by  himself  to  their  full  extent^  and  applied 
with  logical  accuracy  to  every  case  of  apparent  or  imaginary  discrepancy. 
This  our  author  has  promised  to  do  in  a  subsequent  volume ;  and  trust- 
ing  he  will  accomplish  the  task  in  the  same  spirit^  and  with  the  same 
ability  that  marks  the  present^  we  heartily  wish  him  success  in  his 
arduous  and  difficult  undertaking. 
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On  returning  from  the  country  afler  our  usual  sojourn  there^  the  first 
thing  we  observed,  on  the  first  page  of  the  first  newspaper  we  took  into 
our  hands,  were  the  words  which  we  have  placed  at  the  top  of  this 
article.  Our  curiosity,  we  confess,  was  immediately  roused ;  and  w6 
involuntarily  asked  ourselves  the  question.  What  have  we  here  ?  Of 
course  we  had  heard  of  the  doings  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  case  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  we  very  naturally  concluded  that 
this  was  some  editorial  philippic  against  the  Primate  of  all  England  for 
refusing  in  that  case,  all  appeal  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  giving  his 
decision  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  Thirty.nine  Articles. 
We,  however,  were  disappointed,  for  we  read  as  follows  :— 

^  Some  time  since  the  Rev.  John  Macnaught  was  expelled  from  a  local 
relinous  society  at  Liverpool,  on  account  of  his  preaching  the  doctrine  thai 
the  Bible  was  not  literally  infallible,  or,  in  other  words, not  ^inspired*  through- 
out.  Mr  Macnaught  is  incumbent  of  St  Chrysostom  Church,  Everton,  near 
Liverpool.  On  Tuesday  evening  his  parishioners  presented  him  with  an 
address  of  sympathy,  and  a  testimonial. 

When  this  expulsion  took  place  we  are  not  told, — "  some  time  since" 
it  is  said.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  members  of  this  ''  local  religious  society"  were 
so  precipitate  in  their  haste.  We  do  not  deny — nay,  we  are  prepared 
to  maintain  their  right  to  say  upon  what  terms  they  will  either  admit 
or  retain  members ;  but  in  acting  as  they  did,  they  have  only  given 
prominence  to  the  heresy  and  notoriety  to  the  heretic.  Really  we  should 
not  have  known  who  the  Rev.  John  Macnaught  was,  but  for  this  sli^t 
incident,  and  the  fact  of  his  parishionen — or  some  of  them— -sympathimig 
with  him  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  a  ''  suffering  for  conscience  sake. 
As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  rev.  gentleman's  opinions  upon  the  sab- 
ject  of  inspiration,  we  should  say  that  it  is  neither  novel  nor  uncommon. 
It  is  held,  and  boldly  avowed,  by  men  of  far  higher  eminence  and  heavier 
calibre  than  he,  and  yet — we  don't  know  if  he  should  thank  his  stars  for 
it — ^his  name  is  oflener  pronounced  in  a  week  than  theirs  may  be  through- 
out a  whole  life-time.  Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  therefore,  we 
^nh  they  ought  to  have  allowed  him  to  labour  on  in  **  St  ChrysoBtom 
Church,  Everton,"  all  the  days  of  his  life  both  **  unknowing  and  on- 
knewfi.'*    Of  course  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  his  heresy.     We  ate 
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told  he  preaches  the  doctrine,  that  the  Bible  is  not  literally  in&Dible,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  not  "  inspired"  throughout.    This  however  is  very  ambi- 
guous.    Two  questions  arise  here,  viz. :  Does  he  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  sense  and  oppose  plenary  inspiration  ?  or  does  he  hold 
that  some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  inspired,  and  some  other  parts  are  not  ? 
From  the  words  before  us  we  suspect  the  latter  is  his  opinion.    Now  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  give  our  readers  a  discourse  on  inspiration,  although 
we  believe  such  subjects  ought  not  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  clergy,  but  we 
must  remark  in  passing,  that  "  infallibility"  and  ''  inspiration"  are  not 
synonymous  terms  as  here  intimated.     Infallibility  is  a  consequent  of  in. 
spiration,  or,  in  other  words,  is  dependent  upon  it ;  but  is  by  no  means  the 
same  thing.     The  inspiration  must  first  be  proved,  and  the  infallibility 
follows,  as  a  natural  consequence,  from  the  conception  we  have  of  the  Being 
from  whom  inspiration  descends.   But  this  by  the  way.   Before  closing  we 
may  perhaps  advert  to  the  opini(Mi  of  the  "  Incumbent  of  Everton ;"  in 
the  meantime  we  proceed  to  consider  the  address  of  the  parishioners,  and 
the  rev.  gentleman's  reply  thereto.     The  address  said — "  we  rejoice  that 
you  have,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  vindicated  the  legiti. 
mate  result  of  sound  Protestantism,  by  upholding  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion,  and  the  free  expression  of  opinions  on  theological  subjects."   Really 
we  are  unable  to  understand  this.   What  can  be  the  meaning  now.a-days 
of  an  address  of  sympathy  ?  We  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
the  sapient  parishioners  of  '^  Everton  "  sympathize  with  the  opinions  of 
their  parson,  or  whether  they  only  admire  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
has  maintained  them,  or  whether  they  feel  indignant  at  the  treatment  he 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  that  *'  local  religious  Society,"  and  wish  by 
this  means  to  convey  to  him  their  sympathy.     We  have  only  part  of 
the  addre^j  we  presume,  and  from  this  we  can  only  guess  at  their  mean- 
ing.  We  have  yet  to  learn,  however,  that  upholding  the  right  of  free  dis- 
cussion and  the  free  expression  of  opinion  on  theological  subjects,  is  the 
legitimate  retuk  of  sound  Protestantism.     The  right  of  private  judgment, 
t.  e.  the  right  every  man  has  to  exercise  his  private  judgment,  is  certainly 
the  foundation,  bulwark,  and  comer  stone  of  Protestantism,  but  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  it  is  its  legitimate  result.     We  should  be  rather  inclined 
to  say  that  the  very  opposite  is  the  case.     To  waive  this  distinction, 
however,  we  dare  repudiate  the  doctrine  therein  contained.    Sound  Pro- 
testantism knows  no  such  result,  in  the  meaning  which  is  here  attached 
to  the  sentence  as  it  stands.     The  Reformers  held,  and  sound  Protestants 
bold  now,  that  in  a  matter  of  conscience  every  man  is  accountable  to 
God  only.     But  pray  what  does  this  amount  to  ?     To  no  more  than 
this,  that  no  man — nor  body  of  men— has  a  right  to  persecute  another 
because  of  his  religious  belief.    That  is  a  matter  for  which  he  is  answer- 
able not  to  man  but  to  God.     This,  therefore,  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
persecution  in  religion,  but  it  evidently  does  no  more.    For  surely  the 
sapient  sympathizers  with  the  rev.  gentleman  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
the  legitimate  resuft  of  sound  Protestantism  is  to  maintain  the  wildest 
vagaries  and  extravagances,  that  may  by  any  possibility  enter  into  the 
brain  ef  every  visionary  or  every  coxcomb  on  the  subject  of  religion.     If 
such  is  thair  meaning,  it  is  a  gross  libel  upon  Protestantism,—^  doctrine, 
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in  fact,  which"  every  Reformer  would  repudiate  with  disgust.  Nothing 
can  be  mora  sharply  defined  than  the  faith  of  the  reformed  churches. 
They  are  as  intolerant  of  heresy — within  their  own  pale,  of  course — as 
any  church  can  possibly  be.  But^-and  here  lies  the  difftirence  between 
them  and  the  Romish  Church — while  they  ara  intolerant  of  heresy 
within  their  own  pale,  their  principles  are  those  of  toleration  to  those 
whom  they  deem  heretics  without  them.  In  saying  that  they  are  in- 
tolerant of  heresy  within  their  own  pale,  we  mean  that  they  take  to 
themselves — what  indeed  they  have  a  good  right  to  do— the  liberty  of 
defining  upon  what  grounds  they  will  either  admit  or  retain  members. 
No  religious  system,  in  truth,  could  subsist  under  any  other  state  of 
things.  That  which  the  wise  parishioners  of  *'  Everton"  claim  for  Pro- 
testantism would  be  fatal  to  any  ism,  no  matter  how  tolerant.  How 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  any,  or  every  one,  is  to  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vocate  whatever  religious  opinions  he  pleases,  and  then  coolly  to  turn 
round  and  tell  the  Protestant  Church  that  this,  forsooth,  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  sound  Protestantism.  No  one  denies  to  him  the  liberty  of 
thinking  for  himself,  and  believing  what  he  conscientiously  thinks  to  be 
the  truth  ;  but  while  this  is  granted  to  him,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  right  to  complain  if  any  of  the  Protestant  Churches — the  National 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland — should  refuse  to  admit  him  into  their 
communion.  Nor  has  he  a  right  to  palm  upon  Protestantism  what  ia 
perhaps  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  his  own  perverse  will.  We  would  be 
sorry  to  interfere  with  the  joy  of  the  worthy  framers  of  the  address,  but 
we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  interfere  with  their  logic.  Neither  free 
thinking  nor  the  free  expression  of  opinion — the  natural  result  of  this — 
is  in  any  way  the  legitimate  result  of  sound  Protestantism.  But  let  us 
hear  the  reply  to  this  savoury  dish.     Mr.  Macnaught  loquitur. 

"  The  day  has  gone  by  when  in  chemistry,  in  medicine,  in  agriculture,  or 
even  in  politics,  a  scheme  can  be  upheld  by  the  prescription  of  authority  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few,  in  defiance  of  truth,  and  to  the  injury  of  mankind.  In 
all  the  arts  and  in  every  science,  it  is  now  established  that  if  the  youngest 
journeyman  or  the  least  practised  tvro  can  suggest  any  new  method  which 
is  a  demonstrable  improvement,  as  lessening  risk,  accelerating  production, 
or  in  any  wav  cheapening  results,  such  improved  method  may  and  should 
be  adopted,  though  it  was  not  originated  by  one  who  had  previously  adiieved 
celebrity.  On  all  sides  men  are  investigating  and  fonning  their  judgment 
no  longer  on  the  mere  dictation  of  by-gone  aees,  but  on  the  actual  and  ob- 
servable natures  and  relationships  of  things.  We  believe  it  to  he  the  duty 
of  each  man  to  advance  the  conquests  of  intelligence  and  eamestDesB,  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  vast  territories  of  the  still  unknown.'* 

We  must  pause  here,  reader,  to  draw  breath  and  see  that  we  under, 
stand  the  rev.  preacher.  What  an  apt  Acuity  he  has  for  writing 
unintelligible  jargon.  Let  any  one  read  over  with  care  the  last  two 
sentences,  and  try  if  he  can  affix  to  them  a  definite  meaning.  We 
have  read  them  over  a  hundred  times ;  we  have  twisted  them  into 
every  conceivable  shape  and  form ;  we  have  given  every  imaginable 
meaning  to  the  words  in  question  :  we  have  gone  back  again  and  viewed 
them  in  their  plain  grammatical  sense,  and  after  all  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  baffled.     This,  of  courso,  may  arise  from  the  bluntaen  of  our 
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intellects,  and  from  no  fault  in  theni.  But  let  ua  see.  We  should  like 
if  any  one  could  tell  us  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  the  actual  and  ob- 
servable natures  and  relationships  of  things."  Our  readers  perhaps 
don't  sympathize  with  us  in  this,  but  we  should  like  to  ask  the  author 
—who  of  course  knows  what  he  means — one  or  two  questions  such  as 
these.  What  are  the  actual  and  what  the  observable  natures  of  things! 
Is  the  actual  nature  of  anything  different  from  the  observable  ?  and  if 
so  pray  enlighten  us,  wherein  lies  the  difference  ?  Is  there  a  difference 
between  the  actual  and  observable  relationships  of  things  as  well  as 
their  natures?  We  beg  your  pardon,  indulgent  reader;  we  have  been 
led  away  from  our  purpose  by  the  incoherent  language  of  the  revei-end 
gentleman.  Our  object  is  to  combat  his  principles^  not  to  criticise  his 
words.  Their  meaninglessness  is  our  only  excuse.  To  proceed,  there- 
fore,  with  the  speech : — 

'Mn  this  manner  we  encourage  fresh  observations  of  facts,  and  new  gene- 
ralisations of  principles  in  every  science  except  one.  In  that  one  science — 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all — ^the  science  which  has  to  do  with 
God,  with  His  will  towards  us,  and  with  our  relationship  to  Him,  and  to 
one  another  and  to  eternity — in  this  one  science,  the  general  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, both  with  students  and  with  professors,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
mode  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  that  pursued  with  reference  to  all 

the  other  sciences  and  arts Discovery  or  improvement  in 

theology  is  held  to  be  terrible,  heretical,  and  damnable,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
impossible  and  absurd." 

We  are  unwilling  to  waste  time,  and  are  therefore  fain,  without 
entering  into  detail,  to  grapple  at  once  with  the  argument  of  our  rever- 
end friend.  Shortly  stated  it  is  this.  In  all  the  sciences  we  encourage 
fresh  observations  of  &ct8,  and  new  generalizations  of  principles,  except 
in  the  master  science  of  Theology ;  while  Mr.  Macnaught  thinks  we 
ought  to  bring  the  same  principles  to  bear  upon  every  science  whatever, 
no  matter  how  different  they  may  be  in  their  nature.  Now  the  answer 
to  this  is  not  difficult;  but  at  the  same  time  we  confess  that,  in  a 
speech  from  a  gentleman  charged  with  heresy,  and  that,  too,  in  reply  to 
an  address  of  sympathy  on  the  subject,  we  expected  something  beai-ing 
upon  the  point  in  dispute.  Here,  however,  and  indeed  in  the  speech 
throughout,  we  have  no  such  thing.  All  that  the  Rev.  John  contends 
for  is  the  right  of  investigation.  But  this  is  only  throwing  dust  in 
people's  eyes ;  for  to  him  as  a  man,  u  e,  as  an  individual  unit,  this 
right  is  readily  granted ;  but  as  a  member  of  a  certain  society  of  Chris- 
tians, bound  together  by  certain  definitely-fixed  principles — principles 
which,  in  fact,  make  it  to  be  what  it  is,  and  by  which  it  is  held  in 
unity — this  right  is  not,  and  never  can  be  granted,  in  its  full  extent. 
For  it  is  a  sad  splitting  of  hairs  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  mere 
act  of  thinking,  and  the  product  of  that — to  wit,  thought.  When  a 
man  finds  that  his  belief  is  at  variance  with  the  peculiar  section  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  or  it  may  be  altogether  heterodox,  then 
common  honesty  demands  on  his  part  that  he  say  so,  and  they  on  their 
part  are  altogether  blameless  if  they  refuse  to  recognize  him  as  one  of 
them.    But  the  "  Incumbent  of  Everton"  is  very  wroth,  because  in  their 
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investigations  into  theological  subjects,  neither  students  nor  professors 
will  adopt  that  method  which  (he  says)  now  obtains  in  every  other 
science^  viz.  the  observation  of  fiacts  and  the  generalization  of  principles. 
We  could  have  wished^  indeed,  that  he  had  been  a  little  more  definite, 
— that  he  had  told  us,  in  fact,  what  he  meant  by  this, — but  this  is  not  a 
faculty  the  possession  of  which  can  be  laid  to  his  charge.  To^this,  how- 
ever, we  answer,  that  because  a  certain  principle — or  set  of  principles  if 
you  will — is  applicable  and  is  applied  to  all  other  sciences,  does  it  follow 
that  this  principle — or  set  of  principles — is  applicable  to  this  other  science 
also,  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  it  ?  We  must  take  the  trouble  of  telling 
the  Rev.  John  Macnaught  that  this  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question. 
He  has,  in  fact,  quietly  assumed  the  point  in  dispute,  and  for  logic  he  has 
substituted  mere  declamation.  His  duty  was  to  show  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  science  of  Theology  and  the  othor  sciences ;  that 
their  actual  and  observable  natures  (to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own)  agree  in 
every,  the  smallest,  particular.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  is  he  entitled  to 
apply  the  same  principles  of  investigation  to  the  one  that  he  does  to  the 
other.  This  he  has  neither  done  nor  attempted  to  do,  and  we  must  be 
excused,  therefore,  if  we  refuse  to  take  assertion  for  proof,  even  at  the 
hands  of  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and  still  retain  the  good 
old  method  of  investigation.  But  what  we  are  amazed  at  is  this.  That 
men  will  palm  such  crude  and  ilUdigested  notions  upon  the  world  for 
sound  and  healthy  thinking,  and  utter  such  sheer  declamation,  and  yet, 
forsooth,  claim  for  it  the  character  of  reasoning.  We  marvel,  further, 
that  men  of  sense,  and  those  who  claim  for  themselves  the  character  of 
the  "  discerning  public,"  should  be  gulled  with  such  manifest  claptrap. 

Were  argumentation  our  sole  object,  we  might  leave  the  matter  here, 
and  hold  it  enough  for  us  to  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning. 
But  such  is  not  our  object.  We  are,  perhaps,  more  anxious  for  truth 
than  even  John  Macnaught,  and  certainly  esteem  it  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  than  the  mere  repelling  of  an  argument.  We  are,  therefore, 
willing  to  look  at  the  matter  fairly  and  honestly. 

Now  even  gi*anting,  what  those  who  think  with  the  *'  Incumbent  of 
Everton"  so  much  insist  upon,  that  the  same  method  of  investigation 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  science  of  Theology  as  obtains  in  all  other 
sciences,  what,  we  would  ask,  do  they  gain  by  it  ?  Suppose  the  merest 
tyro  or  the  youngest  journeyman — we  reckon  the  reverend  gentleman 
amongst  this  number — were  to  tell  us  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  or 
improved  method  in  Theology,  are  we  to  take  this  on  his  bare  assertion? 
Are  we  not  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  investigating  and  dissenting  if 
we  see  good  cause  so  to  do  ?  And  is  that  to  be  palmed  upon  us  for  a 
new  and  improved  method,  which  has  been  "  weighed  in  the  balanoet 
and  found  wanting  ?"  This  young  tyro — John  Macnaught  for  exnm[^ 
•—comes  before  us,  and  branding  us  with  the  name  of  old  orthodox, 
bigot,  fanatic,  &c.  &c.,  tells  us  with  a  look  of  superior  wisdom  not  to  bs 
mistaken,  that  he  has  just  returned,  it  may  be  from  Germany ,  or  at  all 
events  being  able  to  read  German  fluently,  he  has  just  risen  firom  a 
perusal  of  some  master  work,  from  which  he  discovers — poor  innooen^— 
that  our  views  in  this  benighted  island  are  all  wrong  together.     Bttn^ 
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of  course,  as  sound  Protestants,  disbelievers  in  infallibility,  we  think, 
perhaps,  that  this  is  possible,  and  although  a  little  startled  at  first,  yet 
knowing  the  ignorance  of  mankind  in  general,  and  our  own  in  particular, 
and  withal  being  told  with  such  an  air  of  assurance,  we  are  willing  to 
listen  and  to  be  enlightened.  To  prepare  us  for  the  grand  announce- 
ment, the  tyro — if  he  is  up  to  his  trade,  and  has  been  well  insti-ucted — 
launches  forth  into  the  subject  of  orthodox  bigotry  and  fanaticism.  He 
dilates  upon  the  numerous  misconceptions  of  theologians — English  and 
Scotch  of  course ;  their  want  of  clearness  in  thinking,  and  their  inco- 
herence of  style  ;  their  jumbling  together  of  ideas  altogether  different, 
and  their  twisting  of  words  and  sentences  to  make  things  mean  simply 
what  they  please.  We  ai-e,  of  course,  sorry  to  hear  our  good  old 
Divines,  for  whose  writings  we  cannot  help  having  a  great  liking, 
thus  terribly  cut  up  by  tyros,  who,  if  they  had  lived  in  their  day, 
would  have  been  mere  pigmies  in  their  hands ;  but  we  are  fain  to  be 
silent,  for  your  improver  is  a  man  who  will  not  be  stopped  in  "  mid- 
volley,"  and  perhaps  it  is  better  he  be  allowed  to  "  act"  his  part.  The 
listener  is  now  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectancy,  being  almost  half 
convinced — as  the  saying  is — that  thei-e  must  be  something  wrong 
somewhere,  and  fully  persuaded  that  the  speaker  is  "a  very  Daniel 
come  to  judgment."  But,  reader,  we  need  not  detain  you  so  long  as  we 
have  often  been  detained.  The  tyro — we  must  needs  call  him  so — ends 
by  telling  us  that  he  has  discovered  Calvinism  to  be  a  system  wrought 
out  by  a  man  of  thought,  and  believed  in  by  men  who  think  not  at  all« 
and  has  found  *'  inspiration"  to  be  a  mere  sham.  Wonderful  discovery  I 
we  exclaim.  Most  admirable  improvement !  And  where,  my  young 
man,  did  you  learn  such  wisdom  ?  Sure  it  has  not  been  for  nothing 
that  you  have  quaffed  a  bumper  amongst  the  bumper.loving  students  of 
Germany,  or  taken  a  part  in  their  gladiatorial  displays.  What  stores  of 
wisdom  must  lie  concealed  in  the  musty  tomes  of  the  neologians  who 
have  drunk  all  their  life  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Rhine,  when  so 
much  has  been  acquired  by  one  single  draught !  Who  would  be  such 
an  ass  as  to  apply,  in  reference  to  this,  the  well-known  line  of  Horace, 

^'  Parturiont  montes,  nascetur  ridicolos  mus ;" 

or  dare  to  insinuate  that  the  tyro  might  possibly  have  learned  as  much 
at  home  ?  But  we  feel  that  banter  is  out  of  place  here.  We  do  wish 
to  be  serious.  And  we  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  would 
neither  trifle  with  the  serious  and  honest  convictions  of  a  young  man, 
nor  undervalue  the  learning  and  critical  acumen  of  the  Neologians  of 
Germany.  Our  excuse  is  that  we  have  often  experienced  the  arrogance 
of  the  tyro,  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  which  makes  us  smart. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  great  discovery  afler  all 
turns  out  to  be  no  more,  perhaps,  than  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  is 
not  "inspired"  throughout.  Now  this  is  a  matter  which  we  have 
investigated  with  considerable  honesty — having  held  different  views 
upon  the  subject  than  we  do  now — and  we  have  been  brought  to  the 
conclusion,  not  only  that  the  Bible  is  "  inspired"  throughout,  but  that 
he  who  denies  this  saps  the  foundations  of  the  Christian's  hopes,  by 
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taking  from  him  every  ground  of  certitude  in  the  Divine  Revelation. 
Now  this  is  an  honest  conviction,  and  we  dare  boldly  avow  it. 

Moreover,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  be  told  that  this  is  illiberalism, 
bigotry,  fanaticism,  &c.  &c. ;  but  if  liberalism  consists  in  having  no 
fixed  principle  to  guide  your  opinion  in  reference  to  religion  and  morals, 
— and  we  believe  this  is  not  a  bad  definition  of  liberalism  at  present, — 
then  we  are  proud  to  be  called  illiberal ;  and  if  to  have  arrived  at  an 
honest  conviction  in  reference  to  certain  opinions,  that  some  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation  and  others  will  cause  damnation,  or  condemnation,  if 
you  like  the  word  better,  then  we  must  be  content  to  be  bigots  and 
fanatics.     We,  at  all  events,  will  not  give  an  uncertain  sound  on  this 
matter.     We  know  that  such  opinions  are  hooted  by  would-be  liberals : 
we  must  still  hold  them  notwithstanding.     It  will  not  do  to  tell  us  that 
in  all  our  investigations, — we  will  not  mention  a  more  uncharitable  hint 
than  is  sometimes  thrown  out, — our  minds  have  been  biassed — that  we 
have  followed  the  dictation  of  b3'-gone  ages,  or  studied  the  Bible  more 
in  accordance  with  the  creeds,  confessions,  and  interpretations  of  men 
than  with  the  plain  grammatical  sense.    For  to  pass  over  the  dishonesty 
imputed  in  this  remark,  witness  the  presumption.     One  cannot  but 
stand  amazed  at  the  cool  self.complacency  of  the  young  free-thinker. 
His  boast  is  that  he  has  shaken  himself  clear  of  all  creeds  and  confes. 
sions,  and  that  he  has  a  hatred  of  "  unlovely  dogmas,"  aye  of  dogmas 
at  all*     Now  how  easily  is  it  for  us  to  retort — to  throw  his  imputation 
back,  with  double  force,  upon  himself.     For  not  to  return  upon  the 
subject  of  creeds  and  confessions,  is  your  improver  or  discoverer,  or  any 
other  er  you  like,  when  he  asserts  and  wishes  us  to  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  not  inspired,  not  maintaining  and  asking  others  to  believe  a 
dogma  as  well  as  we  are,  when  we  maintain  and  are  anxious  that  others 
should  believe  that  it  is  ?     We  should  like,  moreover,  to  know  which 
is  the  most  unlovely  or  dogmatic  of  the  two.     The  truth  is  that  all  this 
cry  against  creeds,  confessions,  and  dogmas,  is  the  merest  fudge.     There 
must  be  creeds,  and  there  will  ever  be  dogmas  in  the  world  ;  and  if  a 
change  come, — which  may  God  forfend,— it  will  be  but  the  change  of 
one  creed  and  one  dogma  for  another.     We,  of  course  do  not  enter  into 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  dogmas  themselves  :  such  is  not  our  object ; 
we  only  wish  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  present  cry  against  them. 

We  are  told,  and  justly,  that  the  science  of  theology  is  the  greatest 
and  most  important  of  all, — a  science  which  has  to  do  with  God  and 
His  will  towards  us,  and  with  our  relationship  to  Him  and  to  one 
another,  and  to  eternity.  Now  we  would  suggest  that  perhaps  its  very 
importance  ought  to  "  give  us  pause,"  before  hazarding  anything  new 
in  regard  to  it,  although  it  should  seem  to  us  an  improvement.  Our 
beliefs  in  regard  to  other  sciences  are  of  small  moment  in  comparison 
with  this.  We  may  believe  that  the  moon  is  no  bigger  than  an  Ayr- 
shire cheese,  and  yet  be  not  much  the  worse,  further  than  being  laughed 
at  for  our  pains  ;  but  the  case  is  quite  different  in  reference  to  theology. 
An  error  in  this  may  be  of  eternal  consequence.  The  very  nature  of 
this  science  precludes  us  from  applying  the  same  principles  of  investiga- 
tion to  it  that  we  do  to  others.     This  has  to  do  with  God  and  with 
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eternity  we  are  told.  Now  what  can,  or  what  do  we  know  of  God  fur- 
ther than  that  he  has  chosen  to  reveal  himself  to  us  ?  or  what  of  eternity 
further  than  the  Bible  declares  ?  In  fact,  Revelation  becomes  necessary 
just  because  our  reason  is  defective,  and  our  observation  of  no  avail,  in 
the  very  essentials  of  theology.     Enough  of  this,  however. 

The  rev.  gentleman  next  alludes  to  a  subject  on  which  a  great  deal 
has  been,  and  very  unwisely,  said.  "At  this  present  moment,"  he  says, 
"  an  effort  is  being  made  to  show  that  all  the  truths  and  principles  of 
theology  are  contained,  for  a  clergyman  of  the  national  church,  in  the 
compass  of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  No  appeal  must  be  made,  even  to 
Scripture,  for  an  explanation  of  the  articles."  Of  course  the  allusion  is 
here  to  the  case  of  Archdeacon  Denison.  The  decision  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  this  case  has  been  commented  on  in  very 
severe  terms,  although,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  how  he  could 
have  done  otherwise.  The  thirty-nine  articles  were  drawn  up  to  em- 
body the  sense  the  Church  of  England  puts  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  constant  appeal  to  them.  Now  in  the 
case  of  a  minister  charged  with  heresy, — t.  e.  heresy  in  reference  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, — the  appeal,  of  course,  must  be  to 
the  standards  of  that  church.  How  else  could  mortal  know  that  the 
doctrine  held  was  different  from  them.  And  how  absurd  is  it  to  sup- 
pose that  an  appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  Scripture  for  an  explanation  of 
the  Articles.  Such  a  procedure  would  only  be  turning  the  affair  round 
on  a  pivot,  for  afler  all  it  must  be  the  sense  the  Church  of  England  puts 
upon  Scripture.  Now  this  is  contained  in  these  Articles,  and  to  them, 
therefore,  must  be  the  appeal.  We  cannot,  however,  pursue  this 
matter  further.  Another  quotation  from  this  sapient  speech  and  we 
have  done : — 

"  Now  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  day  is  at  hand — if  it  be  not 
already  come — when  every  religion  that  attempts  to  stifle  inquiry  and  to 
yae  the  utterance  of  truth,  experience,  and  reason,  will  utterly  lose  its 
mnuence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  of  mankind  at  all  events.*' 

Now  we  are  not  of  those  who  would  stifle  inquiry  or  gag  the  ut- 
terances of  truth.  Orthodox  Christianity — we  are  forced,  although  with 
reluctance,  to  make  use  of  such  an  expression — has  no  need  to  do  any 
such  thing.  All  that  is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age  is  that  it 
be  properly  developed ;  and  with  piety,  learning,  and  zeal  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct, — learning  to  defend,  zeal  to  pro- 
pagate, and  unaffected  piety  to  recommend  it  to  the  world, — we  do  not 
fear  but  that  orthodox  Christianity,  as  at  present  taught  in  this  country, 
will  finally  triumph  over  the  assaults  of  determined  foes,  and  the  insi- 
dious attacks  of  tisilse  friends.  But  although  we  thus  confidently  hope, 
we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  danger  that  threatens  us.  It  is  useless, 
indeed,  to  hide  from  ourselves  the  danger  with  which  orthodoxy  is  sur- 
rounded. Chief  of  these  is  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
the  Rev.  John  Macnaught.  However  we  may  try  to  blink  the  matter, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  is  not  confined  to  a  few.  We  would  be  sorry 
to  cause  unnecessary  alarm,  but  we  have  good  reason  to  know  that  loose 
opinions  on  inspiration  are  held  both  amongst  the  clergy  and  in  our 
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Divinity  Halls.  Nor  do  we  allude  to  any  body  in  particular,  for  our 
remarks  apply  to  all  the  denominations  in  the  country.  The  cause  of 
this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact,  that  on  no  subject  have  the  enemies  of 
inspiration  employed  more  learning,  ingenuity,  and  skill,  and  on  none 
have  the  orthodox  been  less  industrious  and  able.  It  has  been  assailed 
by  men  of  undoubted  talent,  and  defended  by  few  ministers  of  ability. 
The  poison  has  thus  got  time  to  do  its  work,  while  the  antidote,  if 
supplied  at  all,  has  been  supplied  in  infinitesimally  small  doses.  The 
study  of  this  subject,  in  fact,  has  been  discouraged  in  our  colleges ;  as  if 
a  matter  which  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  all  thinking  men — and 
which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  existence  of  true  religion — 
ought  quietly  to  be  ignored.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  church  has 
not  done  her  duty  in  this  matter.  Her  students,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
are  not  required  to  make  this  a  pai*t  of  their  study.  This  is  a  fact  as 
notorious  as  it  is  suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  In  a  university 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  we  write,  there  is  a  chair- 
filled  by  a  professor  of  undoubted  talent — for  the  study  of  this  and  cog- 
nate subjects,  and  yet,  mirabile  dictu,  a  ticket  from  this  professor  is  not 
required  by  any  Presbytery  in  Scotland.  Now  really  this  is  too  much. 
It  will  never  do  for  us  to  sleep  while  the  enemy  are  sowing  tares.  It 
will  never  do  to  fold  our  arms  over  each  other  and  simply  bawl  out  that 
the  Bible  is  inspired  :  men  will  not  believe  us  the  more  readily  because 
of  the  loudness  of  our  braying.  No,  this  is  a  matter  which  must  not 
rest  here.  Our  religion  must  be  something  more  than  a  religion  for 
unthinking  men  and  sentimental  whining  old  women.  It  must  be  made, 
as  it  was  designed,  to  embrace  the  highest  intellects  as  well  as  the 
lowest,  unless  we  wish  to  see  "  Ichabod"  written  on  the  walls  of  all  our 
churches. 


PLAN  FOR  SETTLING  THE  PARISH  SCHOOL 
QUESTION,  WITHOUT  LEGISLATION. 

Ws  are  no  alarmists,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  magnify 
every  little  difficulty  into  a  crisis,  and  who  act  only  under  the  pressure 
of  great  conjunctures.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  one's  min4 
the  present  peril  of  our  Parish  Schools.  No  one  can  survey  the  coune 
of  legislative  action  during  the  few  past  years,  without  seeing  dearif 
the  point  of  convergence— the  severance  of  the  church  from  the  school 
When  the  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the  church  were  commenced^  tbe 
preponderance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  side  of  the  Ghurch,  wtl 
BO  great,  as  for  a  time  to  remove  all  fears.  But  the  majority  has  gn* 
dually  dwindled  down  to  a  yerj  small  minority ;  and  even  the  wamcil 
friends  of  the  church  have  proposed  compromises  which  would  Tirioally 
sever  the  church  from  the  school,  and  so  destroy  every  guaiantoe  for  tte 
religious  element  in  education.  Fortunately  the  Di^e  of  BucdeuA 
and  his  party  stood,  last  session,  in  the  gap,  and  for  a  time  airetted  tht 
threaten^  d^truction.    But  this  cannot  be  repeated.     Thei^  it «  point 
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beyond  which  the  retaiJing  influence  of  the  Peers  cannot  be  strained. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  escape  we  have  made^  but  let  us  not  again 
peril  the  dearest  interests  of  the  church  and  the  nation,  by  provoking; 
adverse  legislation.  The  course  of  legislation  is  guided  by  laws  which 
can  enable  one^  with  no  great  foresight^  to  predict  the  issue  of  any  great 
contest ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  case^  in  foreseeing  the 
inevitable  doom  of  the  Parish  Schools,  if  the  present  policy  be  per. 
severed  in. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  preserve  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
church  ?  This  is  the  momentous  question  which  the  course  of  events 
presses  on  our  attention.  It  is  our  object,  while  answering  in  the  af- 
firmative, to  point  out  what  we  deem  the  safest  course  to  be  pursued. 

How  has  the  adverse  course  of  legislation,  of  which  we  complain, 
been  provoked  ?  What  has  been  the  plea  for  bringing  the  schools  into 
such  imminent  peril  ?  The  evil  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  making 
a  demand  which,  on  our  standpoint,  is  exceedingly  fair,  but  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  standard  of  these  changed  times,  is  unfair.  The  demand 
on  our  part  was  to  have  a  new  tax  laid  upon  property,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Parish  Schools,  which  were  still  to  continue  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Now  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this,  arguing 
upon  the  Establishment  principle.  According  to  this  principle,  stretched 
to  its  utteimost,  we  have  a  right,  however  small  a  minority  the  Church 
may  be,  to  call  upon  the  State  to  tax  the  whole  community  for  our 
exclusive  endowment.  But  this  is  not  the  standard  of  fairness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  wield  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  have  the  fate  of 
the  Parish  Schools  in  their  hands.  The  argument  of  those  who  oppose 
our  demands  is  this :  "  The  present  endowments  of  the  Parish  Schools 
we  regard  as  the  property  of  the  church  ;  these  endowments  have  been 
handed  down  as  burdens  upon  land,  and  to  touch  them  would  be  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  all  property.  But  it  is  totally  different  with  a 
new  tax.  The  circumstances  of  society  are  now  changed.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  is  not  now  much  more  than  half  the  population ;  and  it 
would  be  unfair  to  individuals,  of  all  denominations,  to  support  schools 
in  connection  with  one  specie^  denomination.  You  must,  then,  be 
either  content  to  keep  what  you  have>  or  get  more,  and  open  the  schools 
to  all  denominations."  Holding,  as  we  do,  the  Establish uient  principle, 
we  do  not  admit  the  fairness  of  this  reasoning  ;  but  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  alternative.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  holding  a  principle,  to 
insist  on  all  the  rights  to  which  that  principle  may  seem  to  entitle  us. 
And,  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  peril  the 
Parish  Schools  by  pushing  theory  to  its  utmost  limits.  It  may  be  safd, 
the  heritors  do  not  complain  about  a  new  tax,  and  why  not  allow 
them  to  be  taxed  if  they  are  willing.  But  the  legislature  professes  to 
act  upon  principles  of  ffumess,  and  to  protect  parties  whether  they  com- 
pbiin  or  not.  Besides,  many  heritors,  who  are  now  coming  forward 
generously  to  keep  up  voluntarily  the  schoolmasters'  salaiies,  have, 
through  parliament,  protested  againit  a  compulsory  tax. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  to  enjoy  any  additional 
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source  of  endowment  which  is  not  equally  open  toother  Chiistian  denomi- 
nations. While  koeping  what  she  has  as  her  own  sacred  right,  she  must, 
in  regard  to  any  additional  favours,  share  equally  with  others.  We  state 
this  not  as  what  things  ought  to  be;  we  state  it  a«^  a  fact  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  if  we  are  to  save  the  Parish  Schools.  While  making 
this  statement,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who,  even  within  the 
pale  of  the  National  Church,  cry  out,  with  craven  spirit,  that  the  fate 
of  establishments  is  sealed.  So  far  from  this,  we  firmly  believe  that 
never  in  the  history  of  the  church,  has  the  establishment  principle,  both 
as  to  expansion  and  new  adaptations,  promised  so  well.  And  we  bail 
the  right  adjustment  of  the  Parish  Schools  question  as  one  of  the  means 
of  fixing  more  deeply  the  establishment  principle  as  an  essential  element 
in  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  may  be  startling  to  some  of  our  readers  to  know,  that  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  scheme  in  operation,  capable  of  placing  the  school- 
masters, in  point  of  emolument  and  independence,  in  a  much  better 
position  than  any  bill  hitherto  brought  into  parliament  professed  to  do, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  altogether  free  from  the  objections 
urged  against  an  additional  tax  on  property.  The  church  has  been 
struggling  for  years  after  an  illusory  boon,  till  her  strength  is  all  but 
exhausted,  while  a  substantial  reality  has  been  all  the  time  within  her 
reach.  We  allude  to  the  system  of  Privy  Council  grants,  which  has 
now  been  well  tried,  and  which  experience  has  pronounced  to  be  the  only 
possible  basis  of  a  national  education  in  which  religion  enters  as  an  es« 
sential  element.  In  England  the  system  is  all  but  universal,  and  forms 
the  strongest  buttress  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  seize  upon  this  boon  as  soon  as  it  was  offered, 
while  the  Church  of  Scotland  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  it,  and  rather 
than  accept  the  grants,  allowed  the  Parish  Schools  to  be  brought  to  the 
very  brmk  of  destruction.  It  is  not  for  us  to  fix  the  blame  on  the  right 
party,  but  so  it  is  that  the  Parish  Schools  have,  only  to  a  very  small 
extent,  availed  themselves  of  the  grants,  while,  by  fostering  care  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  a  very  large  proportion  might  be  reaping  the  benefit 
of  the  system,  and  so  leave  no  room  for  hostile  legislation. 

It  is  not,  however,  too  late.  The  schools  may  yet  be  saved  by  a  timely 
application  of  the  grants.  No  legislation  is  necessary.  The  boon  is  at 
our  door  ;  we  have  only  to  take  it.  The  very  extremity  of  the  school- 
masters is  the  opportunity  of  the  church  and  the  heritors.  The  fall  of 
the  salaries  increases  the  facility  of  adjustment.  Formerly  about  six 
pounds  required  to  be  voluntarily  subscribed  by  the  heritors  in  order  to 
entitle  a  schoolmaster  with  the  maximum  salary  to  receive  a  grant  of  £15. 
Now,  by  the  reduction  of  the  salaries,  they  have  to  subscribe  only  15i. 
in  addition  to  keeping  up  the  old  salary.  All  that  is  to  be  done  theUt 
in  order  to  preserve  the  Parish  Schools,  is  to  continue  the  old  salary, 
which,  with  a  few  shillings  in  addition,  will  raise  the  emoluments  of 
the  teacher  to  a  much  higher  figure  than  was  proposed  by  any  of  the 
education  bills.  We  hail  with  gladness  the  generous  resolution  of  so 
many  counties,  voluntarily  to  keep  up,  in  the  mean   time,   the  school* 
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masters'  salaries;  let  this  be  conjoined  with  th(.^  Privy  Council  grants, 
and  it  becomes  a  permanent  boon. 

No  plan  could  more  effectually  secure  the  stability  of  the  school  in 
connexion  with  the  chuix^h.  At  present  it  is  an  institution  that  stands 
in  dangerous  isolation,  provoking  aggression  on  every  side, — but,  wh«Mi 
under  the  Privy  Council  grants,  it  is  incorporated  with  a  great  system 
which  insures  its  stability.  We  all  feel  how  much  the  stability  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  depends  on  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
similar  security  will  be  derived  by  making  the  school  systems  of  both 
churches  mutually  depend  on  each  other. 

Who  has  the  merit  of  this  scheme,  which,  we  hold,  solves  the 
great  educational  question  of  the  day  ?  No  human  genius  can 
claim  it.  The  finger  of  God  has  pointed  the  way,  and  man  has  only 
followed.  When  the  educational  controversy  ran  high  in  England,  and 
every  man  had  his  own  theory  of  a  grand  national  education,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  of  Education  undertook  to  do  some  work,  while  others 
were  elaborating  theories.  They  started,  therefore,  without  any  theory. 
They  were  resolved  to  promote  education  in  any  rude  way  in  their 
power.  After  making  various  attempts,  they  found  it  was  possible  to 
promote  religious  education  in  only  one  way,  viz.  by  aiding  religious 
denominations  separately,  allowing  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  unre- 
stricted management  of  their  schools.  While  Lord  John  Russell  and 
others  were  working  out  theories,  the  Committee  of  Council  quietly 
went  on  with  their  task,  never  thinking  that  their  work  was  anything 
more  than  a  mere  provisioDal  thing,  which  would  be  entirely  supei-seded 
by  some  grand  national  system,  devised  by  some  profound  statesmen. 
They  were  almost  ashamed  of  their  work,  it  was  so  rude  and  empirical. 
Even  Mr  Kay  Shuttleworth,  who  had  much  merit  in  drawing  up  the 
minutes,  always  had  before  him  the  illusion  of  some  grand  national 
system,  never  dreaming  that  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged  was 
anything  more  than  some  miserable  makeshift,  which  would  speedily 
vanish  before  the  grand  national  scheme  that  was  soon  to  be  inau- 
gurated. Still  the  work  went  on,  till  the  annual  grant  reached,  in 
1855,  £369,602.  It  now  flashed  upon  Lord  John  Russell  that  all  his 
theories  were  superseded, — that  the  work  was  already  done  without  any 
theory  at  all ;  and  he  has  had  the  candour  publicly  to  declare  that  no 
other  system  is  now  possible  in  England,  and  that  the  vocation  of  edu. 
cational  theorists  is  now  gone.  England  has  now  passed  through  the 
theoretical  phase  of  education.  Scotland  has  not  got  that  length  yet, 
simply  because  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  slower  than  the  Church  of 
England  to  take  advantage  of  the  Privy  Council  grants.  We  still  hear 
occasionally  some  clergyman  in  the  General  Assembly,  or  some  country 
gentleman  at  a  county  meeting,  sighing  afler  some  grand  uniform  sys- 
tem of  education,  never  reflecting  that  this  uniformity,  which  is  so  very 
attractive,  is  the  characteristic  of  barbarism  and  despotism,  instead  of  a 
highly  developed  state  of  society. 

We  by  no  means,  however,  admit  that  the  system  of  Privy  Council 
giants  is  founded  on  no  principle,  and  can  be  vindicated  bv  no  theory. 
So  far  from  this,  we  hold  that  it  is  because  it  has  its  foundations  laid  so 
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deep  and  so  secure,  that  it  was  not  discovered  by  theorists  as  the  result 
of  speculation,  but  indicated  by  the  leading  hand  of  God.  How  has  the 
glorious  constitution  of  our  country  grown  ?  Not  by  the  suggestions  of 
theorists,  but  by  the  practical  genius  of  our  countrymen  follovriag  the 
leadings  of  Providence.  Is  the  constitution  of  our  country  less  perfect 
because  it  is  not  nicely  squared  to  fit  the  requirements  of  theorists? 
No ;  the  very  fact  of  its  stability  and  success  shows  that  it  is  based  on 
principles  so  profound  that  shallow  theorists  could  not  reach  them.  So, 
in  reference  to  the  Privy  Council  system,  the  very  fact  of  its  not  con- 
forming to  any  preconceived  theory,  renders  it  all  the  more  probable  that 
it  is  true  to  some  deeper  theory. 

There  is  nothing  more  attractive  to  the  mind  than  unity  and  uni- 
formity^  and  hence  the  favour  with  which  the  late  national  schemes 
have  been  regarded  by  many.  It  was  the  palpable  uniformity  that  was 
most  attractive,  the  unpleasant  diversities  of  sects  being  apparently 
smoothed  down.  But  it  is  a  rude  unphilosophic  unity  that  ignores  diver- 
sity.  The  great  object  in  a  soimd  theory  is  to  get  a  basis  of  union  under, 
lying  and  comprehending  all  diversity.  Now  we  hold  that  the  Privy 
Council  system  is  true  to  this  test.  The  grand  problem  was  to  commu- 
nicate religious  education  in  a  divided  Christian  community.  This  was 
solved  by  the  aid  of  two  fundamental  principles,  on  which  the  theory  ii 
based, — first,  that  the  only  true  guarantee  for  religious  education  is  the 
essential  union  between  church  and  school ;  and  secondly,  that  Christian 
truth  may  be  communicated  through  different  church  organisations.  On 
these  two  simple  ideas  is  founded  the  system  of  Privy  Council  grants. 
We  hold  it  demonstrable  that^  on  no  other  basis  can  a  grand  system  of 
national  education  be  founded, — at  least  a  system  in  which  religi(Hi  ii 
an  essential  element.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  to  be  wanting  in  the 
national  character  of  universality,  as  the  voluntaries  of  England  refused 
to  accept  the  grants  on  the  conditions  offered.  Loixl  John  Russell  has 
now  announced  that  this  difficulty  is  removed,  as  there  is  to  be  no  reli- 
gious interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  idea  of 
a  test  is  now  merged  in  the  higher  one  of  church  and  school  union.  The 
state  accepts  the  fact  of  a  school  being  in  connexion  with  some  religious  de- 
nomination as  a  higher  guarantee  than  the  mere  signature  of  a  test  The 
religious  body  employs  its  own  method  of  securing  the  religious  chara^ 
ter  of  the  teacher.  In  the  Parish  Schools  a  test  is  essential,  as  it  fonni 
the  only  link  between  the  church  and  the  school.  In  order  that  s 
clearer  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  advantages  of  the  Privy  Cbuncil 
system,  we  shall  give,  first,  the  grounds  for  accepting  the  grants ;  aadl 
second,  a  statement  of  the  amount  and  conditions  of  the  grants. 

Grounds /or  accepting  the  Privy  Council  grants,  as  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Parish  School  question.^ 

1.  It  gives  the  amplest  security  for  the  religious  element  in  edues- 

^  We  obBorve  that  a  bimilar  statement  was  laid  before  the  Prvabyiesy  of  Cuptfy 
and  that  the  resolution  was  unanimously  carried,  **  That  tlie  Presbyleiy  eoi^isi^ 
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tion,  by  retaining,  unbroken,  the  connexion  between  the  church  and  the 
school. 

2.  The  church  has  acquiesced  in  the  principle,  by  formal  deliverance, 
and  by  accepting  aid  for  her  Assembly  and  Normal  Schools.  Some 
Parish  Schools  also  receive  grants  in  aid. 

3.  It  provides  liberal  salaries  for  the  teachers.  The  minimum  (with- 
out pupil  teachers)  is  £50. 

4.  It  does  not  throw  all  the  burden,  as  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  did, 
upon  the  heritors. 

5.  It  provides  pupil  teachers,  maintained  exclusively  by  grants.  These 
pupil  teachers,  while  contributing  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
furnish  an  admirable  supply  of  future  teachers,  trained  to  ttieir  pro- 
fession. 

6.  It  provides  liberal  retiring  allowances,  and  thus  gives  security  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  actual  incumbents. 

7-  It  may  be  objected  that,  as  the  keeping  up  of  the  salaries  to  the 
former  maximum  of  £34,  4s.  44d.  is  a  voluntary  matter,  the  heritors 
may  refuse  to  di»  this.  There  is,  however,  the  best  ground  for  believing 
that,  if  they  think  the  plan  unobjectionable  on  other  grounds^  they  will, 
as  a  body,  acquiesce.  In  their  opposition  to  the  various  education  bills, 
they,  as  a  body,  declared  that  it  was  the  expulsion  of  religion  from 
the  school,  not  the  burden  of  taxation,  they  objected  to.  If  they  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  heavy  taxation  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill,  it 
is  not  probable  they  will  object  to  a  plan  in  which  the  burden  is  so 
much  lighter.  In  a  purely  voluntary  scheme,  however,  exceptional 
cases  must  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  church 
should,  from  her  own  resources,  meet  such  cases  of  refusal.  The  keeping 
up  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  schoolmasters  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
voluntary  contribution  of  about  £8000.  Probably  £lOOO  would  be  a 
sufficient  margin  to  allow  for  non-contributing  heritors. 

8.  The  plea  for  severing  the  connexion  between  the  church  and  the 
school  is,  that  if  individuals  belonging  to  various  denomrnations  are  to 
be  taxed,  then  the  schools  must  be  opened  to  all  denominations.  This 
plea  is  removed  by  making  the  contribution  voluntary.  Though  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  part  of  the  salary  should  consist  of  endowment,  it 
is  also  advantageous  that  part  should  be  voluntary.  This  voluntary 
liberality  will  lead  both  ministers  and  heritors  to  take  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  make  the  bond  between  the  church  and 
the  school  closer  and  more  indissoluble. 

9.  The  graduated  scale  df  grants  affords  a  simple  and  effectual  means 
of  rewarding  schoolmasters  according  to  their  merits. 

10.  The  Privy  Council  plan  provides  inspectors  for  large  districts, 
while  the  church  provides  a  resident  superintendent  in  each  parish.  The 
Lord  Advocate's  Bill  virtually  deprived  the  schools  of  their  superinten- 
dents^  by  giving  undue  power  to  the  inspectors.  Inspection  can  never 
be  a  substitute  Tor  constant  superintendence.     Inspectors  only  ascertain 

approves  of  the  system  of  Privy  Ck>iuicil  gnrnts  as  applicable  to  the  Pariah  Schools, 
aad  agree  to  co-operate  with  the  Heritors  in  canning  it  otit ;  with  Uie  reservation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Chureb,  and  the  independence  of  the  Schoohnasters.*' 
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the  state  of  the  school  at  remote  intervals.  The  resident  minister,  with 
his  staff  of  elders,  ensures  the  healthful  condition  of  the  school,  hy  exer- 
cising a  constant  influence. 

11.  The  Parish  Schools,  under  this  system,  would  form  part  of  a 
national  scheme  of  education,  in  which  each  denomination  is  aided  ac- 
cording to  its  educational  activity.  That  the  denominational  principle 
is  the  only  true  hasis  of  a  national  scheme  of  education,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  its  triumphant  success  in  England,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  by  the  loud  demand  for  it  in  Ireland, 
where  an  opposite  system  has  so  signally  failed. 

12.  The  chief  objection  to  the  system,  on  the  part  of  the  school* 
masters,  will  be  that  it  demands  a  preliminary  examination.  This 
objection  refers  only  to  the  present  incumbents  :  for  all  future  appoint- 
ments there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  certificated  teachers.  But 
even  in  regard  to  the  present  teachers,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Council  would  be  disposed  to  relax  the  rule,  as  the  inspector 
can  ascertain  the  competency  of  the  teacher  as  well,  if  not  better,  by  an 
examination  of  the  school* 

Example  of  a  Parish  Sclwol,  with  the  average  number  of  80  Scholars, 
under  a  system  of  Privy  Council  Grants, -^the  Salary  from  the 
Heritors  being  the  old  maximum. 


Case  I.— Minimum  Grant. 

The  old  maximum  salary  from  the  heritors 
•Additional  from  heritors,  to  meet  Privy  Council  grant 
Minimum  Privy  Council  grant 

Privy  Council  gratuity  for  training  two  pupil  teachei-s,  one 
pupil  teacher  being  allowed  for  every  forty  pupils 

Total  salary  of  master 

Amount  of  school  fees  for  eighty  pupils,  say 

Total  income  of  master 

Retiring  allowance  of  master  may  amount  to  two-thirds  of 
his  income,  paid  entirely  by  Privy  Council 


Cass  II.— Maximum  Grant. 

The  old  maximum  salary  from  the  heritors 
•Additional  from  heritors  to  meet  Privy  Council  grant 
Maximum  Privy  Council  grant 

Privy  Council  gratuity  for  training  two  pupil  teachers,  one 
pupil  teacher  being  allowed  for  every  forty  pupils 

Total  salurv  of  master 


£       8.      D. 

34     4     44 
0  15     CJ 
15     0     0 

900 


58  19 

5 

20  0 

0 

78  19 

f 

5 

1 
52  13 

0 

34  4 

H 

15  15 

0* 

30  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

88  19 

5 
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In  cases  I.  and  II.  alike  the  Privy  Council  allows  annually 

a  grant  to  two  pupil  teachers 
Ditto  for  school  hooks 
Ditto  for  apparatus 
Ditto  for  drawing 


30     0  0 

4     0  0 

3     0  0 

10  0 


38 

0 

0 

34  4 
19  19 

5 

14 

4 

ui 

*The  old  maximum  salary  is 
The  present  reduced  maximum  is 

Difference 

This  difference  being  regarded  by  the  Privy  Council  as  a  voluntary 
contribution  from  the  heritors,  they  are  only  required  to  give  1 5s.  O^d. 
in  addition^  in  order  to  meet  the  minimum  Privy  Council  grant  of  £l5, 
and  £  15, 158.  O^d.  in  order  to  meet  the  maximum  Privy  Council  grant 
of  £30.  ^  ^ 

£     S.       D. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the  Privy  Council  plan, 

the  maximum  salary  is  .         ^  . 

And  the  minimum  salary  .  . 

But  under  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill,  the  maximum  salary 

would  be  only 
And  the  minimum  only 
To  secure  the  minimum  Privy  Council  grant,  the  heritors 

have  only  to  contribute 
But  under  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill,  they  would  be  required, 

for  a  less  advantage,  to  give 
Under  the  Privy  Council  plan,  the  retiring  allowance  in 

the  case  of  the  minimum  salary  may  amount  to  (not  naid 

at  all  by  the  heritors,  but  from  the  consolidated  fund)  52  1 3  0 
Under  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill,  the  retiring  allowance  could 

not  be  more  than  (paid  entirely  by  the  heritors)       •         35     0    0 


88  19 

5 

58  19 

5 

50     0 

0 

S5     0 

0 

0   15 

0* 

15  15 

74 

Parish  Schools,  to  the  number  of  134,  at  present  receive  Privy  Council 
grants,  which,  last  year  (1855),  amounted  to  £5291,  and  of  this  sum 
the  schoolmasters  received  £2689,  10s.  The  whole  sum  received  by 
all  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  £22,959, 
6s.  4d.  The  number  of  certificated  teachers  and  punil  teachers,  under 
the  Privy  Council  amounts  to  14,439.  Of  these,  2009  are  in  Scotland, 
853  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  292  are  employed  in  Parish 
Schools. 

With  reference  to  our  article  on  the  Church's  Lidia  Mission,  in  our  last 
number,  we  have  received  a  courteous  request  from  Dr  Bryce,  to  correct 
an  error  as  to  fact.  With  this  we  cordially  comply.  We  praised  the 
Rev.  Doctor  for  his  candour  in  acknowledging  his  error  by  accepting 
grants  in  aid  for  our  India  mission,  while,  at  a  former  period,  he  objected 
to  the  Privy  Council  ^grants  at  home, — the  principle  of  both  systems 
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being  identical.  It  seems  the  correct  expression  should  have  been  that 
he  objected  to  the  principle  of  the  Privy  Council  grants,  for  while  ob- 
jecting to  the  principle  he  approved  of  taking  the  grants.  We  were  only 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  opposed  the  principle,  and  we  were  only 
doing  justice  to  his  character  by  inferring  that  his  practice  was  in  con- 
formity with  his  principles.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  one  who  rej[»»- 
sents  ultra  high  church  principles,  should  be  so  anxious  to  repudiate  the 
idea  of  rejecting  Privy  Council  grants  for  our  schools.  We  did  imagine 
that  there  might  be  still  a  small  party  in  the  church  opposed  to  these 
grants,  but  Dr  Bryce's  anxiety  to  correct  our  eiTor  relieves  us  from  any 
apprehension  on  that  point  We  think,  however,  that  in  repudiating 
the  principle  while  accepting  the  grants,  he  must  have  formed  a  wrong 
conception  of  what  the  denominational  principle  means.  It  by  no  means 
implies  that  we  must  approve  of  the  state  endowing  forms  of  error.  The 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  acquiescing  in  the  principle,  merely  sanctions 
the  endowment  of  Christian  truth  as  taught  by  other  denominations. 
The  church  admits  that  the  truth,  as  contained  in  her  standards,  may 
be  taught  under  different  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  and  she  calls 
upon  the  civil  magistrate,  as  pius  et  ChristianuM,  to  judge  for  himself 
what  denominations  hold  the  truth,  and,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
bestow  endowments.  The  civil  magistmte  may  err  in  selecting  deno- 
minations for  endowment,  but  the  church  is  not  committed  to  the  error, 
and  she  can,  quite  consistently,  accept  endowments  for  herself,  though 
heterodox  sects  enjoy  the  same  favour.  We  hold  that  the  church  ^ 
already  formally  sanctioned  the  denominational  principle,  by  her  declara- 
tion of  1849,  as  well  as  by  the  acceptance  of  grants. 

The  speech  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  at  the  late  county  meeting,  will  do 
much  to  recommend  the  denominational  principle  to  the  church  and  the 
country.  There  is  no  one  on  whose  sagacity  and  sound  judgment  the 
church  is  more  disposed  to  rely.  Having  so  k)ng  sat  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  General  Assembly,  he  has  acquired  invaluable  experience  for 
counselling  the  church  in  this  crisis.  The  speech  manifests  a  thortHigh 
grasp  of  the  real  position  of  affairs  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  enquiries, 
he  declares  the  denominational  principle  the  only  one  calculated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  times.  We  hope  it  will  be  printed  separately, 
and  widely  circulated  throughout  Scotland.  While  convincing  the 
country  that  the  only  possible  system  of  religious  education,  in  the 
present  divided  state  of  society,  is  the  denominational  one,  it  will 
prepare  the  way  fbr  the  general  acceptance  of  Privy  Council  grants  for 
the  Parish  Schools,  which  is  the  practical  application  of  the  genenl 
principle.  We  have  little  doubt  of  the  liberal  support  of  the  heritors, 
but  little  can  be  done  in  extending  the  Privy  Council  system,  without 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  clergy.  Every  minister  ought  to  keep 
in  view,  that  wherever  the  heritors  agree  to  keep  up  the  maximum 
salary,  it  is  possible  fbr  him  to  obtain  advantages  from  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  which  will  more  than  double  the  emohrnienti 
and  efficiency  of  the  school.  No  doubt  the  necessary  eoircspendenee 
will  entail  considerable  trouble,  but  country  ministers  will  be  ail  the 
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better  for  the  business  babits  whicb  such  correspondence  requires,  wbile 
they  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  school,  by  this  new  interest  in 
its  affairs. 

We  have  deprecated  legislation  in  the  present  circumstances,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  work  the  Privy  Council  grants  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Parish  Schools.  The  voluntary  action  which  these, 
grants  must  call  into  play,  will  only  place  the  church  and  the  heritors 
in  a  better  position  for  appoJing  to  the  legislature.  If  they  can,  from 
their  own  resources,  and  by  a  voluntary  effort,  shew  the  country  that 
they  are  able  to  carry  on  the  Parish  School  system,  the  legislature  will 
certainly  be  less  reluctant  to  convert  the  voluntary  support  into  a  legal 
obligation  if  this  should  be  deemed  desirable.  Then  as  to  the  reform  of 
the  schools,  the  retiring  allowances  of  the  Privy  Council,  combined  with 
the  discipline  of  the  Presbytery,  accomplish  almost  all  that  could  be 
wished.  But  should  it  be  desirable  to  appeal  to  the  legislature,  we  can 
safely  do  so,  when  we  go  not  demanding  a  new  taxation,  but  only  faci- 
lities  for  conducting  an  institution  which  we  maintain  from  our  own 
resources.  Whether,  then,  we 'deprecate  or  approve  of  legislation,  the 
safest  course  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  boon  which  will  at  once  put  the 
schoolmaster  in  a  position  of  efficiency  and  comfort. 

We  may  mention  that  our  sanguine  views  of  the  Privy  Council  plan 
are  founded  on  ten  years'  personal  experience  of  its  admirable  working 
in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


AUSTRALIAN  REMINISCENCES. 

Mbn  are  restless  animals,  and  the  Scotch  are  the  most  restless  of  men. 
Nowhere  are  the  wandering  dispositions  of  our  countrymen  more  apparent 
than  in  the  Australian  colonies.  In  town  and  township,  bush  and 
and  diggings,  Scotchmen  are  every  where  found.  Lord  Marmion,  when 
from  the  Braid  hills  he  surveyed  the  Scotch  army  camped  <hi  the 
Borough-moor,  was  astonished  that  one  small  land  could  furnish  such  a 
numerous  and  varied  army.  In  like  manner  we  have  frequently 
wondered,  that  a  country  the  size  of  Scotland,  could  supply  so  many 
colonists,  not  only  to  British  possessions  but  generally  to  dl  im'occupi^ 
countries,  where  strong  arms  and  shrewd  minds  meet  with  suitable  en- 
couragement. 

Australia  of  late  years  has  offeted  many  advantages  to  the  emigrant. 
We  were  likewise  seized  with  the  Scotch  epidemic  of  wandering.  One 
fine  morning  in  the  summer  of  1853,  we  found  ourselves  standing  on 
the  deck  of  the  good  ship  Marie,  bound  for  the  Antipodes.  The  voyage 
commenced  with  the  usual  disagreeables  of  bad  weather,  sea  sickness, 
&c.,  and  nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  for  some  weeks.  One 
warni  morning,  the  beautiful  island  of  Madeira  appeared  in  sight.  We 
passed  within  a  mile  of  the  southern  shore.  The  island  appeared  rocky 
and  mountainous,  not  unlike  in  shape  some  of  the  Hebrides,  but  covered 
with  vineyards  rising  in  terraces  up  the  sides  of  the  hills*     The  air  was 
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warm  and  mild,  while  the  whole  island  appeared  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

We  had  now  been  upwards  of  a  month  at  sea,  and  discovered  that 
the  ship  was  a  Dutch  one,  chartered  by  a  London  broker.  She  was 
owned  by  a  Frenchman,  commanded  by  a  Dutchman,  and  manned  by  a 
crew  composed  of  nearly  every  European  nation,  besides  several  East 
Indians,  who  could  speak  nothing  but  Malay.  The  captain  himself  was 
quite  a  character ;  to  work  his  ship  he  required  to  use  three,  sometimes 
four,  languages,  English,  Dutch,  French,  Malay;  with  all  these  languages 
he  was  perfectly  familiar.  Frequently,  standing  on  the  poop  speaking  to 
us,  would  he  give  orders  in  two,  three,  or  four  languages,  all  the  time 
carrying  on  a  conversation  in  excellent  English. 

Afler  passing  Madeira,  the  north-east  trades  blew  strong  and  fair  ; 
every  day  it  became  warmer.  We  now  took  salt  water  baths  in 
the  mornings.  There  was  fortunately  a  pump  on  the  forecastle  head, 
which  was  used  for  obtaining  water  to  clean  the  decks.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers  would  get  under  the  pump,  whilst  another  pumped,  and  in  this 
manner  we  got  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  salt  water  shower  bath. 
We  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  the  performances  of  some  of  the  passengers 
at  breakfast,  after  partaking  of  the  foresaid  shower  bath,  was  remarkable. 
The  quantity  of  bread,  butter,  beef,  and  pork,  consumed  by  these  gentle- 
men was  something  awful. 

On,  on,  we  went,  seeing  something  new  every  day  ;  now  it  was  a  shoal 
of  porpoises,  and  again  it  was  the  first  appearance  of  flying  fish,  dolphins, 
&c.,  till  at  length  we  reached  the  equator,  or,  as  we  called  it,  the  line ; 
here  we  were  becalmed  for  several  days.  The  heat  was  now  dreadful ; 
no  one  could  sleep  in  their  private  cabins, — some  slept  on  deck,  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  ship  under  sails,  &c.  The  sun  was  so  powerful,  that 
walking  on  the  exposed  deck,  even  with  slippers  on,  was  attended  with 
considerable  pain. 

The  appearance  of  the  sea  and  sky,  together  with  the  scarcity  of 
water  and  our  consequent  thirst,  brought  very  forcibly  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  sufferings  of  Colridge's  ancient  mariner : 

'^  All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon,  ^ 

Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 
Water,  water,  every  where 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink. 
Water,  water,  every  where 
But  not  a  drop  to  drink.'' 

This,  however,  did  not  last  long  ;  soon  a  ^r  breeze  sprung  up,  and 
away  we  flew,  further  and  further  south.  This  was  the  beat  wind  that 
we  had  yet  got, — it  wab  strong  and  &vourable.  The  heat  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  in  a  fortnight  after  crossing  the  line,  it  began  to  grow  ookL 
We  now  had  arrived  at  the  mystic  Cape  region,  where  dwells  the  huge 
Albatros,  along  with  numberless  smaller  sea  birds.  One  cold  misty 
rooming  we  experienced  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  for  the  fint  time 
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that  majtistic  animal ;  his  body  was  nearly  pure  white,  and  his  wings 
(black)  could  not  have  measured  less  than  ten  fe(^t  from  tip  to  tip. 

While  in  these  latitudes  wo  encountered  several  smart  gales,  which 
we  fortunately  weathered  without  serious  damage.  Though  the  weather 
was  not  now  nearly  so  pleasant  as  it  had  been,  still  we  were  by  no  means 
destitute  of  the  means  of  amusement.  The  ship  was  followed  by  scores  of 
pigeons,  albatrosses,  gulls,  priests,  &c., — in  short  we  had  quite  a  poultry 
yard.  They  were  all  fearless  and  simple  enough,  suffering  themselves 
to  be  caught  by  a  hook  bated  with  pork.  After  catching  them,  we 
generally  let  them  off  again,  little  the  worse  for  their  capture. 

Again  we  experienced  contrary  winds,  and  were  chased  south,  far 
further  than  the  most  southerly  part  of  Australia.  This  portion  of  our 
voyage  was  very  stormy,  and  we  were  all  very  glad  when  a  south 
westerly  wind  sprung  up,  and  we  left  that  extreme  southerly  region  of 
mist  and  snow.  We  now  began  to  approach  our  destination ;  the  depar« 
ture  of  our  friends  the  albatrosses  and  cape  pigeons  were  the  first  notice 
we  got  of  our  proximity  to  land.  These  birds  do  not  frequent  the  shores 
of  any  large  island  or  continent,  but  ever  continue  roaming  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  ocean,  or  rest  their  wearied  wings  on  some  solitary  rock 
or  islet. 

During  the  voyage,  the  most  pleasant  hours  we  spent  were  the  even- 
ings, while  within  the  southern  tropics.  It  has  struck  us  that  the 
heavens  of  the  southern  half  of  this  world,  are  much  more  magnificent 
than  the  skies  of  the  other  half.  The  moon  is  more  majestic,  the  stars 
grander  and  brighter,  indeed  the  planets  Venus  and  Jupiter,  appear  at 
least  double  the  size  they  do  at  home.  The  southern  cross  is  alone  a 
splendid  sight,  unequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  stary  display  of  northern 
latitudes.  The  sunsets  are  most  beautiful, — the  heavens  seem  as  if  opened, 
and  a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  rocks,  forests,  rivers  and  cities,  all 
depicted  in  burnished  gold,  appears.  Twilight  in  the  tropics  being  of 
very  short  duration,  gradually  those  gorgeous  hues  fade,  become  darker 
and  darker,  until  vessel  and  ocean  are  rapt  in  midnight  gloom.  At 
length  over  the  quarter  of  the  ship,  a  light  resembling  a  huge  lantern  is 
observed  to  emerge  from  the  sea ;  it  moves  slowly  behind  a  black  pile  of 
clouds,  emitting  a  strange  and  misty  light ;  brighter  and  brighter  it 
grows  every  second,  and  in  a  minute  more,  the  moon,  like  an  old 
&shioned  beauty,  emerges  from  her  tiring  room,  attended  by  an  admiring 
and  obsequious  crowd  of  retainers. 

At  this  hour  the  passengers  are  usually  all  collected  on  deck.  The 
solemn  influences  of  the  hour  were  generally  felt  by  them  ;  silently  they 
paced  the  deck,  or  in  whispers  conversed  with  each  other.  Some  seemed 
thoughtful  and  melancholy  and  others  appeared  rapt  in  contemplation. 
Amidst  all  the  crowded  bustle  of  an  emigrant  ship,  still  there  are  times 
in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when  the  wanderers  being  left  alone, 
their  memory  flies  back  across  oceans  and  continents  to  humble  homes  in 
a  far  off  land,  where  dwell  perhaps  the  only  friends  they  possess,  those 
for  whom  Hardship  and  exile  are  encountered,  in  the  hope  that  some 
future  day  homes  free  of  pinching  want  may  be  provided  in  their  adopted 
land,  or  joy  greater  still,  return  to  their  native  shore  and  live  in  peace 
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and  plenty.  Emigrants  on  board  ship  are  great  builders  of  eastles  in 
the  air.  Often  on  a  fine  evening  we  have  observed  the  decks  of  the 
ship  doted  with  solitary  individuals,  each  one  intent  on  star  gazing,  and 
frequently  have  we  reflected  on  what  a  medley  of  hopes,  joys,  fears,  and 
aspirations,  perhaps  even  guilt  and  remorse,  lay  hid  beneath  these  seem- 
ingly composed  countenances. 

What  a  stately  and  majestic  thing,  is  a  ship  sailing  on  a  raoon-light 
sea ;  on  she  glides  silently  and  gracefully  along,  the  decks  crowded  with 
her  living  freight,  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  golden  shore  of  Australia 
is  in  sight  ;  yonder  is  the  light-house,  marking  the  entrance  into 
Hobson's  Bay,  the  small  estuary  at  the  head  of  which  William's  town, 
the  port  of  Melbourne,  is  situated.  Our  voyage  now  was  all  but  finished, 
and  we  felt  not  a  little  melancholy  at  the  near  prospect  of  quitting  the 
home  which  sheltered  us,  and  the  society  in  which  we  had  mixed, 
during  our  sojourn  on  the  ocean. 

How  different  are  the  feelings  of  a  ship's  company  on  approaching 
land  when  foreign,  and  land  when  home.  In  the  former  case  the  feelings 
of  the  passengers  are  a  mixture  of  regret  and  uncertainty,  mingled  with 
a  kind  of  fearful  hope.  We  have  seen  emigrants  more  affected  at  quit- 
ing  the  ship,  than  on  leaving  their  country  ;  it  seemed  to  them  on 
bidding  farewell  to  the  vessel,  that  they  were  severing  the  last  ties  that 
bound  them  to  their  native  land. 

In  the  latter  case  all  is  uproarious  mirth  and  wild  excitement.  On 
approaching  a  foreign  shore,  from  a  coming  sense  of  loneliness,  we  cling 
to  the  friendships  formed  on  board,  while  on  nearing  home,  we  are  cold 
and  indifferent  to  the  acquaintances  made  during  the  passage,  the 
mind  becomes  absorbed  with  the  anticipation  of  future  pleasures,  and 
the  idea  of  meeting  with  tried  and  approved  friends  and  relations^tbose 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  us.  My  reflections  were  here  interrupted  by 
the  voice  of  the  steersman,  or  mate,  bawling  out  in  Dutch,  **  all  hands 
'bout  ship ;"  the  skipper  at  the  same  time  shut  up  his  telescope,  and 
crossing  the  deck  said  to  us  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  we  must  now  stand 
off  and  on  the  land  until  morning,  when  we  will  get  a  pilot. 


Well,  here  we  have  arrived  at  last,  at  the  other  end  of  the  worid. 
This  is  a  strange  place, — no  cabs,  no  porters,  not  even  a  single  individual 
to  bid  welcome  to  a  party  of  wondering  and  puzzled  emigrants  on  their 
arrival  at  the  world-famed  colony  of  Victoria.  Such  were  our  half 
grumbling  ejaculations,  as  we  stood  for  the  first  time  on  Melboumt 
wharf,  surveying  with  an  air  of  hopeless  despondency  a  large  sized 
trunk,  and  an  enormous  canvas  bag,  which  contained  all  our  worldly 
possessions.  ''  What's  to  be  done,  is  there  no  one  here  wanting  a  job,"  w« 
said  at  last  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  to  a  small  group  of  strange  looking 
animals,  attired  in  loose  trousers,  blue  flannel  sliirtB,  wide-«wike  hall 
with  veils.  "Guess  not,"  was  the  laconic  reply  of  a  lengthj  withsfsd 
looking  individual,  whom  we  immediately  put  down  for  a  Yankee.  At 
length  a  benevolent  looking  drayman  took  compassion  upon  our  fakn 
appearance,  and  informed  us  with  a  patronising  air,  that  for  the  ti^Ung 
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consideration  of  ten  shillings,  he  would  convey  us  and  our  effects  to. a 
warehouse,  where  we  could  store  them,  at  the  same  time  adding  that 
had  we  not  been  a  new  chum,  he  would  not  have  done  it  so  cheap. 
Though  not  appreciating  the  favour  to  the  full  extent  expected,  we 
were  glad  enough  of  the  offer,  so  mounted  on  the  dray,  which  by  the 
by,  very  much  resembled  an  Irish  car,  we  made  our  first  entrance  into 
the  embryo  capital  of  Victoria.  At  the  time  we  are  alluding  to, 
the  whole  city  had  a  terrible  half  finished  look.  Streets  of  houses 
seemed  as  if  suddenly  deserted  in  a  great  hurry  by  the  masons  while 
in  the  course  of  erection.  They  were  either  ill  or  altogether  unpaved, 
there  were  no  gas  lamps,  and  altogether  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants  was  rough  and  uncultivated.  What  particularly 
struck  us  was  the  strangeness  and  oddity  of  the  costumes  worn  by  the 
people.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  individuals  in  the  city  at  all 
who  wore  that  description  of  garb  which  is  usually  assumed  by  gentle- 
men at  home.  The  greater  portion  of  the  people  were  attired  in  a  non- 
descript  species  of  costume,  something  between  a  sailor's  and  a  bandit's 
dress.  This,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  the  prevailing  fashion,  and 
that  even  grave  professional  men,  went  about  bearded  and  attired  like 
rough  diggers. 

Our  remarks  and  admiration  concerning  the  city,  to  which  by  the 
way  we  had  been  giving  audible  vent,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
drayman,  who  seemed  to  think  that  our  curiosity  and  astonishment  were 
80  many  compliments  paid  to  his  superior  knowledge,  were  here  brought 
suddenly  to  a  close,  by  the  arrival  of  the  dray  at  the  entrance  of  a  large 
iron  store.  We  descended  and  saw  our  effects  properly  stowed  away. 
After  making  a  small  bundle  of  necessaries,  and  paying  a  month's 
storage  in  advance,  we  shook  hands  with  our  friend  the  drayman^  and 
found  ourselves  standing  in  the  streets  of  Melbourne,  a  stranger,  and 
alone. 

But  after  all,  there  was  nothing  greatly  affecting,  interesting,  or  un- 
common in  our  particular  case.  Some  five  hundred  melancholy  looking 
strangers  had  landed  that  day  for  the  first  time  in  the  colony  along  with 
ourselves,  so  at  all  events  if  there  was  any  misfortune  in  the  matter  we 
had  plenty  of  companions,  which  reflection,  whether  it  be  creditable  or  not 
to  human  nature,  is  always  a  great  comfort  to  frail  humanity,  whenever 
placed  in  positions  of  doubt  or  perplexity.  Consoling  ourselves  with  this 
kind  of  philosophy,  we  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  endeavouring  to  look  as 
knowing  and  colonial  as  possible,  we  marched  along  the  streets  in  search 
of  lodgings  for  the  short  time  we  purposed  remaining  in  town.  After  a 
long  walk  we  hunted  up  accommodation  in  aboarding house  in  the  suburbs, 
where  for  35  shillings  weekly,  we  got  the  use  of  a  camp  bed,  and  liberty 
to  get  as  much  to  eat  as  our  ingenuity  could  obtain  possession  of,  during 
feeding  scrambles,  which  unfortunately  for  us,  occurred  only  three  times 
daily.  Coming  off  the  sea,  after  being  accustomed  for  some  months  to  a 
hard  salt  diet,  our  appetite  was  rather  extensive,  and  we  would  have 
oertainly  preferred  the  addition  of  a  fourth  meal,  but  we  live  and  leani, 
for  we  were  rather  snapishly  informed,  in  answer  to  a  modest  enquiry^ 
when  supper  would  be  ready,  that  it  was  not  ooloniai  fashion  to  have 
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supper,  that  there  was  only  tea.  Smothering  our  indignation,  we  retired 
to  rest  for  the  night,  hungry  and  grumbling,  mentally  resolving  that  it 
would  not  be  our  fault,  if,  at  breakfast  in  the  morning,  we  did  not  copy 
the  example  of  that  celebrated  worthy,  Dugald  Dalgetty,  in  victualling 
our  garrison.  So  ended  our  first  day's  experience  of  Melbourne,  we  were 
a  little  humbled,  slightly  disappointed,  greatly  astonished,  but  not  at  all 
dispirited. 

After  passing  about  a  week  in  Melbourne  very  unprofitably,  we  began 
seriously  to  turn  our  thoughts  toward  the  diggings.  The  information 
we  got  regarding  business  and  employment  was  short  and  sweet,  that 
there  was  very  little  doing  in  the  town,  and  plenty  out  of  it.  So,  on 
reflection,  we  determined  that,  there  appearing  no  chance  of  immediate 
employment,  and  living  was  rather  expensive  than  otherwise,  the  sooner 
we  departed  to  seek  our  fortune  in  the  bush  the  better. 

As  we  intended  to  walk,  carrying  our  baggage,  and  as  we  have  always 
held  the  principle  that  the  fewer  incumbrances  a  traveller  has  on  a  journey 
the  better,  our  equipment  was  a  matter  soon  accomplished.  However 
wo  were  not  too  proud  to  refuse  advice  on  the  subject,  so  accordingly  we 
followed  pretty  closely  the  directions  of  a  shrewd  old  digger,  who  was 
our  fellow-boarder.  Our  swag  (the  colonial  term  for  a  traveller's  bag- 
gage) consisted  of  two  blue  flannel  shirts,  a  guernsey,  a  pair  of  trousers, 
a  pair  of  boots,  provision  bag,  and  portable  tea  kettle,  also  a  large  double 
blanket  for  sleeping  in,  into  which  we  rolled  all  our  other  effects,  and 
making  the  whole  up  into  as  neat  a  bundle  as  possible,  to  be  swung  in 
knapsack.fashion  on  our  shoulders.  As  to  linen  and  hosiery,  we  took 
none  for  several  excellent  reasons  ;  our  appearance  in  reference  to  what 
people  at  home  call  respectable,  was  of  very  little  consequence,  white 
shirts,  supposing  we  could  get  water  to  wash  them,  were  troublesome  to 
keep  clean,  besides  flannel  was  most  healthy,  suited  to  the  climate,  and 
decidedly  more  convenient.  As  to  stockings,  we  found  that  it  was  easier 
walking  without  them,  and,  moreover,  where  were  we  to  get  worsted  in 
the  bush  to  dam  them. 

Before  leaving  home  we  had  invested  some  money  in  purchasing  a  pair 
of  most  formidable  looking  pistols,  at  the  sight  of  which  our  friend  the 
digger  commenced  laughing,  assuring  us  that  we  ran  no  danger  of  being 
robbed,  for  no  bushranger  would  ever  dream  of  attacking  a  new  chum. 
Here,  however,  we  did  not  agree  with  him ;  we  reflects!  that  though 
we  had  little  to  lose  at  present,  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  time  woidd 
come  when  we  might  have  something,  and  then  our  warlike  weapons 
would  be  useful,  so  we  determined  to  keep  our  pistols  in  spite  of  hit 
jeers.  However,  before  we  left  Melbourne,  the  old  rascal  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,  by  offering  to  buy  the  pistols  of  us,  but  this  we  would  not 
listen  too,  being  then  more  thoroughly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  value 
of  weapons  of  defence. 

It  was  on  a  warm  bright  morning  in  the  month  of  Nov^nber,  the 
commencement  of  the  Australian  summer,  that  we  started  for  the 
diggings.  We  were  alone,  deeming  it  better,  since  we  had  not  picked  up 
a  suitable  companion,  to  do  without  one  altogether,  and  trust  to  the 
numerous  travellers  bound  up  the  country,  for  company  and  proteetion. 
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"Pot  the  first  few  miles  after  leaving  Melbourne,  the  country  had  that 
peculiar  half-romantic  half-desolate  appearance,  which  partially  cleared 
land  always  has.  As  we  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  clearances, 
which  more  or  less  surround  Melbourne  for  a  radius  of  nearly  twenty 
miles,  we  were  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  insignificant  amount  of  land 
as  yet  brought  under  cultivation,  compared  with  the  vast  extent  of 
pnnieval  forest,  which  every  where  stretch  to  an  unknown  distance  into 
the  interior.  As  we  progressed  on  our  journey,  the  day  grew  warmer, 
the  woods  denser,  and  the  habitations  of  men  became  scarce.  Toward 
mid-day,  we  began  to  think  it  time  to  rest  and  have  some  refreshment. 
Accordingly  we  proceeded  to  what  we  imagined,  from  the  issuing  of 
smoke  from  among  the  trees,  to  be  a  house,  but  instead  of  coming  to  an 
inn  or  farm,  as  we  expected,  we  lighted  on  a  small  wild  looking  glen,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  was  a  dry  water  course,  or  in  colonial  language 
a  creek  ;  beside  a  small  black-looking  pool  of  water,  there  was  a  fire,  and 
seated  by  it  was  a  man,  apparently  engaged  in  discussing  som.^ thing 
which  looked  and  smelt  very  much  like  dinner.  We  stept  forward  and 
addressed  the  stranger  with  an  enquiry  how  far  it  was  from  the  nearest 
village  or  inn  ;  he  without  speaking  surveyed  us  for  about  a  minute,  and 
then  at  length  said  in  a  gruff  kindly  voice,  "  I  suppose  you  are  a  new 
chum,  sit  down  and  get  something  to  eat."  Though  rdther  taken  aback 
by  this  blunt  address,  we  immediately  accepted  the  invitation,  more 
betoken  that  we  were  hungry,  and  the  mutton  chops  appeared  good.  So 
accordingly  we  sat  down  on  a  stump  of  a  tree,  and  made  a  very  hearty 
meal,  which  we  wound  up  with  an  excellent  cup  of  tea.  Afler  clearing 
away  the  fragments  of  the  repast,  and  re-packing  his  swag,  our  new  friend 
lighted  a  short  black  pipe,  and  commenced  conversation,  by  enquiring  if 
we  were  bound  for  the  diggings ;  on  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he 
replied  that  if  such  was  the  case,  we  had  already  passed  by  some  miles 
the  last  township,  and  it  was  nearl}'  ten  more  to  the  next  refreshment 
tent, — that  we  would  see  but  few  inns  or  houses  till  we  got  to  the  dig- 
gings, and  even  there  nearly  all  the  habitations  are  canvas  tents.  "Vil- 
lages," said  this  out-spoken  individual,  "  have  not  grown  yet  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  buildings  are  either  towns  or 
townships,  but  I  suppose  in  the  course  of  nature  we  will  get  them  by  and 
by,  when  the  colony  gets  older,  but  I  see,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  a  new 
chum,  or  you  would  not  be  talking  in  that  manner  about  villages  and 
inns.  Do  you  know  that  it  will  cost  in  one  of  the  hotels  as  they  call 
them,  four  shillings  for  a  dinner,  and  that  as  good  a  one  can  be  cooked 
by  yourself  in  the  bush  for  sixpence  ;  for  my  part  I  never  put  foot  in  a 
hotel,  unless  when  on  the  spree,  and  then  more  fool  I."  All  this  was 
delivered  in  a  scolding,  good  humoured,  patronising  manner,  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  a  simpleton  or  a  child.  But  we  took  it  all  in  good  part 
and  thanked  him  very  heartily  for  his  kindness  and  information.  For 
some  time  we  both  smoked  our  pipes,  with  that  air  of  philosophic  tran- 
quillity only  attainable  by  bushmen  and  American  Indians.  At  length 
he  again  broke  silence  by  proposing  that  we  should  be  chums  up  as  &r 
as  the  diggings,  and  by  that  time,  he  shrewdly  remarked,  we  would  be- 
come acquainted,  and  see  if  we  would  suit  each  other  as  partners.    "  You 
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are  a  Scotchman,"  he  added,  '*  I  rather  like  Scotchmen,  besides  they  are 
lucky, — always  carry  their  fortunes  on  their  backs." 

By  this  time  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over,  and  he  now  proposed  we 
should  start  and  get  over  a  few  moi-e  miles  of  ground  before  night ;  to 
this  we  agreed,  and  we  were  soon  under  weigh  threading  our  way 
through  apparently  a  pathless  forest — for  our  new  companion  scorned 
the  idea  of  keeping  by  the  regular  tracks  used  by  drays  and  less  ex- 
perienced travellers.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  call  our  attention 
to  a  hill,  some  gorge  or  creek,  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  &c,  and 
explained  to  us  that  it  was  by  noticing  such  marks  as  these  that  he  was 
enabled  to  traverse  this  apparently  interminable  forest  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. Our  new  friend  was  not  only  very  amusing,  but  instructive  as 
well.  Without  the  least  ceremony  he  commenced  giving  us  an  un- 
prompted account  of  himself.  It  appeared  he  had  been  early  transported, 
or  laged  as  he  called  it,  when  young,  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
him,  he  remarked  ;  that  for  many  years  he  had  been  a  free  man  and 
settled  in  Van  Dieman's  land  ;  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  diggings  he 
had  come  over  to  Victoria,  and  since  then  he  had  been  chiefly  employed 
in  digging  gold.  He  had  made  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
saved  some  and  sent  it  over  to  Van  Dieman's  land  ;  lately  he  had  heea 
down  to  town  on  a  spree,  had  spent  all  his  ready  money,  and  was  now 
returning  to  work  for  more.  His  manners  were  rough  and  coarse,  but 
honest ;  he  seemed  to  have  suffered  greatly  while  a  convict,  and  this 
circumstance  instead  of  hardening,  appeared  to  have  made  him  feel  for 
the  sorrows  of  others.  In  short  we  took  him  for  what  he  afterwards 
proved  to  be,  a  kind-hearted  genuine  man. 

As  our  friend  was  so  communicative,  we  plied  him  with  questions 
about  the  colonies,  the  state  of  society,  the  productions  of  the  country, 
the  gold  fields,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  chance  we  had  of  making  • 
fortune,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  the  thought  always  uppermost  in 
our  mind.  To  all  these  questions  he  gave  intelligent  answers,  warnings, 
and  advices,  from  which  we  afterwards  derived  considerable  benefit 
His  flow  of  talk  minded  us  very  much  of  the  old  saying,  don't  do  as  I 
do,  but  do  as  I  tell  you.  For  one  minute  he  was  telling  stories  about 
wild  adventures  and  reckless  sprees,  and  the  next  he  was  giving  vent  to 
sage  maxims,  shrewd  cautions,  and  even  pious  admonitions, — alway> 
ending  with  bringing  forward  his  own  case  as  an  example  of  the  results 
attending  the  disregard  of  wisdom.  He  had  not  a  spark  of  the  h3'pocrite 
about  him,  though  one  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  inconsis- 
tency of  his  life  and  conversation.  In  short,  he  was  a  most  original 
character.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  oppossums  came  out  of  th«r 
holes,  and  commenced  chattering :  he  pointed  them  out  to  us,  and  gave 
us  a  great  deal  of  information  about  their  habits,  and  the  uses  they  were 
put  to  by  the  settlers  and  natives.  Their  skins  made  excellent  rugs  or 
blankets,  and  the  carcase  became  good  food,  if  buried  in  the  ground  for 
several  days,  in  order  to  destroy  the  rank  flavour  of  the  gum  leans 
which  the  animal  feeds  on.  He  explained  to  us  how  to  find  water  in 
case  we  were  lost  in  the  bush :  by  following  the  flight  of  bink  in  tto 
evening,  for  they  always  roosted  near  water.     He  told  ut  that  though 
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throughout  the  whole  forest,  we  would  be  unable  to  discover  either  fruit 
or  vegetable  capable  of  supporting  human  life,  still  the  natives  and  ex- 
perienced bushmen  knew  where  and  how  to  find  numerous  roots  and 
insects,  which  afforded  wholesome  food.  In  proof  of  this,  after  searching 
about  a  little,  he  dug  up  with  his  knife  a  small  root  which  looked  and 
tasted  like  a  parsnip,  and  was  very  palatable. 

When  the  sun  was  near  setting,  we  stopped  by  a  beautiful  creek  of 
clear  water,  and  we  both  immediately  set  about  preparing  for  our  even- 
ing encampment.  Our  chum  commenced  building,  with  the  branches 
of  the  peppermint  tree,  a  small  bower,  sufficient  to  protect  us  from  the 
night  dews  and  musquitoes ;  the  interior  he  covered  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches  with  dried  leaves  and  fern,  and  over  the  top  of  these  he 
spread  our  blankets,  making  a  bed  at  once  fragrant  and  elastic.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  we  managed  somehow  or  another  to  get  a  fire 
lighted  and  the  kettle  boiled,  and,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  we  sat 
down,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  hot  supper  in  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

While  engaged  in  discussing  our  evening  meal,  we  lamented,  among 
other  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  the  absence  of  butter.  Our  chum— 
good-natured  fellow — said  he  would  see  if  he  could  not  get  some  substi- 
tute ;  and  before  we  could  prevent  him,  up  ho  got  and  commenced 
Bounding  various  trees,  with  the  handle  of  his  knife.  At  length  he 
sloped  at  one,  and,  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark,  began  picking,  as  it 
were,  grains  of  com,  out  of  the  tree.  Back  he  came,  immediately,  in 
great  glee  :  "  I  have  got  them,"  he  cried,  "  as  fine  gmbs  as  any  in  the 
colony  ;  only  look  here,  how  fat  they  are."  And  look  we  did,  with  in- 
tense disgust,  at  a  number  of  large  white  maggots,  as  big  as  beans. 
"  Come,  now,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not  turn  up  your  nose  at  them ; 
they  are  as  good  as  fresh  butter.  Did  you  never  eat  oysters  ?"  Afler 
considerable  hesitation,  we  at  length  ventured  on  one,  though  our  sto- 
machs  nearly  turned  at  the  effort.  They  tasted  by  no  means  bad,— 
something  like  high-flavoured  butter,  with  a  dash  of  spice  in  it, — but 
no  persuasion  would  induce  us  to  venture  upon  a  second ;  the  sight  of 
them  was  enough. 

As  we  were  both  tired,  afler  supper  we  both  lay  down,  each  wrapt 
in  his  blanket,  under  the  bower  which  our  chum  had  so  ingeniously 
constructed.  The  novelty  of  our  situation,  together  with  the  beauty  of 
the  starry  expanse  of  sky, — which  glittered  like  a  spangled  curtain 
through  the  leaves  and  branches  of  our  sylvan  shelter, — for  some  time 
prevented  sleep ;  but  at  length  nature  claimed  and  received  her  rights. 
With  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good,  for  his  many 
bounteous  mercies,  vouchsafed  to  us  during  the  pest  day,  we  muttered 
a  prayer  for  continued  protection,  and  fell  asteep.  And  so  ended  the 
first  day  we  spent  in  the  bush. 


OUR  GAME  BAG. 


No— it  would  not  do.     In  Tun  was  the  carpet  bag  exchanged  for  the 
sportsman's  wallet      Birds  were  nowhere.     They  were  sick,  or  they 
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were  dead.  Flights  of  two  or  three  nondescript,  feather-singed  looking 
creatures,  might  bo  seen  at  a  time,  or  at  a  distance ;  they  might  be 
moor-game,  but  more  likely,  moor  blackbirds.  We  got  tired^  and  to 
say  the  truth,  ashamed,  of  returning  day  after  day  without  a  single 
grouse  for  the  brander,  or  a  single  blue  hare  for  the  mail-coach.  We 
tried  to  retort  the  shame  on  the  weather,  like  the  Arrochar  landlord  of 
immortal  memory, — but  alas!  whose. soever  the  shame  might  be,  the 
blushes  were  all  our  own, — for  we  found  we  could  not  help  the  soft  suf- 
fusion  as  oflen  as  the  kind  landlady  expressed  her  hopes  that  we  had  had 
*'  a  gude  few  boor's  sport ;"  and  bare-legged  Morag  was  seen  regularly 
tripping  away  at  the  first  distant  view  of  the  lean  and  hungry  game  bag, 
to  conceal  her  tittering.  However,  we  are  told,  that  there  is  no  wrong 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  The  ewe-milk  cheese  was  excellent,— 
the  oat-cake  an  inch  thick,  toasted  hard  and  dry  on  the  hearth. stone, 
and  hence  called  bomiach  cloich,  or  stone-cake,  as  I  was  told  by  the 
Highland  hostess,  was  fit  for  presentation  at  Balmoral, — and  the  whiskey 
was  neat  from  Blackhill.  So  we  fairly  took  to  the  hills  again,  for  a  dodge, 
to  enjoy  these  comforts  in  quiet  and  solitude ;  and,  that  time  might  not 
be  wholly  unimproved,  we  bethought  ourselves  of  taking  an  occasional 
shot  at  certain  other  gamo  with  which  we  were  rather  more  at  home,— 
game  which  we  were  pretty  sure  to  bag, — and  of  which  we  take  leave 
now  to  solicit  the  gentle  reader's  acceptance  of  a  small  sample  of  three 
brace  or  thereby. 

Pencil  in  hand,  here  then  we  go  off,  in  the  glimpses  of  sunshine, — 
lying  at  ease  on  the  green  sward,  and  not  toiling  up  the  brae  side.  We 
have,  after  all,  no  unnecessary  thirst  of  blood,  and  are  not  any  more  to 
be  suspected  of  ill-nature  in  our  indulgence  of  this  kind  of  sport,  than  in 
our  innocent  failures  in  grouse  shooting.  The  birds  must,  however,  take 
their  chance  of  what  comes.     And  now  for  them. 

The  Daisy  Chain} 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  a  very  bulky  volume^  we  have  a  so- 
lution of  the  enigma  of  the  daisy  chain.  This  is  ingenious  ;  for  we 
rather  apprehend,  that  no  motive  except  that  besetting  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  curiosity,  would  carry  one  reader,  male  or  even  femaki 
80  far  on,  with  any  degree  of  interest,  to  the  central  part  of  such  a  book 
as  this.  To  save  the  needless  toil  of  future  readers^  we  shall  begin  with 
the  discovery  of  the  great  secret. 

A  student  of  medicine,  who  is  in  love,  and  attending  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  dreams  a  dream,  in  which  he  sees  let  down 
from  the  sky  a  daisy  chain,  of  which  the  topmost  communicates  vrith 
the  firmament.  This  makes  such  an  impression  on  Dr  May,  that  hii 
lady-love,  who  becomes  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  a  long  string  of 
budding  beauties,  of  both  sexes,  chooses  to  dub  them  the  daisy  cktuiL 
For  some  ominous  circumstances  accompanying  the  vision^  and  oertaia 
consequences  by  which  it  seems  to  be  interpreted^  we  refer  to  the  stoiy. 

Suffice  it  to  explain,  that  the  mother- daisy  dies,  and  leayes  the  duun 
hanging  on  the  pensive  breast  of  her  disconsolate  husband*  The  dm* 
>  J.  W.  Parker,  Loudon.     1856. 
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lopment  of  the  character  and  destinies  of  the  several  daisies,  forms  the 
subject  of  the  story.  We  allow  that  in  the  course  of  this  long  narrative, 
some  interesting,  and  a  few  pathetic  and  affecting  scenes  are  delineated  ; 
particularly,  the  incident  in  which  Emscliffe,  an  all-accomplished  per. 
sonage,  perishes  at  sea  in  a  burning  ship.  The  character,  and  the  situa- 
ation,  are  evidently  suggested  by  the  real  case  of  Elliot  Warburton,  of 
"  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross." 

The  heroine  of  the  tale  is  the  blue  daisy,  if  we  may  so  call  her.  Miss 
Ethel.  Her  mission,  as  she  deems  it,  is  to  reclaim  the  vagabond  popu« 
lation  of  a  bandit  colony,  called  Cocksmoor,  to  the  paths  of  knowledge 
and  virtue.  To  this  pious  scheme,  as  to  a  centre,  almost  every  incident 
is  made  to  converge.  We  have  called  Miss  Ethel  the  blue  daisy,  because 
she  is  one  of  the  bluest  heroines  in  the  world ;  full  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  actually  qualified  to  correct  the  verses,  and  prompt  the  Oxonian 
aspirations,  of  a  Newdigate  prizeman.  Her  piety  savours  of  Tractarian- 
ism,-— and,  as  becomes  so  great  a  scholar,  her  dress  seems  less  indebted 
to  the  pin  than  the  pitchfork,  I  hope  the  ladies  will  understand  the 
following  description  of  her  toilette.  She  has  been  getting  ready  to 
attend  the  oration  of  the  Newdigate  Decius  : — 

^'  There  were  signs  of  unpacking  about  the  room  ;  Flora'd  dressing-case 
on  the  table,  and  some  dresses  lying  on  the  sofa  and  ottoman.  '  Who  are 
they  for  ?'  said  Ethel,  beginning  to  he  frightened.  '  For  a  youn^  lady  whose 
brother  has  got  the  Newdigate  prize,  and  who  is  going  to  Ox^rd.*  '  Me ! 
Those !  But  I  have  not  got  four  backs.'  '  Come,  said  Flora, '  you  may  as 
well  be  quiet.  Whatever  you  may  like,  I  am  not  going  to  have  the  New- 
digate prizeman  shewn  as  brother  to  a  scarecrow.*  ^  Vm  sure  I  see  no  harm 
in  myself,'  said  Ethel,  turning  towards  the  pier-glass, — ^in  a  white  muslin 
made  high,  a  black  silk  mantle,  and  a  brown  hat.  '  Besides,  1  have  really 
cot  a  new  gown  on  purpose ;  just  the  colour  of  a  copper  tea-kettle,  where 
it  turns  purple.'  '  And,  I  suppose,'  continued  Flora, '  that  you  have  sent  it 
to  Miss  Brood's,  without  any  directions,  and  she  will  trim  it  with  flame- 
coloured  gimp  and  glass  buttons, — and  unless  Maigaret  catches  you,  you 
will  find  yourself  ready  to  set  the  Thames  (Isis  ?)  on  fire.' " 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  wit  of  the  Daisy  Chain, — and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  same  quality.  With  regard  to  the  wisdom,  it  is  really 
much  too  copious  and  overflowing  for  extract.  They  who  wish  to  see 
on  what  grounds  an  Anglo-church  woman  can  reconcile  herself  to  perpe- 
tual virginity  for  the  sake  of  good  works ;  how  the  pet  school,  and  pet 
chapel,  and  daisy  cross,  minister  to  the  wants  and  uses  of  a  savage 
population ;  how  the  romance  of  life  naturally  terminates  in  missions  to 
New  Zealand ;  and  disappointed  ladies  find  an  alUatoning  remedy  in 
high-church  devoteeism, — ^may  here  find  a  feast  to  their  liking ;  and  from 
the  daisied  sward  of  romance  may,  if  they  will,  "  dance  on  a  jig  to 
heaven."  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  accomplished  Miss  Ethel 
has  had  somethmg  to  do,  if  not  with  the  authorship,  at  least  with  the 
editorial  accouchment  of  the  Daisy  Chain. 

The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc. 
This  is  as  superior  to  the  Daisy  Chain  as  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  is  to 
MiM  Catherine  Sinclair. 
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We  are  not  going  to  analyze  a  story,  or  to  bag  extracts,  that  may  be 
seen,  we  are  told,  on  every  table, — bought  at  all  railway  stations,— and 
had  at  the  same  cost  with  this  magazine. 

It  would,  however,  be  gross  injustice  to  a  production  of  this  class,  not 
to  introduce  it  into  a  periodical  that  aims  to  be  a  record  of  contemporary 
literature.  And  for  an  unsuccessful  sportsman, — for  the  yawning 
tenant  of  a  hut,  and  the  weary  lessee  of  a  moor,  since  the  last  unlucky 
twelfth, — not  to  record  his  thanks  for  his  only  pleasant  hours  of  pilgri- 
mage, would  be  to  carry  the  due  and  thankful  sense  of  future  rather 
than  present  favoure,  to  a  beinous  excess  indeed.  The  "  Hills  of  the 
Shatemuc"  are  described  in  language  worthy  almost  of  the  pass  of  the 
Trossachs  ;  and  we  become  early  as  much  interested  nearly  in  the  family 
whose  history  is  linked  with  the  locality,  as  we  do  with  the  family 
circle  in  Ellen's  isle.  Here,  indeed,  we  meet  with  no  monarchs  in 
disguise, — no  kilted  robbers, — no  forlorn  damsels  achieving  fortunes 
by  signet  rings;  but  truth  and  nature  rivet  attention  to  as  homely 
domestic  interests  as  can  possibly  be  imagined.  A  log-house  in  the 
wilderness  is  tlie  scene  where  we  first  become  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters.  In  this  home  of  peace  are  developed  the  seeds  of  am- 
bition that  carry  the  several  members  of  the  establishment  to  the  stage 
of  public  life.  Mr  Landholm's  farm  is  to  its  tenants  what  the  happy 
valley  was  to  Rasselas ;  only  a  misery  because  there  was  a  world  beyond 
it.  The  acquaintance  of  this  world  is  made,  and  with  results  so  singu- 
larly appropriate  to  the  original  idiosyncracy  of  the  several  actors,  that 
we  know  of  no  drama  that  more  strongly  raises,  or  more  ingeniously 
fulfils  expectation.  Who  that  is  present  at  the  first  dialogue  between 
Rufus  and  "  the  governor,"  in  which  the  germs  of  world-wide  ambition 
are  first  developed  by  the  enthusiast  who  is  the  first  to  avow  his  discon- 
tent with  the  lot  of  a  squatter,  but  must  be  prepared  to  watch  with 
interest  the  fruits  of  his  daring  aspirations. 

" '  Governor  (the  younger  brother  is  so  called  in  the  &milv),  what  do 
you  suppose  lies  beyond  those  mountains?*  'What?'  said  Winthrop 
quickly.  The  other  smiled.  '  Your  slow  understanding  can  make  a  quicK 
leap  now  and  then.'  '  I  can  generally  understand  you/  said  his  brother, 
quietly.  Rufus  added  no  more  a  little,  and  Winthrop  let  him  alone. 
*  We've  got  the  farm  in  pretty  good  order  now,'  he  remarked  presently,  in 
a  considerate  tone,  folding  his  anns  and  looking  about  him.  *•  Papa  Km,* 
observed  Winthrop.  '  I  am  sure  I  have  spent  tour  or  five  years  of  my  lift 
in  hard  work  upon  it.'  '  Your  life  aint  mucn  the  worse  of  it,*' said  Winthorpu 
laughingly.     Rufus  did  not  answer  the  lau^h.     He  looked  off  to  the  hiDs 

again,  and  hb  lips  seemed  to  close  in  upon  his  thoughts '  The  best 

way,  I've  a  notion,  is  not  to  take  too  long  spells  in  the  afternoon,'  said 
Winthrop,  looking  round  at  his  cattle.  '  Stop  a  bit,  sit  dovni, — I  want  to 
speak  to  you  Do  you  want  to  spend  all  your  life  following  the  oxen  f 
vVinthrop  stopped  certainly,  but  ho  waited  in  silence.  '  /  don*t.'  *  What  do 
you  want  to  do  ?'   '  I  don't  know, — something.'  '  What  is  the  mattor,  Willt 


_         !  something  1 
'Hie  other's  heart  heut.     But  after  one  instant  he  answered  calmly,  *  Hov 
tan  you  be  anything  bettor,  Will  ?'     *  Do  you  think  all  the  world  UMi 
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the  shadow  of  Wut-a-qut-o  ?'  '  Do  you  think  all  the  world  is  like  this  little 
worid  which  these  hills  shut  in  V  '  No,'  said  Winthrop,  his  eye  going  over 
to  the  blue  depths  and  golden  ridge  tops  which  it  did  not  see,  'out — 
*  Where  does  that  river  leai  to  ?*  *  It  leads  to  Mannahatta.'  1  want  to  be 
in  that  world.' " 

And  in  that  world  he  bestirs  himself  with  a  vengeance.  The  calmer 
Winthrop  finds  himself  there  also  in  time ;  and  prospers^  as  might  be 
expected,  from  his  calm  contentment  and  deliberation. 

We  promised,  we  believe,  to  refrain  from  unnecessary  extracts, — un- 
necessary only  because  everybody  will  read  the  book ;  and  everybody 
that  will,  cannot  fail  to  laugh  with  Clam ;  to  weep  for  winsome  Winnie  ; 
to  love  the  lovely  Lizzy  ;  to  enjoy  the  naturalist's  German-English,  his 
simple  benevolence,  his  duels  thet  "  cost  him  nothing,  no  trouble  at  all, 
before  or  after,"  and  terror  of  that  greatest  of  human  tribulations,  money  ; 
to  career,  breathless,  through  ten  different  professions  with  Rufus ;  or 
to  toil  with  manly  steadiness,  with  "  Winthrop,  the  governor,"  at  one,  ^ 
Good  Karen,  the  negress,  will  not  be  forgotten, — any  more  than  the  " 
snob,  Mr  Brick, — the  grasping  vulture,  Mr  Haye, — and  pretty,  pout- 
ing, Miss  Rose,  who  believes  that  the  proper  and  only  vocation  of  the 
ladies  is  to  catch  husbands,  and  enjoy  the  lot  they  draw, — if  they  can. 

More  from  Australia.^ 

He  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  as  he  assures  us,  for  all  the  gold  of  the 
New  Peru,  ought  to  be  heard  on  the  Australian  Crown  Lands.  "  The 
writer,  as  the  original  discoverer  of  the  Victoria  gold-fields,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  somewhat  of  an  authority  on  this  sui^^^^*  ^^^  claim  to 
the  discovery  was  proved  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Victoria,  last  session." 

If  the  reader  imagines  that  in  the  treatise  of  the  lucky  gold-finder,  he 
is  to  be  taught  a  ready  way  to  "  riches  above  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  he 
will  assuredly  be  disappointed.  He  will,  on  the  contrary,  find  enough 
to  damp  an  ardour  for  emigration  to  the  golden  Arcadia,  which,  thei-e 
has  long  been  reason  to  suspect,  is  a  land  of  pernicious  excess.  The 
writer  is  a  practical  man,  and  apparently  makes  out  his  case — a  case  in 
which  the  bad  faith  of  Government  to  the  wool-grower  and  agriculturist 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  Virgil's  Sic  vos  non  vobii^-^ 

'^  Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  aratra  boves, 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  vellera  fertis  oves." 

Which,  for  the  benefit  of  settlers  whose  education  has  been  neglected, 
we  take  leave  thus  freely  to  interpret : — 

'^  Not  for  himself  the  Australian  ploughs  forlorn, 
And  he  who  shears  the  flock,  himself  is  shorn." 

We  must  refer  to  Mr  Campbell's  work,  and  the  documents  accompany- 
ing it,  for  particulars.  Suffice  it  to  report  the  general  result,  which 
seems  to  be,  that,  by  foiling  to  keep  its  original  terms  with  the  settlers, 

'  The  Gkrowu  Lands  of  Australia.    Memorial  to  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouehere, 
&c.    Bj  W.  Campbell,  Esq.    Giasgow,  1856. 
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the  Government  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  monied  adventurer  to 
pounce  on  the  possessions  of  the  squatter, — which  here  means  the  first 
tenant  of  crown  lands,  who  has  sweated  and  toiled  to  turn  the  desert  to 
tilth,  and  has  been  doing  his  utmost  to  avert  the  curse  of  Malthus  from 
his  rising  family,  when,  as  the  eldest  reaches  fourteen  (this  being  the 
number  of  years  allowed  for  eleemosynary  occupancy  of  unstocked  pas- 
ture or  waste  lands),  and  the  youngest  is  at  the  breast,  all  are  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  a  more  than  patriarchal  toil  of  pilgrimage  in  quest  of  new 
settlements  and  other  household  gods. 

Let  it  be,  as  Mr  Campbell  believes,  that  "  one  tithe  of  the  gold  de- 
posits in  Australia  is  not  yet  discovered," — yet,  let  Government,  and  let 
colonists  be  on  their  guard  against  the  auri  sacra  fames ;  and  let  nei- 
ther forget  that  wool  must  clothe,  and  that  mutton  and  com  must  feed, 
the  swarming  multitudes  that  resort  to  these  Elysian  fields — the 
diggins  !  Mexico  and  Peru  were  manured,  we  well  know,  with  fa- 
mished carcases.  The  diggins  have  had  their  anticipations  of  similar 
misery ;  and  woe  betide  any  Government  that,  by  abetting,  as  this 
writer  complains  and  demonstrates,  the  legitimate  and  once  pledged  en- 
couragements of  the  industrious  and  provident,  will  risk  the  bringing  on 
itself  the  curse  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.  MalthlR  has  demonstrated  the 
ratio  of  food  and  population  too  well  to  excuse,  in  these  our  days, 
a  greedy  policy,  worthy  only  of  the  ancient  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Lisbon. 

Hints  to  Husbands.^ 

The  reader  whose  fortune  it  is  to  be  a  married  man  is  here  warned  of 
another  "  sore  evil  under  the  sun,"  one  not  known  to  the  wisest  of  men, 
— nothing  less  than  a  new  tribulation,  which,  like  that  desideratum,  a 
new  pleasure,  we  thought  had  been  unreserved  for  such  late  discovery. 
The  domestic  hearth  is  in  danger, — the  sanctities  of  the  family  altar 
have  been  invaded  by  strange  fire.  It  is  not  the  Popish  confessor, — it 
is  not  the  sinful  layman  who  covets  his  neighbour's  wife, — it  is  not  the 
lago  who  stirs  up  family  differences  ; — no,  but  guess  who, — and  guess 
again, — he  who  has  so  long  passed  unchallenged  as  the  friend  of  the 
family — the  refuge  of  the  mother — the  saviour  of  the  babe— even  the 
doctor.  Husbands,  trust  who  you  will,  but  trust  not  Locock — put  not 
your  faith  in  Simpson  ;  in  the  lucky  hour,  banish  the  unlucky  doctor, — 
let  not  the  faculty  partake  your  joy,  or  share  your  anxiety,  or  cheer 
your  sorrow.  So  counsels  George  Morant,  late  Grenadier  Guards,  in 
his  appeal  to  ''  the  Husbands  and  Fathers  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  Gat/iering  Storm.^ 

The  Rev.  Marcus  Dill  is  a  good  man,  but  an  alarmist.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  ground  for  alarm  in  the  particular  case 
which  he  pourtrays.  There  is  no  question  that  Popery  is  a  devouring 
and  a  growing  pestilence ;  but  we  seriously  think  that  he  oyerchaign 

'  Simpkin  and  Manball,  Loiid<m.     1 866. 
'  The  Gathering  Stonn  :  or,  Britain*B  Romeward  Career     Edinbur^  ; 
and  Huntpr.     18A6. 
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the  picture,  when  he  represents  judges,  magistrates,  governors,  ambas- 
sadors, barristers,  chaplains  of  the  army  and  the  jails,  and,  in  short, 
every  denomination  of  men  in  authority  and  trust,  as  engaged  in  a  ge- 
neral conspiracy  against  the  Protestantism  of  Great  Britain.  When 
Robison  printed  his  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  and  Barruel  his  History  of 
Jacobinism,  revolution  was  thought  to  be  so  ingrained  in  every  federal 
system  and  association,  as  to  lead  to  a  very  delusive  espionage  on  harm, 
less  objects.  The  Mason  Lodges,  the  Methodist  Tabernacles, — nay,  the 
Sabbath  Schools, — were  regarded  as  so  many  seminaries  of  sedition. 
And  it  was  not  till  prying  suspicion  had  exhausted  itself  on  these 
associations,  and  found  them  hannless,  that  damage  to  the  innocent  was 
replaced  by  confidence  and  charitable  feeling.  The  risk  of  laying  the 
colours  very  strong  on  such  representations  is,  lest  looking  in  vain  for 
danger  everywhere,  we  may  begin  to  think  that  there  is  danger  no- 
where ;  and  that  the  apologue  of  "  Wolf— Wolf  *'  may  be  realized. 
We  have  both  heard  and  read  Dr  Dill  with  pleasure,  and  we  are  ready 
to  do  all  possible  justice  to  his  zeal  and  talents.  And  while  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken  his  hands,  we  reckon  that  duty 
best  discharged  by  introducing  his  interesting  volume  with  a  caveat — in 
order  that  by  discriminating  between  his  statements,  justice  may  be 
done  to  those  which  are  seriously  and  indisputably  entitled  to  wake  our 
alarm,  and  to  animate  our  zeal. 

That  nuisance,  the  Irish  Brigade,  one  of  the  rankest  fruits  of  "  Re- 
form," affords  the  subject  of  a  true  and  graphic  likeness. 

'^  The  first  step  on  entering  Parliament,  was  to  form  what  they  called  an 
^  independent  opposition,*  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  tormenting  every  Go- 
vernment tliat  would  not  obey  their  behests,  and  defeating  every  measure 
that  would  not  serve  Rome's  objects.  And  in  working  out  that  scheme, 
what  a  sample  they  have  given  us  of  the  state  of  thines  we  shsJI  have  in 
the  lepalature  and  the  land  when  Rome  becomes  a  little  stronger.  One 
favourite  mode  of  carrying  their  point  has  been  downright  buU  vmg,  or  as 
their  own  Rambler  has  very  candidly  termed  it,  ^  sheer  blackguardism.' 
Another  has  been  artful  mancenvring — taking  advantage,  for  instance,  of 
the  forms  of  the  House,  to  consume  its  time  and  exhaust  its  patience,— or 
practising  upon  it  some  despicable  dodge.  For  example,  the  House  is  thin^ 
and  J  in  an  instant,  the  brigads  vanish,  leaving  one  of  their  number  to  count 
it  out ;  or  members,  reckoning  on  the  brigade's  usual  loquacitv,  and  not  ex- 
pecting a  division  for  some  hours,  are  wandering  about.  The  loquadoua 
brigade,  observing  this,  become  dumb  in  an  instant,  and  the  division  sud- 
denly takes  place.  It  was  by  such  a  trick,  as  Lucas  candidlv  termed  it, 
that  the  Maynooth  Endowment  was  saved  two  years  since.  Then  another 
shift  has  been  to  try  to  steal  a  march  on  the  country,  and  have  their  mea- 
sure hurried  through  Parlirment,  without  giving  the  nation  time  to  express 
its  mind — instance  the  Act  1846  itself.  If  it  is  some  estimate  they  wish  to 
carrv,  it  is  ^  stumped  up'  with  other  things,  as  Sydney  Herbert  expressed  it, 
tlie  better  to  escape  detection — instance  the  estimate  for  certain  ropish  jail 
chaplains,  about  two  years  since.  If  it  b  something  the  Government  itself 
can  do  for  them,  and  that  does  not  need  to  come  be&re  Pariiament,  still  the 
better  to  prevent  all  strictures  in  the  House,  the  time  chosen  for  its  adop- 
tion is  usually  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting — instance  the  appointment  of 
a  number  of  nuns  and  chaplains  for  the  army.  If  it  is  some  vviy  bold  in- 
novation that  is  proposed,  some  remote  dependency  of  the  empire  is  choeen 
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for  the  purpose,  where  our  busy  nation  are  not  so  likely  to  notice  it,  and 
there  the  wedge  is  quietly  introduced — instance  the  exemption  of  the  Popish 
Bishop  of  Malta  from  the  laws  there ;  after  some  time  the  same  thing  it 
proposed  at  home,  and  all  objections  are  met  with  the  triumphant  reply, — 
'Oh,  the  principle  is  already  conceded.' " 

Although  Dr  Dill  may  be  a  little  too  fiery  as  a  crusader,— -or  we 
should  rather  say  anti-crusader,  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  opposed  to 
the  cross, — it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  bear  testimony  to  his  powers  as  a 
very  striking  writer,  and  as  a  man  who  is  entitled  beyond  most  of  hit 
cotemporaries  to  the  character  of  an  earnest  man — earnest,  too,  in  on« 
of  the  best  of  causes. 

Cfyde's  Syntax.^ 

Heyday,  what  is  this  ?  A  Greek  Accidence,  of  all  game  bag  con- 
tents !  But — "  wherefore  no  ?" — the  immortal  Parson  Adams  had  his 
Eschylus,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  had  his  Titus  Livius,  and  why  not 
not  we  our  portable  Greek  Grammar  ? 

But  if  it  be  suspected,  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  have  not  got 
beyond  our  elements,  we  beg  to  say,  as  Dr  Johnson  said  of  a  favourite 
author, — "  Here  is  a  book  from  which  he  that  knows  little  may  learn  a 
great  deal,  and  he  that  understands  the  subject  may  have  his  know- 
ledge pleasingly  recalled."  Mr  Clyde  has  had  his  labours  eulogized  by 
very  competent  authority — the  fellow-traveller  of  Byron,  now  enobled 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Broughton.  "  Roman  and  Modem  Greek  com- 
pared," was  an  introduction  of  great  promise  to  Mr  Clyde's  present  task. 
There  is  no  spoken  language  in  the  world  that  deviates  less  from  its 
ancient  written  foim  and  substance,  than  the  Greek  ;  and  with  due 
precaution  he  who  speaks  it  fluently  it  qualified  to  do  most  justice  to  its 
original.  A  mere  plodding  man,  who  goes  on  for  ever  with  dictionary 
and  grammar  in  hand,  neither  finds  savour  in  the  author  he  reads,  nor 
can  he  find  a  substitute  for  what  he  lacks  in  the  roots  of  his  dictionary 
or  the  syntax  of  his  grammar.  On  the  contrary,  he  who  courses  wiUi 
race-horse  freedom  and  power  over  his  Greek  readings,  not  only  coven 
his  ground  with  spirit,  but  retraces  it  with  interest.  And  he  only  is  to 
qualified  who  knows  tongues  as  living  languages.  The  differences  are 
easily  mastered,«->as  easily  as  Chaucer,  by  any  accomplished  English- 
man, who  will  waste  a  week  over  his  glossary.  Blackie  and  ClydSi 
between  them,  will,  we  hope,  soon  make  the  Greek  tongue  as  familiar 
to  the  more  zealous  students  of  our  university  as  it  is — with  some  variety 
of  inflection  and  accentuation  no  doubt-— to  the  living  youth  of  Athoi. 
We  regard  this  as  the  most  useful  compend  of  Greek  Syntax  that  hat 
yet  come  into  the  learner's  hands. 

Footsieps  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace.  * 

We  are  now  coming  down — as  beseems  the  original  lean  fortunes  d 
our  game  bag— to  very  "  small  deer."     To  trace  the  footsteps  of  Wal- 

'  Greek  Syntax,  with  a  Rationale  of  tbo  GonstniotioiiB.    Sdinbmrgh:  SsUwriaad 

and  Knox.    1856. 

'  GlaBgovr:  Thomas  Murray.    1666. 
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lace  would  make  the  prettiest  excursion  that  can  be  imagined, — would 
introduce  us  to  the  fuiest  scenes  of  nature^  and  the  most  inspiring  me- 
mories,— for  how  little  or  how  much  soever  the  hero  might  be  an 
admirer  of  the  picturesque  himself,  his  destinies  carried  him  to  rocks 
and  woods  and  waterfalls  and  harbouring  oaks  enough  to  occupy  the 
canvass  of  a  thousand  artists,  and  to  fill  the  pages  of  twenty  illustrated 
guide-books.  Why  should  the  paltriest  catchpenny  that  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time  tempt  and  cheat  the  eye  by  calling  itself  "  The  Foot- 
steps of  Wallace." 

Homely  Words  and  Songs} 

The  intention  of  these  little  volumes  may  well  excuse  the  too  frequent 
mediocrity  of  the  poetry,  and  the  not  always  tasteful  prattle  of  the 
prose.  Watts  and  Barbauld  are  dead.  They  have  few  successors,  ex- 
cept it  may  be  in  their  aims  and  purposes.  But  Mr  Marshall  has 
nature, — which  cannot  always  be  said  of  those  who  undertake  to  ad- 
dress the  simple — and  he  does  not  substitute  the  hum  of  cant  for  piety, 
which  cannot  always  be  said  of  the  undertakers  of  small  religious  books. 
Here  is  a  pleasing  picture : — 

''THE  PET  LAMB. 

''  My  bonnie  wee  birdie  has  closed  his  e'e, 
His  pillow  a  mother's  breast ; 
What  warbler  that  nestles  in  bush  or  tree 
Can  sleep  in  a  warmer  nest '{ 

"  Rich  jewels  of  silver  and  sold  may  deck 
The  bride  on  her  bridal  day, — 
The  heavenly  jewel  that  clasps  my  neck 
Is  costlier  far  than  they. 

"  I'll  cradle  thee  gently,  wee  weary  thing, 
And  wrap  thee  with  folds  of  fleece ; 
Thy  coverlet  be  thine  angel's  wing, 
Thy  canopy  love  and  peace  ,*' 

But  hold!  we  cannot  go  on  farther  with  Mr  Charles  Marshall,  nor 
with  any  one  else.  The  day  invites  to  other  pastime  if  not  other  game. 
Yes,  and  day  upon  day  has  succeeded  the  last  line  that  we  have  traced, 
of  such  weather  as  glorious  October  has  long  accustomed  us  to, — and  lo, 
again  he  has  kept  his  trust.  Why  should  we  sitj  or  read^  or  write,  or 
sleep  on  a  day  bed,  in  weather  which  Providence  has  lighted  up  to  make 
the  farmer  joyful,  and  the  tourist  merry,  and  the  sportsman  hopeful. 
But  of  sport  no  more,  lest  the  Phillistines  of  the  cottage  should  triumph 
over  new  defeats.  Come,  let  us  with  the  children  to  the  woods, — to 
the  *'  garden  of  nuts/'— or,  solitary,  talk  with  wisdom  among  the  fading 
leaves ;  and,  when  we  are  weary,  stretch  ourselves  at  noon  beside  our 
simple  luncheon,  and 

*'  Pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.*' 

>  Bv  the  Rev.  Chariefl  MarahalL— Two  Parte.— Edinburgh:  ThomaA  Constable 
and  Co.    1856. 
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MAGDALENE  OF  FRANCE. 

By  W.  S.  DANIEL. 

(Magdalene,  the  youthful  daughter  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  was  married  to 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  on  the  let  of  January  1636-7.  The  newly- 
married  pair  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19th  May,  and,  forty  days  afterwards, 
the  young  Queen  was  hurled  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Holyrood.) 

Through  Notre  Dame  the  anthem  peals. 

While  thousands  press  its  sacred  floor ; 
Gav  Paris  lists,  with  silent  ioy, 

until  the  bridal-rite  be  o  er ; 

Three  Kings  stand  near  that  altar  high. 

Proud  France,  bold  Scotland,  brave  Navarre, 

And  jewelled  Beauties  smile  around, 
With  eyes  than  jewels  brighter  far  ; 

The  mass  is  sung, — and  Scotland*s  King 

Clasps,  in  his  own,  the  slender  hand 
Of  young,  fair,  gentle  Magdalene, 

The  Lady  of  his  mountain  land. 

Upon  his  stalwart  arm  she  leans — 

A  Lily  of  St  Louis'  line 
In  loving  bonds,  *neath  colder  skies. 

With  Scotia*s  Thistle  doomed  to  twine. 

High  holiday  in  Paris  reigns, 
And  masaue  and  music,  pomp  and  dance 

Salute  that  loved  imperial  bride. 
The  child  of  Francis  and  of  France. 

And  round  the  bridal  cavalcade 

The  living  billows,  shoutine,  swell : — 
But  soon,  in  distant  Holyrood 

Shall  toll  St  Austin's  muffled  bell ! 

Now,  with  fiiir  gales,  the  royal  bark 

Cleaves  the  green  crest  of  Scottish  seas, 
And,  high  aloft,  in  guardian  state, 

The  Lion  ramps  upon  the  breeze ; 

The  princess  walks  the  airy  deck, 
And  smiles  on  Scotland's  mountains  nigh  ; 

Hope  nerves  her  soft,  elastic  step- 
Love  sends  the  heart-light  to  her  eye  ; 

On  the  &ee  air  her  spirit  flies. 

And  on  the  heaving  ocean-swell : — 
But  soon  in  weepmg  Holyrood 

Shall  toU  St  Austin^s  muffled  bell ! 

The  warder,  on  Tantallon's  keep, 

Descries  afisff  the  royal  sail. 
And  tells  upon  his  martial  horn. 

To  tower  and  grange,  the  joyful  tale. 

Up  with  St  Andrew's  banner  cross 
On  hill  and  town  and  turret  hoar — 
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Let  the  hot  riden  skiir  the  dales 
And  summon  Scotland  to  the  shore. 

Ye  wild  moss-troopers !  speed  the  news, 

Till  o'er  the  English  march  they  flee, 
And  bloated  Heniy,  scowling,  hears 

''  The  Queen  of  Scots  is  on  the  sea  !*' 

Through  grey  Dunedin'S  eastern  port 

A  horseman  spurs,  in  garb  of  war 
But  messenger  of  joy,  and  cries, 

^^  King  Jameses  flag  is  off  Dunbar. 

Then  rings  old  Scotland's  blithe  hurrah^ 
Through  wynd  and  port  the  people  throng  — 

Barons  and  buighers,  jostling,  press, 
And  laughing  maidens  cnuii  along : 

The  Pentland  herdsman  leaves  hb  flock, 

The  milker  flings  her  *^  leglin^  by. 
Wide  Lothian  pours  her  thousands  f6rth— 

**  To  shore  o*  Leith !"  the  ringing  cry. 

Wide  swarms  the  beach  with  eager  bands 

Loud  is  the  ferment,  rude  the  mirth, — 
"  They  come !"  the  tip-toe  gazers  cry, 

'' Auld  Scotland's  flag  floats  up  the  Firth/' 

On  glides  the  ship, — her  sails  are  furled,—- 

She  sweeps,  majestic,  to  the  shore ; — 
Wild  are  the  shouts, — and  Arthurs  rocks 

Give  back  the  Lothian  Lion's  roar. 

Forth  steps  the  Queen,  with  drooping  eyes,— 

From  James's  arm  ^e  softly  tnpa, 
And,  kneeling  on  the  Scottish  eartn. 

She  prints  it  with  her  rosy  lips  1 

Hish  swells  the  blood  in  Scottish  vems. 

That  queenly  act  of  love  to  see. 
And  Scottish  tionnets  fill  the  air. 

In  the  heart's  homely  loyalty. 

'^  God  bless  her  !'*  saith  the  aged  man, — 

And  bares  his  bent  and  reverend  brow, — 
"  The  lad  wha  wadna  fecht  for  her. 

Maun  be  a  coward  knave,  I  trow  ;** 

"  SheMl  mither  be,"  old  grandams  say, 

"  O'  Scotland's  comin'  Royal  Hace ;" 
And,  curtseying  low,  they  meet  her  eyes. 

And  bless  that  soft  and  loving  face. 

^  Aye,"  maidens  whisper,  **  mither  she, 

O*  brave,  &ur  men,  for  danger's  day;" 
A  muffled  bell  in  Holyrood, 

With  mournful  accents,  answers  *^  Nay  !'* 


That  Scottish  earth  b^  beauty  kissed, 
Is  beauty's  sole  defender  now,— 
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Mute  guardian  of  the  rosy  lipe, 

The  warm  pure  heart,  ana  marble  brow ; 
Tears  trickle  over  rogsed  cheeks, 

Where  tears  before  nave  never  been, — 
In  garb  of  woe,  pale  Scotland  bends 

O'er  thy  young  grave,  sweet  Magdalene : 
And  like  some  white- plumed  bird  that  skims, 

Unstained,  the  surge  of  hostile  tides. 
Through  those  wild  days  of  war  and  crime. 

Thy  mild  and  loving  image  glides ! 


WRITTEN  AT  QUIR.— ISLE  OF  SKYE. 

I. 
Hail  awful  scenes !  so  gloomy,  wild,  and  grand, 
Rocks  upon  rocks  in  stem  confusion  thrown. 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  ye  stand. 
Nature's  first-bom,  deserted  and  alone ; 
Fantastic  shapes !  full  many  an  age  has  flown 
Since  first  your  forms  beheld  the  light  of  day. 
Yet  still  more  grand,  still  more  romantic  grown. 
Ye  seem  to  mock  the  puny  sons  of  clay 
AVho  live  a  while,  ana  then  for  ever  pass  away. 

II. 
What  dire  convulsions  sliook  tliis  nether  sphere, 
When  nature  heaved  thee  from  her  caverns  deep. 
How  quaked  the  earth  when  stem  and  dark  and  drear, 
Arose  thy  rugged  cracs  and  frowning  steep 
O'er  land  andsea  a  gloomy  watch  to  keep  ; 
Bare  and  unbroken  are  thy  clifis  stem  Quir, 
The  shades  of  twilight  in  thy  bosom  sleep — 
Steels  o'er  my  soul  the  sense  of  awe  and  fear. 
So  deep  the  settled  gloom  that  reigns  eternal  here. 

III. 
Ofl  have  I  roamed  on  Cheviot^s  mountains  blue, 
By  Tweed's  fair  stream  have  spent  the  summer  day. 
Where  Thomson  kindly  inspiration  drew-— 
And  Eden's  gently  murmuring  watersplay : 
I've  seen  the  smiling  grandeur  of  the  lay. 
And  Lugar  gliding  down  its  pebbly  shore. 
Pleased  I  have  stood  their  beauties  to  survey, 
But  ah !  thy  gloomy  scenes  debght  me  more, 
From  mom  to  night  Pd  roam  thy  caverns  to  explore. 

IV. 

I've  stood  on  Lochnagar's  dark  frowning  side. 

Where  Byron  caught  his  wild  poetic  fire — 

Whose  peaks  arise  in  majesty  and  pride. 

By  nature  formed  bright  genius  to  mspire, 

^*  And  wake  to  ecstacy  the  living  Ivre." 

Worthy  as  they,  thy  steeps  are  to  oe  sung 

In  strnms  that  shall  with  time  alone  expire. 

For  thou,  stem  Ouir,  with  sable  gloom  o^eriianff. 

E'en  equals  nought  that  e'er  was  told  by  mortal  toogm. 
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V. 

Majestic  scene !  amidst  thy  calm  profound 
The  troubled  breast  enjoys  serene  repose ; 
Nought  to  disturb,  save  the  low  murmuring  sound 
Of  bubbling  rill,  adown  thy  steep  that  flows, 
Thy  solitude  scarce  ever  waking  knows — 
Save  when  the  raven  on  some  turret  high 
With  note  discordant,  croaks  at  evening  s  close. 
Or  when  the  eagle,  with  his  startling  cry, 
Soars  from  thy  peak  aloft  to  seek  his  natal  sky. 

VI. 

Who  would  not  quit  this  world  of  caro  and  woe 

Sequestered  in  this  lonely  spot  to  dwell  I 

And  all  earth's  pleasures,  aU  its  joys  forego 

To  climb  each  steep  and  search  each  heathery  dell. 

Bound  to  thv  ^ndeur  as  with  magic  spell^ 

Here  could  I  live  no  more  of  Hfe  to  know. 

Glad  would  I  bid  the  haunts  of  men  farewell^ 

To  roam  as  free  as  roams  the  mountain  doe 

*Mongst  Quires  dark  steeps  where  streamlets  murmuring  flow. 

RONA. 
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This  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  to  which  the  only  thing  that  we  have 
a-kin  in  British  literature,  is  the  well-known  Life  of  Bowyer  the  Printer, 
by  Nicholls.  Lackington's  Memoirs  are  a  mere  puff  of  the  man  and 
and  his  book-vending  establishment.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
faithful  memorials  of  the  intercourse  and  transactions  between  the  cele* 
brities  of  whose  works  they  were  the  publishers,  of  the  Constables,  the 
Murray  s,  and  Black  woods,  would  be  a  welcome  and  most  interesting 
addition  to  our  literature.  Perthes  was  much  such  an  author ;  not 
exactly  learned, — but  his  tact  in  the  estimation  of  works,  and  singular 
success  in  organizing  literary  projects,  and  stimulating  genius  to  industry^ 
render  him  very  much  the  counterpart  in  Germany  of  these  remarkable 
men  at  home.  The  Life  of  Byron  proves  to  what  rare  advantage  the 
opening  of  their  archives  might  be  turned,  if  the  time  were  come  when, 
without  offence,  their  correspondence  and  transactions  with  men  of  genius 
might  be  revealed.  It  would  seem  from  the  present  work  indeed,  that 
the  relations  of  the  German  publisher  with,  not  authors  alone,  but  others 
of  the  highest  rank,  qualified  him  to  enter  with  more  advantage  on  the 
very  extensive  precis  of  cotemporary  life  and  manners  in  his  own  coun- 
try, which  has  been  collected  from  his  papers,  than  could  be  expected 
from  our  native  bibliopolists  or  their  memorialists.  But  something,  we 
trust,  may  yet  be  done  to  turn  to  account  the  materials  in  possession  of 
their  representatives  also,  to  which  the  great,  and,  we  think,  well  deserved 
success  of  the  present  work  may  well  prove  an  example  and  incitement. 
Perthes  was  bom  in  what  in  Germany  was  long  called  the  "  hunger- 

^  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes :  or.  Literary,  Religious,  and  Political  Life  in 
Germany  fimn  1789  to  1843.    £dinbiiri|h :  ThomM  Constable  &  Co.    1856. 
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year"  of  1772,  at  Rudolfstadt.  Early  deprived  of  his  father,  who  had 
left  the  study  of  jurisprudence  for  a  small  office  at  the  court  of  the  petty 
prince  who  ruled  his  native  province,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother 
on  a  pension  of  twenty-one  florins,  till,  on  her  death,  also  in  his  seventh 
year,  he  fell  under  the  protection  of  an  uncle,  who  seems  not  to  have 
been  able  to  afford  him  more  than  a  very  scanty  education.  He  con- 
tracted, however,  a  fondness  for  books — at  least  for  the  common  light 
reading  of  his  native  land, — a  propensity  that  carried  him  to  the  service 
of  a  bookseller  at  Leipzig,  in  whose  penurious  establishment  he  was  neariy 
starved  both  ways — that  is,  with  hunger  anl  cold. 

"  Every  Sunday,  as  a  provision  for  tho  week,  they  (the  apprentices) 
received  seven  lumps  of  sugar  and  seven  halfpence  to  buy  bread." 
"  Bohme'*  (the  master)  who  had  never  been  ill  in  his  life,  never  had  the 
shop  heated,  but  kept  himself  warm  by  dint  of  stamping  his  feet  and 
rubbing  his  hands."  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  first  winter  of 
his  residence  at  Leipzig,  Perthes'  feet  were  frost-bitten.  "  Bohme  saw 
his  distress,  but  took  no  notice,  until  he  was  unable  to  walk.  The  sur- 
geon at  once  declared  that  if  another  day  had  been  allowed  to  pass,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  amputate  the  feet."  The  conduct  of  this 
good  Samaritan  to  his  apprentices — for  good  he  was,  if  to  be  a  strict 
observer  of  Sunday, — on  which  "  we  must  go  early  to  church,  and  in  the 
aflemoon  submit  to  a  sharp  cross-examination," — be  goodness — proves 
that  there  may  be  other  acts  of  ingeniously  tormenting  than  those  prac- 
tised by  Mother  Brownrigg,  who 

"  Whipped  seven  'prentices  to  death, — then  threw  them  in  the  coal-hole.* 

Prom  this  grievous  life  he  was,  however,  emancipated  in  time.  Hii 
diligence  had  led  to  his  services  being  coveted  by  a  bookseller  of  a  difie- 
rent  stamp  and  higher  caste — Hoffmann  of  Hamburgh — ^to  whom  hii 
present  master  owed  obligations,  which  made  the  transference  easy. 

During  his  six  years  service  at  Leipzig,  he  had  cultivated  his  mind  to 
some  extent;  had  taken  to  solid  reading,  and  was  thus  qualified  to 
improve  an  acquaintance  which  he  contracted  in  travelling  with  the 
celebrated  author  Campe,  who  became  his  friend,  and  his  nephew  lui 
intimate  correspondent.  In  Hamburgh  he  joins  himself  to  a  little  spe- 
culative coterie  of  the  true  Teutonic  stamp,  by  whom  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  tainted  with  the  pantheistic  self-sufficiency  which  brings  all 
things  within  the  comprehensive  world  of  the  subjective.  After  swim- 
ming  in  a  sea  of  doubts,  from  which  his  first  attempt  at  extrication  ii 
thus  enthusiastically  ascribed  to  the  sesthetic  standard  of  morals  so  elo- 
quently expounded  by  Schiller, — "  You  it  was  who  led  me  to  the 
morning  gate  of  the  beautiful,  and  now  it  stands  open  before  me." 
Perthes  was  soon  to  discover  that  oven  within  the  portals  of  the  beaatifU 
there  were  paths  of  darkness  and  perplexity. 

He  became  acquainted  with  Jacobi,  the  great  apostle  of  the  rdigioi 
of  consciousness.  "  It  is  true,"  such  was  Jacobi's  theory,  "  that  tnitk 
has  been  revealed  to  man  by  the  Creator ;  not  indeed  in  word  or  BymUi 
but  as  a  feeling  seated  in  his  own  human  heart.  It  is  then,  only,  hj 
receiving  these  direct  revelations,  and  by  withdrawing  himi^  firom  tb 
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impressions  of  the  sensuous  world,  as  well  as  from  the  Influence  of  tho 
understanding,  that  man  can  aspire  to  an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of 
eternal  truth."  Thus  happily  delivered  from  all  subjection  to  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  book,  and  delivered  over  to  the  faith  of  consciousness,  Perthes 
cries  out  in  a  new  rapture  to  his  emancipator  Jacobi, — "  How  can  I  ever 
thank  you,  you  it  was  who  fixed  my  destiny."  And  Jacobi  was  ready, 
with  responsive  enthusiasm,  toaddress  his  letters  thus,—"  To  his  brave 
and  beloved  son,  Perthes." 

He  found,  not  long  aflerwards,  a  new  director ;  and  this  time  his 
heart  was  really  fixed,  by  his  love  for  a  fair  daughter,  and  his  natural 
adoption  of  the  tenets  of  her  father,  which  were  fortunately  of  the 
soundest  school  of  German  divinity.  This  was  Claudius,  called  the 
Wandsbeck  Messenger,  from  a  periodical  of  that  name  in  which  he 
waged  war  with  the  religious  and  political  liberalism  of  his  day  and 
country.  Claudius  supplants  Jacobi  in  the  creed  of  the  neophyte,  and 
the  good  work  thus  begun,  is  completed  by  the  evangelical  virtues  and 
simple  faith  of  Caroline  Claudius,  who  became  his  wife,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  in  love  and  tranquillity  for  twenty  years. 

The  publisher's  (for  a  publisher  on  his  own  account  ho  now  became,) 
extrication  from  these  metaphysical  toils,  had  the  happiest  effect  on  the 
religious  literature  of  Germany.  First  at  Hamburgh,  afterwards  at 
Gotha,  we  find  him  encouraging  and  publishing  by  tar  the  best  works 
on  Scriptural  exegesis  and  Church  history  that  have  proceeded  from  the 
German  mart,  during  the  last  half  century.  They  were  projected  by 
himself,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  seasonable  and  successful  publica. 
tions,  which  are  always  best  left  to  the  judgment  of  men  whose  profession 
and  interests  lead  them  to  be  the  most  anxious  and  knowing  feelers  of 
the  public  pulse.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  recluse  student  tries  to  find  out 
for  himself  the  subjects  most  wanted,  and  the  most  palateable  treatment 
of  these  subjects.  It  was  he  who,  by  popularizing  almost  forgotten 
Luther,  in  selections  from  his  works,  carefully  culled  by  competent  peiw 
sons,  restored  to  view  doctrines  which  had  neai'ly  passed  away  from  the 
German  mind.  It  was  he  who  harnessed  so  noble  and  efficient  a  band 
of  supporters  to  the  Studien  und  Critiken,  the  most  amply  stored  vehicle 
of  exegesis  and  criticism  of  all  periodicals.  It  was  he  who  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  French  principles,  and  fed  the  nationalism  of  Germany  in  her 
most  troublous  times,  by  calling  in  the  best  genius  of  the  country  to  the 
rescue  in  the  National  Museum.  It  was  he  who  evoked  Rist  and 
Neander  to  rescue  ecclesiastical  history  froiy  almost  worse  than  infidel 
maltreatment.  It  in'as  he  by  whose  encouragement  the  UUmanns  and 
Tholucks,  the  Umbreits  and  Reuchlins,  the  Olshausens  and  Domers, 
were  stimulated  to  thrust  the  new  infidels  of  rationalism  out  of  their 
usurped  territory.  The  re- writing  of  history  was,  with  perhaps  more 
questionable  results,  of  his  suggestion — upon  the  model  of  Niebuhr,  and 
he  planned  and  published  a  series  which  embraces  the  whole  range  of 
European  history,  by  the  agency  of  such  writers  as  Ranke,  and  Hurter, 
and  Dahlman,  and  Schafer,  and  a  host  of  others,  far  different  from  those 
who  used  to  be  grouped  together  by  the  denomination,  in  this  country, 
of  "  eminent  hands." 

VOL.  xxn.  Q 
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The  service  rendered  by  tho  energy  and  entorprlso  of  this  remarkable 
man  to  the  cause  of  right  thinking  in  Germany,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  consider  the  political  or  religious  and  social  circumstances, 
of  which  they  may  find  a  very  convenient  and  useful  detail  in  this  very 
book.  The  following  specimens  may  serve  to  attest  the  anarchy  of 
opinions  for  which  this  able  tradesman  and  earnest  man  set  himself  so 
strenuously  to  provide  a  corrective  and  check.  All  have  hetird  of  Younp 
Germany. 

*'  A  literature  arose  in  Germany  which  delighted  in  the  depreciation  of 
spiritual  greatness,  made  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment  its  aim,  and  found  a 
plea  for  sm  in  the  absolute  justification  of  man^s  sensual  nature.  Heine  had 
already  struck  this  note,  and  in  1834  Borne  made  Lamennais*  Paroles  tTun 
croyant  universally  known  in  Germany.  From  the  number  of  young  men. 
particularly  in  Northern  German}',  who  adhered  to  this  school,  it  was  called 
Young  '  Germany.'  Thcodor  Mundt's  '  Madonna'  provokes  the  following 
stricture  from  Ukcrs,  who  writes  to  Perthes  thus : — '  These  fellows  would 
like  to  see  the  sturm — und  drange  period  again'  (an  expression  for  a  period 
of  violent  commotion).  Wliatever  clung  to  the  positive  was  hated,  decried, 
persecuted,  as  an  obscurant ;  and  this  public  opinion  was  shared  not  onlv 
by  striplings  and  enthusiasts,  but  also  by  patriarchs  in  theology.  Though 
the  Diet  regarded  the  universities  as  the  source  of  the  evil,  it  also  endea- 
voured to  dam  up  the  stream,  by  laying  an  embargo  on  the  writings  of 
Young  Germany.  But  the  tendency  indicated  could,  in  this  way,  neither 
be  changed  nor  rendered  innocuous ;  it  gi*ew  apace,  and  once  more  appeared 
publicly  in  the  periodical  edited  by  Ruge  and  Echtermaier,  as  the  UermaD 
Annual  of  Literature  and  Art.  To  a  friend  who  was  deeply  involved  m 
the  discussions  to  which  the  Annuals  gave  rise,  Perthes  wrote — ^  A  squad  <^ 
youths  have  taken  up  the  arms  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  are  using 
them  to  cover  their  own  proceedings  and  to  carry  out  their  own  ends ;  and 
they  are  gifted  enough  to  befool  even  scientific  men.'  The  whole  move- 
ment cannot  be  better  characterized  than  in  Niebuhr's  words :  *  I  have  seen 
the  same  game  played  with  the  Kantian  philosophy.  Youngsters  became 
dealers  in  Kantian  terminology,  learned  nothing,  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt on  Christianity  and  the  sciences,  turned  out  insipid  creatures,  the 
most  wretched  clei]gymen,  and  government  officials.  That  brood  has  passed 
away.  I  prophesy  a  much  shorter  term  for  the  young  Heeeliana,  becanss 
the  elements  are  worse ;  licentiousness  and  audacity  are  self-destructive.'  "— 
Vol.  II.  pp.  373-7. 

Prussia  is  sometime  cited  as  a  first-rate  example  of  the  educational 
development;  how  justly  let  the  reader  judge  from  what  follows: — 

^'Gelzer's  work  on  the  Straussian  controversy  in  Zurich  is  a  strikiiig 
picture  of  our  own  condition.  Protestant  Grermany,  particularly  PnuBia,  b 
mirrored  in  the  microcosm  of  that  canton.  Just  as  these,  the  bold  radical 
party,  has  acquired  a  paramount  influence  over  the  half-educated,  oTor 
students  and  rationalistic  pastors,  and  over  weak  enthusiasts  among  teacheit 
and  professors,  who  forget  that,  like  the  Girondens,  they  are  but  digsing 
their  own  ^ves.  To  a  friend  who  wrote  that  political  clouds  were  gaScr- 
ing  over  the  horizon,  which  would  descend  into  the  valley  by  and  by, 
Perthes  answered, — ^  In  God's  name  let  the  clouds  gather  and  flash  fiia 
into  the  vallevs ;  this  were  better  than  that  mephitic  vapours  from  moiaMi 
beneath  sliould  rise  up  and  settle  on  the  heights.  W^ar !  Yc9^  mmr  eon  MP 
us  out  of  this  dull  pent-up  condition.  It  seems  cruel  to  invoke  war,  b^ 
whei-e  else  is  there  help  V '' — Pp.  416-17. 
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P(X)r  Prussia !  And  is  this  all  thy  boast  ?  This  thy  motive  to  bo 
half-minded  to  try  the  issue  of  war,  although  with  the  ignominy  of 
leaguing  with  tyrants.  Is  thy  vaunted  education,  with  these  its  pros- 
perous fruits,  to  be  our  model-pattern  for  a  national  system  ? 

We  could  quote,  with  interest  to  our  readers,  the  state  in  which 
Perthes  found  the  Lutheranism,  or  rather  the  un-Lutheranism  of  Ger- 
many, when  he  essayed  the  restoration  of  that  unfashionable  if  not  for- 
gotten system,  by  a  cheap  and  portable  re-issue  of  the  Reformer's  more 
readable  works.  But  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  ludicrous  doubts 
and  difficulties  with  which  the  scheme  was  at  first  received. 

'*  In  the  spring  of  1825,  matters  were  so  far  advanced  that  a  selection 
from  Luther  s  works,  in  ten  small  volumes,  was  announced.  It  excited 
universal  attention,  and  in  some  quarters  dissatisfaction.  One  friend  wrote 
to  Perthes—  Luther  in  duodecimo  i  Will  not  the  feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  Reformer  be  lessened  by  the  neat,  smooth,  modom  look  of  the  vo- 
lumes? Will  Luther  in  a  work-hai;  continue  to  guide  Protestints  like  a 
beacon  ?  Several  would  have  wished  Luther's  strong  language  respecting 
sin  and  atonement  omitted  or  softened  down.  '  That  Paul  us  should  attack 
your  selection,'  writes  a  third,  '  ought  not  to  surprise  you,  for  he  is  fighting 
in  defence  of  his  own  laboriously-acquired  reputation.  If  our  contempo- 
raries take  to  reading  the  Bible  with  Luther's  eyes  instead  of  his,  all  the 
truths  which  appear  to  have  bled  to  death  long  ago  under  the  critic's  knife, 
will  regain  their  life  and  health,  and  the  surgeon  who,  like  Paulus,  can  only 
wield  a  scalpel,  will  soon  lose  his  fame.' '' — IL  pp.  199-200. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  personal  life  of  this  respectable  man,  in  this 
account  of  his  publishing  enterprizes.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the 
character  is  connected  with  the  manly  aggiessions  which  it  was  his 
purpose  to  prosecute  against  all  the  moral  pestilence  of  his  father-land. 
"  Honoured  be  his  name  for  aye,"  for  this  holy  work,  to  which  his  life 
was  devoted.  If  ever  the  civic  crown  was  rightly  earned  on  earth,  that 
crown  might  have  been  his.  We  trust  that,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
labours^  he  is  wearing  another  now,  of  far  brighter  glory.  But  his  life 
did  not  pass  without  its  reward.  lie  prospered  greatly,  though  with 
some  cruel  interruptions ;  and  sunk  at  last  to  his  repose  with  the  friend- 
ship and  the  regrets  of  princes.  Our  own  Prince  Albert  and  his  illus- 
trious connections  in  Germany  were  among  his  attached  friends.  But 
his  passage  to  distinction  was,  as  we  have  hinted,  sometimes  checked, 
and  sometimes  clouded.  In  the  evil  days  of  Hamburgh,  when  first  her 
ports  were  closed  under  the  tyrannic  continental  system,  and  then  her 
liberties  transferred  to  the  crown  of  France,  Perthes  was  first  ruined, 
and  then — in  the  struggle  at  extrication  from  French  dominion, — self- 
exiled,  proscribed,  and  death-doomed.  Restored  at  length  to  his  home 
by  the  success  of  the  allied  armies, — 

"  It  was  indeed,"  he  tells  us,  "  no  easy  task  to  take  up  the  links  of  the 
old  life  after  so  long  an  interval — an  interval  filled  with  suffering  and  priva- 
tion. Even  to  render  the  house  habitable  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  The 
pleasant  and  beautiful  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  had,  fur  many  mouths, 
been  used  by  French  soldiers  as  guard-rooms.  In  the  midst  of  the  largest 
room  was  a  huge  stove ;  trunks  of  trees  Imd  been  dragged  in  through  the 
windows  to  feed  it.    All  the  wood- work  that  could  be  pulled  down,  had 
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been  burnt ;  the  smoke  had  found  an  outlet  through  the  windows.  Th© 
upper  part  of  the  house  had  been  inhabited  by  General  Soison,  but  even 
there  the  soldiers  had  conducted  themselves  so  riotously,  that  the  whole 
house  was  no  better  than  a  heap  of  filth." — I.  248-9. 

These  desolations  could  not  prevent  the  spirit  of  the  man  from  emerg- 
ing with  its  wonted  strong  rebound.  Among  his  attempts  to  gather  up 
his  fallen  fortunes,  one,  we  grieve  to  say,  was  an  unsuccessful  one  to 
open  up  a  mart  in  London  for  the  sale  of  the  class  of  works  in  which  he 
dealt. 

"  Alas,  I  am  candidly  told,"  writes  his  agent,  ^  not  only  by  Germans, 
but  by  Englishmen  thoroughly  acquainted  with  German  literature,  that  the 
English,  as  a  people,  are  incapable  of  aporehending  it.  Goethe  and  Herder 
they  do  not  understand,  and  KlopstocK  they  totally  misunderstand.  I 
myself  see  now,  more  and  more  clearly,  that  it  is  impossible  the  genuine 
English  should  have  any  taste  for  our  works.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  men  of 
the  city ;  neither  do  I  refer  to  my  Methodist  friends,  to  whom  Goethe  is 
a  wicked  fellow ;  but  the  insular  eharacter  of  the  people  generally  is  intel- 
lectually exclusive,  it  cannot  get  out  of  itself,  and  it  cannot  take  in  any- 
thing foreign.  At  present,"  he  elsewhere  observes^  "  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  German  work  to  be  found  among  the  twenty  great  booksellers  at 
Oxford."— I.  257. 

We  might  wish^  on  some  accounts,  that  this  had  continued  true,  at 
doubtless  it  was,  at  the  time.  Almost  on  the  back  of  this  unsuccessful 
attempt,  German  literature  becomes  an  English,  and,  in  particular,  an 
Oxford  rage.  But  it  was  literature  of  another  stamp  than  that  which 
would  have  been  furnished  from  the  genuine  repositories  of  Perthes. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  England  if  she  had  accepted  the  autiJo^ 
which  the  good  publisher  would  have  supplied,  before  she  drank  so  deep 
and  large  of  the  bane. 

But  other  enterprizcs  prospered  with  Perthes,  and  he  arose  to  affluence 
in  his  calling.  His  fortunes  were  greatly  improved  by  bis  removal  t» 
Gotha,  where  he  succeeded  to  the  reversion  of  a  business  left  vacant  bj 
the  death  of  an  uncle.  Here  he  became  the  friend  of  princes,  and  henee 
he  issued  those  numerous  volumes  of  exposition  and  controversy*  to 
which,  under  Providence,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  and  growing  re- 
generation of  Germany  from  infidelity  and  rationalism. 

The  loss  of  his  incomparable  wife,  and  of  several  of  his  children, 
clouded  the  sunshine  of  his  prosperity,  in  these  later  stages ;  but  another 
prudent  connection,  together  with  a  large  dividend  of  "  honour,  love, 
observance,"  and  "  troops  of  friends,"  remained  to  comfort  his  decliiWi 
He  died  in  peace  on  the  18th  of  May,  1843. 
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*Twas  night,  and  dark  portentous  cicada 

Were  swept  across  the  sky 
By  howling  winds,  relentless  driven 
In  masses  o*er  the  face  of  heaven 

Swelling  tumultuously, 
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When  Dred^  with  ffrand,  majestic  fonn 

Stood  in  the  wildemeflB ; 
With  flashing  gaze  upon  the  sky, 
He,  frantic,  rais'd  his  arms  on  high 

And  wail'd  forth  his  distress ; 

^^  Oh !  like  those  clouds  chased  by  the  gale, 

Thus  have  1  been  pursued 
And  hunted  by  my  brother  man, 
While  from  the  fierce  blood  hounds  I  ran 

Into  the  swampy  wood ! 

^*  With  bleeding  feet,  and  beating  heart 

I  reached  this  tangled  nook, 
One  treasure  only  1  possess'd 
Conoeal'd  close  to  my  throbbing  breast — 

God's  blessed  holy  Book. 

*Mts  promises  have  savM  my  soul 

From  madness,  sin,  and  death. 
For  near  to  self-dostniction  driven 
Tve  with  the  base  temptation  striven, 

And  conquer'd  all  by  Faith  ! 

*'^  1  feel  there  is  within  myself 

A  fitness  to  be  free : 
T*is  not  the  colour  of  the  skin 
That  makes  or  mars  the  mind  within, 

Oppressor !  tell  not  me ; 

'Mt  is  not  in  your  eilded  halls, 

With  slavery  and  sin. 
That  you  can  have  a  conscience  dear ; 
A  soul,  great,  noble,  and  sincere, 

This^  this,  gold  cannot  win ! 

'*  Masters  of  slaves, — ^ye  men  of  blood, — 

I'm  outcast  by  your  hand ; 
But  not  with  you  my  &te  I'd  change. 
Nor  in  your  murderous  courses  range, 

Were  worlds  at  my  command  1 

^^  1  am  the  freeman,  you  the  slaves, — 

Slaves  to  your  wealth  and  lust. 
Better  to  roam  the  wilderness. 
With  one  companion,  righteousness, 

And  heaven  for  our  trust ! 

*'''  Oft,  when  I  sit  in  lonelineas, 

And  gaze  on  earth  and  sky,  \ 

There  is  a  rapture  in  my  soul, 

A  joy  and  h(^  beyond  control, — 
I  feel  that  God  is  nigh ! 

^Ohl  when  diall  truth  and  liberty 

Reign  o'er  this  beauteous  world  r 
When  slavery  and  war  shall  cease, 
And  ^  Stripes  and  Stan*  of  golden  peace 

For  ever  be  unfrui'd*'' 
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Still  looking  heavenward,  he  Ixjheld 

The  clouds  had  pass'd  away  ; 
The  moon  shone  forth  in  beauty  bright, 
With  all  her  train  of  joyous  light, 
In  brilliant  array. 

"  Thus,  thus,'*  he  cried,  "  shall  liberty 
Arise,  'midst  darkness  and  despair ;' 
Then  slavery  no  more  shall  be, 
And  every  mortal  shall  be  free 
As  Heavens  ethereal  air!" 
October  1856.  J.  S. 


A  Treatise  on  Justification  by  Faith.     By  Paton  J.  Gloag,  Assistant 
Minister  of  Dunning. 

Some  of  the  chief  controversies  as  to  the  nature  of  Justification  rest  on 
tlie  explanation  of  certain  terms.  If  the  definition  of  Justification 
were  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  there  would  be  one  chapter  less 
in  the  treatises  on  the  subject.  In  a  merely  philosophical  work  or  a 
demonstration  in  science,  such  a  preliminary  difficulty  would  be  easily 
enough  got  rid  of,  by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot,  and,  it  may  be,  dis- 
using altogether  the  doctrine  in  question.  But  when  occurring  in 
theological  controversy  it  is  only  a  practical  exemplification  of  the 
truth,  that  exegesis  is  the  foundation  of  theology,  that  the  science  of 
divinity  is  an  inductive  science,  not  deductive,  of  which  the  facts  are 
the  words  and  verses  of  the  revelation  of  God.  May  not  this  explain 
the  often  reiterated  objection  to  theological  controversy,  that  it  is  little 
else  sometimes  than  a  name  for  logomachy,  that  excepting  the  school- 
men there  have  been  no  "  disputers  about  words"  more  eager  than 
learned  divines.  This  branch  of  philosophy  is  at  all  times  difficult; 
but  there  is  this  peculiarity  of  difiicnlty  in  Biblical  philology,  that 
from  the  natural  and  unscientific,  yet  inspired,  language  of  the  sacred 
pages,  there  must  be  built  up  a  vocabulary  of  technical  terms  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  theology,  the  greatest  of  the  sciences, 
whether  regarded  in  its  subjects,  its  objects,  or  its  organon.  In  this 
philosophy,  there  are  only  two  courses  open  to  the  scholar,  either  to 
define  or  to  employ  the  unscientific  terms  of  Scripture  in  a  scientific 
and  (therefore  so  far  a)  new  sense ;  or,  discarding  the  use  of  BibiiaJ 
terms  altogether,  to  build  up  a  separate  language,  whose  object  shall 
be  to  embody  divine  truths.  We  have  examples  of  both  methodi 
numerously  given  in  church  history.  The  term  justijxi  in  Scripture^ 
as  employed  for  instance  by  St  Paul  on  the  one  hand  and  by  St  Jama 
on  the  other,  is  evidently  not  equivalent  entirely  to  the  word  juMtify 
in  its  strict  theological  significance.  The  term  Trinity  on  the  otber 
hand  is  one  nowhere  found  in  Scripture,  but  one  owing  its  origin  en- 
tirely to  the  Arian  controversies  of  early  church  history.  Each  method 
has  its  own  advantages,  and  its  own  evils.  The  former  is  open  to  the 
objection  of  warping  the  language  of  Holy  Writ  and  of  being  insuS- 
cient  for  the  requirements  of  science.  The  latter  again  lies  under  tk 
charge  of  making  ihcology  not  the  truth  of  God  but  the  dedoctiea 
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01*  mail,  and  of  buililiii;j:  up  "  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  upon  the  one  foun- 
dation. I*erhiip8  the  worst  method  of  all  is  to  combine  tliese  two  in 
an  arbitrary  wrong,  and  this,  alas  I  is  one  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
history  of  doctrines. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  naturally  enough  from  various 
passages  in  the  Treatise  on  Justification  by  Faith  now  before  us. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  term  justification.  One  meaning  is  given 
to  it  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  another  by  Protestant.  "  According 
to  the  Romanists,  (says  Mr  Gloag  in  an  appendix)  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  word  sanctification,  and  signifies  a  making  just  or  righteous ; 
whereas  the  Protestants  regard  it  as  a  j)urely  forensic  term,  meaning 
a  declaration  of  righteousness.'*  It  seems  to  ns  that  the  Romanist 
view  of  the  term  is  not  exactly  given.  In  their  view  the  term  sancti- 
Jication  is  implied  hi  justificatiorij  but  the  converse  is  not  so.  Justifi- 
Ciitiou  with  them  implies  another  clement,  the  imputation  as  well  as 
the  infusion  of  Chrisf  s  righteousness.  The  Council  of  Trent  have  ful- 
minated not  against  those  who  hold  the  former,  but  against  those  who 
hold  it  alone,  "  solely,"  as  the  ground  of  acceptance  with  God.  Many 
Roman  Catholic  writers  hold  this  view.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems 
to  us  that  in  the  Protestant  explanation  of  the  term,  there  is  one 
element  generally  omitted  of  some  value.  Instead  of  stating  broadly 
and  without  limitation,  that  justification  signifies  the  declaration  of 
righteousness,  we  much  prefer  the  explanation,  that  it  is  a  declara- 
tion of  righteousness  in  favour  of  those  who  have  been  suspected  or 
have  been  guilty  of  sin.  Such  a  definition  is  applicable  we  believe  to 
every  passage  in  which  the  word  justify  occurs  in  the  Bible.  In  order 
to  justify  a  person,  there  must  first  have  been  at  least  a  suspicion  of 
his  guilt.  If  there  has  been  no  such  suspicion,  there  is  no  use  of 
justification  in  any  case.  If  the  term  be  a  forensic  one,  expressing 
a  judgment  or  decree,  an  accusation  is  implied  in  the  very  terms  used. 
In  this  way  we  cannot  correctly  speak  of  "  angels  and  unfallen  beings** 
as  justified.  But  we  can  speak  of  "  wisdom  being  justified  of  her 
children,"  when  it  had  seemed  that  they  had  fallen  into  error  and  un- 
happiness;  and  we  can  even  speak  of  **  justifying  God,"  as  opposed  to 
the  rejection  of  the  counsel  of  God  by  the  Pharisees,  or  as  Milton 
phrases  it,  we  "  may  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men."  Let  no  one 
say  this  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  a  matter  of  words,  and 
really  implied  though  often  overlooked.  The  question  is  concerning 
a  defnitiou — the  essence  of  which  is  a  correct  use  of  words. 

Again,  for  instance,  Mr  Gloag  furnishes  us  with  a  well  known  de- 
finition of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  See  pp.  72,  and  73.  "  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  consists  in  the  perfect  satisfaction  which  he 
made  for  sin,  and  in  his  piTfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God."  Mr 
Gloag  is  indeed  aware  of  the  objection  to  which  this  is  open,  for  in 
p.  73,  he  remarks,  in  explanation,  **  It  must  here  be  taken  into  account 
whose  substitute  Christ  was, — he  was  the  substitute  of  those  who 
transgressed  the  law,  and  from  them  the  law  required  loth  obedience 
to  its  enactments  and  satisfaction  for  past  guilt,"  This  is  a  \qt\ 
strong  statement,  and  is  surely  not  a  correct  way  of  stating  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  author.     Which  law  of  God  demands  from  tho^e 
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under  it  both  punishment  and  obedience  ?  none.  So  far  from  ih», 
that  one  of  these  excludes  the  other.  If  the  law  exacts  punishment 
from  a  sinner  it  cannot  also  exact  obedience.  If  it  demands  obedience 
it  docs  not  demand  punishment.  Punishment  and  obedience  are  not 
simuftancous  but  alternative  demands  of  the  law  of  God.  What  docs 
God's  law  require  of  man  ?  simply  obedience  or  death,  but  never  both. 
What  Mr  Gloag  meant  to  say  was  clearly  this,  that  before  men  could 
be  saved,  the  obedience  demanded  by  the  law  must  be  rendered  for 
them,  and  the  penalty  consequent  on  breaking  the  law  must  be  en- 
dured in  their  stead.  That  they  should  personally  do  both  was  im- 
possible. The  law  had  required  the  former  only.  But  while  man  had 
either  to  obey  or  to  suffer,  Christ,  in  his  position  as  Mediator,  must 
needs  undergo  both.  The  requirement  of  the  law  was  obedience  only. 
Christ  must  render  this,  but  he  must  render  more.  The  question  is, 
what  is  the  righteousness  of  man  ?  the  answer  is,  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God.  Never  suffering  for  breaking  it.  What  then  was  the 
righteousness  of  Christ?  his  perfect  observance  of  the  law,  but  not  hia 
satisfaction  for  its  being  broken.  His  penal  suffering  was  no  part  of 
his  righteousness.  In  this  respect  we  think  the  definition  given  by 
Mr  Gloag  and  by  many  others  is  erroneous. 

The  great  doctrine  of  imputation  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  that 
of  substitution,  but  rather  underlies  it.  How  does  Christ  become  the 
substitute  for  sinners  ?  Because  their  guilt  is  imputed  to  him ;  and 
his  righteousness  imputed  to  them.  There  arc  those  who  admit  the 
doctrine  of  substitution,  while  they  deny  that  of  imputation.  Mr  Gloag 
seems  to  see  this  distinction  clearly  enough,  but  we  should  like  to 
have  found  in  his  Treatise  more  than  a  mere  popular  argument  for 
imputation  as  distinguished  from  substitution.  Maurice  may  be  said 
to  hold  neither  of  these  great  doctrines,  yet  he  is  not  grappled  with. 
The  reasonings  of  Whately  on  the  subject  of  imputation,  well  worth 
consideration,  are  not  replied  to  even  by  implication.  Were  our  sins 
imputed  to  Christ?  or  only  our  punishment?  is  his  righteousness  im- 
puted to  us  ?  or  only  the  results  of  it.  Two  great  sections  of  theologi- 
cal writers  are  divided  by  these  questions. 

We  like  the  definition  given  of  this  Treatise  of  Faiths  as  combin- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  the  two  views  generally  held  concemine  it. 
According  to  some  it  is  mere  belief  iv  testimony ;  according  to  other* 
it  is  trust ;  while  others  still  regard  it  as  implying  a  personal  confi- 
dence of  an  interest  in  the  Saviour's  death.  The  first  view  was  held  by 
Dr  Wardlaw,  the  second  by  Dr  Owen,  the  last  by  the  Morrisonians. 
Mr  Gloag's  definition  of  justifying  faith  is  as  follows  :~"  An  active 
belief  in  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  his  Son,  the  said  Jesiu 
Christ,  as  making  an  atonement  for  sin,  whereby  the  sinner,  feeling 
himself  condemned  by  the  law,  relies  on  Christ  and  his  merits  for 
justification."  This  sets  forth,  as  Mr  Gloag  himself  points  out,  the 
nature  and  objects  of  this  "aetive**  faith,  and  the  manner  <tf  its 
"  action."  It  always  appears  to  us  that  another  and  supplementaiy 
clement  is  needed  to  complete  the  Scripture  ^  lew  of  faith.  There  caA 
be  no  question  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  faith  generally  as  directed  to 
a  pcrtojiy  rather  than  to  a  teitiviony  ;  and  to  reconcile  these  modes  tf 
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B)>ecch  is  a  subordinate  problem  of  much  diiYiculty  and  interest  on  this 
bead.  The  first  and  immediate  object  of  faitli,  tlien,  must  be  testi- 
mony, the  testimony  of  some  person.  But  after  repeated  trials,  we 
find  tbat  the  testimony  of  one  person  in  question  is  always  trust- 
worthy, always  to  be  dcpendi'd  on.  We  transfer,  then  (by  a  law  well 
known  to  those  versed  in  the  science  of  mind;,  the  belief  from  the 
testimony  to  the  person.  We  rely  or  trust  in  him,  and  in  his  aver- 
ments, because  they  are  his.  Tliis  transference  affects  the  nature  of 
faith.  At  first  it  is  only  belief;  afterwards  it  is  trust.  At  first  it  is 
only  intellectual,  graspin<^  a  doctrine;  afterwards  it  is  from  the  heart, 
resting  on  a  person.  The  former  may  be  barren,  may  not  pass  from 
intellectual  to  the  emotional  and  active  faculties ;  the  latter  leads  us 
to  confide.  The  former  is  simple,  and  rests  merely  on  evidence  af- 
forded it ;  the  latter  deals  witli  other  attributes  besides  truthfulness, 
opens  its  eyes  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and  all  that  is  attractive  in  the 
person  trusted,  and  becomes  the  greatest  power,  save  love,  in  the 
human  breast. 

For  a  very  clear  and  succinct  reconciliation  of  the  views  of  Paul 
and  James,  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  After  giving  a  lu- 
minous account  of  the  multifarious  views  held  on  this  subject,  Mr 
Gloag  endeavours  very  successfully  to  show,  that  the  two  apostles 
are  combatiug  greatly  different  opposite  errors  of  doctrine — that  they 
do  not  speak  of  the  same  kuids  of  faith,  and  that  they  speak,  the  one 
of  justification  before  God,  the  other  of  justification  before  man. 
This  is  done  much  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  and  the  discussion  is 
one  of  the  best  and  clearest  in  the  "  Treatise." 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  ye  of  popular  Theology,  and  if  we  have 
indicated  one  or  two  points  of  difference  in  opinion  from  its  conclu- 
sions, it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  few  in  a  treatise  of  350 
pages,  and  that  most  of  them  arc  common  to  Mr  Gloag  and  other 
Protestant  writers  on  the  subject  who  have  preceded  him.  The  Trea- 
tise makes  no  pretensions  to  extensive  original  research,  or  to  rank 
as  a  new  standard  for  scholars.  Abstruse  questions  are  thrown  into 
an  appendix,  and  the  body  of  the  work  confined  to  simple  lucid  state- 
ments and  discussions  of  the  great  points  in  question.  Its  full 
statements  of  evangelical  truth  are  among  its  choicest  pages, — evi- 
dently written  and  lingered  on  with  pleasure  by  the  author  himself. 
This  gives  to  the  whole  a  tone  and  spirit  of  a  very  edifying  and  salu- 
tary kind  ;  makes  it  a  message  to  the  sinner,  while  it  is  a  theme  for 
the  theologian.  Mr  Gloag  had  already  proved,  by  a  former  work,  his 
fitness  to  occupy  the  field  as  a  writer  on  devotional  subjects.  Re- 
membering the  fame  of  the  great  Puritan  Divines,  he  has  sought  in 
this  work  to  combine  this  with  special  theological  authorship.  If 
much  of  the  present  treatise  is  the  work  of  the  preacher  rather  than 
the  scholar,  he  has  yet  shown  that  he  has  the  power  of  becoming  both. 
We  look  to  him  hopefully  for  the  future.  Next  time  he  takes  rank  as 
an  author  he  must  make  choice  more  decidedly  between  the  two  fields, 
either  of  which,  we  think,  he  may  cultivate  to  advantage.  And  if  he 
be  spared  to  give  the  strength  of  his  maturer  years  to  Christian  au- 
lhor8hip,~8o  much  wanting  in  our  church, — he  may  command  an 
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extensive  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  the  parish  of  Dunning  be  an 
honoured  phice,  justly  boasting  and  rejoicing  in  its  worthy  minister, 
as  it  has  already,  for  many  past  years,  held,  in  its  aged  minister,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  biblical  scholars  in  Scotland.  His  research 
may,  indeed,  be  lost  to  the  world,  for  he  has  not  appeared  as  an 
author ;  but  not  so  the  labours,  the  zealous  industry,  and  the  logical 
accuracy  of  Mr  Gloag. 


The  Suffering  Saviour ,  or  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Krummacher,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  Sec,  translated  under  the  express  sanction  of 
the  Author,  by  Samuel  Jackson.  Second  edition,  revised.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street,  &c. 

The  inquirer  into  the  things  contained  in  the  Word  of  God  meets  with 
two  great  fields  of  investigation,  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
both  of  which  must  be  traversed  and  explored,  either  by  himself,  or 
by  some  one  else  in  his  stead,  before  he  can  arrive  at  any  certainty  in 
his  researches.  The  former  of  these  embraces  all  the  questions  which 
relate  to  the  identity  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  the  harvest  it  yields 
is  a  knowledge  of  what  the  Word  is.  He  who  would  enter  upon  it 
must  be  possessed  of  vast  and  varied  accomplishments,  and  endowed 
with  powers  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  if  not  of  the  highest  order ;  for 
he  must  wield  the  weapons  of  the  most  daring  criticism  with  a  resolu- 
tion unshaken  by  fear,  and,  yet,  ungoyerned  by  the  inspirations  of 
temerity.  He  must  not  shrink  from  the  ttbours  of  the  literary  '' hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  whilst,  yet,  he  must  be  able  to  discern 
between  the  dictates  of  that  wisdom  which  the  Spirit  has  only  touched, 
and  those  great  announcements  which  He  has  wholly  inspired.  He 
must  separate  the  apocryphal  from  the  truCy  and  produce,  as  the 
result  of  his  findings,  the  Word,  which  not  man  but  God  himself  has 
spoken.  We  all  know  how  much  the  church  has  been  indebted  to 
Germany  for  successful  cultivators  of  this  field — would  it  were  true 
that  it  had  not  to  bewail  the  fact,  that  the  same  soil  has  also  given 
birth  to  the  most  reckless  ! 

The  other  great  field  of  investigation  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  embraces  those  questions  which  relate  more  especially  to  what 
the  Word  saith.  And  it  is  but  seemly  and  proper,  that  those  who 
prefer  this  field  should  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  those  who 
have  so  fully  explained  the  extent,  and  so  accurately  traced  the  limits, 
of  the  other.  Others  have  toiled  and  they  have  entered  upon  their 
labours.  The  merely  meditative  expositor  can  now  take  up  the  Word 
of  God  as  he  finds  it,  undisturbed  by  any  misgivings  anent  its  cano- 
nicity,  and  unperplexed  by  any  of  the  conflicting  dictates  of  the  c^h 
tious  criticism  to  which  it  had  from  time  to  time  been  subjected ;  and 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence,  he  can  undertake  to  give  an 
ample  and  honest  account  of  the  information  he  has  received  from  its 
pagcs^  upon  any  topic  selected  for  examination.  This  domain  bdong^ 
we  think,  more  peculiarly  to  our  own  countrymen.    But  whilst  Ger- 
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many  can  boast  of  her  Ilengstenbergs  aud  Olshaiisciis  as  safe  guides 
in  the  other  field,  she  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  names  which  have 
waxed  great  in  connection  witli  successful  labours  in  this  one.  Of  the 
bearers  of  these  the  author  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  notice  has 
long  been  most  favourably  known  to  British  Christians  as  a  pleasing 
and  able  expositor  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  "  The  Suffering 
Saviour'*  is  an  excellent  production,  and  right  glad  should  we  be  to  be 
favoured  with  more  works  of  the  same  stamp  from  the  land  whence 
it  comes.  It  will  never  be  so  popular,  perhaps,  as  '^Elijah  the 
TisHBiTE,**  but  it  is  calculated,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  prove  even  more 
eminently  useful  than  that  work,  singularly  blessed,  as  an  instrument 
of  grace  to  many,  as  it  has  been. 

The  author's  work  consists  of  three  parts,  bearing  the  respective 
titles  of  the  "  Outer  Court,"  the  "  Holy  Place,"  and,  the  "  Most  Holy 
Place."  This  plan,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '^  is  intended  merely  to 
point  out  the  different  stages  of  the  Redeemer's  sufferings,  from  their 
commencement  to  their  close,  but  by  no  means  to  attach  a  less  or 
greater  importance  to  them."  It  were  perhaps  unfair  to  quarrel  with 
this  division  after  the  spontaneous  statement  we  have  quoted ;  and 
therefore,  we  shall  simply  aver  that  that  statement  was  greatly  needed, 
and  that  the  classification,  under  these  heads,  of  the  various  subjects 
treated  of,  is  as  arbitrary  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

But  viewing  the  work  as  just  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  "suffer- 
ings and  passion  of  Christ,"  which  is,  indeed,  its  true  and  original 
character,  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  condemn,  and  much  that  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise.  The  various  incidents  and  scenes  of  the 
eventful  narrative  of  the  evangelists  the  author  has  chosen  as  the 
subjects  of  his  meditations,  are  treated  with  such  a  heartfelt  feeling  of 
their  importance,  such  a  reach  of  fine  discriminative  thought,  such 
beauty  of  illustration,  and  copiousness  of  suitable  refiection,  as  cannot 
fail  to  recommend  the  work  to  readers  of  all  classes  who  are  willing  to 
be  either  benefited  or  pleased.  And,  in  justice  to  the  translator,  we 
must  say  that  the  original  production  has  lost  no  trace  of  its  finest 
qualities  in  passing  through  his  hands. 

After  the  introduction  of  his  subject  by  a  meditation  on  the  Saviour's 
"  announcement"  of  his  approaching  crucifixion,  the  author  presents 
us  with  a  pleasing  and  highly  finished  discourse  on  that  beautiful  mani- 
festation of  iMary's  piety,  afforded  in  anointing  the  Lord's  head  and 
feet  with  spikenard,  and  wiping  the  latter  "  with  her  loosened  tresses." 
This  took  place  at  an  entertainment  given  to  our  Lord  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper,  so  called,  as  our  author  judiciously  surmises,  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  sufferers  under  the  loathsome  disease 
of  leprosy  whom  Jesus  had  made  whole.  The  house  of  Simon  was  in 
Bethany,  where  Mary  and  her  sister  and  brother  dwelt,  aud  whither 
our  Lord  so  often  retired,  during  the  festival  seasons,  when  he  was  in 
Jerusalem,  to  spend  his  hours  of  rest.  We  shall  offer  our  readers  a 
few  extracts  of  this  meditation,  as  a  specimen  of  the  "Outer  Court:" — 

"  Tbe  Guests. — Look,  first,  at  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.  They  are 
women  posscasiDg  true  nobility  of  soul,  respected  by  all,  sensible,  clear- 
Bighted,  and  soMr-minded.     Martha,  cheerful,  active,  and  busy ;  Mary 
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thoughtful  and  contemplative.  Both,  however,  recline  with  all  their  hopes 
on  Jesus.  He  is,  to  both,  the  living  pillar  which  supports  their  heaven ; 
their  prospects  of  a  blissful  futurity  arise  solely  from  Ills  mediation ;  and 
the  peace  and  comfort,  which  refreshes  them,  in  life  and  dcath^  they  derive 
from  Chiist  alone,  as  the  source.  What  a  high  idea  must  thb  fiict  alone 
afford  us  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth ! 

''  Look  around  you  farther.  Here  are  the  disciples.  Peter,  Andrew, 
John,  James,  Natnaniel,  Thomas,  and  the  rest.  You  formerly  saw  them 
listening  to  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  like  a  flock  of  scattered  and 
heluless  sheep.  You  learn  to  know  them  as  a  people  who  are  incited  to 
seek  for  help,  by  a  very  different  motive  than  a  mei«  thirst  for  knowledge. 
You  found  them  to  be  men,  whose  hearts  were  greviously  burdened  by  sui, 
and  by  the  anticipation  of  '^  the  wrath  to  come,'*  and  whose  inward  peace 
was  entirely  at  an  end,  after  having  seen  God  in  the  fiery  splendour  of  his 
law,  with  its  requirements  and  threatenino^s.  Neither  man  nor  ungel  was 
able  to  comfoi*t  them,  but  since  they  had  found  Jesus,  their  thoroughly 
humbled  souls  were  like  the  sparrow  which  has  found  a  house^  and  the 
swallow  a  nest,  where  they  may  di-op  their  weary  wings.  They  are  now 
elevated  above  all  anxiety.  What  bright  rays  of  light  does  this  &ct  also 
shed  upon  Jesus !  How  highly  does  it  exalt  him  above  the  idea  of  being  a 
mere  mortal! 

^  But,  alas,  amongst  the  disciples  we  still  find  Judas,  the  child  of  darkness, 
the  son  of  perdition.  He,  indeed,  was  never,  in  his  own  eyes,  a  helpless 
sinner ,  he  never  thirsted  after  God ;  he  was  never  truly  devout ;  nor  bad 
ever  set  his  affections  on  things  above.  It  may  be  asked  what  induced  him 
to  force  himself  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jesus  if  Assuredly,  first,  the 
irresistible  and  overpowering  impression  of  the  superhuman  greatness  and 
dignity  of  the  Son  of  David,  and  tlien,  doubtless,  also,  an  ambitious  desire  of 
being  called  to  act  some  important  part  in  the  new  kingdom,  to  establiah 
which  Christ  had  evidently  come.  Thus  the  presentiment  of  the  traitor 
aided  in  glorifying  the  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  divine  majesty  of 
Immanuel  slione  so  powerfully  through  his  human  form,  that  its  rays  pene- 
trated even  into  the  darkness  of  Iscariot  s  soul. 

^  But  let  us  further  insnect  the  circle  of  guests.  Who  is  the  master  of 
the  house  'i  He  is  called  Simon,  and  bears  the  surname  of  ^  the  Leper.' 
He  bears  it  to  the  honour  of  Jesus ;  for  the  name  betokens  what  he  was 
before  the  Lord  pronounced  over  him  the  almighty  words,  'Be  clean f 
Simon  had  once  been  infected  witli  that  horrible  disease,  which  no  earthly 
physician  was  able  to  heal,  and  which  he  alone  could  remove  who  liad  in- 
flicted it, — the  Almighty, — and  He  who  could  testify,  saying,  *  I  and  my  Fa- 
ther are  one/  Simon,  stand  forward,  and  show  thyself  to  every  sceptic  as  a 
livuig  monument  of  the  divine  fulness  which  dwelt  "in  Christ !  All  Bethany 
knows  that  he  had  prepared  this  feast  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  solely  from  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  for  the  marvellous  cure  which  he  had  experienced  through 
him ;  and  even  his  enemies  cannot  deny  that,  in  this  man,  a  monument  is 
erected  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whicn  s|)eaks  louder  and  more  effectually 
than  any  inscription. 

**'  But  look !  who  b  it  that  sits  next  to  Jesus? — the  young  man  with  pierc- 
ing eye  and  sunny  countenance.  Oh  !  do  you  not  recognize  him  ?  Once 
you  saw  him  lying  shrouded  on  the  bier.  You  were  present  when  his  oorpas 
was  carried  out,  followed  by  his  weeping  sisters  and  a  mooming  crowd. 
You  looked  down  into  the  gloomy  vault  into  which  it  was  lowered.  But 
you  were  equally  witnesses  of  that  which  took  place  four  days  after,  wbea 
One  approached  the  grave  who  called  himself  ^  the  Kesunvction  and  the 
Life,*  and  then  commanded  the  stone  to  be  taken  away  from  its  mouth. 
You  heard  the  words  of  Martha,  '  Lord^  by  this  time  he  stinketh,'  and  the 
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majestic  reply,  '  Said  I  not  unto  theo,  that  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thou 
shouldst  see  the  glory  of  God.'  .  .  .  And  then  with  a  loud  and  creating 
voice,  he  called  down  into  the  sepulchre, '  Lazarus,  come  forth !'  and  you 
know  what  followed/' 

All  this  13  both  striking  and  bcaatiful,  and  brings  us  to 

"  Mary's  Pious  Deed. — The  Lord  has  just  placed  himself  at  the  table, 
when  Mary  approaches,  deeply  affected  by  j^ratituilc,  veneration,  and  love, 
and  with  a  foreboding  of  what  is  about  to  befai  him.  She  feels  impelled  to 
display  to  him  her  inmost  soul  once  more,  to  manifest  her  reverential  and 
devout  attachment  to  him.  But  how  is  ^hc  to  do  this?  Words  seem  to 
her  too  poor.  Presents  she  has  none  to  make.  But  what  she  ha^i  that  is 
valuable — possibly  a  legacy  left  by  her  mother— is  an  alabaster  vessel  of 
pure  oil  of  spikenard,  much  valued  in  the  East,  and  used  only  on  peculiarly 
festive  occasions.  She  brings  it  with  her.  She  does  not  intend  to  pour  out 
a  few  drops  only,  but  that  it  should  be  wholly  an  emblem  of  her  profound 
devotion  to  the  Lord  of  Glory.  With  the  utmost  reverence  she  approaches 
her  divine  Friend,  breaks  unobservedly  behind  him  the  well-closed  vessel, 
sheds  the  spikenard  upon  his  head  and  feet,  then  humbly  bends  herself 
down  and  wipes  the  latter  with  her  loosened  tresses."' 

Then  we  have  the  hypocritical  outcry  of  Judas : — 

"Thes  Accuser. — *  Why  this  waste?  VVhy  was  not  the  ointment  sold 
for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  V  Alas,  how  deeply  is  the 
miserable  man  alieady  fEillen  I  The  poor !  O  thou  hypocrite  !  As  if  the 
reason  was  unknown  to  his  master  why  he  would  rather  have  the  ointment 
sold.  For  three  hundred  pence  !  Ho  knows  how  to  value  the  spikenard, 
but  is  unable  to  appreciate  the  love  that  provided  it,  for  he  is  wholly  desti- 
tute of  such  a  feeling." 

Under  the  second  division,  which  the  author  calls  the  "  Holy  Place," 
we  find  a  number  of  very  important  meditations.  Our  readers  will 
pardon  us  for  making  an  extract  from  this  part,  notwithstanding  that 
we  have  drawn  so  largely  from  the  first ;  and  we  promise  them  it 
shall  be  one  that  will  prove  that  our  author  can  not  only  write  grace* 
fully,  but  profoundly,  and  that  he  can  not  only  draw  upon  the  stores 
of  a  rich  imagination — a  more  important  matter  than  some  suppose  it 
— but  upon  a  memory  well  stored  with  historical  facts  properly  ar- 
ranged, well  digested,  and  eminently  ready  for  use.  We  shall  quote 
from  a  meditation  which  bears  for  its  title  the  question  of  Pilate, — 

" '  What  is  Truth  ?' — WTiat  b  truth  ?  Some  have  found  in  these 
words  a  gentle  sneer ;  others  the  expression  of  a  complete  indifference  to 
religion.  But  neither  of  these  explanations  fully  acconl  with  the  man*s 
character.  The  words  are  more  profound  and  important.  They  slicd  light 
upon  an  entire  age,  and  upon  the  inmost  state  of  mind  of  thousands  of  its 
children. 

"  We  have  already  remarked,  that  Pilate  lived  in  days  which  might  be 
designated  as  those  of  the  mature  education  of  mankind,  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand by  that  expression,  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  to  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Adam,  left  to  themselves,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  natural 
powers  and  abilities,  are  able  to  attain.  Not  only  had  art  reached  its  highest 
perfection,  but  philosophy  was  also  at  the  summit  of  its  boldest  investiga- 
tions ;  and  even  to  the  present  day  we  admire  the  systems  which,  by  the 
effort  of  highly-gifted  reaaoning  powers,  they  called  mto  existence.    But 
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still  there  was  no  satisflictory  basis  for  tlicim  to  rest  upon.  Although  the 
human  mind  had  brought  to  light  much  that  was  probable,  yet  anything 
certain  and  infaUit)le  was  sought  for  in  vain.  Even  the  greatest  of  all  the 
sages  of  antiquity  confessed,  that  only  if  a  God  were  to  descend  from  hea- 
ven would  it  be  possible  for  men  to  attain  to  that  which  was  sure.  Nay, 
the  saying  became  common-place,  that  only  one  thing  was  certain,  which 
was,  that  we  could  know  nothing  of  things  above  the  reach  of  the  senses, 
and  even  this  was  not  entirely  certain/' 

Were  we  not  certain  that  the  excellence  of  these  passages  form  the 
best  excuse  for  their  length,  we  should  fear  that  we  might  have  tres- 
passed somewhat  upon  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We  could  hare 
wished,  however,  to  make  an  extract  from  the  "  Most  Holy  Place," 
the  last  division  of  the  work  before  us ;  but  space  will  not  permit 
It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  recommend  "  The  Suffering  Saviour^ 
to  our  readers  of  all  classes,  as  a  work  eminently  calculated  to  do 
good. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  UHLAND. 

BY  W.  8.  DANIEL. 

First  Series. 

THE  LANDLADY'S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER. 

Three  wandering  trade-lads  went  over  the  Rhine, 
And  with  our  good  hostess  they  halted  to  dine. 

^^  Landlady !  hast  thou  good  beer  and  wine — 
Where  is  that  sweet  little  daughter  of  thine  ?" 

"  My  beer  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear — 
In  her  coffin  lieth  my  daughter  dear." 

And^  when  they  had  entered  the  chamber  there, 
In  a  cold  black  chest  lay  the  maiden  fair. 

The  First  from  the  face  the  dead-clothes  took. 
And  gazed  on  the  corpse  with  a  sorrowfril  look ; 

''  Ah !  wert  thou  living  once  more,'*  he  said, 

"  How  would  I  love  thee,  thou  sweet  young  maid!** 

The  Second  drew  close  the  funeral  shroud. 
And  turned  him  round,  while  he  wept  aloud — 

''  Oh  !  that  thou  li^st  on  thy  funeral  bier, 
And  I  have  so  loved  thee  for  many  a  year  !^ 

The  Third  uplifted  the  funeral  veil. 

And  kissed  the  maid  on  her  mouth  so  pale : 

"  Thee  loved  1  ever — thee  love  I  to-day, 
And  thee  will  I  love  to  eternity  !" 
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THE  POPPY. 

Swayed  by  the  p^entle  West,  how  shine 

The  Poppy  blossoms  there ! 
The  meetcst  flowers  that  blow  to  twine 

The  slamberin&f  dream-god's  hair — 
Some  purple  bright,  as  through  them  thrilled 

The  sunset's  ruddy  blaze — 
Some  white,  as  if  their  cups  were  filled 

With  the  Moon's  silver  rays. 

A  warning  legend  saith,  that  he, 

Who  may  on  Poppies  sleep, 
Is  weighed  down  right  heavily, 

In  visions  dire  and  deep, — 
And,  e'en  when  he  awakes,  appear 

The  tracks  of  cheating  dreams. 
And  all  the  near  ones  and  the  dear 

But  phantom  shapes  he  deems. 

Once  in  my  manhood's  early  day 

Mid  pleasant  lowland  bowers, 
Beneath  a  balmy  heap  I  lay 

Of  these  fair  Foppy  flowers. 
And  their  mild  bream  came  quivering 

O'er  my  charmed  senses,  tiU  to  me 
The  real  seemed  a  dreamy  thing. 

And  life  a  phantasy. 

And  since  that  hour  to  me  it  seems, 

That  then  the  Right  I  knew, 
Myphantasy  is  life^my  dreams 

The  Real  and  the  true  ; 
The  shadowy  fibres,  which  I  see, 

Like  stars  shine  clearly  now, 
Oh !  Poppy  of  dear  poesy. 

For  ever  bind  my  brow ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

derieal  AppointmetU, — The  Queen  nlessed  to  present  the  Rev.  Roderick 

has  appointea  the   Rev.   Ewan  Mac-  Nicolson  to  the  church  and  parish  of 

kenzie  Mason,  to  the  church  of  Kinloch-  Uig,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Lewis  and 

Liuchart,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Ding-  Comity  of  Ross,  vacant  by  the  death  of 

wall  and  shire  of  Ross,  vacant  by  the  the  Rev.  David  Watson,  late  minister 

translation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Maclean  thereof, 

to  the  church  at  Ullapool.  PfMMtottoii.— Whitehall,  Oct  15.— 

jippoitUmetU^— The  Queen  has  ap-  The  Queen  hasbeen  pleased  to  present 

pointed  the  Rev.  James  Cameron  Lees  the  Rev.  John  Reid  to  the  church  and 

tothechurchatCamoch,inStrathconan,  oarish  of  Barvas  in  the  Presbytery  of 

in  tiie  Presbytery  of  Dingwall,  vacant  Lewis  and  County  of  Ross,  vacant  by 

by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.   W.  C.  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  M'Rao, 

Middleton  Grant,  to  the  church  at  Dur-  late  minister  thereof. 

Prewentation. — We  understaud   that 


PrtteniatioH^ — The  Queen  has  been      the  Earl  of  Seafield  has,  in  accordance 
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witli  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners  of 
Cromdale,  presented  Uie  Rev.  Mr 
Macinnes  of  Oban  to  that  parish,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  its  late  much  hiraented 
minister  Mr  James  Grant. 

Ordination. — The  Presbytery  of  Kirk- 
caldy met  in  Invcrtiel  Chapel,  and  or- 
dained Mr  Fleming  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  tliat  congregation. 

Ordination  at  Grangemouth.  —  The 
Presbytery  of  Linlithgow  met  at  Grange- 
mouth, and  ordained  the  Rev.  Mr  Hol- 
dom  as  minister  of  the  congregation 
there. 

Kitrieniuir. — The  Rev.  Mr  Duff  was 
installed  in  the  quoad  tacra  church. 
He  is  the  seventh  minister  who  has 
been  placed  there  since  the  year  1 83.5. 

LochjUphead. — The  Rev.  John  Stew- 
art, Rannoch,  Perthsliire,  has  been 
elected  assistant  minister  of  the  church 
and  parish  of  Lochgilphead,  Argyle- 
shire. 

Parith  o/ JBorfAicict.— The  Presby- 
tery of  Dalkeith  met  at  Borthwick  on 
the  1st  current,  and  inducted  the  Rev. 
James  Reid  to  that  charge. 

Kirkvall. — j4ppointfnent  to  the  Fint 
Charge.— The  Rev.  W.  Spark,  present 
minister  of  the  second  charge,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  first  by  the  Town 
Council. 

Parith  of  Alloa,— The  Rev.  Robert 
Stephen,  M.A.,  tutor  to  the  family  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  at  Aboyne 
Castle,  has  been  elected  to  the  endowed 
assistantship  of  tlus  parish. 


St  PauVt  Church,  Perth.— By  the 
votes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  com- 
municants of  this  congregation,  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Fleming,  minister  of 
Fullarton,  has  been  chosen  to  611  the 
vacant  charge. 

Colonial.  Appointment, — On  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Colonial  Commit- 
tee, the  Colonial  Secrctar^^  has  iasoed 
instructions  to  the  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  to  appoint  the  Rev.  John 
Young,  M.A.,  F.R^.E.,  at  present 
minister  of  the  quoad  JKMra  church  at 
Ilaggv,  in  the  parish  of  Denny,  to  the 
vacant  living  at  St  Clement's,  Berbice. 

Colonial  Appointment. — On  the  2nd 
inst.,  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith  met 
for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr  David 
Scott,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Colonial  Committee 
to  act  as  miraionary  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick. 

Died,  at  2  Danube  Street,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  1 .0th  inst,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Craik,  minister  of  WcstLibberton,  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  at  the  manse  of  Fetlar  on  the 
23d  ult.,  the  Rev.  William  Watson,  m 
the  87tli  year  of  his  age,  and  47th  of  his 
ministry. 

Veath  of  the  Per.  DrMylne,  Dollar^ 
Dr  Mylne,  the  venerable  and  respected 
minister  of  the  pariah  of  Dollar,  died  it 
the  manse  on  the  afternoon  of  Moodiqr, 
tlie  27th  ult.,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
upwards  of  eighty  years. 
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ANDREW  MELV1LLE.1 

If  the  admirable  biographer  of  Andrew  Melville  had  still  been  spared 
to  live  and  write, — and  if  his  book  were  a  new  publication  of  yesterday, 
instead  of  a  reprint,-— it  would  have  been  acknowledged  that  his  studies 
were  exactly  timed  to  the  call  of  the  season.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
regret  that  the  bloom  of  novelty  has  passed  away,  and  so  far  hereii  the 
work  of  a  part  of  its  interest.  We  can  imagine  the  cheers  with  which 
it  would  have  been  received  by  the  presbyterian  phalanx,  if  it  came 
forth  fresh,  to  supply  courage  and  pabulum,  in  their  heat  of  conflict 
with  rejuvenescent  episcopacy.  But  we  hope  that  the  service  that  such 
a  work  and  such  a  subject  might  still  render,  although  neither  be  so 
new  as  to  lead  a  fashion,  or  quicken  an  excitement,  will  not  be  wholly 
lost,  and  that  many  a  reader  will  be  reminded,  by  the  reappearance  of 
the  capital  work  of  our  best  modem  biographer,  of  the  most  useful 
materials  that  are  accessible  to  us,  for  doing  justice  to  our  presbyterian 
constitution  and  discipline. 

It  is  a  rather  peculiar  recommendation  of  the  work,  that  it  not  only 
serves  to  supply  the  place  of  a  very  clear  and  compendious  rationale  of  the 
favourite  church. government  of  the  Scottish  people,  but  that  it  puts  into 
their  mouths  so  many  pertinent  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  that  are 
expected  to  put  us,  of  necessity,  to  the  blush.  Is  presbytery  challenged 
on  the  score  of  vulgar  origin  ?  Its  ablest  champion — they  will  perhaps 
tell  us  its  national  founder — was  of  as  good  blood,  as  their  best  man,  be 
he  priest  or  bishop,  since  his  time.  Are  letters,  and  humanity,  sought 
to  be  appropriiated  to  the  episcopal  cause  f  There  is  not  a  man  alive 
within  the  four  seas,  who  could  compete  with  Melville,  as  a  logical  dis- 
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putanty  it  a  classical  scholar,  or  as  a  poet  afler  the  classical  modeL 
is  the  preshyterian  scholar  an  unmannered  pedant,  a  stranger  to  tutbrn, 
a  sort  of  alien  to  the  social  life  which  he  undertakes  to  leaven  and 
modify  by  his  instructions, — then  it  must  be  by  departing  wofully  from 
the  model  of  his  exemplar,  who  was  as  polished  a  courtier,  when  to  be 
courtly  could  be  made  to  square  with  conscience,  as  he  was  intrepid  af 
a  patriot,  and  unbending  as  a  Christian.  We  can  in  short,  appear  by 
our  champion,  and  answer  by  his  mouth,  for  himself  and  for  us  — 

^  Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  Poeni 
Nee  tarn  aversus  Tyrift  sol  jungit  ab  urbe.** 

It  is  not,  it  is  very  true,  much  worth  while  to  found  on  such  preteo- 
sions.  But  where  importance  is  attached  to  them,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  put  in  our  special  plea.  And  when  it  has  become  a  kind  of  fashioa 
to  affect  the  patronage  of  John  Knox  for  the  sake  of  his  liturgy  and 
superintendency,  at  the  expense  of  his  far  more  refined  and  accomplished 
successor  in  reformation,  and  ignorantly  to  represent  the  second  pattern 
of  discipline  as  indicating  a  darker  barbarity,  than  even  the  first,  we 
must  remind  all  concerned,  that  in  no  abler  hands  was  the  management 
of  church  affairs  ever  vested  than  in  those  of  Melville,  and  it  may  be 
added,  the  chief  of  his  fellow-labourers.  And  they  who  would  recon- 
struct a  church  in  Scotland,  would  do  well,  of  pure  modesty,  to  consider 
what  kind  of  brick  and  mortar,  what  kind  of  tools  and  scaflfolding,  what 
kind  of  master  and  operative  workmen,  they  have  to  build  withal,  that 
can  compare  for  one  moment  with  those  that  were  employed  in  tbi 
completion  of  the  fabric  which  they  are  so  studiously  endeaTOuring  tf 
deface  or  demolish.  But  we  invite  attention  on  grounds  of  itiU  man 
solid  importance  to  a  brief  review  of  the  character  and  acts  of  Melville, 
believing  that  in  his  history  are  folded  up  some  of  the  most  momentom 
considerations  that  can  possibly  address  themselves  to  the  Christian  stu- 
dent, or  the  Christian  citizen,  to  whom  church  discipline  and  government 
are  matters  of  any  regard. 

Sprung  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  house  in  Angu8.^hire,  Melville 
was  left  by  the  premature  death  of  both  his  parents  to  the  care  of  rela- 
tions, who  willingly  gratified  his  early  propensity  to  study,  for  the  sakt 
of  the  prospect  which  it  afforded  of  a  settlement  in  life  by  his  own  exer- 
tions. He  was  bom  in  1645.  Afler  the  usual  grammar  school  and 
college  preparation,  he  followed  the  general  custom  of  the  age  in  repair- 
ing to  the  continent  to  finish  his  studies.  Scholars  were  ripened  in  tboM 
times,  by  beginning  as  soon  as  possible  to  teach  what  they  were  taughl* 
We  find  Melville  engaged  as  a  professor  at  Poictien,  at  the  age  «f 
eighteen.  Before  we  exclaim,  prodigioui  /  we  must  remember  that  tin 
circle  of  the  sciences  was  not  in  those  days  very  extensive,  and  that 
some  skill  in  dialectics,  along  with  fluency  in  Gi*eek  and  Latin,  wen  a 
stock  sufficient  to  carry  a  man  with  applause  round  all  the  schools  sdi 
colleges  of  the  continent,  a  fact  that  may  somewhat  diminish  our  sstoa* 
ishment  at  the  achievements  even  of  an  admirable  Criehton.  Thil 
Melville,  by  these  exercises  of  the  schools,  was  merely  grinding  an  ia- 
stroment  which  was  fitted  to  do  execution  of  another  eorty  and  US' 
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intended  to  make  its  sharpness  and  capacity  available  to  fkr  nobler  uses, 
the  result  shewed.  It  was  not  long  till  he  was  allured,  by  the  renown 
of  Beza  and  other  reforming  scholars,  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  almost, 
at  once,  adopted  as  a  worthy  coadjutor  in  their  academic  labours. 
Here,  by  the  good  fortune  of  finding  an  able  orientalist  in  the  corps,  he 
was  led  to  cultivate  that  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  he  afterwards 
engi-afled  so  successfully  on  the  studies  of  his  own  native  schools.  At 
Geneva  we  find  the  names  of  Scaliger  and  Cujacius,  along  with  that  of 
Beza,  in  the  list  of  the  young  Scotchman's  friends  and  associates. 

The  accidental  visit  of  a  countryman,  who  was  despatched  from  Scot- 
land to  endeavour  to  persuade  old  Scrymgeour  to  return  to  an  academical 
charge  at  home,  woke  up  a  homeward  tenderness  in  the  breast  of  Mel- 
ville ;  and  he  allowed  it  to  be  no  secret  in  his  native  place,  that  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  be  recalled.  His  friends,  who  had  heai-d  of  him  last, 
where  he  might  be  within  the  sweep  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre, 
learned  of  his  safety  with  joy,  and  tendered  him  their  welcome,  and  as 
soon  as  he  availed  himself  of  it,  he  was  followed  to  Scotland  with  such 
reports  from  Beza  and  the  scholars  of  Geneva,  as  first  moved  Buchanan 
to  recommend  him  to  a  place  of  trust  about  the  person  of  the  Regent 
Morton,  and  then  induced  the  General  Assembly  to  decide,  on  a  com- 
peting call  from  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
the  latter  of  these  universities.  Here  Melville  found,  instead  of  the 
academic  grove,  a  perfect  desert,  a  bare  and  portionless  heritage.  Morton 
was  fonder  of  filling  his  coffers  with  simony,  than  of  plumping  up  schools 
and  colleges  with  endowments,  and  the  new  principal  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  whole  curriculum  himself.  It  was 
six  years  before  a  few  regents  of  his  own  breeding  could  be  provided  to 
divide  the  work  with  him.  His  labours  were  not,  however,  without 
their  reward.  With  less  opposition  than  otherwise  might  have  teazed 
him,  he  contrived  to  introduce  the  logic  of  Peter  Ramus  into  the  Uni- 
versity, enriched  the  ordinary  theological  course  with  the  several  dialects 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  encouraged  a  taste  for  poetry  and  rhetoric  after  the 
purest  classical  models.  He  also  succeeded  in  procuring  a  grant  of  the 
revenues  of  the  rich  parish  of  Govan  for  the  University. 

During  his  Principality,  there  is  an  idle  story  told  of  his  attempting 
to  follow  the  pattern  of  what  Dr  Johnson  sneeringly  calls  Knox's  Re^ 
formation,  by  an  aggression  on  the  famous  Cathedral  of  St  Mungo. 
Everbody  has  heard  of  the  rising  of  Uie  trades,  to  bafHe  a  supposed 
measure  of  this  kind.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  riot  is  all 
a  fable.  Not  a  vestige  is  there  of  any  record  of  such  a  tumult  within 
burgh,  and  these  were  not  matters  to  be  overlooked  in  the  archives  of 
the  city,  or  at  least  in  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council.  We  are  afraid 
Melville  had  none  of  our  passion  (we  confess  the  weakness)  for  what  our 
countrymen  used  to  call  polictf  of  bigging,  or  architectural  aesthetics. 
The  doings  within  these  cloisters  had  too  much  possessed  the  imagina- 
tion of  good  people  in  whose  times  they  had  been  flagrant,  to  permit  that 
faculty  to  opemte  freely  in  the  other  direction  of  connecting  the  beautiful 
with  the  divine.  We  must  allow  somewhat  to  their  feelings,  or  prejudice 
if  it  must  be  so  called.    But  on  the  worst  supposition  of  a  tumult  anid 
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riot  to  "  ding  down  the  Cathedral"  for  materials  to  build  barn-kirkt 
withal,  and  of  Melville's  non-interference  to  quash  it, — for  of  his  zeal  to 
promote  it  nothing  survives  but  unproven  and  improbable  tradition, — we 
must  say  that  the  plunder  of  religious  houses, — which  English  laymen 
carried  full  as  far  as  the  Scotch,*  and  of  the  alienation  of  which  to  profane 
use  the  clergy  of  Scotland  shaped  their  disapproval  far  more  courageously 
than  their  Southron  brethren, — was  attended  with  fouler  shame  than  all 
the  war  with  Gothic  architraves  and  superstitious  carved- work  ;  and  that 
one  publication  of  an  index  expungatorius,  is  a  worse  damage  to  Christ's 
church,  and  wholesome  reason,  than  the  exchange  of  all  the  gorgeous 
temples  in  the  world  could  be  for  twice  the  number  of  houses  fit  to 
shelter  and  to  accommodate  a  congregation  of  godly  worshippers.  If  Mel- 
ville be  thought  to  need  defence  on  the  point  in  question,  they  who  take 
the  trouble,  will  find  what  his  able  advocate  has  to  say  for  him  at 
p.  39,40,  of  the  present  reprint. 

To  return  to  Melville  and  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Laiericiam 
invent f,  marmoream  reliquit.  He  found  it  of  brick  and  leil  it  of 
marble.  We  speak  of  literary,  not  artistic  improvement.  The  pilian 
which  the  labours  of  Melville  raised,  were  not  all  supporters,  as  the  fol- 
lowing list  may  serve  to  show: — **  Andrew  Knox,  first  Bishop  of  the 
Isles,  then  of  Raphoc,  Archbishop  Spotswood,  Sir  Edward  Drummond, 
Sir  Gideon  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Fullerton,  eminent  courtiers, — and 
Sir  Adam  Newton,  tutor  to  Henry,  the  promising  and  lamented  Prince 
of  Wales." 

We  shall  now  proceed,  per  sdltum,  to  view  Melville  in  another  aspect 
than  that  of  a  College  refonner.  When  he  returned  to  Scotland,  he 
found  a  very  motley  tissue  of  church-government.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  order,  no  discipline,  no  government,  that  could  be  said,  even  con- 
structively, or  by  the  most  extreme  stretch  of  courtesy,  to  constitute  i 
church.  Here  was  a  compound  made  up  of  Popish  prelacy,  represented 
by  bishops  who,  deprived  of  their  holy  orders,  we  allowed  to  enjoy  thar 
temporalities,  and  to  sit  as  lay  lords  in  the  Parliament ;  of  Tulcban 
episcopacy,  consisting  of  persons  presbytertalig  ordained  to  the  simple 
pastorate,  and  intruded  into  lordships,  without  other  warrant  whatever, 
except  the  presentation  of  tlie  patrons  who  milked  the  benefices,  of  which 
theg  mumbled  the  straw  ;  of  superintendents  who  were  accountable  for 
the  discharge  of  their  office  to  the  common  church  courts ;  and  of  the 
ordinary  clergy,  who  derived  their  ordination  from  the  same  sources  as  it 
present,  and  virtually  administered  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  presby- 
teries, synods,  and  assemblies.  It  is  quite  needless  to  say,  that  arooog 
these  elements,  it  is  just  as  vain  to  look  out  for  legitimacy  of  auccessiflii 
from  the  apostles,  as  to  search  among  the  strata  of  which  our  earth  is  Mid 
to  be  compounded,  for  the  tokens  of  that  succession  from  primordiil 
plants,  or  simple  organisms,  which  is  alleged  by  some  naturaliets  to  bin 
terminated  in  man  I     The  disjecta  membra  of  church  goverDment,  if 

1  The  Protector  Somerset  (the  pillar  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  BefomialiaB)  li 
accused  of  a  sacrilegious  intention  of  demolishing  Wtstminster  Jthbeff^  for  th*  «b 
of  stone  to  build  Somerset  House.  He  was  diverted  from  his  design  bj  a  tofteif 
nxteen  Manon^-^Pesnant'a  London,  p.  83. 
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the  body  be  allowed  an  organic  existence  at  that  time,  could  only  be 
gathered  for  the  purpose  of  being  fitted  into  the  Presbyterian  framework  ; 
a  system  that,  owning  no  hirth-right,  except  from  the  law  of  God,  and 
no  succession,  except  the  transmission  of  his  Spirit  from  age  to  age  to 
those  who  kept  the  faith,  and  faithfully  administered  the  ordinances  of 
Christ  in  the  character  of  a  virtual  eldership,  (for  a  virtual  eldership  we 
reckon  the  episcopally  ordained  to  be,  though  we  do  not  esteem  this  the 
purest  ordination,)  was  perfectly  entitled  to  bring  into  some  shape  the 
existing  materials,  of  which,  since  the  Reformation,  it  claimed  at  least  a 
subordination  to  its  own  authority  and  judgment.  They  who  attempt 
to  set  Knox  and  Melville  by  the  ears,  know,  or  should  know,  that  Mel- 
ville strove  to  work  out  the  reformation  which  Knox  projected,  and  died, 
despairing  to  see  it  accomplished, — and  that  liturgies  and  superintenden- 
cies,  patronized,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  former,  were  avowedly  temporary 
expedients,  the  one  to  put  sound  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  raw  ministry 
and  unlettered  people,  and  the  other  to  constitute  a  kind  of  police, — re- 
sponsible to  authority,  however, — for  looking  after  order  and  discipline  in 
the  provincial  sections  of  a  church  that  was  forming  rather  than  made. 
**  In  this  confused  and  unsettled  state,"  comments  M'Crie,  •'  were  the 
affairs  of  the  church  when  Melville  revisited  his  native  country." 

An  opportunity  soon  occun-ed  for  breaking  ground  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  reconstruction  of  these  disorderly  materials.  In  the  first  ge- 
neral Assembly  of  which  Melville  was  a  member,  (this  was  after  he  had 
been  about  two  years  at  home),  when  **  it  was  proposed  to  proceed  as 
usual  to  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  John  Dury,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  rose  and  protested,  that  the  examination  of  the  conduct  of 
the  bishops  should  not  prejudice  what  he,  and  other  brethren,  had  to  ob- 
ject against  the  lawfulness  of  their  office."  This  brought  out,  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  a  distinct 
«ound  from  Andrew  Melville,  of  the  principle  which  he  afterwards 
laboured  so  indefatigably  to  establish,  '*  He  was  satisfied  that  prelacy 
had  no  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  viewed  as  a  human  ex- 
pedient, its  tendency  was  extremely  doubtful.  The  words  bishop  and 
presbyter  are  interchangeably  used  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  most 
popular  arguments  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  episcopacy  are  founded 
on  ignorance  of  the  original  language  of  Scripture."  **  A  certain  degree 
of  pre-eminence,"  he  was  candid  enough  to  allow,  **  was,  at  an  early 
period,  given  to  one  of  the  college  of  presbyters  over  the  rest,  with  the 
view,  or  under  the  pretext,  of  preserving  unity ;  but  this  device  had 
oflener  bred  dissension,  while  it  fostered  a  spirit  of  ambition  exidi  avarice 
among  the  clergy."  Have  these  propositions  ever  been  overthrown  afler 
all  the  controversy  that  has  been  stirred  from  at  least  the  second 
age  of  the  church,  about  them  ?  We  recognise,  as  Melville  seems  to  do, 
an  eaily  episcopate,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  regularity, — not  a 
separate  office  from  the  pastorate,  however,  and  never,  so  far  as  can  be 
proved,  divided  from  the  ministry  of  the  word,  or  the  charge  of  a  con- 
gregation. The  primitive  prelacy,  if  it  must  be  so  named,  has  just  the 
same  institution  as  a  common  moderatorship ;  and  it  implied  the  same 
condition  of  a  subjecting  power,  and'of  a  subjected  responsibility,  alter* 
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nating  between  the  right  to  preserve  order  and  discipline,  and  the  duty 
of  requiring  the  party's  own  compliance  with  these  rules,  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  brethren  of  the  eldership.  It  needed  not  Andrew  Melville's 
learning  to  make  out  so  plain  a  case ;  and  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  not 
all  the  learning  in  the  world  can  establish  a  contrary  one,  or  one  mate- 
rially different. 

Melville  is  accused  of  having  posted,  reeking  hot,  from  Geneva,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  unsettlement  of  the  church,  and  the  discontent  of 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  set  up  the  Geneva  discipline.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  did  anything  in  church  affairs  till  occasion  called  him  out 
to  speak  and  to  act,  and  till  it  became  impossible  for  a  man  of  principle 
to  refrain  from  making  known  his  views.  And  with  regard  to  the  dit- 
cipline  of  Geneva,  it  may  be  allowed,  no  doubt,  that  it  had  something 
like  the  same  relation  to  Presbyterian  church  government  that  Calvin's 
Institutes  have  to  the  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
have  a  good  deal  in  common, — but  that  is  by  resorting  to  the  same 
origins  and  looking  to  the  same  authorities.  And  the  differences  aro 
sufficient  to  mark,  that  there  was  as  much  independence,  at  leasts  exer* 
cised  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  these  patterns  as  the  English  Reformen 
profess  to  have  exercised  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  sf 
Luther,  when  they  boasted  that  their  church  was  not  Lutheran,  but 
evangelical  and  Christian.  In  the  discipline  of  Geneva  you  may  look  ii 
vainly  for  church  government  by  kirk. sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
assemblies,  as  in  the  confession  of  faith  for  supra-lapsarian  fataliim. 
No  human  model  or  pattern  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  authoritar 
tative  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations  which  terminated  in  about 
four  years  after  Melville's  return  from  the  continent,  in  the  compilement 
of  "  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline," 

This  excellent  and  well-digested  body  of  church  discipline  and  govern- 
ment, was  brought  to  a  conclusion  under  auspices  of  considerable  pro- 
mise. The  grasping  character  and  iron  rule  of  Morton  the  Regent,  had 
tired  everybody  of  his  ascendancy,  and  the  King  was  encouraged  to  as- 
sume the  reins  of  government  himself.  The  new  discipline  was  at  fint 
very  favourably  received,  through  the  influence  of  the  leaden  in  the 
change  of  government, — but  some  unlucky  clauses,  which  asserted  ths 
claims  of  the  church  to  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  for  the 
sustentation  of  the  clergy,  and  educational  and  charitable  purposes,  led 
iirst  to  the  postponement,  and  finally  to  the  relinquishment  of  any  legis- 
lative enactment  of  the  new  constitution.  The  young  king  was  now  is 
the  hands  of  people  who  soon  pulled  off  the  mask  which  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  a  little  popularity  had  tempted  them  to  assume ;  and  thi 
heavy  times  which  befel  the  kirk  under  the  predominance  of  the  Popiih 
Lennox,  and  the  villain  Arran,  soon  lef^  less  hope  of  refonnation  tfaaa 
even  the  benefice->coveting  propensities  of  Morton  and  hia  fiietion.  A 
gleam  of  hope  flung  its  delusive  promise  on  the  prospects  of  the  duBck 
under  the  brief  revolution  which  followed  the  Raid  of  ButhTen ;  iM^ 
that  rash  enterprize  resulted  in  binding  faster  the  chains  of  the  qpiiitaii 
commonwealth.  Faction  can  never  be  expected  to  lend  donhlo  pnip 
rity  to  any  church ;  and  the  return  of  Lennox  and  Airan  to  XmmiA  '^ 
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fluence  and  power,  rung  a  knell  to  the  hopes  of  presbytery,  from  which 
a  sort  of  chance,  merely  allowed  her  to  recover,  in  a  short  revival,  after 
a  six  years*  virtual  extinction.  The  formidable  Council,  by  one  of  those 
tests,  which  weaponed  future  star-chambers  with  boundless  means  of 
persecution,  contrived,  one  by  one,  to  silence  or  to  banish  every  public  man 
that  had  the  most  slender  pretensions  to  honesty  or  to  piety.  "  To 
decline  the  judgment  of  His  Majesty,  or  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  any 
matter,  was  declared  to  be  treason."  For  this  new  treason,  Melville 
fled  for  his  life,  and  betook  himself  first  to  Berwick,  then  to  London. 
The  "  Black  Acts,"  which  the  intrigues  of  the  wretched  apostate,  Arch- 
bishop Adamson,  obtained  from  a  servile  parliament,  extorted  those  pro- 
testations from  the  most  eminent  characters,  hitherto  patient,  which 
drove  them  in  a  body  to  seek  for  refuge  in  a  strange  land.  "  When  the 
acts  were  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  Lawson  (Knoaifs 
euceessor  in  the  minislry),  Balcanquhal,  and  Pont,  taking  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  went  boldly  and  made  public  protestation  against  them, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately  issued  to  apprehend  the  protesters,  who  saved  themselves  by  a 
timely  flight.  Upwards  of  twenty  ministers  soon  after  followed  their 
example  and  took  refuge  in  England.  For  praying  for  his  distressed 
brethren,  Nicol  Dalgleish,  minister  of  St  Cuthbert's  Church,  was  tried 
for  his  life.  Being  persuaded  to  come  in  the  king's  will  for  this  fault, 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him  ;  and,  though  it  was  not  executed, 
the  scafibld  was  erected  and  kept  standing  for  several  weeks  before  the 
window  of  his  prison."  In  the  meantime,  what  was  the  state  of  reli- 
gion,— ^nay,  of  letters, — in  this  golden  age  of  resuscitated  episcopacy  ? 
Adamson  was  a  scholar,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  almost 
one  left  to  him  in  this  dispersion,  who  could  be  trusted,  or  whom  he  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  emploj',  to  repair  this  stripping  of  the  colleges  and 
schools  of  divinity  of  their  best  ornaments.  St  Andrews,  where  he  lived, 
—and  to  which  Melville  had  been  for  some  time  removed  from  Glasgow, 
—was  left  as  provisionless  nearly  as  the  other  colleges,  and  but  for  the 
single  exertion  of  James  Melville,  the  nephew  of  the  exile,  to  preserve 
the  college  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  threatened,  that  ruin  would 
very  soon  have  been  complete.  *'  At  Glasgow,  Hay,  the  Rector,  was 
banished  to  the  north  of  Scotland ;  all  the  professors  were  thrown  into 
jail ;  the  students  dismissed,  and  commanded  by  public  proclamation  to 
leave  the  city ;  and  the  college  shut  up.  Nor  did  the  remote  situation 
of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  save  it  from  similar  treatment." 

We  are  often  invited  to  contemplate  the  benignant  influence  which  it 
is  the  tendency  of  episcopacy  to  shed  on  all  liberal  institutions.  It  would 
seem  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  picture  can  be  reversed.  From 
Athens  to  Boeotia  was  not  a  darker  transit  than  from  the  universities  as 
they  were  administered  by  the  Melvilles  and  by  the  Adamsons.  The 
prelate,  a  hungry,  gaping  bankrupt,  in  credit  and  character,  cared  only 
wr  temporalities, — and  though  a  scholar  bred  and  encouraged  by  Bucha- 
nan, chose  to  have  no  competition  with  Melville,  except  in  writing  I^atin 
poetry.  The  rest  of  his  labours  were  limited  to  shearing  thefiock  which 
be  neglected ;  and  he  was  content  to  let  the  community  which  he  should 
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have  roved,  relapse  into  total  darkness  for  anything  he  cared.     It  is  in- 
deed singular  that  episcopacy,  throughout  the  intervening  period  between 
the  Reformation  and  the  "  Black  Act"  establishment  of  prelacy,  seems  to 
have  been  uniformly  limited,  with  ignomnce,  or  carelessness,  of  either 
professional  or  classical  learning.     It  was  gravely  imputed  to  Melville, 
that  he  was  indeed  "  a  man  learned  enough,  chiefly  in  the  tongues  ;'* 
but  otherwise  a  peevish,  self-willed  troubler  of  a  sleepy  church  and  arbi- 
trary government.     The  discipline  of  Geneva  had  in  truth  all  the  sup- 
port that  could  be  gained /row  tongues  (and  tongues  have  surely  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  controveray  turning  on  points  of  criticism)  to  itself.     In 
assemblies,   the  bishops  "  spak  naething  "  for  their  own  cause.     One  of 
them  was  two  years  on  probationary  trials,  after  his  appointment  to  the 
episcopate.     Another,  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Campbell,  nominated  to 
the  bishoprick  of  the  Isles,  was  sent  to  a  kind  of  giinder  to  cram  for  his 
office ;  and  when  required  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  gifts,  sat  mumbling 
his  exercise  for  a  while  in  presence  of  his  triei*s,  before  he  could  trust 
himself  with  its  delivery.     Adamson  never  thought  of  using  his  learning 
to  extract  evidence  from  antiquity  of  the  divine  right  of  his  order.     He 
left  the  field  uncontested  to  his  competitor.     And  Spotswood  had  after, 
wards  the  meanness  to  sneer  at  Melville,  his  old  preceptor,  as  a  man  who 
had  no  special  fitness  for  his  vocation  of  a  reformer,  except  skill  in  the 
tongues, — a  skill  which,   by  the  way,  unlike  Spotswood,  who  was  no 
great  scholar,  the  pupil  of  Beza  did  not  scruple  to  employ,  in  drawiog 
from  the  purest  scriptural  and  patristic  sources,  the  elements  of  church 
government  and  discipline.     And  it  ought,  on  the  whole,  to  be  distinctly 
kept  in  view  that  while  the  foundations  of  the  Presbyterian  polity  in 
Scotland  were  learnedly  as  well  as  substantially  laid,  those  of  the  mongrel 
prelacy  that  kept  disputing  its  ground  from   1562  to  1584,  were  as 
slackly  and  insufficiently  aided  by  learning  as  those  of  any  system  that 
ever  claimed  the  distinction  of  a  church,     '*  Tantamne  rem  tarn  negli" 
genter  !**     In  one  memorable  instance  at  least,  we  can  turn  the  tabki 
on  those  who  claim  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  learaing  of  the  classics  and 
of  the  fathers  ;  and  we  say  boldly,  if  Scottish  prelacy  be  reckoned  a  pure 
and  noble  sample  of  episcopacy  alter  the  primitive  model,  that  nearly  all 
the  learning  of  Scotland,   in  a  learned  age,  was  brought  to  the  compila- 
tion of  that  Book  of  Discipline,   which,  with  a  few  modifications  of  a 
trifiing  kind,  substantially  survives  in  our  existing  standards  and  plat- 
form of  church  government. 

A  singular  revolution  in  the  government  at  home  restored  Melville  to 
his  native  land,  after  an  exile  of  about  eighteen  months.  The  discon- 
tent provoked  by  the  administration  of  the  worthless  minion  A  mo, 
actually  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  exiled  partizans  of  the  Raid  of 
Ruthven,  found  sufficient  encouragement  to  appear  on  the  border,  and 
afterwards  to  proceed  to  Stirling  where  the  King  was-— who  received 
them  into  grace  and  favour,  and  left  Arran,  who  bad  fled  at  theiri^ 
proach,  to  follow  his  fortunes  where  he  could.  Melville  acoompuued 
them,  and  paitook  of  the  benefit  of  their  successful  negotiation  with  tU 
Government.     These  events  bring  us  to  the  year  1585, 

It  was  at  first  expected,  that  the  good  inclination  of  the  victorijNi 
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nobles  to  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  would  operate  a  direnion  in  her 
favour.  But  the  crafty  Maitland  soon  saw  that  the  nobles  were  more 
concerned  for  their  own  interests  than  those  of  religion,  and  persuaded 
the  King  to  make  a  point  of  their  acquiescence  in  his  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity.  Accordingly,  the  ministers  found  their  supplications  to  the 
Government  for  redress  from  the  late  obnoxious  Acts  of  Parliament,  quite 
unsupported  by  the  nobles  in  whom  they  trusted — and  one  request  alone 
was  conceded  and  ratified  by  authority^  that  "  all  ministers  and  masters 
of  colleges  should  be  restored  to  their  places  and  possessions."  This  was 
a  material  step  towards  the  gradual  easement  of  the  public  neck,  from  a 
yoke  that  pressed  heavily  on  the  interests  both  of  piety  and  learning. 
A  skiimishing,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  ensued  between  Adamson  and 
the  two  Melvilles — which  resulted  in  the  Archbishop's  excommunication 
by  the  Synod  of  Fife.  Adamson — who  was  a  great  dastard, — was  glad 
to  seek  shelter  under  an  appeal  to  the  General  AssenUdy,  to  which  he 
submitted  himself  as  a  duteous  appellant,  professing  a  profound  deference 
to  its  decisions.  Advantage  was  taken  of  some  precipitancy  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Synod,  to  remove  the  excommunication.  This  however, 
was  accompanied  with  a  declaration,  "  that  bishops  were  not  superior  to 
other  pastors ;  and,  being  asked  if  they  would  not  allow  them  a  pre. 
eminence  in  respect  of  order,  though  not  of  jurisdiction,  they  answered, 
that  it  could  not  stand  with  the  word  of  God,  only  they  must  tolerate 
it,  in«  case  it  be  forced  upon  them."  "  Upon  the  whole,"  observes  M'Crie, 
"though  the  proceedings  of  this  Assembly  were  somewhat  at  variance  with 
former  acts  of  the  church,  yet  the  approbation  given  to  them  by  the 
court,  unquestionably  paved  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  establishment  of  Presbytery." 

All  this  moves  our  wonder  anew  at  those  who  grope  for  the  maxims 
of  a  purer  episcopacy  in  the  Augean  stable  of  the  Scottish  Prelacy  of 
that  age.  There  was  really  no  Prelacy.  The  respective  limits  of  dio- 
cesan power,  and  that  of  Assemblies,  admit  of  no  settlement.  The 
King  was  for  bishops,  because  he  would  be  dozed  with  flattery ;  and 
wouU  have  lucrative  benefices  to  confer  on  his  favourites ;  and  would 
have  professional  trappings  to  grace  his  privy  chamber,  and  flare  about 
his  court.  And  because  he  woidd  be  meddling,  he  gave  an  equivocal 
sort  of  countenance  to  the  appendages  of  presbytery — its  classes,  its 
synods,  and  its  assemblies ;  wrangled  with  its  ministers  in  their  courts 
and  their  churches  I  and  had  nothing  to  say  against  the  discipline  of 
the  kirk,  if  it  could  be  got  to  co- exist  with  his  controlling  voice,  and 
with  a  "  weil  buskit"  hierarchy,  ready  to  dance  attendance  at  levees, 
and  to  pocket  a  Simony  of  mutilated  wages^  It  was  not  till  he  entered  on 
English  pastures,  where  he  found  a  regularly  constituted  episcopacy,  that 
he  seems  to  have  made  the  discovery,  that  there  were  merits  and  reasons, 
of  some  kind,  on  which  Presbytery  and  Prelacy  were  distinctly  and  for- 
mally at  issue. 

Some  singular  transactions  followed  the  business  of  Adamson's  excom- 
munication— as  a  short  banishment  of  Melville,  by  way  of  reprisals — 
from  which  he  was  released  on  condition  of  a  favourable  bargain  which 
the  college  was  solicited  to  make  with  the  king's  kawk^maeter — and 
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then,  a  notable  device  fiur  dieguieing  the  Archbishop's  want  of  popularitj 
in  the  divinity  lecture-room  and  the  pulpit,  which  were  completely  de- 
serted by  pupils  and  hearers  flocking  to  the  prelections  and  sermons  of 
his  rival.  The  device  was  this  ; — "  a  mandate  came  from  court,  pro- 
hibiting the  Masters  of  the  New  College  from  preaching  in  English,  and 
ordering  them  to  confine  their  instructions  on  Sabbath,  as  well  as  on  other 
days,  to  the  Latin  tongue  !*'  The  preposterous  folly  with  which  King 
James  contrived  to  play  the  tyrant,  always  provokes  a  mixture  of  laughter 
and  indignation.  Was  ever  such  a  scheme  as  this  for  darkening  know, 
ledge  and  suppressing  edification.  It  was  not  long  after  that  Melville, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  complete  key  to  the  royal  zany's  character, 
ventured  on  his  famous  impromptu  on  the  king's  manners  at  a  court 
mourning.  The  minister  had  been  in  some  disgrace  for  refusing  to  adopt 
a  form  of  prayer  issued  by  the  Council  for  the  preservation  of  poor 
Queen  Mary's  life.  After  the  tragedy  was  over,  Melville  being  present 
at  court,  was  struck  with  a  very  premature  display  of  his  Majesty's 
usual  trick  of  laughing  and  frisking  about  the  royal  apartments.  On 
which,  in  a  whisper  that  went  round  till  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  king, 
Melville  improvised  the  following  couplet : — 

Quid  sibi  vult  tantus  lugubri  sub  veste  cachinnus  ? 
Scilicet  hie  matrem  deflet,  ut  ilia  patrem. 

What  means  this  laughter  under  woe^s  attire  ? 
He  mourns  his  mother,  as  <Ae  moumed  his  sire. 

Melville  made  an  ingenious  display  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  turn 
for  controversy,  which  contained  the  germ  of  another  quiz  on  his  polemi- 
cal majesty.  To  entertain  the  king  and  his  visitor  De  Bartas  the  poet, 
Adamson  pronounced  a  learned  harangue  in  the  College-ball,  in  which 
Prelacy  and  the  royal  supremacy  figured  largely.  On  receiving  a  hhit 
that  Melville  meant  to  prelect  in  the  same  place  in  the  aflemoon,  the 
king  sent  him  a  cautionary  message,  at  the  same  time  inviting  himsdf 
and  the  foreigner  to  a  collation  with  the  Principal.  Melvill^^tired  ap- 
parently of  suffering  so  often  for  the  freedom  of  his  tongue,  adopted  the 
caution  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  one  word  of  reference  to  Adamson  or 
his  oration — but  providing  himself  with  a  few  books  of  reference  in  which 
the  same  topics  were  handled  In  defence  of  popery,  and  treated  pretty 
much  after  the  same  fashion — he  gave  himself  ample  scope  for  retali- 
ation, to  the  amazement  of  De  Bartas,  and  the  extorted  admiration  of  hii 
royal  auditor. 

The  sun  now  began  to  shine  on  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  from  behind  a 
very  thick  and  palpable  cloud.  The  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  and  traf- 
ficking priests,  secretly  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  an  effectual  backing 
from  the  Spanish  Armada  now  in  active  preparation,  roused  the  appre- 
hensions of  James,  who  was  extremely  accessible  to  temporary  motives 
of  policy,  and  very  liable  to  be  panic-struck  by  any  hostile  demonstratidn. 
He  first  set  about  proving  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  from  the  Apo* 
oalypse ;  but  circumstances  became  too  menacing  to  admit  of  iufl&ei- 
ent  security  fixnn  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pen.  The  General  As* 
■nnbly,  under  the  moderatorship  of  Andrew  Melville^  stepped  fbrmod 
with  a  magnanimous  ofier  of  every  service  of  life,  fortune^  and  proh 
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sional  assistance  that  its  members  could  contribute  to  such  an  emergency. 
At  first,  the  puzzled  monarch  seems  to  have  had  some  suspicion  of  this 
sudden  fit  of  loyalty  being  somehow  connected  with  a  fresh  aggression 
on  the  royal  prerogative,  but  the  good  sense  of  his  chancellor  Maitland-— 
now  completely  emancipated  from  the  AiTan  faction — ultimately  led  to 
a  concert  between  all  parties  to  suspend  their  controversies,  and  unite  in 
the  defence  of  the  peace  and  protestantism  of  the  kingdom.  As  the 
bishops  had  been  considerably  paralyzed  by  the  annexation  of  their  tem- 
poralities to  the  crown,  which  stripped  them  of  their  feudal  consequence, 
and  changed  their  legislative  position,  it  was  insinuated  by  the  prudent 
statesman,  "  that  it  was  a  gross  anomaly  in  politics  for  the  civil  authority 
to  uphold  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  while  the  church  established 
by  law  continued  to  act  upon  another  which  was  diametrically  opposite 
to  it."  And  the  popularity  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  seems  to  have 
suggested  another  argument  for  a  degree  of  countenance  to  their  system, 
which  must  have  been  utterly  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Some  of  their  leading  men  were  formally  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
looking  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  during  the  king'* 
absence  in  Denmark,  to  bring  home  his  bride  Queen  Anne. 

With  what  a  burst  of  gratitude  their  services  on  this  occasion  were 
acknowledged,  is  well  known.  The  rehgious  services  of  their  coronation 
were  conducted  with  the  forms  of  Presbyterian  worship.  The  queen 
was  anointed  by  Robert  Bruce,  the  successor  of  Knox  and  Lawson— -who, 
assisted  by  the  chancellor  and  another  of  the  officers  of  state,  also  plaeed 
the  crown  on  the  King's  head.  And  Andrew  Melville  invoked  hii 
muse  to  sing  a  strain  appropriate  to  the  joyous  occasion — that  Stephan- 
iskion,  which  threw  the  learned  monarch  into  raptures  of  delight,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  praises  of  Scaliger  and  Lipsius.  The  impulsive 
king  could  no  longer  contain  his  overflowing  contentment  with  the 
church  that  he  had  so  lately  persecuted,  and  he  carried  its  panegyric  to 
the  self-same  place  where  he  had  two  short  years  agone,  pubhcly  re- 
buked  her  discipline  and  doctrine.  "  He  praised  God,"  he  vowed,  "  that 
he  was  bom  in  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place,  as  to  be  king  in  such  a 
kirk,  the  purest  kirk  in  the  world.  The  Kirk  of  Geneva"  continued 
his  majesty,  "  keepeth  Pasch  and  Yule.  What  have  they  for  them  ? 
They  have  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  kirk  in  England, 
their  service  is  an  evil-sud  mass  in  English— they  want  nothing  of  the 
mass  but  the  liftings,"  (the  elevation  of  the  host).  The  ribaldry  of  the 
crowned  buffoon  is  not  without  a  certain  point,  though  it  deserves  as 
little  to  be  quoted  as  an  oracle  against  the  English  worship,  as  any  saying 
of  Claudius  or  Caligula  in  ridicule  of  the  ritual  which  allowed  themselvet 
a  place  among  the  gods. 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  who  seem  to  have  become  partial  to  Presby- 
tery, took  advantage  of  these  fieivourable  inclinations  of  the  king  to  con. 
summate  the  establishment  of  that  polity.  No  resistance  was  offered 
by  the  disspirited  hierarchy.  A  distant  bomb-shell,  to  be  sure,  waa 
loaded  and  cast  into  the  air,  by  Bancrofl — it  is  supposed  at  Adamson'e 
instigation.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  London  against  the  Puritans,  the 
Scottish  polity  was  reviled,  and  the  king's  lato  concessioDfl  weie  with 
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very  little  circumlocution  ascribed  to  dissimulation,  or  an  involuntarj 
compliance  with  the  times.  In  the  meantime  there  was  no  echo  from 
Scotland  to  the  voice  from  the  Southron.  The  clergy  were  going  on  too 
prosperously  to  find  it  worth  their  while  to  answer  the  attack.  The 
king  indeed  complained  of  the  aggression  as  one  that  might  do  him  a 
prejudice  with  a  nation  that  might  be  his  future  subjects  ;  but  while 
professing  to  respect  the  right  of  the  English  to  their  own  worship,  he 
refused  to  retract  his  favourable  opinion  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Adam- 
son — among  the  faithless  of  his  faction  only  faithful  found — sank  into 
poverty  and  contempt ;  and  at  last  even  he  seemed  to  give  a  dying  tes- 
timony to  the  cause  that  he  strove  so  long  to  ruin,  by  craving  a  formal 
release  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  irregular  as  it  was,  that 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Synod  of  Fife.  Montgomery  was  content 
to  subside  into  a  simple  presbyter  with  a  charge,  "  if  found  qualified  in 
life  and  doctrine."  Adamson  expired  just  as  the  legal  establishment  of 
Presbytery  was  at  the  point  of  projection. 

This  took  place  in  1592,  when  the  Parliament  passed  an  act  "  ratifying 
the  General  Assemblies,  Provincial  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  particular 
Sessions  of  the  Church ;  and  declaring  them,  with  the  jurisdiction  and 
discipline  belonging  to  them,  to  be,  in  all  time  coming,  most  just,  good, 
and  godly,  notwithstanding  whatsoever  acts,  statutes,  and  laws,  canon, 
civil,  or  municipal,  made  to  the  contrary." 

Melville  now  reaped  the  harvest  of  eighteen  years'  labour  and  assiduity, 
not  unqualified  with  intervals  of  vexation  and  anxiety.  We  do  not 
mean  to  ascribe  to  him  all  the  merit,  or  all  the  conditions,  of  this  settle- 
ment ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influence  in  bringing  over  to 
his  views  the  major  part  of  all  that  in  that  age  and  country  was  ac 
complished  in  learning,  and  manly  and  high-spirited  in  nationalism, 
amounted  to  a  kind  of  causa  sine  qud  non,  with  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  dispense,  with  a  view  to  any  thing  like  so  decided  a 
recognition  of  the  Presbyterian  polity.  On  the  other  hand  his  Genevan 
ardour,  which  gave  a  warm  colouring  to  the  general  strain  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  was  perhaps  advantageously  moderated  by  the  con- 
verts whom  he  had  won  over  to  his  side,  and  the  scholars  whom  hit 
position  at  the  head  of  two  universities,  had  furnished  with  a  training 
which  enabled  them  to  push  their  independent  researches  as  far  almost 
as  their  gifted  master.  In  consequence,  and  perhaps  not  without  some 
elements  of  accommodation  to  state  necessity,  the  constitution  of  1592 
proved  so  calm  and  well-considered  a  measure,  as  to  be  fit  for  adoptioD 
in  an  age  far  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  competing  systems, 
and  in  the  experience  of  their  suitableness  to  the  genius  of  a  free  and 
religious  people.  We  have  incidently  seen  that  the  policy  of  Geneva 
had  already  undergone  a  silent  revisal  in  the  new  edition  in  which  it 
came  forth,  by  the  adoption  of  its  outline  as  the  exemplar  of  the  kiik. 
Some  of  its  more  bristling  excrescences,  offensive  to  Scottish  eyesp 
had  long  ago  been  combed  out-^as  that  Pasch  and  Yule  [[Easter  and 
Cliristmas3  of  which  the  king  in  his  famous  speech  had  talked  so  unes- 
remoniously.  Popular  election,  another  Genevan  element  that  made  a 
great  figure  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  received  no  countenanci 
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in   the  new  constitution.     And  those  claims  of  independence,   which 
seemed  to  assume  the  control  of  state-maintenance,  and  of  all  the  condi. 
tions  on  which  state  countenance  was  given  and  accepted,— claims  that 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  may  have  insinuated,   but  which  only 
interfered  at  the  time  with  its  passage  through  the  legislature,  were  now 
no  longer  left  in  the  way,  either  as  expressed  or  equivocally  understood. 
And  that  the  charter  of  spiritual  freedom  might  be  as  unambiguously 
expressed,  as  that  which  protected  the  state  from  clerical  priestcraft  and 
ambition  ;  "  It  declared  that  the  act  of  the  Parliament,  1584,  respecting 
the  royal  supremacy,  should  be  in  no  wise  prejudicial  to  the  privileges 
of  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  concerning  heads  of  religion,  matters 
of  heresy,  excommunication,  the  appointment  or  deprivation  of  ministers, 
or  any  such  essential   censures  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God.     And 
it  declared  the  act  of  the  same   Parliament,  granting  commission  to 
bishops  and  other  judges  appointed  by  his  majesty  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
to  be  null,  and  of  no  avail,  force,  or  effect,  in  all  time  coming ;  and 
ordained  presentations  to  be  directed  to  presbyteries,  who  should  have 
full  power  to  give  collation  to  benefices,  and  to  manage  all  ecclesiastical 
causes   within   their  bounds,   provided   they  admitted  such   qualified 
ministers  as  were  presented  by  his  majesty  or  other  lay  patrons."     It  is 
well  known  that  this  is  identical  with  the  Presbyterian  charter  conferred 
at  the  Revolution,  and  under  tlie  protection  of  which  the  kirk  still  does 
— and  long  may  she  flourish.     The  single  difference  is,  that  the  article 
of  patronages  should  be  delayed  for  future  consideration  and  adjustment. 
How,  after  all,  so  rational  and  complete  a  settlement  of  Presbyterian 
rights  was  acquired  at  such  a  juncture,  may  occasion  surprise,  and  has 
not  even  yet,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  explained.     To  the  zealots  of 
Prelacy,  it  must  indeed  appear  a  monstrous  apparition  to  have  shewn 
itself  under  the  wand  of  any  conjuror,  or  for  the  briefest  space  of  time, 
where  monarchy  was  absolute,  and,  as  they  still  contend,  the  flower  of 
the  nation,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  sound  in  the  faith  of  Episcopacy. 
By  what  "  glamour"  deceived,  by  what  force  concussed,  was  the  seat  of 
authority  resigned  even  for  an  hour  to  the  anti-prelatic  hydra  ?     But, 
soft  ye,  our  very  good  friends  !    Wot  ye  that  ye  are  seeking  the  elements 
of  your  Episcopacy  where  they  were  not  to  be  found  ?     King,  nobles, 
and  people  knew  no  bishop  but  as  he  was  a  presbyter,  as  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  by  a  presbytery,  as  he  was  subject  to  Presbyterian  church 
courts,  and  as  his  gifts  were  judged  on  the  footing  of  Presbyterian  trials. 
The  very  squabbles  about  institution,  commonly  ended  in  a  sort  of  ac- 
commodation, by  which  all  parties  agi'eed  to  waive  their  differences  on 
grounds  of  expediency.    In  these  circumstances,  some  consistent  system, 
at  least,  was  called  for,  when  things  seemed  favourable  towards  a  settk* 
n)ent,  and  hence  the  very  natural  triumph  of  Presbytery  in  a  case  so 
pi*culiar.     And  it  is  to  be  considered  that  not  till  a  new  light  streamed 
on  the  court  horizon, — that  not  till  Bancroft  undertook  the  reform  of  the 
Reformation,  by  separating  the  pastorate  from  the  episcopate, — and  not 
till  clearer  prospects  of  succession  to  another  crown  began  to  tell  on  the 
gentle  James's  partiality  for  his  kindly  Scots,  whose  kirk  and  nation  he 
had  of  late  so  warmly  eulogized  in  the  same  breath,  did  any  cloud  seem 
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to  threaten  the  disturbance  of  the  settlement  of  1592.  It  is  very  true 
that,  as  in  every  case  where  the  feelings  of  the  king  were  at  all  called 
into  action,  or  more  properly  into  play,  some  paltry  element  of  selfish- 
ness and  cunning  are  discoverable.  The  murder  of  the  "  bonnie  Earl 
of  Murray,"  from  which  the  royal  hands  were  supposed  far  from  clean, 
supplied  a  motive  of  safety  and  popularity  to  urge  on  the  king's  assent 
to  the  new  constitution.  *'  Ballads  and  placards  were  published,  accus- 
ing the  principal  courtiers,  and  even  James  himself,  as  accessary  to  that 
foul  deed ;  and  Both  well  was  in  arms  to  revenge  it.  In  these  circum- 
stances  the  chancellor,  who  had  incurred  a  great  share  of  the  popular 
odium,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  assent  to  the  act  ratifying  Presbytery, 
as  a  deed  which  more  than  any  other  would  conciliate  the  public  &vour 
to  his  administration." 

We  must  now  follow  the  personal  fortunes  of  Melville, — which  have 
been  rather  forgotten  in  this  crowning  mercy  and  cardinal  triumph  of  bis 
public  services, — to  their  farther  development  and  consummation.  The 
tale  does  not  need  to  be  a  very  long  one. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Melville  would  now  be  lefl  to  rs. 
pose  for  the  rest  of  his  life — that  is,  to  such  repose  as  so  active  a  spirit 
would  allow  himself  to  enjoy — within  the  academic  bowers  in  which  it 
was  his  delight  to  nurse  the  laurel  and  foster  the  muses.  Hoc  erat  ra 
votis,  assuredly,  and  more  interests  than  one  were  concerned  in  the  wish 
that  it  might  have  been  in  fatis  also.  There  was,  however,  a  respite  of 
academic  tranquillity  which  long  continued  to  have  a  humanizing  effect 
on  Scottish  literature.  Melville  valued  himself,  perhaps  too  much,  od 
his  capacity  for  the  business  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  Perhaps  too  he  was 
inclined  to  push  organic  changes  with  too  high  and  too  hasty  a  band. 
And  it  is  beyond  all  question,  that  his  fondness  for  debate,  and  for  stir- 
ring  in  every  public  question  and  social  movement,  gave  great  advantagi 
to  the  cunning  policy  of  King  James,  who  had  no  sooner  put  the  cope> 
stone  on  the  new  erection  of  church  government,  than  he  became  iinpa» 
tient  to  subvert  his  own  work.  The  crash  would  have  come  at  last,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  deplored,  that  the  moral  effect  of  a 
most  ignoble  course  of  perfidy  had  not  been  rendered  complete,  by  \wr» 
ing  nothing  whatever  to  be  charged  to  the  heat  or  imprudence  of  thi 
Presbyterian  leaders  and  their  oracle  Melville.  For  it  is  in  the  rubbiih 
of  disputes  with  the  king  and  his  council,  of  officious  excomraunicationi 
of  Popish  lords,  of  tumults  to  thwart  Octavian  intrigues,  of  intrusivs 
personalities  hurled  at  God's  "  silly  vassal,"  in  his  own  royal  chamber, 
of  encroachments  on  the  part  of  Synods  of  Fife  and  Presbyteries  of  St 
Andrews  on  the  functions  of  Assemblies,  which,  to  be  sure,  were  jaunted 
about  from  province  to  province,  and  from  city  to  city  at  a  most  mod* 
less  rate,  in  order  to  obtain  a  chance  of  being  royally  packed, — it  is,  wt 
repeat,  in  the  rubbish  of  these  irregularities  that  the  partizans  of  Pidaej 
are  fain  to  seek  the  materials  of  a  shadow  of  defence  of  the  grotteik 
breach  of  faith  that  ever  a  government  perpetrated  at  the  expeiue  of  iti 
own  most  solemn  engagements.  While  matters  were  gravitating  towaidi 
the  establishment  of  Presbytery — that  is,  during  about  fire  yeuB  beGlt 
and  for  six  yean  afterwards,  Melville  was  suffered  to  carry  oat  hia  ova 
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plans  of  academic  edueatioiiy  which  indeed  embcaeef  a  thorough  revisal 
of  the  whole  academic  system.     With  what  enthiisiasm  classical  studies 
were  prosecuted,  indisputably  under  his  auspices,  and  by  the  prompting 
of  his  example,  the  Dditias  survive  to  prove — a  collection  to  which  Dr 
Johnson  allows,  that  England  had  up  to  a  much  later  period  nothing 
equal  to  oppose.     Melville's  pupils  transferred  the  fruits  of  his  training 
to  the  new  erections  of  James  the  VI/s  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
Marischal  College,    Aberdeen.     King's  College  and  the  University  of 
Glasgow  were  innoculated  with  the  same  influence,  and  the  north  and 
the  west  owed  their  Johnstones  and  their  Boyds,  nay,  their  Forbes's  (of 
Corse),  and  their  Spotswoodes,  to  the  earnest  studies  which  were  earned 
on  in  the  active  hive  over  which  Melville  predominated,  or  of  which  he 
hatched  the  swarms.     Nay,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  owed  a  revival  to 
the  same  genial  influences.     FuUerton  and  Hamilton,  elives  of  Melville 
at  Glasgow,  are  the  professors  to  whom  Archbishop  Usher  has  recorded 
his  obligations  in  these  terms, — "  that  it  was  an  instance  of  the  kindness 
of  Providence,  that  he  received  his  education,  who  came  hither  by  chance, 
and  yet  proved  so  happily  useful  to  himself  and  others."     Foreigners 
flocked  to  St  Andrews  for  instruction,  and  some  of  them  were  usefully 
retained  to  grace  the  Scottish  universities.     The  Oriental  tongues,  for 
which  no  instruction  at  all  was  provided  in  the  Scottish  colleges  before 
Melville's  time,  came  into  high  vogue,  and,  among  others,  exercised  the 
extraordinary  talents  of  Cameron,  whom  Bishop  Hall  pronounced  the 
moat  learned  man  ever  Scotland  produced,  and  who  was  the  master  of 
Capellus,  the  founder,  as  is  well  known,  of  a  new  school  in  Hebrew 
philology  and  criticism.     Melville  even  carried  his  daring  genius  for 
reformation  into  the  schools  of  philosophy,  where  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  diversion  at  least  in  favour  of  his  old  master  Ramus,  and  partly  trium- 
phed  over  the  long  established  ascendancy  of  Aristotle.     It  is  true  that 
all  these  labours  terminated  in  some  consequences  that  were  far  from 
expected  or  descried  by  their  projector.     They  helped  to  form  a  learned 
clergy  for  another  age,  and  of  another  stamp  ;  men  who  were  fonder 
than  their  master  of  the  smiles  of  royalty,  and  the  encouragement  of 
wages.     The  zealous  presbyterian  might  have  said  of  the  crop  of  his 
sowing  which  he  partly  lived  to  see,  sic  vos  non  vobis ;  but  the  party, 
whose  literary  ornaments  would  never,  but  for  Melville,  have  graced 
their  cause,  or  any  other,  might  in  decency  have  spared  his  memory 
the  reproaches  which  still  continue  to  ring  out  their  echo  among  tha 
modem  adherente  of  Scottish  Episcopacy. 

James,  as  we  have  hinted,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  1592,  began 
to  grow  discontented  with  the  new  edifice.     He  commenced,  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  timid  cunning  which  always  characterized  hia 
policy,  by  picking  out  a  little  of  the  plaster.     Then  followed  here  and 
there  a  stone,  till  the  crevices  became  so  many  as  first  to  attract  the 
attention,  and  then  to  arouse  the  serious  alarm,  of  the  professional  guar- 
dians.    It  was  not  in  Melville's  nature  to  be  the  last  man  to  see  or  to 
interfere  with  these  attempts.     It  was  unlucky  that  in  those  times  every 
party  was  equally  ready  to  proceed  to  extremity  and  to  begm  a  hand-to- 
fist  conflict  for  power.     A  sort  of  clan-feud  between  certain  Popish  no- 
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blemen  and  their  political  competitors,  chanced  at  that  juncture  to  pro- 
voke the  interferenca  of  the  church  leaders.     So  little  was  toleration 
recoijnized.  till  a  revolution  of  the  empire  introduced  it  both  in   theory 
and  practice,  that  the  formidable  instrument  of  excommunication  was 
freely  plied,  not  against  apostacy  only  from  the  established  faith,  but 
against  separation  from  it.     And  so  the  disaster  of  Glenlivat,  and  the 
fire-raising  of  feudal  foemen,  must  be  wreaked  on  the  head  of  Popish 
superstition,  by  excommunications  fulminated  from  the  courts  and  pulpits 
of  the  kirk.     It  suited  king  James  at  the  same  time,  (who  fancied  him- 
self the  foremost  adept  in  king-craft  in  the  world),  to  balance  the  two 
state  parties  of  Romish  and  Reformed  competitors  against  one  another. 
He  was  fishing  for  the  succession  which  was  now  drawing  so  near  at 
hand,  and  he  thought  it  might  answer  his  purpose  to  cast  a  net  for  every 
kind.     The   Puritans  were  to  be  soothed  by  his  public  concession  to 
Presbytery ;  the  Episcopal  party  was  to  be  won  by  the  revelation  of  his 
real  mind,  which  he  was  busy  circulating  in  stolen  copies  of  the  Basili- 
con  Doron,  which,  unpublished  in  Scotland,  he  took  care  was  not  un- 
known in   England;  and  the  Papists,   tired  of  the  strong  bit  which 
restrained  them  under  the  firm  bridle-hand  of  Queen  Bess,  were  to  be 
encouraged,  by  a  show  of  indulgence  to  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of 
their  partizans  in  Scotland,  to  receive  a  new  king  of  England  with  open 
arms.     The  king  having  reserved  the  power  of  calling  assemblies,  could 
of  course  plead  his  prerogative  for  forbearing  to  summon  these  courts  at 
inconvenient  times,  and  also  for  shifting  them  to  convenient  places.  But 
the  world  was  not  allowed  to  forget  that  there  was  still  a  Synod  of  Fife, 
and  this  very  reverend  body  ventured  to  constitute  itself  such  a  guardian 
over  the  presbyterian  rights  of  Scotsmen,  as  Wight  Wallace  did  over 
different  public  interests,  in  times  when  there  was  no  other  person  or 
party  to  care  for  them  in  a  regular  way.     There  every  courtly  encroach- 
ment  received  its  commentary,   and   sometimes  a  rougher  handling 
which  spared  not  the  Basilicon  Doron  itself — from  the  clandestine  copies 
of  which,  extracts  were  actually  produced  and  laid  on  the  synod  table! 
It  was  not  likely  that  such  proceedings  should  long  be  allowed  to  go  on. 
Assemblies,  unequal  to  their  work,  or  afraid  to  engage  in  it,  were  not  to 
be  superseded  by  the  powers  of  a  synod.     Melville  was  soon  virtually 
silenced  in  all  the  church  courts.     A  royal  visitation  of  the  Univernty 
of  St  Andrews,  found  and  declared  that  there  was  enough  for  the  prin- 
cipal  and  professoi*s  of  the  university  to  do  without  encumbering  tbenu 
selves  with  the  business  of  church  courts ;  and  some  challenge  wai 
thrown  out  of  negligence,  and  relaxation  of  discipline  and  industry,  the 
results  of  extra-academical  pursuits,   which  coloured  the  report  of  ths 
visitors,  and  perhaps  piqued  Melville  himself,  a  professed  enthuiiait 
for  learning,  into  an  attention  to  his  college  duties  which  might  be  ka 
open  to  question.     His  place  in  chui*ch  courts  was  ably  supplied  by  hii 
accomplished  nephew,  James  ;  and  thus  Melville's  counselsj  though  nil 
all  his  fire,  (for  the  Moses  and  Aaron  of  the  iinn  had  changed  placea— 
Jamea  being  the  meeker  official),  continued  to  influence  the  eonflictaef 
the  church  with  the  sovereign  and  his  formidably  couneiL 

A  net  was  devised  which  enclosed  all  the  more  zealoui  partisaDi  of 
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the  Presbyterian  interest,— ^ho,  provoked  at  a  repetition  of  the  policy 
which  had  been  oflen  tried  of  obtaining  the  compliance  of  assemblies  by 
a  strong  muster  of  north  country  ministers,  insisted  on  sustaining  them« 
selves  as  an  assembly,  when  the  hyperborean  faction  had  withdrawn,  after 
being  formally  prohibited  at  Aberdeen.  Charges  of  treason,  and  punish- 
ments of  more  or  less  rigour,  and  which  extended  to  all  who,  on  being 
questioned  by  the  council,  whether  that  meeting  were  legal,  owned,  or  did 
not  disallow,  its  right  to  sit,  went  far  to  paralyze  the  further  opposition 
of  the  church  to  the  court  and  council.  Bishops  now  bristled  up  in  every 
corner.  New  light  dawned  on  the  self-seeking  generation  of  huntera  for 
place  and  pay.  Cooper  and  Spotswood,  with  one  or  two  other  ministers 
of  popular  talents,  clutched  at  the  episcopate.  The  church  had  for  some 
time  been  represented  as  a  third  estate  in  the  Scottish  Piu-liament ;  but 
not  all  the  caveats  with  which  doubting  assemblies  had  sought  to  con- 
troul  the  ambitious  views  of  these  clerical  senators,  could  prevent  the 
effect  of  a  training  so  much  under  the  eye  of  a  court,  and  that  implied 
such  close  contact  with  statesmen.  At  length  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides 
was  thrown  open  to  the  expectants  of  golden  fruit,  with  the  king  at  their 
head,  by  the  demise  of  the  she-di-agon  Elizabeth.  And  now,  while  the 
fortunes  of  Presbytery  may  have  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance,  the 
weight  thrown  into  the  rival  scale  soon  bore  it  down  to  the  very  dust. 
We  say  those  fortunes  were  in  suspense,  but  it  was  only  for  a  little 
while.  In  the  speech  which  the  king  **  made  in  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  before  setting  out  for  England,  he  professed  his  satisfaction 
that  he  left  the  church  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  declared  that  he  had  no 
farther  intention  of  making  any  alteration  in  its  government."  Where- 
upon Andrew  Melville  tuned  his  lyre  to  a  very  sweet  congratulation  on 
the  new  fortunes  of  the  royal  master  who  had  looked  upon  him  with  a 
countenance  oi'  very  chequered  complexion. 

Its  worst  frowns  were  yet  to  come.  Matter  was  afforded  in  the  king's 
absence  from  his  native  seat  of  power,  for  bringing  the  national  clergy 
(for  such  was  still  their  character)  within  the  drag  of  a  new  net.  "  Epis- 
copacy still  stood  condemned  by  the  church,  and  the  bishops  remained 
destitute  of  all  spiritual  power.  Such  was  the  state  of  public  sentiment 
and  feeling  in  the  country,  that  any  attempt  to  confer  this  on  them  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  spiritual  authoiity,  would  have  been  nugatory,  and 
might  have  proved  dangerous.  The  only  way  in  which  they  could  hope 
to  succeed  was  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  church  courts  to  their  assum- 
ing one  degree  ol'  episcopal  power  after  another,  under  false  names  and 
deceitful  pretexts.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  ministers  already  in 
confinement,  they  judged  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  others,  before  they 
durst  face  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  or  bring  forward  their  proposal  in 
its  most  modified  shape."  And  so  Andrew  Melville,  along  with  a  few 
of  his  most  stirring  compatriots,  received  the  royal  summons  in  the  end 
of  May  1606,  to  repair  to  London,  ''  all  excuses  set  aside,  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  treat  with  them  concerning  such  things  as  would  tend  to 
settle  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  to  justify  to  the  world  the  measures 
which  his  majesty,  afler  such  extraordinary  condescension,  might  find  it 
necessary  to  adopt  for  repreuing  the  obitinaie  and  turimlenU*' 
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This  ominous  requisition  was  followed  by  the  results  that  might  be 
expected.  Flush  from  the  Hampton  House  conference,  where  the  king 
had  fleshed  his  controversial  sword  to  such  purpose,  as  to  draw  an  excla- 
mation  from  admiring  bishops,  that  surely  he  was  assisted  by  the  imme- 
diate dh-ection  and  power  of  inspiration, — but  willing  in  this  case  to 
divide  the  glory  with  the  prelates  whom  he  had  so  ably  put  up  to  his 
trick  of  fence,  he  loosed  on  the  northern  deputation  *'  such  of  the  English 
dignitaries  as  were  most  eminent  for  their  pulpit  talents,  and  appointed 
them  to  preach  in  the  ro3'al  chapel,  during  the  conferences,  on  the  lead- 
ing points  of  difference  between  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches." 
The  most  memorable  of  these  instructive  homilies  was  that  which  first 
brought  into  circulation  King  James's  favourite  title  of  the  British  Solo- 
mon. One  King,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  preached  from  the  text, 
"  Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal-hamon  ;  he  let  out  the  vineyard  unto 
keepers."  On  this  foundation  he  contrived  to  raise  so  pithy  an  admonU 
tion  to  the  keepers  of  the  northern  vineyard,  that  he  gained  from  the 
king  the  compliment  of  the  King  of  Preachei*s. 

Andrew  Melville  was  indeed  not  to  be  cxiught  in  this  way.  He  aeefiu» 
for  a  wonder,  to  have  keep  his  temper.  And  he  and  his  brethren  con- 
tented themselves  with  petitioning  for  the  favour  of  being  allowed  to 
peruse  the  discourses  in  print,  that  they  might  have  time  to  consider, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  answer  them.  But  another  springe  was  laid  fcr 
him,  which  proved  erisnaring  beyond  all  power  of  resistance.  "On  ths 
28th  of  September  they  [[Melville  and  his  companions^  were  required 
by  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  be  in  the  chapel  royal  next  day,  early ; 
and  Melville  and  his  nephew  received  a  particular  charge  not  to  be 
absent.  It  was  the  festival  of  St  Michael,  one  of  the  Dei  minomm  gen* 
tium  of  the  English,  and  was  celebrated  with  much  superstitious  pompi 
Several  foreigners  of  distinction  were  present.  On  entering  the  chapelf 
James  Melville  whispered  to  his  uncle  that  he  suspected  a  design  to  eo- 
snare  them,  and  put  their  patience  to  the  test.  On  the  altar  were  placed 
two  shut  books,  two  empty  chalices,  and  two  candlesticks  with  ub* 
lighted  candles." 

Alas,  the  indignant  reformer  could  not  contain  his  jest.  And  out, 
within  a  few  days  it  came,  till  it  rang  from  Whitechapel  to  WhitehslL 
We  offer  a  translation  of  this  famous  epigram  in  lieu  of  an  old  oo^ 
scarcely  intelligible,  which  we  find  disgracing  the  origimd^  in  eveij 
narrative  of  this  incident  from  James  Melville's  Memoir8»  to  M'Cro^ 
Life : — 

"An  altar  decked  with  royal  pomp  I  see, 
How  shall  1  read  aright  its  mystery  ? 
Two  volumes  clos'd,  two  tapers  without  light. 
Two  golden  chalices — but  empty  quite. 

Does  this  liespeak  the  truth  of  wisdom  sealM ; 

This,  that  the  Spirit *8  light  is  unreveal^d  ; 

Does  tills  bespeak  salvation^s  wine  denied  ; 

And  all  tlie  Roman  harlot's  painted  pride  ?**  ^ 

*  **  Cur  stant  clausi  Anglis  Hbri  duo,  regiA  in  arA 
Lumina  cuca  duo,  pollubra  sicca  dao  t 
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These  verses  cost  their  author  an  Imprisonment  of  three  years  in  the 
Tower,  and  banishment  for  life.  So  heavy  a  penalty  for  an  offence  so 
trifling,  may  be  sought  for,  in  vain,  we  believe  in  all  the  annals  of 
tyranny.  The  joke,  such  as  it  was,  was  not  made  intentionally  public. 
It  became  known  to  some  of  the  king's  eves-dropping  creatures,  of  whom 
he  always  kept  a  low  set  about  him,  and  at  whose  respectable  function 
he  was  fond  of  taking  a  turn  himself,  when  it  was  possible  to  interpose  a 
screen,  or  a  curtain,  between  the  royal  pei-son,  and  any  luckless  party 
whom  it  was  intended  to  bring  into  trouble.  The  cause  of  Melville's 
incarceration  was  so  unintelligible,  and  led  to  so  much  curious  enquiry, 
that  it  became  necessary  at  length  to  give  full  publicity  to  the  offensive 
pasquinade,  which  took  the  air  like  a  paper  kite,  when  it  might  well 
have  been  suppressed  like  the  effusion  of  spleen  (for  it  was  no  splendid 
discharge  of  bile  it  must  be  confessed)  that  its  worth  amounted  to. 
To  visit  as  a  crime,  the  extemporaneous  whim  of  an  old  man,  who  was 
not  unprovoked  to  it  by  conduct  at  once  teazing  and  silly,  who  had  been 
badgered  with  sermons,  baited  at  Council,  and  finally  carried  in  leash  to 
a  place  which  it  was  well  known  had  none  of  his  liking  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  leave  behind  any  of  his  respect,  was  conduct  that  would 
not  have  occurred  to  any  human  being  but  King  James  himself;  and  it 
is  not  creditable  to  the  bishops  or  even  courtiers  who  were  about  him, 
to  have  so  much  as  affected  to  approve  of  his  severity.  And  when  the 
consequences  are  weighed, — that  his  place  in  Scotland,  so  difficult  to  fill, 
was  to  be  vacated  for  ever  by  her  restorer  of  learning,  her  reformer  of 
philosophy,  and  the  instructor  of  her  best  men  in  all  knowledge  and  aits— 
that  his  public  services  of  every  kind  were  suffered  to  go  into  abeyance 
on  so  paltry  an  account,  and  above  all,  that  clearing  the  ground  for 
Episcopacy  by  the  riddance  of  such  an  antagonist,  could  only  be  compassed 
by  a  dastardly  manoeuvre  like  this, — who  does  not  cry  shame  on  the  whole 
hsLae  transaction  ?  That  cry  will  be  sounded  so  long  as  the  tale  is  told. 
And  the  wrong  was  not  forgotten,  when  the  no  very  distant  hour  of  re- 
tribution  came.  The  spirit  of  Melville  animated  new  reformers  who 
sprung  up  to  overtura  the  Episcopacy  that  hastened  to  raise  itself  on  his 
disgrace,  before  one  generation  was  fully  past  and  gone.  And  though 
those  of  his  own  schooling  were  among  the  first  foul  feeders  on  the 
new  Episcopate,  his  legacy  of  letters,  which  they  in  their  turn  left  to 
younger  men,  was  put  to  other  use,  and  qualified  the  Hendersons,  and 
fiaillies,  and  Rutherfords,  and  Gillespies,  to  exact  full  atonement  for  the 
injuries  of  Melville. 

Melville  found  an  asylum  at  Sedan  in  France,  whither  he  was  permitted 
to  withdraw  on  the  petition  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  he  ended 
liis  useful  life,  as  he  began  it,  in  communicating  instruction  to  other 
lands  than  his  own.  '*  The  sources  of  intelligence  have  now  failed  me," 
says  his  biographer,  '*  and  I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  communicate 
any  additional  information  relative  to  the  latter  period  of  Melville's  life." 

Nom  Rensum,  cultomqiie  Dei  tenet  Anglia  clausum, 

Lnmine  cceca  sue,  sorde  §epulta  sua  1 
Romano  an  ritu  dum  reffalem  Inttruit  aram 

Purpuream  pingit  reUigioia  Lmpam  9" 
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He  died  at  Sedan  in  the  course  of  the  year  1622,  at  the  advanced  ag^ 
of  77  years. 

We  hope  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  admir- 
able biographer's  illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country, 
when  we  come  to  the  reprint  of  the  procious  fragments  by  which  he  has 
supplemented  his  lives  of  Knox  and  Melville.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  discharged  what  we  reckon  a  sacred  duty,  in  a  humble  attempt  to 
revive  some  interest  in  a  work,  and  a  subject  of  which,  if  Scotland  shall 
ever  prove  wholly  careless,  it  must  be  when  "  shadows,  clouds,  and 
darkness  fall  upon  it." 


THE  PARISH  SCHOOL  CRISIS.* 

Wb  hail  Mr  Wilson's  pamphlet  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction.  It  is  juit 
the  thing  to  meet  the  present  crisis,  and  arouse  the  church  to  action. 
The  present  is  even  a  more  critical  juncture  than  that  of  1843.  The 
good  ship  was  then  merely  deserted  by  part  of  her  crew  ;  her  framework 
was  led  entire  ;  not  a  timber  or  spar  suffered  injury  ;  and  now  she  floats 
on  as  buoyantly  as  ever — manned,  we  hope,  with  a  more  faithful  crew. 
But  a  disaster  is  now  looming  in  the  horizon,  worse  far  than  the  deser- 
tion of  the  hands., — a  disaster  which  threatens  to  dismantle  and  cripple 
her.  With  her  framework  shaken  and  her  spars  shattered,  no  crew, 
however  able  and  willing,  can  work  the  ship  to  advantage.  The  seces- 
sion  of  1843  left  the  fabric  of  the  church  quite  entire  and  uninjured,  but 
a  blow  is  now  aimed  at  her  very  foundations.  The  citadel  itself  is  not 
assaulted,  but  it  is  attempted  to  undermine  the  outwork  that  commands 
the  citadel.  The  parish  schools  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  This  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  The  school  is  not  merely  an  appendage  or  auxili- 
ary of  the  church,  but  forms  an  integral  part ;  they  are  only  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  institution.  To  touch  the  school  then  is  to 
shake  the  whole  framework  of  the  church.  You  might  as  well  taka 
away  the  pillar  from  the  pediment  as  the  school  from  the  church.  But 
the  enemy  is  rapidly  driving  a  mine  under  the  foundations  of  the  school 
Session  afler  session  the  parliamentary  divisions  are  announcing  that  thi 
mine  is  fast  approaching  its  termination.  Dr  Candlish  is  already  flou- 
rishing the  port-fire  which  is  about  to  spring  it.  All  our  skinnishinp 
and  sorties  have  not  arrested  the  progress.  Are  we  then  to  giye  up  aD 
for  lost?  Are  we  tamely  to  abandon  this  all-important  outwork,  ani 
retreat  within  the  citadel  ?  No  !  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  be  un- 
true to  her  past  history,  did  she  not  contend,  as  a  matter  of  life  vA 
death,  for  her  school  establishment.  But  as  in  war,  a  line  of  tacties  m^ 
be  followed,  which  is  sure  to  entail  disasters,  even  with  the  most  henk. 
valour,  so  we  may,  as  a  church,  adopt  a  policy,  which  is  aure  in  theeod 

^  The  SoottiBh  Education  Question  :  The  Duty  of  the  Chureh  in  llie  Vimd 
Crisit,  to  the  Sohoobnaster  and  Henelf.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Wilwm,  lliiiiir 
of  the  First  Charge  of  the  Abbey  Pjuish  of  Paisley.    Paialej  :  AIml.  ~ 
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to  land  in  destruction,  though  it  be  carried  out  with  ability  and  courage. 
It  is  but  too  obvious  that  the  miserable  parliamentary  warfare  now  car- 
ried on  for  years  can  end  in  no  good  to  the  church.  It  requires  no  pro- 
phet to  forebode  the  consequences,  if  we  are  to  persevere  in  this  course. 
The  church  must  shew  that  she  can  help  herself,  if  she  is  to  be  respected 
by  her  enemies  and  ultimately  helped  by  the  state.  Let  ui  take  state 
aid  if  we  can  get  it,  but  let  us  not  proclaim  that  we  are  undone  if  we  do 
not  get  it.  Let  the  church  only  shew  that  she  has  inherent  strength  to 
carry  on  the  school  machinery  without  any  parliamentary  interference, 
and  she  places  herself  in  a  vantage  ground,  from  which  she  can  not  only 
repel  the  attacks  of  her  enemies,  but,  with  most  chance  of  success,  sue 
for  state  favours,  if  such  should  be  really  necessary. 

This  is  the  policy  which  Mr  Wilson  with  rare  ability  advocates.  The 
most  difficult  of  literary  efforts  is  to  write  a  good  pamphlet.  A  respect- 
able and  ponderous  tome  of  theology  is  nothing  to  it.  The  writer  must 
seize  the  critical  moment  for  telling  on  some  public  movement.  He  must 
touch  only  the  most  salient  points  of  the  argument,-— discarding  the  feeble 
•  and  irrelevant.  He  must  be  logical  and  3-et  brilliant, — terse  yet  illus- 
trative. His  demonstration  must  be  concentrated  on  one  practical  line  of 
action,  an(^he  must  flash  conviction  by  palpable  arguments  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  All  this  must  be  done  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages, 
which  can  be  read  at  a  single  snatch,  by  the  listless  lounger  or  the  bustl- 
ing man  of  busines.  That  Mr  Wilson  has  come  up  to  this  idea  of  a 
pamphlet,  we  think  will  be  admitted  by  most  who  peruse  his  attractive 
and  convincing  pages.  This  pamphlet  is  important  not  only  in  reference 
to  the  present  crisis,  but  to  the  promise  which  it  gives  of  the  author's 
future  eminence  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  church 
has  been  led  to  expect  much,  and  this  pamphlet  will  not  disappoint  expec- 
tation.  Mr  Wilson,  we  hope,  is  sufficiently  grateful  to  his  colleague  for 
giving  the  church,  a  few  years  ago,  such  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  his  talents.  His  colleague,  excellent  man !  fearful  of  being  yoked  to 
one  unsound  in  the  faith,  took  advantage  of  the  facility  which  the  church 
affords  to  the  most  eccentric,  of  bringing  him  before  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  church,  in  order  to  have  his  sermons  narrowly  sifled.  The  ques- 
tion of  heresy  was  too  absurd  to  be  gravely  entertained, — Mr  Wilson 
being  always  regarded  as  a  very  champion  of  Calvinism.  From  the 
very  firmness  of  his  convictions,  he  could  afford  to  use  forcible  expres- 
fions,  which  the  feeble  and  doubting  mind  could  not  venture  upon,  but 
which  the  caviller  is  glad  to  lay  hold  of.  A  useful  end  was  however 
pined,  although  probably  not  contemplated  by  the  mover  in  the  matter. 
The  attention  of  the  assembly  was  most  effectually  called,  by  the  process, 
to  the  talents  of  one  who  was  soon,  ultimately,  to  make  himself  known  to 
the  church,  but  who  might  otherwise  be  lost  sight  of  for  years.  The  phi- 
losophical yet  evangelic^  thinking,  the  logical  order,  the  brilliant  illustra- 
tion, and  the  remarkable  command  of  language  evinced  by  the  sermons,  at 
once  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  future  hopes  of  the  church.  A  point, 
too,  was  gained,  in  having  the  attention  of  the  young  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  old  too,  rivetted  upon  sermons  which  were  so  admirably 
calculated  to  serve  as  models  for  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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The  prominent  part  taken  by  him  in  the  debates  of  last  assembly  amply 
bore  out  the  expectations  mised  by  the  examination  of  his  sermons.  Hit 
coolness,  ready  command  of  language^  and  the  prompt  discoYery  of  the 
turning  point  of  an  argument,  are  qualities  which  enable  him  to  shine  in 
debate.  The  sound  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  subjects  on  which  h« 
spoke,  prove  his  title  to  take  a  lead  in  the  business  of  the  church.  It  ii 
extremely  unfortunate  that  the  business  of  the  assembly  is  so  much  di. 
vorced  from  oratorical  talent.  It  is  q\iite  possible  to  combine  accunts 
business  habits  with  eloquence  of  speech,  but  in  practice  we  see  an  almost 
complete  divorce.  The  eloquent  men  ol  the  church  are  seldom  found  c*n« 
gaging  in  the  details  of  business  in  the  assembly,  and  the  men  who  trsn- 
sact  the  business  are  men  who  ignore  eloquence,  and  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  anything  like  an  oratorical  display.  Why  should  not  the 
assembly  be  a  centre  of  life  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  a  court  of  the 
necessarily  dry  details  of  business?  We  are  glad  to  think  that  Mr  Wil- 
ton is  one  of  those  calculated  to  supply  the  desideratum,  by  combining 
rigid  business  habits  with  much  eloquence  in  debate. 

We  have  indulged  in  the  above  remarks,  not  so  much  firoin  t 
desire  to  do  justice  to  Mr  Wilson  personally,  as  to  the  cause  which  be 
has  espoused.  But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
hear  Mr  Wilson  speak  for  himself.  In  the  following  passage  he  exhihiti 
the  secret  influences  which  have  prompted  adverse  legislation  :— - 

*'  Unfortunately,  however,  the  public  mind  in  Scotland  was  never  in 
a  state  less  fitted  for  taking  a  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  this  grest 
question.  The  many  divisions  unhappily  existing  on  religious  subjects,  the 
rivalry  of  the  sects — all  the  keener  from  the  slightness  of  their  doctrimJ 
diflferences — the  bitterness  of  feeling  (which  has  not  yet  subsided)  flowihj 
from  the  unhappy  rupture  of  1843,  and  the  utter  lack  of  many  of  the  qui- 
lities  necessary  for  forming  a  sound  judgment, — among  othersi,  an  ultimate 
local  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  rural  di»- 
tricts — in  the  bulk  of  the  Burgli  and  English  members,  combine  to  rendfr 
the  time  eminently  unsuitable,  by  bringing  many  disturbing,  if  not  siiu8ter> 
influences  to  bear  upon  an  ill-informed  legislature.  Seldom  indeed  havcM 
many  keen  passions  and  conflicting  interests  been  enlisted  in  any  stniggie 
as  in  the  conti-oversy  which  has  arisen  in  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  educi- 
tion — a  controversy  which  has  been  adroitly  managed  by  certain  able  bit 
unscrupulous  men,  who,  keeping  in  the  back  ground  themfielyea,  have  get 
the  (Tovernment  to  engage  in  it,  ostensibly  from  a  regard  to  the  genrnl  ii- 
terests  of  the  public,  while  their  own  secret  object — in  most  instances— htf 
been  the  gratification  of  their  sectarian  animosities.  In  fact,  the  moie 
prominent  actors  on  the  stage  of  Parliament  have  been  puppets,  which  hm 
moved,  not  spontaneously,  but  in  obedience  to  strings  craftily  pulled  If 
concealed  hands.  Were  the  influences — hidden  but  easilv  diTinea — "wsm 
have  originated,  or  at  least  licked  into  shape,  tlie  recent  £Uiucation  l^  ^ 
the  Lord  Advocate,  fully  revealed,  another  ver^'  curious,  and  slightly  Kii- 
dalous,  chapter  would  be  added  to  our  secret  parliamenti^  history. 

''  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the  Education  fiilla  Kcendrii* 
troduced  into  Parliament,  have  been  framed  to  accomplish  an  object  enORtf 
difierent  from  the  avowed  one.  Their  professed  design  has  been  to  ftoA 
good  elementary  schools  for  the  people  of  Scotland — their  ml  object  ai 
tendency,  to  weakt  n,  nay,  to  dismember  the  Estabiishnl  Chuvch.  T1»> 
certainly  a  strong  statement,  but  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  interpret  mm^wta^ 
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motives  by  their  orert  acts,  it  is  one  not  very  difficult  to  prove.  In  the 
rural  districts,  thanks  to  our  parish  schools,  there  is  little  or  no  lack  of  the 
means  of  education  ;  but  it  is  different  in  the  large  towns,  and  therefore,  we 
sliould  have  imagined,  that  had  the  Government  been  truly  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  education,  the  large  towns  would  have  been  the  field 
on  which,  first  of  all  at  any  rate,  they  would  have  experimented.  But  the 
4;ondition  of  the  large  towns  has  been  made  a  secondary  question, — the  bill 
for  promoting  education  in  them  having  actually  been  withdrawn, — and  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Government  in  Parliament  pertinaciously  exerted  to 
remodel  the  constitution  of  the  schools  in  the  country  parishes,  where  these 
schools  have  answered  their  purpose  to  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  even  in  legislating  on  the  parish  schools,  the  Government 
have  not  sought  to  increase  their  number  in  those  places  in  which  an  exten- 
sion of  their  number  would  have  been  beneficial,  but  have  simply  attempted 
to  sever  the  connection  which,  for  300  years,  has  so  happily  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  Established  Church.  At  least  to  this  object  every 
other  has  been  postponed  ;  for  when  the  House  of  Peers,  whose  wisdom 
and  firmness  on  this  important  question  cannot  be  too  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, would  have  passed  a  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  im- 
prove their  accommodations,  and  remove  them  when  inefficient  or.unworthy, 
the  Government  refused  to  accept  it,  because  the  dismembering  clause  was 
deleted.  They  regarded  this  clause  as  the  best  part  of  the  bill.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  this  Shylockian  administration  but '  the  pound  of  flesh.* 

"  It  thus  appears  then,  that  the  Govcnimcnt,  while  professing  great  ear- 
nestness in  the  cause  of  national  education,  have  never  fairly  grappled  with 
the  question  in  Scotland  at  all,  but  have  confined  their  legislation  to  the 
time-honoured  parish  schools,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  extending  or  im- 
proving them,  as  to  wrest  them  from  the  (Jhurch ; — so  that  to  find  a  parallel 
to  their  procedure,  we  must  suppose  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  city  of  Westminster,  w^hich  began  and  ended  with  the  re- 
modelling of  the  noble  and  venerable  Abbey.'* 

The  author  in  the  following  passage  does  justice  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  have  so  nobly  defended  their  country's  institutions,  though 
tempted,  by  a  relief  of  their  burdens,  to  abandon  the  good  cause.  Instead 
of  shrinking  from  taxation,  they  have  come  generously  forward,  declaring 
that  rather  than  have  the  institution  of  our  schools  tampered  with,  they 
would  themselves  bear  the  entire  burden  of  any  increased  taxation  that 
might  be  deemed  necessary.  The  manner  in  which  Mr  Wilson  deals 
with  the  hypocritical  argument  about  the  burghs  being  so  tenderly  alive 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  while  neglecting  their  own  ignorant 
masses,  is  admirable : — 

**  I  have  said  that  the  ailments  by  which  the  Government  defended  their 
attack  upon  the  schools,  were  equally  valid  when  directed  against  the  church ; 
but  a  difference  between  them  nas  been  attempted  to  be  established,  on  the 
ground  that,  as  regards  the  salaries,  the  basis  m  the  one  case  is  property,  in 
the  other  taxation— the  one  the  tiend,  the  other  a  rate.  This  distinction, 
however,  is  merely  nominal,  for  the  stipend  in  both  cases  is  derived  from  a 
local  chai^  upon  the  land— not  a  farthing  is  drawn  from  the  imperial 
exchequer,  and  besides,  the  great  landed  proprietors,  with  very  tew  excep- 
tions, are  wUling  that  this  burden  should  remain  where  it  is,  and  should 
even,  if  necessary,  be  increased ;  nay,  with  a  sense  of  public  duty  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  eulogised,  they  refused  to  be  bribed  into  the  acceptance 
of  the  Lord  Advocate's  bSls  by  the  offer  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
local  burden  by  one  half. 
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^^  In  fact,  the  noble  and  resolute  opposition  of  the  landed  proprietors  as  a 
body,  to  the  destruction  of  the  parish  school — the  most  ancient  ana  thoroughW 
national  of  our  institutions — ^nas  perplexed  the  Government — no,  not  the 
Government,  but  the  few  keen  Edinburgh  politicians,  wlio  for  the  nonce 
have  usurped  the  functions  and  influence  of  the  Government — not  a  little^ 
The  county  members  and  the  peers  have,  almost  to  a  man,  resisted  the  Lord 
Advocate's  bill, — the  burgh  members,  who  have  no  local  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  parish  schools,  which  are  purely  rural,  have  been  its  principal 
defenders ;  and  when  the  learned  lord  was  reminded  of  this  little  circum- 
stance, and  asked  why  the  burgh  members,  who  show  no  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  among  their  own  constituents,  should  attempt  to 
force  on  a  hateful  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  parish  schools,  he  replied 
that  the  towns  were  recruited  from  the  country,  and,  therefore,  the  burgh 
members  were  bound  to  take  care  that  the  rural  immigrants  were  intelligent 
and  virtuous !  This  is  exquisite.  Only  fancy  the  members  for  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  piously  alarmed  lest  the  pure  moral  atmosphere  of  the  CowgAte 
and  the  v^ltmarket, — where  virtue  like  an  indigenous  plant  is  left  to  take 
care  of  itself, — should  be  contaminated  by  an  influx  of  vice  and  ig^orana 
from  such  runil  hotbeds  of  pollution  as  Uoseneath  and  Stow.  It  will  not 
now  surprise  us  to  find  Louis  Napoleon  interfering  with  the  system  of  cda- 
cation  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  for  as  crowds  of  Englishmen  flodc 
in  summer  to  his  gay  capital,  he  is  bound  to  take  care  that  the  severe 
morality  of  the  Parisians  is  not  corrupted  by  importations  of  our  insnlir 
depravity ! 

**'  The  argument  of  the  Lord  Advocate  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  despente 
make-shift — and  yet  the  burgh  members  were  vastly  delighted  with  it — for 
they  cheered  it  to  the  ei*.ho.  It  came  upon  them  with  an  agreeable  surj'rije. 
By  representing  them  as  the  scrupulous  guardians  of  morals  in  the  vennels 
and  closes  of  their  respective  towns,  it  gave  them  a  higher  idea  of  their  own 
virtue  than  they  had  previously  entertained  themselves;  and,  therefore,  as 
always  happens  in  such  cases,  their  satisfaction  with  their  ingenioos  leader 
was  intense.** 

After  showing  the  impracticability  of  giving  effective  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  common  school,  he  proceeds  to  the  secular  system.  There  ii 
properly  no  party  that  advocates  an  exclusively  secular  education.  The 
secularists,  whatever  be  their  rt  al  sentiments,  maintain  that  there  should 
be  religious  education,  but  that  it  should  be  entirely  separate  from  the 
secular.  They  would  give  the  secular  element  in  the  national  school, 
and  the  religious  in  the  Sabbath  school  and  at  the  domestic  hearth.  Tbit 
position  is  met  as  follows : — 

"  So  much  is  this  felt  by  somo  of  the  secularists  themselves,  that  they  lie 
at  neat  pains  to  remind  us,  that  though  they  object  to  the  introduction  of 
religion  mto  the  elementary  schools,  we  are  not  from  that  to  infer  that  they 
would  withhold  religious  instruction  altogether.  They  would  relieve  the 
schoolmaster,  certainly,  from  the  duty  of  teaching  religion,  but  then  they 
would  lay  it,  either  on  the  parents,  or  on  the  ministers  of  the  different  dfr* 
nominations  to  which  the  children  belong.  It  will  not,  however,  be  difficitt 
to  show  that  neither  of  these  substitutes  is  adequate.  For,  on  the  one  hoid, 
as  regards  the  ministers,  we  have  simply  to  state  that  they  are  totally  ioof" 
able  of  performing  the  work.  The  composition  of  two  sermons  every  vM, 
the  committing  of  these  to  memory,  which  is  done  in  three  cases  out  of  fbir 
(indeed  by  compulsory  regulation,  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church);  At 
vast  amount  of  household  visitation  they  have  to  undertake,  oomhined  viA 
the  other  heavy  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  leave  them  neither  tine  i« 
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strength  for  this  additional  labour.  Besides,  there  are  mnltitades  of  chQdren 
in  the  laige  towns,  in  connection  with  no  religions  denomination,  and  who, 
therefore,  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  instructions  of  any  minister,  un- 
less their  attendance  was  compelled  by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
religious  instruction  and  training  of  the  children,  could  be  safely  left  in  every 
instance  in  the  hands  of  the  parents,  the  whole  difficulty  surrounding  the 
question  of  popular  education  would  be  at  once  removed.  There  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  that  parental  teaching  and  training  are  infinitely  better  than 
any  other — producing  deeper,  fairer,  and  more  permanent  effects ;  but  then, 
alas !  as  every  one  knows,  except  these  secularists,  one  fifth  of  the  parents 
in  the  large  towns  live  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church  of  Christ,  in  the 
deepest  spiritual  ignorance  and  debasement.  For  example,  1  visited  the 
other  day  a  family  of  six  persons,  consisting  of  a  father  and  mother,  both 
dissipated,  a  grown-up  daughter — a  prostitute,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
parents-— and  three  boys.  There  was  only  one  bed — if  bed  it  could  be 
called, — in  the  miserable  apartment,  in  which  the  father,  the  mother,  and 
the  three  boys  slept.  The  daughter,  when  she  returned  from  her  nocturnal 
prowling,  took  possession  of  the  top  of  a  kist.  Now,  in  all  our  large  towns, 
as  every  minister  knows,  there  are  numerous  cases,  thousands  of  cases,  such 
as  this,  some  worse,  others  not  so  bad,  but  all,  in  common,  disclosing  extreme 
parental  degradation  ;  and  yet  it  is  to  such  parents  that  the  secularists  would 
leave  the  religious  instruction  and  training,  for  time  and  eternity,  of  their 
children.  '  1  have  confidence,'  says  a  Rev.  Doctor,  at  the  famous  £din- 
bui^h  meetinc:,  '  in  the  people : — 1  am  confident  that  if  religion  were  ex- 
truded from  the  parish  scnools,  thev  would  attend  to  the  spiritual  culture 
of  their  offspring.'  What  a  pitiable  piece  of  demagogical  cant  and  syco- 
phancy !  For  if  it  means  anything,  it  means  among  other  thin^  that  he 
has  confidence,  in  regard  to  the  high  duties  and  concerns  of  religion  in  such 
people  as  these. 

"  No  doubt,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  parents  form  a  minority— yes,  thank 
God,  thejr  are  a  minority— but  the  correction,  or  the  repression,  of  the  vices 
of  the  minority,  is  the  puzzle  and  difficulty  of  statesmen  in  every  act  of  le- 
gislation. The  minority  in  the  present  case  is  the  source  and  centre  of  aU 
the  crime  and  vice,  the  heathenish  ignorance,  and  worse  than  heatlienisn 
immoralities  which  it  is  the  one  great  object  of  a  national  system  of  edu^ 
tion  to  remove ;  and  the  error  of  the  secularists  lies  in  supposing  that  this 
minority  will,  in  a  religious  sense,  elevate  itself;  that  the  vicious  and  igno- 
rant parent  will  conduct  with  mtelligence  and  zeal  the  spiritual  iMtruction 
and  training  of  his  child ;  in  short,  that  we  shall  be  able,  despite  the  1^^^ 
alike  of  experience  and  inspiration,  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs 
from  thistles." 

The  only  point  on  which  we  would  be  diaposed  to  differ  from  Mr 
Wilson  is  that  of  compulsory  education.  But  let  ub  first  listen  to  Mr 
Wilson:— 

"  But  not  only  do  I  affirm  that  the  aeculariats  are  ^"^nf,"*,^PP^?5 
that  the  teaching  of  religion  may  m  every  instance  be  safelv  letl  to  tno 
parents,— I  go  a  great  deal  farther,  and  maintain  that,  m  ««^er  to  tnere- 
moving  of  the  vice  and  ignorance  which  afflict  society,  it  is  absolutely  necw- 
sary  that  parents  should  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  ^^^h^^ 
thev  do  not,  in  their  own  wav,  and  of  their  ovvn  accord,  a"^"^,.^^*^''"!^- 
catfon;  for,  in  fact,  the  low  state  of  intelligence  a^^,  "^^™*? '^^^ 
portions  of  the  community,  at  this  moment,   anses  not  ^"^^^^.^ 
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pay  the  school  fees  for  children,  and  provide  them  with  books,  and  yet  find 
a  world  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  parents  to  send  them  regularly  to  school. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  conipuisury  attendance  of  children  at  school  is 
an  unwan*antahle  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  parents.  There  is  a 
neat  deal  of  twaddle  talked  on  this  subject.  ^Vhcn  or  where,  it  may  well 
be  asked,  did  God  bestow  upon  a  parent  the  fell  premgative  of  blighting, 
by  neglect  and  by  perverted  influence,  the  moral  life  and  aflTections  of  his 
child,  and  of  so  moulding  his  character  and  habits,  that  he  inevitably  be- 
comes a  curse  to  himself,  and  a  prey  and  scourge  to  the  community  at  largo. 
When  God  makes  a  parent  the  medium  of  his  creative  power,  he  does  not 
give  him  an  absolute  property  in  his  child,  but  establishes  a  relation  between 
them,  the  duties  springing  out  of  which  he  is  led  to  discliarge,  not  merely 
by  a  sense  of  mural  obligation,  but  by  powerful  and  tender  instincts;  and, 
therefore,  when  the  parent  has  become  so  degraded,  that  he  is  constraini'd, 
neither  by  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  nor  by  natunil  feeling,  to  educate  and 
train  his  child,  his  fellow-men  may,  and  ought,  to  ignore  his  natural  rights, 
and  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  haj^piness  both  of  the  child  and  of  society. 
A  parents  rights  are  neither  absolute  nor  indefeasible.  If  a  parent,  for 
example,  were  to  confine  liis  child  in  an  iron  cage,  where,  if  he  grew  at  all, 
it  would  be  in  some  dwarfed  and  mis-shapen  form,  the  State  would  inter- 
fere, with  the  consent  of  all  rational  men,  to  check  and  punish  each  barba- 
rity ;  and,  therefore,  arguing  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  if  the  parent  were 
by  neglect  and  vicious  training,  to  cramp  and  disitort,  in  the  aame  way,  the 
higher  faculties  of  his  child's  moral  nature,  the  ^^tate  has  surely  a  still  more 
sacred  riffht  of  intervention.  Viewing  the  matter  from  a  somewhat  diflferent 
point,  I  hold  with  Mr  Macaulay,  that  if  the  State  has  a  right  to  hang  a 
man,  it  has  a  higher  right  to  educate  him ;  and  in  fact,  the  State  has  alreaidj 
assumed  such  a  power,  for  the  principle  of  compulsion  has  been  deliberately 
adopted  in  the  recent  acts  establishing  refonnatories.  Unquestionably  the 
rights  of  parents  are  not  to  be  unduly  interfered  with — every  degree  of  ten- 
derness and  delicacy  ought  to  be  studied  in  this  matter,  and,  therefore,  the 
more  indirectly  the  compulsory  clause  can  be  enforced,  the  better  for  ail 
parties  concerned,  and  lor  all  the  higher  interests  of  religion  and  society. 
For  example,  it  might  be  made  a  middeamour  for  a  man  to  receive  as  an 
apprentice,  or  to  give  regular  employment,  to  any  child  tliat  was  not  able  to 
read,  and  i^Tite,  and  cipher, — or  if  a  child  arrives  at  a  certain  age,  totally  or 
imperfectly  educated,  he  might  be  sent  to  school,  by  some  recognized  autho- 
rity, and  the  fee  either  paid  by  the  State,  or  forcibly  exacted  from  the 
parent.  But  then  we  are  told,  what  an  outrage  this  would  be  on  the  parent's 
rights  of  conscience,  since  he  might  have  conscientious  objections  to  the  kind 
of  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school !  VVe  think  it  a  perfect  farce  to 
couple  the  word  conscience  with  such  a  wretch  at  all.  if  he  had  a  conscience 
he  would  not  require  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  compel  him  to  fulfil  the 
first  and  the  most  sacred  duty  that  he  owes  to  his  child. 

^^  But  while  thus  stoutly  Arming  the  absolute  necessity  of  compulsion, 
in  certain  instances,  still  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  chureh  on  this  point, — my  sentiments  therefore  must  go  for 
what  they  are  worth — and  yet  as  the  minister  of  one  of  the  largest  pa^iahei 
in  Scotland — a  parish  of  nearly  diJ,000  souls — I  think  1  may  say,  without 

{>re8umption,  that  I  speak  from  an  extensive  and  thoroughly  practical  know- 
edge  of  tho  subject.'* 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr  Wilson^  that  it  is  mere  twaddle  to  talk  of 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  rights  of  parents  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  question  is  wholly  a  practical  one,  and 
must  be  decided  on  grounds  of  expediency.     The  problem  simply  ia>  cMi 
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we  best  elevate  the  people  by  developing  the  voluntary  element,  or  by 
applying  the  compulsory.  Granted  that  the  State  is  bound  and  resolved 
to  educate  the  people,  the  point  to  be  decided  is,  how  can  this  be  best 
accomplished.  Now,  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  if  th« 
people  can  be  got  voluntarily  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, a  much  higher  end  would  be  gained,  than  if  they  availed  them- 
selves  of  education  under  compulsion.  It  is  a  wise  maxim,  that  the 
State  should  not  do  for  people. what  they  are  willing  to  do  for  themselves, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  every  constitutional  government  to  teach  the  people 
to  do  with  as  little  restraint  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  at  once  answered 
that  this  is  all  very  well  when  you  have  a  population  embued  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  education,  but  what  are  you  to  do  with  the 
masses  who  do  not  care  for  education,  and  who  will  not  come  within  its 
reach  in  order  to  know  its  value.  Now,  we  think  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  difference  on  this  point  arises  from  the  idea,  that  we  must  decide, 
absolutely  and  univei-sally,  between  the  two  principles  of  voluntary  and 
compulsory  education,  that  if  the  one  is  right,  it  must  be,  in  all  cases, 
right,  and  the  other,  in  all  cases,  wrong.  There  may,  however,  be  ab- 
normal or  peculiar  conditions  of  society,  where  the  general  principle  may 
be  departed  from,  in  order  to  meet  such  exceptional  cases. 

It  is  important  still  to  decide  what  ought  to  be  the  general  principle,  and 
what  the  exception.  Now  we  hold  that  all  educational  experience,  and 
especially  the  experience  of  Scotland,  proclaims  the  voluntary  element  to 
be  the  sound  general  principle  in  national  education.  We  appeal  to  the  pa- 
rish school  area  of  Scotland  at  the  present  moment.  There  is  no  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  can  match  it,  both  in  regard  to  amount  and  quality. 
This  is  now  the  almost  universally  unchallenged  result  of  our  late  edu- 
cational controversy,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  we  can  stand  so  firmly 
in  maintaining  our  present  position.  In  most  of  the  rui-al  parishes,  you 
almost  never  meet  with  one  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  in  many  the 
proportion  attending  school  is  as  high  as  one  in  five.  And  all  this  is 
under  a  voluntary  system.  There  is  no  compulsion  whatever  upon  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  They  spontaneously  labour  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  to  secure  a  decent  education  for  their  children. 
They  are  proud  of  the  effort  and  feel  a  dignity  in  having  it  in  their  power 
thus  to  show  their  value  of  the  advantages  of  education.  Would  it  not 
be  cruel  to  rob  the  peasant  of  this  laudable  feeling  by  compelling  edu« 
cation  as  a  state  necessity  instead  of  evoking  it  from  the  depths  of  parental 
responsibility.  Still  it  may  be  said  this  does  not  alter  the  case  of  the 
masses  in  our  towns  who  have  no  such  laudable  feeling,  and  who  by  their 
gross  ignorance  endanger  the  stability  of  the  state.  This  leads  us  to 
enquire  how  the  spontaneous  educational  feeling  should  be  so  prevalent 
in  the  country,  and  should  be  so  wanting  in  the  town.  This  again  brings 
us  to  the  great  essential  feature  of  the  parish  schools,  viz.,  its  close  con- 
nection with  the  church.  The  parish  schools,  in  virtue  of  this  connec- 
tion, not  only  secures  a  good  religious  education,  but  enjoys  a  machinery 
for  embuing  the  population  with  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion. The  school  is  opened,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  church  is  enw 
ployed  to  fill  it.     The  minister  and  staff  of  elders  would  feel  uneasy  in 
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their  consciences  if  there  was  a  single  child  in  the  parish,  who  might  be 
at  school  and  was  not  there.  Now  this  is  the  secret  of  the  spontaneous 
educational  feeling  in  the  country,  and  human  nature  is  very  much  the 
same  in  the  town  as  in  the  country.  If  there  was  the  same  machinery 
in  the  town,  if  we  had  the  church  and  school  system  as  fully  developed 
in  the  town  as  in  the  country,  we  would  have  every  reason  to  expect  the 
same  result  as  in  the  country.  And  it  is  the  grand  aim  of  the  present 
educational  movement  to  have  this  state  of  things  brought  about  in  the 
town. 

But  it  will  still  be  argued,  we  have  not  this  salutary  state  of  things  io 
our  towns,  and  it  may  be  many  a  long  year  before  it  can  be  brought 
about.  Any  favourable  change  in  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  a  pop- 
ulation is  a  very  slow  process,  while  the  evils  generating  at  the  present 
moment  are  advancing  at  a  rapid  rate.  Now  it  is  at  this  point  we  think 
the  exceptional  treatment  warranted.  In  such  a  case,  a  provisional 
compulsory  power  may  be  rt^soited  to,  but  resorted  to  only  as  the  cri- 
minal law  infringes  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  inflicting  imprison- 
ment, that  the  general  principle  of  liberty  may  be  more  fully  vindicated. 
This  compulsory  power  is  at  present  to  some  extent  exercised  by  the 
state.  In  certain  factories,  children  under  a  particular  age  cannot  be 
employed  unless  they  spend  a  certain  part  of  their  time  at  school,  thus 
putting  a  check,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  rapacity  of  the  parents,  who, 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  would  send  their  children  to  the  factory 
instead  of  the  school.  We  had  for  some  time  doubts  whether  even  this 
small  infringement  on  the  rights  of  parents  and  milUowners,  would 
work  well  in  a  country  where  the  liberties  of  the  subject  are  so  jealously 
guarded.  We  are  bound  to  state,  however,  that  from  a  personal  enquiry 
into  the  educational,  moral,  and  religious  condition  of  some  of  the  roost 
important  manufacturing  centres,  that  the  factory  law  regarding  compul- 
Borv  education  has  worked  well,  and  that  both  employers  and  employed 
willingly  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement.  It  is  probable  only  in  this  mild 
form,  that  the  compulsory  system,  taking  advantage  of  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  employed,  can  at  all  be  made  palatable  to  this 
country.  We  thus  agree  so  far  with  Mr  Wilson  as  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  on  looking  over  his  pamphlet  again,  we  think  that  if  hit 
views  were  more  fully  developed,  the  difference  between  us  would  be 
little  indeed. 

But  we  must  now  hasten  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
viz.,  that  in  which  he  proposes  a  line  of  action  for  the  church  in  the 
present  crisis.  He  deprecates  all  Parliamentary  action  at  least  for  the 
present,  and  urges  the  church  to  trust  to  her  own  strength  in  making  tha 
most  of  the  signal  advantages  which  she  now  enjoys.  The  heritors,  with 
a  noble  generosity,  have  come  forward  and  offered  without  any  state  com- 
pulsion to  keep  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasten  up  to  their  fonner 
amount  This  voluntary  liberality  has  an  unlooked  for  and  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  intei-ests  of  the  schools.  It  at  once  qvudifiet  eveij 
school  so  aided,  to  receive  a  grant  from  the  Privy  Council.  The  heriton 
of  a  parish  who  keep  up  the  old  salary,  merely  contribute  about  £%$ 
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but,  in  doing  so,  they  virtually  give  triple  the  amount  by  taking  advan* 
tage  of  the  Privy  Council  grants. 

Mr  Wilson,  after  giving  details  of  the  Privy  Council  system,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  in  our  last  number,  proceeds  to  meet  objections  : — 

^^  Here  then  is  a  most  efficient  plan,  cut  and  dry,  for  augmenting  the  sa- 
laries and  retiring  allowances  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  improving  the  school 
without  the  interference  of  Parliament  at  all.  We  humbly  think  that  the 
Church,  if  alive  to  her  own  best  interests,  will  cordially  adopt  it  and  do 
what  is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  full  operation  in  all  her  parishes — waiting 
to  better  times  for  legislation.  The  plan  is  only  open  to  two  objections.  In 
the  first  place,  the  heritors  might  refuse  their  share  of  the  voluntary  contri- 
bution ;  but  surely  no  very  serious  apprehension  need  be  entertained  on  this 
point ;  for  the  heritors,  in  rejecting  the  Government  Bills,  have  invariably 
declared,  that  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  school,  and  not  the  burden 
of  taxation,  formed  the  ground  of  their  opposition.  Besides,  the  response 
which  the  heritors  have  made  since  the  Houses  of  Parliament  adjourned  to 
the  appeal  made  to  them  by  Sir  George  Clerk  and  others,  to  continue  to  pay 
the  schoolmasters  their  former  salaries,  goes  also  to  show  how  little  ground 
we  have  to  fear  that  the  plan  would  fail  through  the  niggardliness  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  The  other  objection  to  the  plan  is,  that  a  great  many 
of  the  schoolmasters  have  not  obtained  the  Grovemment  certificate  of  merit^ 
and  are  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  Grants  in 
Aid.  This  objection,  however,  miglit  surely  by  time  and  management  be 
obviated.  In  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill,  membership  of  the  Educational  In- 
stitute was  held  to  he  equivalent  to  a  certificate  of  merit;  and  the  Privy 
Council  might  have  no  reluctance  to  ratify  this  arrangement  under  the  pro- 
posed plan.  The  Privy  Council  might  be  got  to  recognize  a  distinction 
between  the  schoolmasters  already  in  office,  more  especially,  if  they  have 
advanced  to  a  certain  period  of  life,  and  those  who  shall  afterwards  be 
elected,  making  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  efficiency  of  the  school  a  gp^und 
for  bestowing  grants.  Besides,  were  the  plan  adopted  throughout  the  church 
generally,  the  great  majority  of  the  teacners  mignt  be  quite  willing  to  stand 
the  Government  examination,  for  of  their  possessing  all  the  necessary  scho- 
larshipVno  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained.  As  it  is,  134  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  last  years  report,  are  already  in  possession  of  a  certificate,  and 
since  that  report  was  published,  30  or  40,  at  the  very  least,  have  been  added 
to  the  list.  The  fact  is,  the  difficulty  about  the  Government  examination 
is  a  mere  question  of  time — ^for  certificated  teachers  are  increasing  year  by 
year  in  almost  arithmetical  progression.  No  one,  I  may  say,  but  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  is  now  appointed  to  a  parish  school— or  indeed  to  any  other 
school  of  importance, — and  therefore,  every  pei-son  aspiring  to  the  office  of 
teacher,  recognises  the  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  merit 
in  order  to  success  in  his  profession,  and  prepares  himself  accordingly.  An 
uncertificated  teacher  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were-^ 
people  will  speak  of  him  as  belonging  to  a  remote  antiquity — they  will  re- 
gard him  as  a  myth,  or  class  him  with  the  dodo,  the  old  stage-coach,  and 
other  extinct  species. 

^'  But  while  the  plan  in  question  does  not  lie  under  any  objections,  which 
may  not,  through  time  and  prudence  be  surmounted,  it  possesses  in  other  ' 
respects  certain  unrivalled  advantages ;  for  not  only  with  more,  but  with 
less  expense  to  the  heritors,  it  increases  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  far  be*, 
yond  what  was  proposed  in  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill,  and  secures  for  sach 
of  them  as  are  a^ed  and  infirm,  more  liberal  and  suitable  retiring  alio wance?. 
The  heritors  and  the  ministers  of  parishes  therefore,  by  promotmg  it,  would 
consult  the  best  interests  both  of  tne  school  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  at  the 
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same  time  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  those  parties  who  are  seek- 
ing, under  the  pretence  of  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  to  cripple  and 
dismember  the  church." 

We  hope  that  the  idea  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  Mr  Wilson't 
pamphlet,  will  induce  our  readers  to  peruse  it  for  themselves.  No  true 
friend  of  the  church  can  read  this  pamphlet  without  thanking  God  that 
that  there  is  a  hope,  nay,  a  certainty  that  the  schools  may  yet  be  saved, 
if  the  church  is  true  to  herself.  The  grand  recommendation  of  the  plan 
is,  that  each  man  in  his  own  sphere  can  set  about  the  work  without  a 
moment's  delay.  We  live  in  a  talking  age,  and  people  are  not  ready  to 
believe  that  any  thing  great  can  be  dune  without  a  deal  of  talk  and 
platform  oratory.  But  in  this  case,  no  public  discussion  whatever  is  re- 
quired. Instant  action  is  the  grand  requisite.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
of  advantage  to  have  the  matter  laid  before  our  church  courts,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  more  generally  known,  but  it  is  not  at  all  requisite  to 
wait  for  any  discussion.  The  church  has  already  put  her  imprimatur  on 
the  scheme,  and  all  that  the  present  movement  does,  is  to  proclaim  the 
signal  advantages  of  the  scheme  in  the  present  crisis.  The  clergy,  under 
the  Privy  Council  syptem,  act  as  the  correspondents,  and  if  any  minister, 
for  the  first  time,  learns  from  those  pages  the  value  of  the  boon  within 
his  reach,  let  him  not  losi?  a  single  post  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Conmiittee  of  Council  on  Education,  Downing  Street,  and  he  will  be 
at  once  put  in  a  train  for  securing  gi*ants,  should  the  school  fulfil  the  re-> 
quisite  conditions.  Schedules,  with  all  the  requisite  conditions,  ars 
promptly  furnished  on  application,  so  that  no  one  need  delay  on  the  plea 
of  ignorance.  Every  additional  parish  taking  advantage  of  the  grants, 
strengthens  not  only  the  foundations  of  the  school  but  of  the  church. 
Let  us  imitate  the  church  of  the  refonnation.  She  appealed  to  the  state 
to  establish  a  school  in  every  parish.  The  state  was  deaf  to  her  remon- 
strances. But  did  she  waste  her  strength  on  appeals,  and  protesMf  and 
grumbling  in  every  form  ?  No  !  She  used  the  strongest  of  all  argu- 
ments. She  did  the  thing  herself.  She  studded  Scotland  with  hundndi 
of  schools  by  her  own  unaided  efforts,  and  this  was  the  plea  that  at  last 
prevailed  with  the  state  to  give  permanence  to  the  system  by  a  regular 
legal  provision.  Let  us  do  the  same  in  the  present  crisis,  and  we  shall 
find  that  our  only  safety  is  in  this  course.  We  have  well  nigh  exhausted 
our  strength  in  petitions,  and  protests,  and  in  grumbling,  and  this  to 
many  minds  is  the  most  congenial  mode  of  operation.  Let  us  now  tiy 
what  we  can  do  ourselves.  The  heritors  have  done  their  part ;  let  the 
church  do  her's ;  and  if,  by  their  united  efforts,  they  can  make  the 
schools  independent  of  legislation  in  the  meantime,  they  gain  a  vantage* 
ground  from  which  they  can  afterwards,  if  they  see  fit,  sue  for  state  aid 
on  their  own  terms. 
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Wb  have  often  asked  ourselves — aye  and  othera  the  question  too, — What 
is  poetry  ?     Have  you,  reader,  made  up  your  mind  upon  this  suhject  f 
and  are  you  prepared  to  favour  us — a  mighty  favour  truly — with  a  de- 
finition of  this  much  disputed  subject,  and  an  answer  to  our  oft  repeated 
question  ?     Men  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  problems  of  the  age,  our 
own  opinion  is — moreover  we  think  it  a  weighty  one, — that  of  all  pro- 
blems, this  is  the  most  knotty.     For  are  we  not  able  to  say  of  almost 
every  other  science  or  art,  not  only  what  it  is  not,  but  what  it  really 
is.     And  yet  if  wo  put  the  question.  What  is  poetry  ?  which  seems  a 
simple  enough  question,  our  curiosity  is  expected  to  be  satisfied  by  being 
informed  that  it  is  neither  music  nor  painting,  but  the  twin  sister,  or 
cousin. german,  or  blood  relation  of  both.     Now,  reader,  we  put  it  to 
you  if  you  would  not  stare  prodigiously,  were  the  geologist,  the  astrono- 
mer and  even  the  metaphysician,  on  being  asked  for  a  definition  of  his 
science,  to  go  over  the  name  of  every  science  but  his  own,  and  then  tell 
you  it  was  neither  of  them.     To  say  that  we  would  be  amused  at  such 
a  definition,  is  not  using  the  right  word  in  the  right  place, — we  would  be 
indignant  at  the  cool  presumption  of  the  fellow,  and  feel  very  much  in- 
clined to  act  towards  him  as  no  gentleman  can  act.    How  absurd  then,  to 
permit  such  an  anomaly  to  exist  in  reference  to  poetry,  and  to  allow  poets 
to  draw  so  largely  upon  the  kindliness  of  our  nature.     We  cannot  see 
how  in  the  name  of  the  "  tuneful  nine"  we  are  to  be  so  forbearing 
as  not  to  demand  an  answer,  and  a  definite  one,  to  our  question.     Men 
do  not  even  condescend  to  tell  us  whether  poetry  is  a  science  or  an  art* 
It  is  the  cousin-german  they  say  of  music,  and  the  twin-sister  of  paint- 
ing ;  now,  we  have  always  considered  that  music  is  a  science,  and  that 
painting  is  an  art;  we  pray  thee,  therefore,  reader,  to  tell  us  what  that  is, 
which  is  the  cousin-german  of  a  science  and  the  twin-sister  of  an  art* 
Is  it  either  or  is  it  neither  ?     Such  questions  as  these  are  generally  con- 
sidered so  impertinent,  that  they  are  never  answered.     We  are  told  that 
the  vates  is  so  far  removed  above  ordinary  mortals,  that  our  sole  duty  is 
to  gaze  on  him  in  silent  wonder,  and  that  his  art  is  so  nearly  divine,  that 
it  is  subject  to  no  rules,  or  at  least  to  no  common  rules  of  criticism.     But 
this,  although  it  makes  us  humble,  and  shuts  our  mouth  perhaps,  does 
not  convince  us.     For,  thank  heaven  for  it,  we  have  got  an  enquiring 
mind  which  will  not  be  satisfied  until  it  knows  the  outs  and  ins,  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  everything.     Moreover,  we  are  the  more  par- 
ticular about  this,  because  we  ourselves — we  desire  to  speak  with  modesty 
now — have  written  a  poem  ;  no,  certainly  we  do  not  call  it  that,  but  we 
have  written  several  thousand  lines  both  blank  and  rythmical, — we  have 
it  tied  up  ready  for  the  printer,  and  we  only  wait  to  see  if  any  one  will  con- 
descend to  give  us  a  definition  of  poetry,  before  we  send  it  forth  to  astonish, 
yes,  to  astonish  the  world.     Would  any  one  tell  us  what  poetry  is^ 
what  a  world  of  trouble  we  should  save  the  critics,  and  how  prodigi- 
ously we  should  astonish  the  Browns  ?     Night  and  day,  *'  from  mom  to 
noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  should  we  work  at  our  poem,  could  we 
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only  get  an  answer  to  our  question,  and  it  should  go  hard  with  us  if  w« 
did  not  raise  it  to  the  requisite  standard.  How  absurd  is  it  to  tell  us 
that  old  Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespere,  &c.,  were 
poets,  when  we  do  not  even  know  what  that  is  of  which  they  were  the 
masters.  All  we  know  is,  that  we  do  not  know,  and  with  this  precious 
piece  of  information,  the  world,  far  gone  in  the  nineteenth  century,  ex- 
pects that  we  must  be  content.  One  thing  we  know  however,  is  this, 
that  until  we  know  more  about  it,  we  shall  spare  Tennyson  his  laurels^ 
only  regretting  that  our  countrymen  should  meanwhile  miss  so  rare  a 
treat  as  a  poem  from  our  grey-goose  quill.  But  reader,  will  you  not  agree 
with  us  in  saying,  that  this  is  a  problem  which  men  cut  but  never  solve, 
that  in  fact  it  is  par  excellence  the  insoluble  problem,  if  not  of  human 
at  least  of  poetic  existence.  We  go  farther,  of  course,  and  say  that  it  is 
not  only  the  problem  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  but  the  world's  pro- 
blem. For  even  that  jolly  faced  Epicurean  coward  Horace,  although 
he  professedly  treats  of  the  "  Ars  Poetica,"  yet  with  all  his  wit  and  sar- 
casm, he  does  not  make,  and  to  our  satisfaction,  that  poetry  is  an  art  at 
all,  and  in  regard  to  answering  our  question,  he  never  thinks  of  such 
a  thing.  True,  he  tells  us  that  poetry  is  not  Fustian,  or  if  you  like  it 
better,  that  Fustian  is  not  poetry  ;  but  every  body  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  upon  the  subject,  knows  as  much  as  that.  In  &ct  the  diffi- 
culty is  only  increased,  for  in  addition  to  our  former  question,  we  have 
this  second  one:  What  is  Fustian  ?  The  reader  need  not  be  so  stupid 
as  to  suppose  that  the  answer  to  this  latter  question  involves  the  answer  to 
the  former  likewise.  Nay,  nay,  no  such  thing  ;  the  questions  are  alto- 
gether different ;  for  to  say  that  that  which  is  not  Fustian  must  be 
poetry,  is  just  as  sensible  as  to  say  that  because  Edinburgh  is  not  400 
miles  from  London,  therefore  Inverness  is.  You  may  prove  that  an 
author  does  nut  write  Fustian,  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he 
writes  poetry. 

But  in  case  our  readers  should  suppose  that  we  are  merely  trifling 
with  them,  vee  return  to  our  old  question.  What  is  poetry  ?  Are  we 
to  accept  Swift's  definition  of  "  right  words  in  the  right  place,"  and  call 
Macaulay's  History  of  England  poetry?  or  are  we  to  endorse  the  idea 
that  that  is  poetry  from  which  we  derive  immediate  pleasure,  and  thus 
place  witliin  the  region  of  poetry  such  works  as  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
the  Bubes  in  the  Wood..  Robinson  Crusoe,  &c.  This  evidently  wont  do. 
What  then,  i-eader,  we  ask  in  despair,  What  t>  poetry?  Is  that 
rythmical  jingle  which  we  sometimes  see  in  the  advertisements  of  the 
great  Moses  &  Son,  or  in  those  of  the  world's  Friend,  the  Cosmocopelioo> 
which  serves  the — to  them  excellent — purpose  of  setting  off  their  necee- 
sary  wares,  and  which,  we  presume,  is  written  by  men  who  know  lo 
much  of  the  rules  of  poetry,  as  to  know  that  jingle  and  tingle  make  an 
admirable  rhyme, — is  that  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  poetry  ?  or 
are  the  countless  thousands  of  songs,  sonnets,  ballads,  &c.,  which  find  a 
place  in  the  ''  poet's  comer"  of  our  magazines,  newspapers,  and  weekly 
journals,  both  metropolitan  and  provincial, — are  all  these  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  poetry,  and  taken  under  the  special  favour  of  Meb 
pomene?  or  is  that  which  we  sometimee  find  in  lady's  albums,— *«' 
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we  once  looked  into  a  lady's  album  by  stealth, — put  there  it  may  be  by 
some  ardent  *'  lovyer,"  who  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press the  passion  of  his  soul,  and  who,  if  one  could  believe  him,  wag 
dying  of  despair,— is  that  likewise  to  be  named  by  the  graceful  cogno- 
men of  poetry  ?  Or,  further,  does  the  neatly  got  up  volume,  whose  finely 
gilt  edges  dazzle  your  eye  as  it  lies  on  the  drawing-room  table,  with  its 
name  and  import  printed — ah  how  beautifully !  in  gold  leaf  on  the 
uppermost  side ;  and  on  opening  which,  you  find  a  last  year's  forget-me- 
not,  placed  by  the  fair  hand  of  some  sentimental  Niobe  opposite  her 
favourite  passage, — does  that  too  contain  matter  which  the  world  calls 
poetry  ?  We  could  and  certainly  should  ask  you,  reader,  a  thousand 
such  questions  were  your  patience  not  already  gone,  and  were  we,  more- 
over, not  afraid  that  you  might  think  us  itnpertinent,  and  so  we  should 
lose  the  good  opinion  we  hope  you  have  of  us.  But  in  an  age  such  as 
this,  when  everybody  writes,  and  when  all  who  write — from  England's 
historian  down  to  the  factory  boy  and  village  cobbler — communicate 
their  thoughts  in  poetry,  it  does,  we  say,  become  indispensably  necessary 
for  us  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,— What  is  poetry?  We  have  in- 
deed in  our  despair  put  the  question  to  the  lone  winds,  as  the}'  swept 
the  hill  side,  and  the  only  answer  that  echo  ever  gave  us  in  reply  was — 
question  ? 

But  you  are  rea  ly  to  ask  us,  is  it  really  true  that  we  have  no  reply 
at  all  to  this  question  ?  Well,  reader,  not  exactly.  There  are  many 
replies  but  no  direct  ones.  A  friend  of  ours  who  does  belong  to  the 
*'  spasmodic"  school  has  often  favoured  us  with  a  few.  "  All  poetry," 
says  he,  "  worthy  of  the  name,  must  contain,  as  one  of  its  requisit<*s, 
analogies  which  are  not  only  not  palpable  to,  but  which  are  altogether  hi«l- 
den  from,  the  vulgar  gaze."  Don't  think,  reader,  that  we  underrate  your 
powers  of  comprehension,  when  we  endeavour  to  make  this  plain  to  you 
by  an  example.  You  stretch  youreelf,  suppose,  on  the  green  sward,  of  a 
fine  summer  morning,  when  all  nature  is  vocal  with  the  voice  of  melody  ; 
above  you  is  the  firmament  of  heaven,  where  clouds  of  all  shapes,  sizes, 
and  colours  are  moving  majestically  along  ;  far,  far  away  in  the  distance 
is  the  blue  sea,  whose  rippling  waves  form  rainbows  in  the  sun  ;  and 
dancing  lightly  o'er  its  waters  is  seen  a  vessel  homeward  bound.  Or 
perhaps  more  fortunate  still,  nature  has  cast  your  lot  among  the  wildest 
mountain  scenery  ;  and  it  is  yours  to  roam  day  after  day  amidst  the 
cloud-capped  mountains  of  old  Scotia.  To  you,  and  to  plain  folks  like 
us,  the  melody  of  birds  is  charming,  but  it  iis  only  the  melody  of  birds 
after  all ;  and  we  think  no  more  of  it  than  of  any  other  external  pheno- 
menon which  gives  us  pleasure.  The  clouds  are  but  watery  vapours, 
whose  influence  we  sometimes  feel  in  the  shape  of  a  wet  skin  ;  the  blue 
sea  and  the  bounding  ship  suggest  pleasing  thoughts  to  us  indeed,  but  vary 
few  and  slender  analogies.  But  with  the  poet  it  is  quite  different.  He 
discovers  analogies  lurking  in  the  meanest  as  well  as  in  the  grandest  of 
nature's  works ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  with  such  men  that  every  thing  in  . 
the  material  world  has  its  counterpart  in  the  spiritual.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  so  sharp  witted  as  to  be  able  to  discover  any  analogies  in  the 
examples  we  liave  citad,-r-if  our  readers  are  sharp  enough  they  may  find 
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them  out  for  themselves.     It  is,  hovwrever,  this  false  idea  which  has  ren- 
dered the  whole  of  the  poetry  of  our  own  day,  with  very  few  exceptions^ 
so  unintelligible  to  ordinary  mortals      It  is  this  digging  down  into  the 
bowels  of  things — this  searching  into  hidden  mysteries — this  hunting 
afler  far-fetched  and   unappreciable  analogies,    that  hath  exalted  our 
poetry  to  the  region  of  cloudland.     There  are  certainly  more  tilings  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.     They — poets 
to  wit — must  come  out  of  that  abode  of  mist  and  darkness  in  which  they 
have  too  long  dwelt,  aid  condescend  to  address  us  in  the  language  of 
men.     For  ourselves,   we  know  no  rules  of  criticism  but  the  rules  of 
sound  sense,  and  we  have  not  the  least  scruple  in  applying  the«e  rules 
to  all  writings  whether  poetry  or  prose.    All  poetry  worthy  of  the  name, 
we  hold,  must  stand  this  test.     We  are  none  of  those  who  hold  up  their 
hands  in  wonderment  at  that  which  they  cannot  understand ;  for  we 
know  that  the  deepest  water  may,  and  very  often  is,  at  the  same  time 
the  clearest.     But  to  proceed.     To  this  cause  our  imiiginary  friend  adds 
another,  viz.,  that  all  poetry  must  express  the  feelings  of  the  poet  him- 
self.    Now  we  take  it  that  it  is  the  prevalence  of  this  notion  that  has 
filled  the  world  of  poetry  with  morbid  sentimentalism  instead  of  real 
feeling.     We  have  no  sympathy,  we  must  confess,  with  a  man  who 
takes  his  feelings  to  market,  and  sells  them  in  the  same  way  as  a  grocer 
sells  his  sugar  and  tea.     It  has  ever  appeared  to  us  that  real  feeling  is 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  treated  as  merchandise ;  and,  when  deeply  felt, 
too  real  to  be  bandied  about  in  the  language  of  ordinary  mortals.     We 
like  to  see  a  man  feel  deeply  when  necessity  is  laid  upon  him  so  to  do  ; 
but  that  diseased  abnormal  state  of  feeling,  which  is  but  a  caricature  of 
this,  is  our  abomination.     But,  reader,  you  are  no  doubt  by  this  time 
saying,  "  What  about  Craigcrook  ?     You  put  it  at  the  top  of  your  arti- 
cle, and  have  never  mentioned  it  yet."     Patience,  patience,  we  are  cum- 
ing  to  it.     We  have  given  you  a  lively  prelude  to  a  solemn  dirge  ;  and 
you  will  observe,  no  doubt,  to  our  credit,  that  we  are  getting  more  sen- 
ous  as  we  proceed.     Those  of  our  readers,  therefore,  who  are  of  a  lively 
turn  of  mind  had  better  stop  here  and  go  no  further,  while  those  who 
are  more  sedate  may  miss  the  prelude  altogether,  and  begin  here.    But 
you  know,  my  masters,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  supply  entert^nment  for 
men  of  every  sort  of  temperament,  and,  therefore,  hold  us,  if  you  plfliNb 
excused  for  our  jovial  mood. 

We  were  just  going  to  say,  when  you  drew  us  aside  by  your  questifl^t 
that  there  is  one  other  canon  nearly  allied  to  the  last  one,  which  oar 
friend  who,  for  aught  we  know,  is  in  the  world  of  '*  might  have  been," 
is  in  the  habit  of  urging  against  us,  viz.,  that  all  true  poetry  must  ha«i 
in  it  a  back-ground  of  melancholy.  This  is  a  notion  which  seems  tt 
have  taken  deep  hold  of  others  besides  our  friend.  We  would  toudi 
real  sorrows  with  a  gentle  hand,  for  heaven  knows  we  have  bad  otf 
share ;  but  we  cannot  sympathize  with  him  who  is  eternally  harping  oP 
the  same  string.  Bless  me,  the  workl  is  not  made  up  of  sorrow  alone*' 
it  would  be  a  sad  world  if  it  were.  The  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  hold  tbi 
mirror  up  to  nature, — to  impress  that  which  exists  with  the  stamp  of 
his  genius.    Now  the  life  of  man  is  not  one  day  of  joy,  nor  jet  one  ii#^ 
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of  sorrow ;  but  joy  follows  grief  and  grief  follows  joy  in  endless  succession. 
How  absurd  is  it  then  to  throw  over  nature,  joyous  nature,  the  hue  of 
melancholy,  simply  because  our  own  minds  are  clouded  with  some  real, 
or,  as  it  more  often  happens,  some  imaginary  grief;  or  because  we  have 
formed  a  theory,  that  if  we  are  not  melancholy  we  must  be  so  befoi*e  we 
can  write  poetry.  The  great  poet  stamps  with  his  genius  what  every 
man  sees,  and  what  every  man  feels.  Now  although  we,  as  units  in 
the  creation,  have  cause  to  be  melancholy,  yet  the  world  in  generul  has 
no  more  cause  than  usual  ;  and  at  all  events  nature  is  always  the  same. 
There  is  the  same  sky  above  us^-the  same  glorious  sun  and  the  same 
calm  and  placid  moon.  It  is  the  same  earth  on  which  we  tread — the 
same  music  of  birds  we  hear — the  same  rocks  that  tower  in  awful  ma- 
jesty— and  the  same  blue  sea  that  stretches  far  away  into  the  distance. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  changed.  As  it  has  been  seen  by  the  world  in 
time  past,  so  it  will  be  seen  by  that  same  world  in  time  to  come.  But 
your  melancholy  poet  forgets  this,  and  instead  of  stamping  nature  with 
his  genius,  he  blackens  it  with  his  bile.  So  much  is  he  taken  up  with 
imaginary  woes,  that,  when  real  sorrow  comes,  he  feels  no  deeper  pang, 
and  sheds  no  more  bitter  tear,  than  he  did  for  those  phantoms  of  sorrows 
which  he  has  been  chasing  all  his  life.  We  should  be  unwilling  to  say 
that  Craigcrook  is  full  of  imaginary  sorrow,  but  you  take  it  up  and  you 
lay  it  down,  and  you  feel  that  you  have  been  dwelling  in  a  world  of 
sadness  and  a  region  of  mist.  Gerald  Massey  is  one  of  those  who  forget 
that  although  our  own  world  is  all  the  world  to  us,  and  our  own  expe- 
riences of  more  importance  to  us  than  all  the  experiences  of  other  men, 
that  yet  the  world  stands  in  exactly  the  same  position  to  us  that  we  do 
to  it.  He  who  would  be  a  great  poet,  must  enter  into  other  people's 
feelings,  and  forget  his  own  if  possible.  Our  modem  poets  think  other, 
wise.     But,  reader,  we  shall  detain  you  no  longer  from  the  poem  itself. 

In  the  last  sentence  we  called  Craigcrook  a  poem, — we  stand  corrected 
however,  it  is  no  such  thing.  There  are  in  it  few  of  the  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  what  we  would  call  a  poem.  Why  it  should  have  been 
called  Craigcrook  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see.  There  is  no  port  of  it 
has  any  reference  to  Craigcrook  at  all,  if  we  except  the  first  part ;  but  we 
suppose  it  will  become  fashionable  now  to  call  every  collection  of  verses 
that  is  published  by  the  name  of  the  author's  residence.  A  poem  we 
say  it  is  not.  Why,  at  best,  it  is  only  a  collection  of  small  pieces,  that 
have  no  more  connection  with  each  other  than  the  binder  has  given  them. 
There  is  indeed  an  attempt  to  give  unity  to  the  whole,  but  it  is  an  utter 
failure  ;  because  the  elements  of  unity  are  altogether  wanting  in  the 
fragments  themselves.  The  clumsiness  of  the  plan  will  be  apparent, 
when  we  inform  the  reader  that  the  only  pretence  to  unity  is  this,  that 
as  the  poet  himself  expresses  it,— - 

''In  the  green  quiet  of  a  neighbouring  knoll 
There  sat  and  sang  a  beauteous  company 
Surging  a  ioul-ache  of  ddAokumesi.** 

That  company  consists  of  three  maidens,  a  poet  of  course,  a  silvered 
sage,  representing  Doubt,  a  Crimean  hero»  and«-^the  author  knows  who 
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else.  After  "  playing  at  bowls"  and  drinking  *'  old  ale  with  ruby  flame 
in  it" — ahem,  we  think  they  would  have  been  sad,  sad,  without  some- 
thing to  cheer  them — they  take  themselves  away 

*'  For  a  rouse  within  the  house,  and  there 
Shake  ofl"  the  purple  sadness  of  the  night/' 

Such  then,  reader,  is  the  only  connection  the  pieces  have  with  each 
other  and  with  themselves.  We  shall  think  no  more,  therefore,  of  this 
blundering  or  blundered  design,  and  shall  take  up  the  fragments  as  they 
present  themselves. 

The  first  is  entitled  "  Craigcrook  Castle,"  and  describes  the  company. 
There  sat 

*'  Aurelia  with  the  royal  eyes,  and  breast 

Bounding  with  hunting  heart,  wave-wanton  for 

A  ripe  repose  on  some  Elysian  shore, 

A  glorious  passion  flower  of  womanhood  ; 

Come,  goldon  nature,  to  its  summer  throne." 

This  passage  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
in  all  the  poets  of  this  school,  viz.,  the  determined  obstinacy  with  which 
they  use  words  to  which  no  definite  meaning  can  be  attached.  For  ex- 
ample, what  kind  of  eyes  are  '*  royal  eyes  ?"  Are  thpy  black  or  blue, 
grey  or  green  ?  Are  they  expressive  or  unexpressive,  or  what  are  they? 
We  are  curious,  never  having  seen  the  phrase  used  before.  To  pass  over 
the  "  breast  bounding  with  hurrying  heart,"  what  is  the  meaning  of 

"  Wave- wanton  for 
A  ripe  repose  on  some  Elysian  shore  ?'* 

This  is  to  us  a  complete  puzzle.  Strike  out  the  word  "  wave,"  and  we 
know  right  well  what  "  wanton"  means.  But  we  cannot  suppose — the 
thing  is  altogether  too  gross — that  Mr  Massey,  who  strives  so  much 
after  the  ideal,  means  to  convey  to  us  the  notion  that  Aurelia  was  a 
"  wanton  wee  thing."  Yet  what  else  can  one  think  ;  for  wave-wantoo 
is  a  compound  we  never  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  English  author 
ancient  or  modem.  We  are  devoted  to  the  ladies — that  is,  as  far  as  t 
bachelor  can  be— but  we  must,  in  the  name  of  the  English  language, 
enter  a  solemn  protest  against  Aurelia's  '*  royal  eyes,"  and  "  breast  wave* 
wanton  for  a  ripe  repose."  We  hate  everything  ripe  in  ladies  unless  ripe 
lips.  We  fear,  moreover,  that  Aurelia  would  turn  out,  under  our  sera- 
tiny,  no  more  than  a  vulgar  beauty  after  all,  with  her  "  royal  eyes,"  her 
"  hurrying  heart,"  her  '*  breast  wave-wanton,"  and  with 
*^  Her  eyes  the  stars  of  burning  dreams.*' 
Nor  could  we  afford  one  grain  of  sympathy  for  the  fellow  who — 

"  Might 
Have  gone  to  death  by  sword-light  for  their  smile 
And  sullen  beauty  of  her  mouth's  ripe  bloom.'* 

Were  we  doomed  to  choose  between  Mr  Massey 't  three  beauties,  «« 
think  we  should  liave  Mabel,  she  is  so 

'^  Saintly  sweet  and  fairly  fine 
As  maiden  rising  from  enchanted  mere ; 
Pale  as  a  lily  crowned  with  moonlight  Gslnu" 
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But  Charmian — fie,  fie,  we  could  never  fancy  her 

"  With  merry  melting  mouth  and  subtle  eyes, 
And  warm  heart  smiling  her  white  silence  through.*' 
And  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 

'*  Our  English  vesture  cannot  mask  her  mould.** 

Has  Mr  Massey  no  friends  at  all  to  tell  him  the-  honest  truth.  We  do 
not  intend  to  be  so  particular  with  every  part  of  the  book,  else  we  should 
never  get  done  with  it ;  but  we  cannot  help  presenting  the  reader  with 
some  of  the  foul-mouthed  compounds  and  unheard  of  words  which  grace, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  disgrace  the  two  pages  occupied  in  describing 
these  three  celebrated  beauties.  The  company,  he  tells  us,  were  "  surg- 
ing a  soul-ache."  Then  come  such  words  and  phrases  as,  *'  royal  eyes," 
"  hurrying  heart,"  "  wave-wanton,"  "  passion-flower,"  "  golden-nature," 
"  stars  of  burning  dreams,"  *'  sword-light,"  **  warm- waved  hair,"  "  starry 
futures,"  *'  violet-grey" — a  lady's  eyes  fancy, — "  star-purity,"  "  subtle 
eyes" — applied  to  a  lady's  eyes, — "  white  silence,"  "  unweeting  of," 
"  spirit  hands ;"  and,  to  finish  this  long  array, 

"E;re8 
Like  sun-kist  waters  twinkling  sapphirine.** 

Reader,  how  do  you  feel  ?  Don't  think  we  have  exhausted  Mr  Massey's 
vocabulary.  No,  no,  there  are  plenty  of  such  compounds  and  to  spare. 
One  can  "  cut  and  come  again."  We  must,  however,  hurry  on.  The 
poet — Rubens,  for  all  the  world,  seems  a  stupid  fellow,  and  mine  host— 
aha  I  he  is  "  like  a  rennet  apple  wrinkle  ripe,"  and  yet 

'^  A  sunny  life  was  his 
Among  his  children,  breathing  blooms  of  health.^ 

But  we  think  Mr  Massey  out-did  himself  when  he  wrote  the  following, 
which  we  leave  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  reader,  promising  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  lengthened  quotations  we  shall 
make: — 

"  Just  now  the  flower  of  England  made  a  crown. 

To  garland  whoredom's  apotheosb ; 

Revelling,  with  unhallowed  light  of  eyes. 

Upon  the  wanton's  glance,  and  wicked  grace. 

All  honeyed  with  warm  witchery  of  sin ; 

Circe  enchanted  with  lewd  sorceries 

That  slide  into  the  whitest  sanctuaries, 

Befoul  the  palace-chambers  precious  lined, 

And  canker  all  the  virgin*s  newer  of  lifc^ 

1'  the  delicate  sweetness  of  its  budding  time  !'* 
But  perhaps  the  most  nonsensical,  irreverent,  and  impious  passage  of 
the  entire  211  pages,  is  the  following  :-— 

**  So  rapturously  we  hailed  Lord  o*  the  feast. 

Our  great  Messiah  in  midwifenr.     He 

Who  wrestles  with  the  fiend  of  corporal  pain, 
'  And  stands  above  the  writhing  agony. 

Like  Michael  with  the  dragon  'neath  his  heel. 

Who  is  in  soul — love  riding  on  a  lion. 

In  body-^  Bacchus  crowned  with  head  of  Jove. 
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If  this  indeed  is  not  impiety,    we  should  like  to  know  what  is.     Mr 
Massey  surely  knows  enough  of  religion,  to  know  that  all  irreverent  use 
of  God's  names  is  impious.     We  are  Christians,  and  although  we  would 
not  absolutely  bind  a  poet  down  to  a  certain  round  of  expressions,  yet 
there  is  but  one  to  whom  that  name — the  name  Messiah — has  been,  and 
to  whom  it  can  only  be  fitly  applied,  and,  therefore,  to  apply  it  to  any 
other  is  the  grossest  and  most  daring  impiety.     But  nothing  seems  to 
daunt  our  young  spasmodics.     They  make  very  free  with  God's  names 
and  attributes.     For,  in  addition  to  their  other  faults,  they  seem  to  be 
pantheists  in  religion.     We   merely  mention  this,    however,   for  our 
principle  objection  to  it  is  its  absurdity.     The  "  Messiah  in  Midwifery" 
we  hold  to  be  sheer  and  downright  nonsense.     As  critics  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  one's  religion,  except  in  so  far  as  the  thought,  or  the 
expression,  oversteps  the  bounds  of  piety  and  virtue.     But  that  which 
baffles  us  most,  perhaps,  is  the  comparison,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
it,  expressed  in  the  two  last  lines  in  reference  to  the  "  Soul"  and  the 
''  Body"  of  this  said  "  Messiah  in  Midwifery."     We  have  tried  hard  to 
form  the  conception  of  "  Love  riding  on  a  Lion  ;"  but  it  has  entirely 
gone  over  us.     For  suppose  we  personify  "  Love,"  and  with  the  ancients 
make  a  goddess  of  it,  and  call  her  Venus — just  fancy  to  yourself  Venus, 
the  faithless  Venus,  bestriding  the  king  of  the  forest,  and  those  two  when 
put  together  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  human  soul.   This  is  vastly  absurd. 
Or  take  another  supposition,  suppose  we  take  "  love"  in  its  literal  ac- 
ceptation,  and  call  it  a  passion,  and  do  away  with  the  material  notion  of 
the  brute,  and  make  him  stand  for  that  manly  virtue  courage,  we  shall 
then  have  the  passion  *'  love,"  represented  to  us  sitting  "  cock-a-ride-a- 
rousie"  upon  the  virtue  courage,  and  in  this  state  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  immaterial  thing,  the  soul.     We  must  be  excused 
therefore,  if  with  our  usual  bluntness  in  discovering  resemblances,  we 
fail  to  see  the  point  here.     If  you  do,  reader,  we  wish  you  luck  of  it, 
that's  dl.     We  have  as  great  fault  to  find  with  the  comparison  in  the 
last  line,  but  we  can  only  here  express  the  hope  that  the  "  Messiah  in 
Midwifery"  sees  no  absurdity  in  it,  and  does  not  feel  in  the  least  in- 
sulted.    We  must  proceed,  however,   for  we  don't  mean  to  tire  our 
readers. 

The  *'  Mother's  Idol  Broken,"  contains  some  very  pretty  verses,  and 
some  very  exceptionable  lines.  We  are  very  far  mistaken  if  Mr  Massey 
is  not  more  succcessful  in  his  smaller  pieces,  than  in  his  more  ^mbitioui 
ones.  We  had  come  to  the  conclusion  in  our  own  mind,  that  he  wants 
all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a  great  poet,  but  that  he  does  some- 
times write  pretty  little  verses  we  do  most  willingly  admit.  We  have 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  ability  in  this  respect  in  the  ''  Mother's  Idol 
Broken."     For  instance  take  the  following : — 

^  From  out  a  mcious  bosom 
Onr  bud  of  beaitty  grew,  ^ 

It  fed  on  tmiles  for  toitthine, 
And  tears  for  damtier  ^ew, 
Aye  nestling  warm  and  tenderly 
Oar  leaves  of  love  were  curled, 
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80  cloee  and  close  about  our  wee 
White  rose  of  all  the  world." 

We  are  unwilRng  in  fact  to  criticise  this  very  severely  ;  it  is  so  sor- 
rowful and  sad^  we  want  the  heart  to  do  so.  There  are,  however,  some 
bad — very  bad  lines  in  it — such  as : — 

^  You  scarce  could  think  so  small  a  thing 
Could  leave  a  loss  so  large." 

And  :— 

*^  The  world  went  lightly  by  aad  heeded  not 
Our  death-white  wiadows  biinded  to  tht  mm 
The  hearts  that  ached  within :  the  measvreleta  loss 
The  Idol  fiioken,  vwrfirH  tr^st  with  death.** 

"  Tryst"  is  a  Scotch  word,  and  therefore  we  in  part  excuse  Mr  Massey 
for  not  knowing  its  meaning.  He  should  have  been  cautious,  however, 
in  its  use.  We  cannot,  nor  even  if  we  could,  would  we  be  willing  to 
make  a  "  tryst"  with  death  ;  for  a  "  tryst"  is  a  meeting  which  has  been 
mutually  agreed  upon  beforehand.  Lovers  do  make  trysts,  but  no  one 
ever  made  a  **  tryst  with  death."  But  we  are  fain  to  pass  over  this 
mournful  theme  for  one  in  which  we  feel  ourselves  less  constrained. 

*'  Lady  Laura"  is  one  of  that  class  of  stories  which  are  written  expressly 
for  the  moral  at  the  end.  Mr  Massey  does  seem  sadly  deficient  in  the 
creative  faculty,  for  we  have  no  more  than  an  apology  for  a  plan.  The 
heroine.  Lady  Laura,  is  the  possessor  of  extensive  estates,  and  upon  a 
part  of  her  property  a  factory  had  been  established.  While  others  des- 
pise and  oppress  the  sons  of  toil,  she  pities  and  relieves  them,  and  to  one 
in  particular  she  shows  uncommon  kindness,  taking  him,  along  with  his 
poor  old  mother,  to  live  upon  her  land.  Educated  by  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor,  the  boy  grows  up  to  be  a  man.  Meanwhile  Lady  Laura  is  un- 
lawfully dispossessed,  and  the  bold  youth  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  determines  to  proceed  to  London  and  recover  her  property,  which 
he  actually  accomplishes.  This  is  objectionable  enough,  but  our  readers 
are  not  prepared  to  be  told  that  the  young — poet  it  would  seem  he  was, 
**  pops  the  question,"  and  is  accepted.  Woe  betide  the  place  of  toil  now, 
for 

*^  They  bought  the  factory,  turned  its  stream  of  toil 
To  a  flood  of  joy  on  Lady  Laura's  lands.*' 

No  doubt  the  hardships  endured  by  factory  boys  is  a  theme  on  which 
Mr  Massey  is  well  qualified  to  speak  from  experience,  but  it  is  with  hia 
poetry  we  have  to  deal ;  and  we  therefore  are  fain  to  leave  the  subject 
of  competition,  free  trade,  &c.  &c.,  to  those  who  are  intefested  in  such 
subjects.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  very  fit  theme  for  poetry.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, is  poor,  and  some  parts  of  it  very  unlikely.  The  worst  of  all  is 
the  conclusion.  We  can  forgive  the  poet  for  transporting  us  from  the 
country  to  the  town,  and  from  the  town  back  to  the  country  again,  but 
we  can  never  forgive  him  for  making  such  an  ill-conditioned  marriage. 
Why  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  their  state.  Lady  Laura 
must  at  least  have  been  an  "  old  maid"  ere  this  event  took  place ;  and 
of  course  the  suspicion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  wrinkles  on  her  fore- 
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head  must  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  afifair,  than  the  poet  is  willing 
to  acknowledge.  We  do  not,  however,  insist  upon  this  as  it  may  seem 
a  little  too  uncharitable.  This  is,  however,  only  another  proof  of  our 
author's  want  of  a  creative  genius.  We  of  course  cannot  do  justice  to 
this  as  far  as  quotations  are  concerned — one  or  two  shall  suffice.  Of 
Lady  Laura  he  thus  speaks  :— 

"  He  saw  the  visible  divinity, 
O'  the  time  and  place,  taking  her  twilight  walk. 
All  starrily  moving  in  an  air  of  smiles, 
The  serious  sea-blue  dreaming  in  her  eyes, 
Her  lofty  beauty  robed  about  with  heaven. 
He  fed  upon  her  fairness,  daintiest  hued 
And  drank  the  wine  of  wonder  as  she  went," 

We  shall  not  even  attempt  to  criticise  this,  for  were  we  once  to  begin, 
we  should  scarcely  know  where  to  stop.  Another  quotation,  and  we 
leave  Lady  Laura : — 

^'  They  bought  and  sold,  they  ploughed  and  sowed,  and  reapt ; 
Cheapness,  free  trade  and  such  economy. 
As  seek  their  strength  from  human  blood  and  tears, 
Feeding  on  beauty *8  waste,  and  childhood's  spring. 
Shredding  with  wintry  hand  life's  leafy  pranc ; 
They  bowed  not  down  to— Baal  of  the  strife. 
That  gives  the  devil  his  own  vantage  ground, 
AVhere  each  man*s  hand  is  at  his  brother's  throat." 

We  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  on  "  Glimpses  of  the  war,"  but  there 
is  one  of  the  pieces  from  which  we  cannot  help  giving  a  quotation.  Mr 
Massey  evidently  intends  the  following  for  wit  z — 

^'  There  was  a  poor  old  woman,  once  a  daughter  of  our  nation. 
Before  the  devil's  portrait  stood  in  ignorant  adoration. 
You're  bowing  down  to  Satan,  ma'am,  said  some  spectator  civil, 
Ah,  sir,  its  best  to  be  polite,  for  we  may  go  to  the  devil. 
Bow,  bow,  bow, 
We  may  go  the  devil,  so  its'  just  as  well  to  bow." 

We  have  not  given  the  above  quotation  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
pious  ladies  and  moral  young  men,  or  for  preventing  thera  from  reading 
for  themselves,  but  merely  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  wit 

We  are  getting  tired  now,  however,  and  sleepy,  and  shall  therefore 
say  very  little  upon  the  "  Bridegroom  of  Beauty,"  and  having  said 
that  little  we  shall  stop.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  Aurelia, 
Mabel,  and  Charmian,  three  beauties,  were  introduced  to  their  notice 
amongst  the  company  who  drank  tea,  or  something  else, — we  hope  it 
was  tea,  and  not  ale  the  ladies  drank  at  Craigcrook,  all  on  a  summer 
afternoon.  Well  then,  Mabel  and  Charmian  figure  largely  in  "  The 
Bridegroom  of  Beauty,"  if  indeed  it  is  not  the  production  of  those  two 
fair  ones,  sung  we  suppose  in  the  shape  of  a  duet ; — 

*' '  AVTio  wears  a  singing  robe  is  rightly  dight, 
Said  Mabel,  ^  he  is  greater  than  a  king  J' 
I  would  1  were  a  poet  happy  mad; 
Up  like  A  lark  i'  tne  morning  of  the  tinic»- 
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To  sing  above  the  human  harvesters ; 

Drop  mncies,  dainty-sweet,  to  cheer  their  toil. 

And  hurry  out  a  ripe  luxuriance 

Of  life  in  song,  as  tnough  my  heart  would  break.*' 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  respond  to  Miss  Mabel's  wish.     The  first 
half  of  the  rare  compound  we  could  wish  to  be  ours,  but  the  second  half 
we  should  rather  dispense  with,  it  smells  too  much  of  bedlam  for  us. 
To  Mabel,  Charmian  responds, — 

"  I  knew  a  poet  once ; 
One  of  the  world's  most  marvellous  might  have  beens^ 
A  strange  wild  harper  upon  human  heartstring. 
Life's-moming  glory  round  him  prophesied 
That  he  shoiud  win  his  garland  m  tnc  same ; 
But  he  was  lost  for  lack  of  that  sweet  thing 
A  wife,  to  live  his  love's  dear  dream  of  beauty, 
And  wandered  darkling  in  his  dazzling  dream." 

Bravo,  Charmian.  So  all  ye  young  men  go  take  wives  to  yourselves,  in 
case  ye  should  go  to  the — we  beg  pardon,  we  meant  to  say,  in  case  ye 
should  lose  your  garlands  in  the  game. 

''He  was  betrothed  to  beauty  ere  his  birth — 
That  silent  spirit  of  the  universe 
Which  seeks  interpreters  of  her  dumb  shows 
'Mong  human  lovers  whom  she  may  not  wed.** 

"  Might-have-been"  and  "  might-have-beens"  seem  to  be  favourite 
compounds  with  Mr  Massey.  He  uses  the  first  of  these  in  the  very 
opening  sentence: — 

''  Life  is  at  most  a  meeting  and  a  parting, 
A  glimpse  into  the  world  of  might-have-been." 

Nothing  can  be  more  objectionable  ;  in  fact  it  is  either  sheer  nonsense 
or  something  worse.  For  how,  in  the  name  of  grammar,  can  any  one 
take  a  glimpse  into  that  which  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be.  There 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been,  for  aught  we  know,  worlds 
different  from  this  ;  but  we  defy  mortal  man  to  take  a  glimpse  into  any 
of  them.  Still  the  "  Bridegroom  of  Beauty"  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
collection.  Occasionally  we  do  get  a  glimpse  of  poetry  in  it ;  but  in 
common  with  all  Mr  Massey 's  productions,  it  is  saidly  defaced  and  ter- 
ribly misty.  Plan  there  is  none ;  and  you  shall  look  in  vain  for  any« 
thing  like  an  aim  or  object.  The  truth  is,  the  poet  is  yet  in  the  world 
of  •'  might-have-been,"  and  there  we  are  afraid  he  must  remain.  For 
it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  "  Craigcrook  Castle"  will  ever  acquire  for 
its  author  the  reputation  of  a  poet.  Certes,  if  it  do  acquire  for  him  that 
reputation,  then  we  know  a  few  who  should  be  called  poets.  One  word 
before  closing.  We  are  as  ignorant  of  Mr  Massey  as  he  is  of  us  ;  and, 
iporeover,  we  disclaim  all  personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  claim  for  our 
criticism  the  character  of  an  impartial  one.  The  poet  is  neither  friend 
nor  foe  of  ours,  and  our  readers  will  readily  believe  us  when  say  that  we 
did  not  see  the  MSS.  We  are,  therefore,  quite  unbiased  one  way  or 
other.     We  caution  our  readers  against  supposing  that  we  have  given 
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them  the  worst  quotations  we  could  find.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  bad 
fault-finding  been  our  only  object,  we  could  have  given  them  worae 
still. 

Since  writing  our  criticism,  we  have  looked  over  the  author's  preface, 
and  we  find  that  he  is  in  straitened  circumstances.  We  are  sorry  for 
him,  and  advise  our  readers  to  buy  the  volume ;  at  the  same  time  we 
tell  them  that  they  will  find  in  it  beauties  indeed,  but  they  will  also 
find  faults — we  are  quite  positive  in  our  criticism — even  more  glaring 
than  those  we  have  noticed. 
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William  Blackwood  &  Sons:  Edinburgh  and  London.     1856. 

There  is  something  so  interesting  and  attractive  in  the  simple  endeavour 
to  guage  the  intellectual,  morale  and  religious  capacity  of  the  poet  through 
his  works,  that  we  believe  every  true  lover  of  poetry,  though  unconsciously 
to  himself,  has  not  only  made  the  attempt,  but  realised  to  himself  concki- 
sions  that  are  adequate  for  his  guidance  through  this  labyrinth  of  thought. 
Pew  readers — nay,  few  philosophic  thinkers — however,  have  reduced 
their  theorems  conceming  poetry  to  distinct  or  intelligible  propositions. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  an  inward  monitor,  from  whose 
conclusions  they  know  there  is  no  appeal ;  for,  however  much  they  may 
be  puzzled  by  the  fantastic  dance  of  a  set  of  logical  or  sesthetic  terms, 
they  uniformly  fall  back  upon  their  first  impressions,  and  look  askancft 
at  every  thing  tending  to  impugn  or  gainsay  them.  This  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  an  extremely  empirical  and  uncertain  method  of  pro- 
cedure. It  is  certainly  not  very  scientific  or  precise,  but  most  men  feel 
that  it  is  all  that  the  subject  will  admit  of,  and  the  result  is  at  least 
as  satisfactory  as  numerous  other  conclusions  that  are  arrived  at  by  more 
logical  and  scientific  methods.  There  are  few  strong-minded  English* 
men,  even  of  moderate  culture,  who  have  not  pronounced  in  their 
inmost  souls  that  tho  works  of  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bums, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Shelley,  are  genuine  poetry.  Ad- 
mitting that  in  all  of  them  there  are  passages  that  are  markedly 
unpoetical,  still  the  great  bulk  of  their  productions  afford  examples 
of  true  poetry.  They  form,  indeed,  the  staple  poetry  of  Eng- 
land, and  ai*e  the  very  quintessence  of  British  thought.  Again,  if  we 
question  the  same  class  of  readers  whether  Dryden,  Pope,  Johnson, 
Cowper,  Bowles,  Scott,  &c.,  are  true  poets,  some  will  answer  that  these 
writers  are  poets  of  a  lower  order,  still  they  are  true  poets  ;  and  othen 
will  reply  to  the  query  that  these  latter  are  not  poets  in  a  true  sense  ol 
all — that  they  are  only  vigorous  and  eloquent  versifiers  of  commonplafls 
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and  conventional  thought,  for  in  depth  and  breadth  of  intellect  and  feel- 
ing they  are  so  little  removed  above  the  better  class  of  their  readers  that 
in  this  respect  they  are  barely  distinguishable  from  them.  Nay,  the 
American  essayist,  Emerson,  maintains  that  " J^ope  and  his  school  wrote 
poetry  fit  to  put  round  frosted  cake."  "  What,"  says  he,  "  did  Walter 
Scott  write  without  stint? — a  rhymed  traveller's  guide  to  Scotland." 
We  confess  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  latter  description 
of  critics,  and,  accordingly,  think  that  true  poets  are  as  rare  pheno- 
mena as  great  scientific  lawgivers,  who  arise  only  at  distant  intervals  to 
lighten  up  for  us  some  new  portion  of  the  illimitable  territory  of  infini- 
tude. 

Again,  poetry  partakes  of  as  many  characteristics  as  mankind  possess 
natural  tastes  and  tendencies,  and  every  true  poet  represents  that  form  of 
thought  or  feeling  which  is  most  strongly  marked  in  his  own  mental  con- 
stitution, and  distinguishes  a  large  class  of  his  countrymen.  Of  all  the 
different  species  of  poetry,  Europe  has  produced  less  in  the  religious 
than  in  any'  other  department.  Although  Dante  and  Milton  have 
written  works  that  are  commonly  regarded  as  bodying  forth  religious 
aspects  of  man  and  nature,  yet  when  sifted  to  their  ground  plan  and  true 
bearing,  they  evolve  no  more  religious  sentiment  than  the  narratives  of 
some  of  the  older  and  more  romantic  superstitions  of  their  respective 
countries.  In  Dante's  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  and  Paradise,  we  have  repre- 
sentations of  the  most  notable  historic  characters  being  assigned  their 
ultimate  destiny  in  a  future  state  of  being  without  relation  to  those  laws 
of  judgment  which  must  guide  the  Divinity,  thus  proving  that  the  poet 
has  undertaken  a  subject  above  the  range  of  human  intelligence,  where 
his  fancy,  and  not  his  imagination,  guides  him  in  his  flights.  Accord- 
ingly, Dante  delights  us  only  by  his  knowledge  and  powerful  delinea- 
tions of  character,  united  with  masterly  pictures  of  past  events,  blended 
with  materialistic  and  half  pagan  delineations  of  the  condition  of  man 
beyond  the  grave.  The  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  again,  is  altogether 
based  upop  a  thoroughly  false  idea,  for  it  proceeds  on  the  fantastic  and 
idle  notion  that  a  portion  or  even  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  could  seriously 
contend  with  Omnipotence  itself !  All  the  intuitions  of  our  nature  revolt 
at  once  against  this  half  blasphemous  and  short-sighted  thought.  Com- 
pared with  this  leading  feature  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  how  widely  different 
and  natural,  appealing  at  once  to  reason  and  the  higher  sensibilities  of  our 
nature,  is  the  following  picture  of  Satan  and  his  relation  to  Omnipotence 
by  Mr  Aird : — 

**  His  pride  would  have  the  works  of  God  to  shew  the  signs  of  fear. 
And  flving  angels  to  and  fro  to  watch  his  dread  career.       * 
But  all  was  cdm :  He  felt  night's  dews  upon  his  sultry  wing, 
And  gnash'd  at  the  impartial  laws  of  Nature's  mighty  king. 
Above  control  or  show  of  hate,  they  no  exception  made, 
But  gave  him  dews,  like  aged  thorn  or  little  grassy  blade.*' 

Neither  Dante's  great  poem  nor  the  Paradise  Lost,  indeed,  embody  in 
them  any  true  ideas  concerning  God's  relation  to  man,  for  ^though  both 
teem  with  gorgeous  representations  of  man  and  nature,  combined  with  a 
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penetrating  insight  into  character,  still  the  underlying  ideas  of  both 
stand  opposed  to  the  great  principles  of  human  belief.  Again^  the 
Paradise  Regained,  although  in  its  scope  and  purpose  unfolding  the 
groundwork  of  a  true  religious  poem,  yet  it  falls  greatly  short  of  its 
object.  On  perusing  it  one  feels  there  is  more  poetry  in  the  contempla. 
tion  of  the  outlines  of  the  subject  than  in  its  evolution  and  method  of 
treatment.  When  compared  with  the  simple  narratives  of  Christ's  life 
and  doctrine  as  given  in  the  Gospels,  it  appears  feeble,  prosaic,  and  com- 
ing to  us  at  second  hand.  But  though  as  religious  poems  these  great 
works  are  wanting  in  true  grandeur,  both  in  their  general  outline  and 
harmony  of  structure,  still  they  possess  numerous  subsidiary  points  of 
great  power,  truth,  and  beauty,  which  command  our  admiration. 
Again,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  though  remarkable  for  the  force  and 
grandeur  of  particular  ideas  and  short  passages,  are  deficient  in  sustained 
continuity  of  thought,  and  thus  resemble  more  the  character  of  a  collec- 
tion of  splendid  lyrics  upon  separate  and  independent  topics  than  a  great 
didactic  poem  ;  nay,  the  finest  passages  evince  less  artistic  power  than 
the  shortest  lyric  extant — and  thus  the  poem,  taken  as  a  whole,  forms 
only  a  seiies  of  splendid,  isolated,  and  independent  passages  upon  an  alU 
absorbing  enquiry.  Still  the  Night  Thoughts  will  always  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  remarkable  poetical  efforts  of  the  18th 
century. 

Passing  over  Cow  per,  who  looks  at  man  and  nature  through  a  purely 
religious  medium,  incorporated  with  a  merely  practical  bearing,  we  come 
to  Grahame's  Sabbath,  and  the  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White.  In 
the  edition  of  these  works  under  review,  Mr  Gilfillan  places  Kirke 
White's  works  first,  though,  in  point  of  time,  they  would  naturally  come 
last ;  and,  taking  these  authore  up  as  presented  by  their  present  editor, 
we  have  to  speak  of  Kirke  White  first.  Mr  Gilfillan  does  not  claim  for 
Kirke  White  a  temple  among  the  children  of  genius  of  the  highest  order, 
but  only  a  small  niche  among  the  genial  and  sympathetic  sons  of  song. 
Indeed,  his  remarks  are  characterised  by  so  much  taste  and  judgment^ 
that  we  must  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself: — 

'^  Henry  Kirke  White  roust  constantly  be  regarded  through  the  medhiin 
of  Southey's  milc^  emblazonment,  and  of  his  own  amiable  character.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  blameless  of  men — affectionate  to  his  friends,  pious  to 
his  God,  humble  and  devoted,  never  happv  except  when  cultivatinghis  own 
mind  and  doing  good  to  others.    Like  Milton,  he 

'  The  lowliest  duties  on  himself  did  lay.* 
He  visited  the  sick,  taught  the  young,  counselled  ^ose  who  were  in  per- 
plexity, and  wrote  letters  to  those  that  were  afflicted  with  doubt  and  tossed 
with  spiritual  tempests.  He  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ambitioDt 
student  in  ill  health,  but  as  one  who,  as  Burke  said  of  his  son,  *-  had  in  him 
a  salient  and  living  spring  of  generous  and  manly  action,  and  who  had  no 
enjoyment  whatever  but  m  the  performance  of  some  duty.'  Yet  if  he  had 
a  fault,  it  lav  in  ambition.  His  desire  to  excel  became  almost  an  insanity 
or  crime,  and  to  it  he  sacrificed  not  only  his  own  health,  happiness,  and  lifiL 
but  the  happiness  of  his  dearest  relatives.  He  ought  to  have  spared  himself 
for  their  sakes  as  well  as  for  his  own.  Shall  we  call  him  a  suMime  auicide 
before  the  wheels  of  Faroe  ?    Best  feature  of  all  in  hb  character  was  hk 
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power  of  silent  endurance.  He  *  consumed  his  own  smoke.'  He  com- 
plained, indeed,  bitterly,  in  some  of  his  poems  and  private  letters;  but  before 
the  world  he  showed  his  disappointed  love  and  ambition  only  in  the  pale- 
ness of  his  cheek,  not  in  the  trouble  of  his  eye  or  in  the  notation  of  his 
bearing.  The  fire  that  devoured  him  was  ambition  as  well  as  a  vestal 
flame. 

^^  In  coming  to  the  consideration  of  his  works  and  genius  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  so  to  speak,  to  insulate  ourselves  from  all  considerations  connected 
with  his  lovely  character,  his  brief  laborious  life,  and  liis  premature  end. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  high  talents,  of  powers  of  fancy  and  eloquence  of  a 
rare  order,  as  well  as  of  indomitable  energy  and  great  assimilative  and  acquisi- 
tive capacity,  must  be  conceded  by  all.*' 

Farther  on,  Mr  Gilfillan  proceeds  to  remark — 

*'  His  poetry  is  generally  measured  and  regulated  often  to  the  brink  of 
tameness.  Even  in  his  professedly  wild  efforts,  such  as  ^  Gaudeline,*  there 
is  more  of  method  than  of  the  fine  madness  of  poetry.  All  young  poets 
imitate  others — but  in  their  imitations,  if  they  be  of  the  true  and  sovereign 
seed,  you  see  glimpses  of  originality,  and  discern  a  power  that  will  soon  burst 
all  trammels  and  assert  its  birthright  of  independence.  We  suspect  that 
Kirke  White  would  have  remained  more  or  le-is  an  imitator  for  life.  It  was 
said  of  him  at  college  that  he  had  '  genius  without  any  of  its  eccentricities.' 
.This  could  not  be  said  of  his  contemporary  at  college,  Byron^-of  his  bio- 
grapher Southcy,  in  youth^f  his  sympathiser,  Coleridge — nor,  we  suspect, 
of  any  really  great  genius  at  the  same  period  of  life.  Had  any  stranger 
seen  the  young  Samson,  the  pride  and  hope  of  Israel,  he  might  possibly  have 
cried  out,  ^  AVnat  a  noble  figure,  but  what  a  pity  and  shame  these  long  and 
trailing  locks,  why  does  he  not  shear  them  ?  ' — not  knowing  that  God  had 
hung  his  heroism  in  his  '  hair.'  Eccentricities,  particularly  in  youth,  and 
when  entirely  unaffected,  are  the  long  locks  of  tne  giant ;  and  if  shorn  off 
prematurely,  his  strength  departs,  and  he  becomes  weak  as  other  mon.** 

Now  all  this  criticism  is  based  on  no  other  authonty  than  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  intuitions  of  the  critic,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  more  fresh 
and  free  from  conventionalism  than  if  founded  on  all  the  rules  ever  laid 
down  by  philosopher  or  poet  for  man's  guidance  in  this  matter.  Mr 
Gilfillan  has  a  clear  insight  into  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
character  of  his  subject,  and  he  embodies  his  impressions  in  an  eloquent 
diction  peculiarly  his  own.  For  ourselves,  we  would  pronounce  Kirke 
White  as  somewhat  of  an  elegant  thinker  on  practical  piety  and  morals, 
and  he  died  too  early  to  have  arrived  at  any  determinate  conclusions 
concerning  man  or  nature;  but,  from  the  strict,  precise,  and  limited 
form  of  his  spiritual  constitution,  he  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of 
that  freedom  and  expansivcness  of  mind  that  distinguish  all  the  great 
poets  of  our  country. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  Grahame  and  his  Sabbath  and  other  poems, 
the  editor  of  this  volume  is  no  less  happy.  Although  testing  these  pro- 
ductions by  no  fixed  rules,  he  penetrates  into  their  true  character,  and 
assigns  their  author  his  proper  place  in  the  temple  of  the  muses  :— 

^  Grahame's  genius,''  says  Mr  Gilfillan,  *'  was  limited  in  its  range,  but 
within  that  range  was  ezquii>itely  true  and  beautiful.  He  had  no  dramatic 
power,  has  written  no  lyrics  of  merit,  and  his  vein  of  thought  is  far  from 
profound.    He  has  been  called  the  Cowper  of  Scotland,  and  resembles  him  in 
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tenderness  of  feeling,  truth  of  natural  desicription,  and  ardent  piety ;  but  ia 
vastly  inferior  in  strength  of  mind,  force,  and  continuity  of  style,  and  what- 
ever he  might  do  in  private,  has  in  his  poetry  given  no  evidence  of  poaess- 
ing  a  particle  of  Cowpcr's  refined  and  inimitable  humour.  He  is  essentially 
a  descriptive  writer,  and  many  of  his  individual  pictures,  or  rather  stroket, 
are  exceedingly  felicitous.  He  has  few  large  or  highly-finished  paintings, 
and  often  when  he  has  commenced  a  fine  flight  he  suddenly  sinks  flat  upon 
the  ground,  like  a  wounded  bird.  Sometimes,  agnin,  after  labouring  long  and 
unsuecessfully  at  a  piece  of  description,  he,  as  if  in  despair,  dashes  or  drops 
his  pencil  on  the  canvas,  and  produces  the  desired  effect.  His  poetry  lies  in 
small  compass,  and  yet  contains  a  most  disproportionate  quantity  of  prosaic 
matter.  One  good  line  in  twenty  poor  and  flat  ones  is  about  the  average, 
but  often  the  line  is  so  good  that  it  flashes  a  light  on  the  darkness  all  around 
it,  and  reminds  you,  in  his  own  words,  of  a 

*  Ray  of  coIumn*d  light  chasing  a  shower.* 

Thus,  in  his  poem  of  Jephtha*s  daughter,  that  most  poetical  theme,  there 
occurs  only  one  good  line,  and  it  is  the  last — 

J  The  timbrel  at  her  rooted  feet  resoimds.' 

How  does  that  one  line  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  anguish  of  the  maiden 
who  had  come  forth  ^  with  timbrels  and  dances '  to  meet  her  father,  but  when 
she  hears  of  his  rash  vow,  her  feet  fasten  and  her  timbrel  falls — it  is  shat- 
tered to  fragments,  while  she  stiffens  to  marble !  Often  Grahame's  reader 
is  about  to  close  his  volume  in  weariness,  when  suddenly  a  flash  as  from 
heaven  gleams  over  the  barren  page,  lightens  it  up  for  a  moment,  and 
departs.  The  acute  observer  will  notice  tnis  difference  between  Gr^iames 
prose  and  that  of  Milton  or  Wordsworth.  Theirs  may  be  called  prote- 
prepense ;  it  is  written  on  system  to  relieve  and  bring  out  by  contrast  the 
grandeur  and  beauties  of  the  other  parts ;  it  is  the  restraining  and  husband- 
ing of  strength.  Grahame's  seems  rather  to  proceed  from  fits  of  flat  weak- 
ness and  poverty.  Their  flowers  appear  on  stem  rocks — Grahame*s  on 
wastes  of  sand.  You  wonder  how  they  can  write  so  prosaically  at  times ; 
you  wonder  how  he  could  write  so  poetically." 

The  distinction  which  Mr  Gilfillan  here  struggles  to  establish  between 
the  prosaic  passages  of  Milton  or  Wordsworth  and  those  of  Grahame  ii 
not  put  with  sufficient  clearness  to  evolve  a  distinct  or  intelligible  dif- 
ference. At  feast  his  mode  of  putting  it  is  ^  from  clear  or  well-defined. 
We  should  take  the  difference,  which  in  itself  is  immeasurable,  to  consist 
in  this — that  Milton  and  Wordsworth  lay  down  or  evolve  the  laws  or  land- 
marks of  everything  they  delineate.  If  their  details  are  sometimes  heavy 
and  prosaic,  still  throughout  the  great  leading  thought  is  kept  in  view. 
'The  sense  or  idea  of  law  is  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of,  or  it  is  pro- 
bably only  rendered  obscure  by  the  dim  intellectu^  vision  of  the  reader. 
In  Grahame,  again,  no  guiding  idea  or  sense  of  law  pervades  any  of  bis 
works,  and  this  is  only  suggested  at  distant  intervals  by  isolated  and 
striking  pictures,  such  as  the  line  embodying  so  much  in  the  case  of 
Jephtha's  daughter.  Hence  the  greatness  of  Milton  or  Wordsworth 
consists  in  their  actually  possessing  those  comprehensive  feeulties  which 
enable  them  to  embrace  a  complete  view  of  their  subject  at  a  glance, 
while  the  power  of  Grahame  resolves  itself  into  the  possession  of  a  high 
and  finely  strung  sensational  nature,  which  can  only  occasionally  catch  the 
fine  features  of  a  picture  that  passes  before  it,  and  which  it  was  peculiarly 
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adapted  to  receive.  Milton  and  Wordsworth  never  for  a  moment  lose 
•igfat  of  the  idea  or  law  that  they  are  engaged  in  evolving,  while 
Grahame  and  the  same  class  of  poets^  having  no  such  real  thought  to 
unfold  or  illustrate,  only  occasionally  stumble  upon  pictures  that  afford  a 
momentary  but  profound  glance  that  suggests  infinitely  more  than  is 
elsewhere  indicated  in  their  works.  The  one  description  of  mind  knows 
thoroughly  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  abstract,  and  keeps  them  constantly 
in  view.  The  other  only  stumbk^s  upon  individual  objects  illustrative 
of  them,  by  chance  as  it  were,  at  distant  intervals,  and  thus  recognises 
and  appreciates  law  only  in  the  concrete  or  illustrative  form.  Such  is 
the  deep  underlying  nature  of  poetical  thought,  without  which,  however 
happy  or  gorgeous  the  imagery,  there  can  be  no  true  poetry.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  eloquent  and  well-sustained  verse  constantly  issuing 
from  the  press,  but  the  mind's  eyes  of  its  authors  have  neither  looked 
sufficiently  abroad  upon  nature,  nor  penetrated  any  depth  into  her  mys- 
teries, so  as  to  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  poetry.  Such  writers 
dwell  alone  on  the  outside  of  things,  and  describe  their  material  and 
commonplace  characteristics,  but  this  species  of  thought  no  imagery  can 
sanctify  or  render  beautiful.  But  neither  Kirke  White  nor  Grahame 
are  altogether  wanting  in  some  portion  of  the  attiibutes  of  true  poets, 
for  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  the  amount  of  poetical  power  possessed  by  them 
that  they  have  been  thus  far  floated  down  the  stream  of  time. 

The  contents  of  volume  second  of  Professor  Wilson's  essays,  critical 
fOid  imaginative,  are  happily  selected.  They  embrace  a  greater  diversity 
of  subject  than  the  first  volume,  and  they  are  all  treated  of  with  a  power 
and  felicity  peculiarly  the  Professor's  own.  There  is  Christopher  at  the 
Lakes  ;  Flight  first.  Flight  second,  and  Flight  third — a  Review  of 
Tennyson's  Poems — Memoir  of  Sir  John  Blackwood — American  Poetry 
— William  CuUen  Bryant — Poetry  of  Ebenezer  Elliot— on  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death — and  Anglemania ;  Cast  first,  Salmonia ;  Cast  second. 
Twaddle  on  Tweedside;  Cast  third,  Stoddart  on  Angling;  and  Cast 
fourth.  Our  Two  Panniers.  Christopher  at  the  Lakes  is  in  the  Professor's 
usual  discursive  and  descriptive  style,  embodying  his  impressions  con* 
coming  the  Lake  scenery  of  Cumberland,  as  well  as  his  notions  relating 
to  many  personages  resident  there.  The  Professor's  fine  appreciation  of 
the  more  romantic  scenery  of  England,  under  every  possible  phase,  is 
here  powerfully  rendered  into  the  most  eloquent  prose.  His  imagery  is 
always  striking  and  original,  imparting  to  his  delineations  all  the  fresh. 
n*  ss  of  nature  herself.  Still  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  these  flights 
are  somewhat  too  long,  and  occasionally  flag  in  their  interest  and  eifect. 

But  what  will  be  read  with  a  roost  thrilling  sense  is  the  Professor's 
opinions  on  the  very  diflerent  styles  of  poetry  canvassed  in  this  volume. 
We  have  no  less  than  three  detailed  criticisms  on  the  poetry  of  Tenny 
•on,  William  CuUen  Bryant  the  American,  and  Ebenezer  Elliot,  and  their 
productions  are  all  analysed  and  tested  not  by  any  distinct  or  specific 
form  of  thought  laid  down  by  the  Professor,  but  by  being  brought  at 
once  to  the  bar  of  his  own  vigorous  and  health-breathing  intuitions. 
But  though  this  empirical  method  is  far  from  impressing  the  reader  with 
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the  truth  and  philosophical  fairness  of  the  Professor's  criticism^  it  muit 
be  kept  in  view,  that  he  announces  no  other  guide,  and  he  always  quot*« 
specimens  to  illustrate  and  sustain  his  views.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
critique  on  Tennyson,  the  Professor  attributes  all  his  early  errors  to  his 
being  the  poet  of  a  Cockney  coterie : — 

"  One  of  the  saddest  misfortunes/*  says  the  Professor,  "  that  can  befall  a 
young  poet,  is  to  be  the  pet  of  a  coterie,  and  the  very  saddest  of  all  if  in 
cockney dom — such  has  been  the  unlucky  lot  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  He 
has  been  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Little  Britain,  and  sonnets  were  showered 
over  his  coronation  from  the  most  remote  regions  of  his  empire,  even  from 
Hampstead  Hill.  Eulogies  more  elaborate  than  the  architectore  of  the 
costliest  ginger-hread,  have  been  built  up  into  panegyrical  piles  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth-day,  and  'twould  be  a  pity  indeed  with  one  s  crotch 
to  smash  the  gilt  battlements,  white  too  with  sugar  as  with  frost,  and  be- 
gemmed with  comfits.  The  besetting  sin  of  all  periodical  criticism — and 
now-a-days  there  is  no  other — is  boundless  extravagance  of  praise ;  hut  none 
splash  it  on  like  the  trowel-men  who  have  been  bedaubing  Mr  Tennyson. 
There  is  something  wrong  however  with  the  compost.  It  wont  stick;  un- 
seemly cracks  deform  the  surface ;  it  falls  off  piece  by  piece  ere  it  has  dried 
in  the  sun,  or  it  hardens  into  blotches,  and  the  worshippers  have  but  dis- 
coloured and  disfigured  their  idol.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  they  make  the 
bespattered  not  only  feel,  but  look  ridiculous ;  he  seems  as  absurd  as  an 
image  in  a  tea-garden,  and  bedizened  with  foded  and  fantastic  garlands,  the 
public  cough  on  being  told  he  is  a  poet,  for  he  has  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  post." 

Now,  although  the  Professor  quotes  many  passages  from  Tenn^^ri 
illustrative  of  feebleness  and  obscurity,  yet  towards  the  end  of  his  critique, 
he  not  only  characterises  the  poet  as  being  possessed  of  the  highest  order 
of  genius,  but  he  proves  it  by  lavish  quotations  from  his  best  pieces. 
What  we  except  to  therefore,  in  the  Professor's  criticism,  is  not  bis 
pointing  out  the  poet's  shortcomings  nor  his  characterization  of  his  beau- 
ties, but  it  is  his  absurdly  referring  all  Tennyson's  faults  to  his  being  in 
the  leading  strings  of  a  Cockney  coterie,  while  he  attributes  his  beauties 
to  the  surpassing  power  of  his  genius.  We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us,  see 
that  if  Tennyson's  genius,  were  as  many-sided  and  universal  as  to 
pilot  him  in  the  loftiest  flights  of  imagination  in  every  possible  di- 
rection, that  he  could  possibly  become  the  dupe  or  plaything  of  any  cot- 
erie whatever,  and  accordingly  we  suspect  that  the  abnormalities  of 
Tennyson  are  referable  to  some  specific  imperfections  in  his  mental  con- 
stitution. It  is  admitted  by  the  Professor,  that  in  certain  given  directi<nu» 
Tennyson  possessed  and  unfolded  genius  of  the  highest  kind.  Here  he 
was  unchecked  and  unaffected  by  the  presence  or  influence  of  any  coterie, 
and  how  in  other  directions  he  could  be  so  misled  by  such  influence,  is 
past  our  powers  of  conception.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  although 
there  is  much  justness  of  remark  in  the  Professor's  criticism,  yet  in  some 
respects  it  is  utterly  fallacious,  for  no  Cockney  coterie  could  turn  true 
genius  either  to  the  right  or  the  lefl,  for  it  would  still  hold  on  its  way 
rejoicing  amidst  all  difficulties  and  environments.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  Professor  does  ample  justice  to  Alfred  Tennyson,  for  be  bepraisee  be- 
yond all  measure  his  Ode  to  Memory,  the  Deserted  House,  a   Dirge, 
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Isabel,  Mariana,  Adeline,  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  the  Ballad  of  Oriana, 
and  the  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Passing  over  the  Memoir  of  Vice- Admiral  Blackwood,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  rapid  narrative  of  a  series  of  remarkable  sea-fights 
in  which  the  Admiral  took  a  part,  we  come  to  the  professor's  paper  on 
American  poetry,  and  particularly  that  of  Bryant.  The  professor  takes 
care  in  the  outset  to  purge  himself  of  all  malice  or  ill-will  against  the 
American  people,  and  especially  of  all  prejudices  against  American 
authors,  and  afler  setting  forth  that  they  are  the  children  of  the  same 
race,  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  prowess,  bravery,  and  genius  which  they 
have  evinced  in  manifold  directions.  The  professor  quotes  largely  from 
Bryant,  and  expresses  somewhat  strongly  his  admiration  of  particular  pas- 
sages which  to  our  sense  appear  much  inferior  to  a  large  amount  of  the 
magazine  and  newspaper  poetry  of  England.  Throughout  all  the  passage's 
quoted  by  Professor  Wilson,  we  could  not  select  one  containing  a  single 
line  of  genuine  poetry,  unless  of  the  most  sensational  or  sensuously  pleas- 
ing sort.  Indeed,  in  some  portions  of  the  critique,  the  Professor  seems 
to  admit  all  that  we  now  state      Our  critic  for  example  remarks : — 

*'  But  Bryant  is  never  extravagant,  which  Cooper  often  is,  who  too  fre- 
quently mars  by  gross  exaggeration  the  eflFect  of  his  pictures  of  external 
nature.  The  poet  appears  to  be  a  man  of  milder  mood  than  the  romancer ; 
and  of  finer  taste.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  volume  comparable  in 
original  potoer  to  many  descriptions  in  the  Prairie  and  the  Spy.  Neither  do 
we  approve  the  unconsidered  praise  implied  in  the  somewhat  pedantic  expres- 
sions— *"  condensed  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  sublimated  into  poetry.* 
None  of  these  poems  are  long;  but  condensation  is  not  by  any  means  their 
distinguishing  merit,  especially  of  the  descriptive  passages ;  we  see  much 
simplicity,  but  no  sublimation ;  and  to  us,  the  chief  charm  of  Bryant's 
genius  consists  in  a  tender  peusiveness,  a  moral  melancholy  breathhig  uvi^r 
all  his  contemplations,  dreams,  and  reveries,  even  such  as  in  the  main  are 
glad,  and  giving  assurance  of  a  pure  spirit,  benevolent  to  all  living  creatures, 
and  habitually  pious  in  the  felt  omnipresence  of  tlie  C'reator.  His  poetry 
overflows  with  natural  religion — with  what  Wordsworth  calls  the  '  religion 
of  the  woods.' " 

Again,  the  Professor  goes  on  to  remark : — 

*'  We  have  quoted  much  that  is  beautiful,  but  do  our  readers  find  in  it 
many  graphic  descriptions  of  American  scenery, — much  indigenous  style 
of  thinking,  and  local  peculiarity  of  imagery/ — ^  condensed  into  a  narrow 
compass,  and  sublimated  into  poetry  V  It  seems  to  us  that  by  leaving  out 
a  very  few  allusions  to  objects,  living  or  dead,  not  native  with  us,  it  might 
be  read  to  any  familiar  lover  of  nature,  without  his  imagination  being  moved 
to  leave  the  Britisk  Isles  and  fly  to  America.  VVe  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain that  Mr  Bryant  has  presi'Uted  us  with  such  poetry — for  much  of  it  is 
exquisite,  but  is  the  scenery  it  paints  as  American  as  the  scenery  of  the  Task 
is  English — and  of  The  Seasons  Scottish  ?  If  it  be— then  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  character  of  the  Old  World*s  aspect  and  the  New.  But 
we  feel  that  there  b  much  difierence — and  that  distinctive — while  we  are 
reading  the  novels  of  Cooper. 

'^  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  aie  sprinkled  all  over  this  volume  felicitous 
lines,  and  half  lines,  trnd  epithets,  that,  independently  of  the  general  fidelity 
and  feeling  of  hb  descriptions,  show  that  Bryant  has  learned 
'  To  mose  on  nature  with  a  poet's  eye.* 

TOL.  Xm.  U 
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The  Professor  throughout  indeed  indicates,  although  indirectly,  that 
Bryant  is  wanting  in  originality  ;  that  the  description  and  thoiii^Kt 
embodied  in  his  poetry  might  apply  with  as  much  propriet}'  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  or  England  as  America ;  that  the  poet  in  fact  has  failed 
to  seize  upon  those  great  characteristics  of  the  Western  Continent  whirh 
any  true  poet  must  have  caught  up  ;  and  that,  after  all,  Bryant's 
works  are  nothing  more  than  an  elegant,  but  feeble,  reflection  of  the  best 
poetry  of  our  own  country.  The  Professor,  however,  never  says  so  in 
so  many  words.  After  the  perusal  of  Bryant's  poetry,  we  ourselves  have 
always  felt  that  his  soul  is  wanting  in  strength,  comprehensiveness, 
freedom,  and  vigour ;  and,  accordingly,  has  never  been  fully  impressed 
by  those  map[nificent  aspects  of  nature  which  maik  every  feature  of  his 
own  fatherland.  Although  Professor  Wilson  assigns  to  Bryant  the  pos- 
session  of  genius,  it  is  obvious  that  even  he  does  not  regard  his  genius  of 
the  highest  oi*der,  but  only  of  that  sensational  sort  that  is  only  calculated 
to  please  but  never  to  insliuct  or  edify  his  i-eaders.  But  even  Professor 
Wilson  has  decided  leanings'toward  poetry  of  the  sentimental  or  sensa- 
tional kind,  although,  in  a  strict  sense,  it  is  not  poetry  at  all. 

The  Professor  next  deals  with  the  poetical  works  of  Ebenezer  Elliot  ; 
and,  if  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  necessary  adhesions  and  coarse 
environments  of  mechajiical  labour,  he  must  safely  be  entitled  to  take 
a  place  among  the  children  of  genius.  In  perusing  his  works,  however, 
no  cultivated  mind  can  fail  to  feel  that  the  poet  had  a  more  profound 
insight  into  the  nature  uf  things  than  he  himself  could  express — that  the 
defects  of  his  early  education,  and  the  entanglements  of  a  laborious  occu. 
pation,  had  somewhat  dimmed  his  intellectual  insight  and  obscured  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius  ;  for  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  poet  has 
had  to  struggle  into  the  light  of  day  through  obstructing  influences  that 
would  have  utterly  destroyed  a  less  powerful  being  than  himself.  On 
the  subject  of  Elliot,  Professor  Wilson  is  not  only  extremely  genial,  but 
places  him  on  a  deservedly  high  niche  among  the  sons  of  song.  The 
following  remarks  by  the  Professor  will  be  duly  appreciated  for  their 
admirable  sense,  although  they  only  form  a  portion  of  the  point  under 
consideration : — 

'^  Now  Ebenezer  Elliot  will  not  suffer  you  to  judge  or  feel  for  hiro,  snd 
people  like  him  engaged  in  the  same  or  a  similar  trade.  He  undertakes  to 
instruct  you  and  people  like  you — not  in  his  craft,  for  you  are  not  boand 
apprentices  to  him  by  seven  years'  indentures— but  in  his  oonditiou— its 
vices,  its  virtues,  its  trials  and  temptations,  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  both 
perhaps  at  present  beyond  your  contemplation  ;  and  in  more  than  all  that 
— in  the  causes  that,  as  he  opinea,  oppress  it  with  afflictions  not  inevitable 
to  such  lot,  and  cheat  him  when  he  has  *■  broken  a  ton '  out  of  half  his  own 
and  his  children's  rightliil  claim  to  bread.  Mine  ilUt  iachrymie--h\g  hot 
tears  of  wrath.*' 

In  the  paper  on  the  Punishment  of  Death,  the  subject  is  discussed  in 
a  strikin^y  philosophic  and  earnest  style,  and  the  whole  bean  the 
appearance  more  of  one  of  the  Professor's  lectures  on  moral  philoflophy  cait 
for  the  nonce  into  the  shape  of  a  magazine  article. 

The  volume  finishes  with  ii  series  of  papers  on  Anglemania.    The 
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fii*8t  discusses  in  detail  Salmonia,  a  work  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  ;  and  although  it  might  be  imagined  that  Sir 
Humphrey's  fame  as  a  chemical  investigator  might  have  shielded  him 
from  undue  severity,  the  Professor  does  not  spare  him.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  Professor's  criticism  on  the  subject : — 

*'  Is  it  or  is  it  not  natural  for  a  trouting  parli  quarre  to  angle  a  whole  day 
in  dialogue — not  in  a  book,  but  in  a  brook — not  in  printed,  but  beneath 
budding  leaves?  Could  such  unceasing  ciishniaclaver  from  breakfast  to 
dinner  try  any  man  who  ever  dropped  a  red  spionner  ?  Let  us  hear  nothing 
of  Isaak  Walton.  Some  people  may  do  what  they  choose.  Is  it  natural 
or  is  it  not,  under  such  circumstances,  so  to  keep  gabbling? — unnaturally, 
and  idiotically,  and  dif«gusting.  That  a  sulky  syllable,  now  and  then,  might 
be  exchanged  by  anglers  passing  down  the  hanks  of  a  trouting  stream  is 
imaginable ;  but  here  we  have  four  members  of  a  literary,  philosophical, 
and  anellng  debating  society,  in  full  discussion  all  day  along  the  banks  of 
the  CoTne '/ 

'•  Nothing  but  the  most  exquisite  genius  could  reconcile  one  to  a  pro- 
ceeding in  itself  so  senseless  and  so  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  pastime  ; 
done  ill, — and  here  it  is  done  very  ill  —the  meinhors  become  objects  of 
laughter,  and  the  r<>d  in  the  hands  of  each  a  strikiiiiJ^  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  Or  Johnson's  celebrated  definition.  Havuig  killed  amongst  them  nearly 
60  lb.  weight  of  trout,  and  mine  host  having  finished  off  with  a  magnificent 
perch  of  3  lb. — for  whatever  any  one  of  the  party  wishes  to  do,  is  forthwith 
done — they  walk  up  to  the  villa." 

The  other  papers  are  no  less  distinguished  by  many  vigorous  and  racy 
passages,  shewing  at  once  the  natural  tastes  of  the  writer,  and  that  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

But  before  closing  the  volume,  we  must  have  a  word  or  two  farther 
on  the  Professor's  views  of  poetry  ;  and  let  it  be  with  all  the  deference 
justly  due  to  his  high  character  as  a  philosopher  and  critic.  Although 
himself  the  author  of  the  Isle  of  Palms  and  the  City  of  the  Plague,  two 
works  which  gained  for  him  at  the  time  of  their  publication  no  small 
reputation^  yet  his  dicta  on  the  matter  of  poetry  appears  to  us  sometimes 
narrow,  conventional,  and  one-sided.  The  Professor's  judgment,  indeed, 
is  not  always  regulated  on  the  subject  by  the  great  principles,  whatever 
they  are,  which  in  the  lapse  of  a  century  guides  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  quietly  consigns  one  set  of  works  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion, 
while  it  elevates  another  to  a  permanent  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
The  mere  quasi  poetry  of  the  Lake,  Cockney,  Spasmodic,  or  other 
schools,  not  am  withstand  the  lapse  of  time,  that  great  coiTcctor  and  rege- 
nerator of  taste.  The  opinions  of  all  false  critics,  coteries,  and  other 
abnormalties,  tall  before  it  with  the  certainty  and  precision  of  a  law  of 
nature.  Again,  even  a  single  true  and  beautiful  lyric  w  11  preserve  and 
render  sacred  the  name  of  its  author,  thus  shewing  that  mankind  are 
neither  stinted  nor  ungenerous  in  the  acknowledgment  and  reward  of 
genius.  On  the  subject  of  poets,  Professor  Wilson  has  admitted  many 
within  the  pale  whose  thought  and  writings  can  neither  stand  the  test 
of  time  nor  the  vigorous  scrutiny  of  a  profound  and  far-seeing  intuitional 
nature.  Verses  of  the  sensuously  pleasing,  sensational,  or  sentimental 
sort,  that  kindle  our  ephememl  impulses  for  a  moment,  s.'cm  sufficient 
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to  give  rise  in  the  Professor  to  all  the  admiration  justly  due  to  true 
poetry.     This  description  of  writing  is  only  a  species  of  rhymed  elo- 
quence, with  which  our  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  perio- 
dicals abound,  and  is  fraught  with  no  more  instruction  than  the  countless 
tales  that  are  floated  into  temporary  notice  by  our  penny  serials  and 
cheap  novel  literature.     Of  this  description  of  poetry  is  the  entire  Ame- 
rican school.     Halleck,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Poe,  and  other  American 
writers,  never  rise  into  the  sphere  of  true  poetry — they  are  often  sensu. 
ously  pleasing   and   highly    sentimental,    but    they  are    never   deeply 
instructive,  and  convey  no  universal  or  profound  truth.     It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  embody  in  language  an  accurate  description  of  what  true 
poetry  actually  is.     It  is  easier,  indeed,  to  describe  what  it  is  not.     But 
at  least  an  approximation  may  be  made  to  prefigure  to  the  mind  the 
substantial  elements  of  all  poetry      The  groundwork   of  poetry  then 
consists  of  two  substantive  and   distinct  elements,  and  its  great  object  is 
to  unfold  and  render  these  palpable  to  the  imagination  and  reason  of  man. 
The  first  of  these  embraces  all  the  laws  of  the   universe,    physical  and 
mental,  visible  and  invisible  ;  and  the  second  consists  of  all  existing  and 
known  phenomena  illustrative  and  suggestive  of  these  laws.     The  ima- 
gination may  even  travel  somewhat  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  strict 
laws  of  nature,  but  it  must  always  preserve  a  consistency  with  them. 
It  must  never  at  least  for  a  moment  be  disconform  therewith.     But 
there  is  a  third  element,  and  that  is  the  appropriate  imagery  and  language 
in   which   so  much  thought   is  conveyed  and  bodied  forth  ;  and  this, 
though  far  from  constituting  the  leading  feature  of  poetry,  is  as  indispen- 
sable as  the  other  two  that  form  its  very  soul  and  quintessence.     Now, 
if  we  bring  all  that  passes  current  at  present  with  the  world  as  poetry  to 
the  bar  of  this  judgment-seat,  we  will  find  that  most  of  it  will  be  con- 
signed  to  the  same  oblivion  in  which  time  enshrouds  much  of  the  past. 
All  the  sensuously  pleasing  and  sentimental  poetry  of  America  will 
shrink  before  the  test,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  the  poetry  of  Englarid 
will  passs  such  an  ordeal.     Even  the  best  of  Tennyson's  lyrical  efforts 
only  come  within  the  pale,  and  much  that  he  has  written  remains  in  an 
outer  circle.     In  the  lyrical  department,  for  example,  what  American 
poet  has  written  a  single  line  comparable  with  the  following  ode  bj 


Tennyson  :— 


"  I  envy  not  in  any  moods 
The  captive  void  of  noble  rage. 
The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods. 

"  I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time. 
Unfettered  by  the  sense  of  crime, 

'1*0  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes ; 

"  Nor  what  may  count  itself  as  bleet. 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth. 
But  stagnates  in  the  weMs  of  sloth, 

Nor  any  want  begotten  rest. 
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*'  I  hold  it  true  whatever  befall, 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most ; 
*Ti8  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.'* 

We  have  taken  these  stanzas  from  Tennyson's  In  memoriam  at 
random,  and  they  unfold  so  penetrating  an  insight  into  the  condition  and 
laws  of  every  form  of  created  being,  that  they  will  stand  the  strictest 
test  for  poetical  thought — of  themselves  they  are  neither  sensuously 
pleasing  nor  rhythmical,  but  they  embody  so  much  profound  and  far- 
reaching  truth,  thus  containing  the  very  quintessence  of  poetry,  that 
they  may  be  fairly  placed  in  contrast  with  all  the  sensational  verses 
ever  written.  They  do  not  please  us  by  the  depicturing  of  a  passing 
emotion  or  class  of  emotions,  but  they  instruct  us  by  evolving  and  ill  us. 
trating  one  of  the  laws  of  all  emotion.  We  have  to  apologise  to  our 
readers  for  dwelling  thus  long  on  so  abstract  a  topic  as  the  rules  which 
ought  to  guide  the  critic  in  judging  of  poutry,  but  in  dealing  with  so 
potent  an  authority  on  the  subject  as  Professor  Wilson,  we  rather  feel 
that  we  have  not  said  enough  ;  but  the  republication  of  the  rest  of  his 
works  will  afford  ample  opportunities  of  stating  and  illustrating  all  we 
have  to  say  fttrther  on  this  somewhat  subtle  and  difficult  enquiry. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  CHEETORE. 

A  LKGEND  OF  RAJASTHAN. 
Bt  W.  S.  DANIEL. 

On  fur  Cheetore  the  shadows  of  midnight  lineer  still, 
And  sobs  of  stifled  anguish  float  o^er  her  peopled  hill, 
For  round  her  walls  the  foeman  his  serpent  coils  hath  wound. 
And  wildly  from  the  valleys  tambour  and  cymbal  sound. 
Dark  Ali,  in  his  fury,  with  spear  and  blazing  brand. 
Amid  a  storm  of  horsemen,  hath  scoured  the  peaceftil  land ; 
Ten  thousand  sable  chai^rs  swept  o'er  the  trembling  soil — 
Ten  thousand  foes  bestrcKle  them,  athirst  for  blood  and  spoil, 
All  spurring  and  all  shouting,  through  iunffle,  flood,  and  dell, 
A  host  of  demon  riders  on  winged  steeds  of  hell ! 
But  wherefore  came  the  Tatar,  the  red  glove  in  hb  hand. 
To  drown  in  floods  of  carnage  the  Raipoot  s  happy  land  f 
*Twa8  Woman^s  smile  that  tempted  the  vulture  to  his  flight, 
And  o*er  her  fieital  beauty  she  vainly  weeps  to>night ; 
Her  charms  the  tongue  of  nations  hath  lauded  far  and  wide, 
And  Ali  seeks  Pumanee,^  the  lovely,  for  his  Bride  : 
He  woos  her  with  the  thunder  of  horse,  in  wild  career, 
With  the  love-shafts  of  his  quiver,  the  lightning  of  his  spear, 
He  comes — with  groans  for  music  and  blazing  homes  for  light— 
The  Bridegroom  of  the  desert,  in  panoply  of  fight ! 
But  Rajpoot  maids  have  scorned  him,  and  no*er  shall  Beauty's  hand 
Bind  up  her  raven  tresses  for  the  spjoUer  of  her  land, — 
Shall  she  consort  with  Tatars,  as  minion  bond  or  free  ? 
The  daughter  of  Rajwarra  will  rather  cease  to  be ! 
The  Beauty  of  Cheetore,  rrccntly  married  to  Bheemsi,  a  man  of  middle  age. 


Oh !  draught  of  bitter  waters;— but  Heaven  hath  deigned  to  tl 
One  drop  of  cordial  sweetness  in  the  chalice  of  mv  woe. 
For  *  if  twelve  princely  foreheads  fall  *neath  the  foeman's  hand 
Still  e^all  the  race  of  Soorya*  he  monarchs  in  the  land :'" 
^^  £leveD  ro;^a]  princes  lie  dead  on  yonder  plain. 
And  now  Ajeysi  only  and  1,  their  sire,  remain, — 
But  he,  the  last  and  dearest,  shall  lord  it  proud  and  high. 
For  I,  the  Twelfth,  this  morning  devote  myself  to  die ! 
But  e'er  1  trend  the  portals  of  Soorya's  golden  hall, 
One  deed  of  woe  remaineth — my  beauteous  Bride  must  fall, 
Whose  sweet  voice,  like  a  fountain  that  sings  in  thirsty  bowen 
Revived  in  odorous  freshness,  my  sad  heart's  withered  flowers, 
Whose  beauty,  like  Heaven*s  rainbow,  throws  glory  o'er  the  If 
Whose  high,  )>uiv  soul  hath  strengthened  the  sword  within  mj 
l*he  Johur-flames'  arc  roaring  in  yonder  mighty  cave, — 
For  Woman's  youth  and  beauty  their  fiery  surges  rave — 
The  Rajpoot's  last,  best  kindness,  when  life  ebro  in  his  veins, 
To  free  his  soul's  belov'd  from  Slavery's  loathsome  chains. 
Alas !  my  fondly  cherished,  my  Bride !  'tis  sad  to  part 
The  tendrils  of  devotion  that  bind  us,  heart  to  heart. 
But  better  far,  my  dearest,  than  years  of  captive  life, 
'i'o  die  a  spotless  Woman  and  Rana  Bheemsi's  Wife. 
Heaven  8i»eed  my  boy  in  safety  to  fair  Kailwarra'^  gate, 
And,  to  tiie  clang  of  music,  1  march  to  nuH^t  my  fate ! 
1  see  thee,  mighty  Soorya  !  throned  in  thy  halh  divine- 
Through  thy  red  water-lily  the  rays  of  moining  shine — 
Thou  traveller  in  glory,  thou  Maker  of  the  day  ! 
To  thee,  oh  !  God  and  Father,  doth  Rana  Bheemsi  pray — 
Within  the  full  effulgence  of  thy  paternal  light. 
Oh !  let  him  perish  proudly,  unconqnered  in  the  fight !" 

So  speaks  the  hapless  Monarch,  and  seeks  the  audience  hall, 
Where  all  his  bleeding  nobles  are  summoned  to  his  call ; 
Then  turning  to  Ajeysi,  he  strains  him  to  his  heart, 
And,  blessing  the  fair  stripling,  he  bids  him  straight  depart, 
^'  Nay,  Father !"  cries  he  warmly,  *'  it  cannot,  shall  not  **" 


My  brothers  all  have  fallen,  and  1  will  fall  with  thee  !" 
l^'Tb  Heaven,  Ajeysi!  s^*aketh--l  diarge  thee  to  obey — 
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Now,  through  the  silent  city,  with  movement  sad  and  slow, 

To  die  in  yonder  irimace,  R^jwarras  daughters  go, — 

Matron,  and  maid,  and  infant,  in  hundreds  glide  along^ 

Without  one  whispered  murmur,  a  pale  but  tearless  throng ; 

And  Father,  Husband,  Lorer,  with  oowrDcast  eyes  are  there, — 

They  dare  not  see  their  loved  ones  in  the  depth  of  their  despair, 

Arrayed  in  saffron^  garments,  the  bare  steel  in  each  hand. 

In  stiff  and  icy  silence,  like  frozen  shapes  they  stand. 

But  now  that  sad  procession  hath  passed  into  the  caves, 

And  eager  hundreds  vanish  amid  the  flaming  waves, — 

Like  motes  that  throng  the  sunbeam  the  countless  victims  lie, 

While  the  Fieiy  Spirit  rages  and  rolls  his  spires  on  high : 

The  last  of  all,  Pumanee,  steps  gracious  on  the  scene. 

In  beauty's  golden  dawning,  m  gait  and  eye  the  Queen, — 

As  smiling  is  her  visage,  as  smooth  her  ample  brow. 

As  when  to  Rana  Bheemsi  she  took  her  bridal  vow. 

Now,  hanging  o'er  the  furnace,  with  melancholy  srace. 

She  turns  and  gazes  mutely  on  yon  pale  muffled  &ce. 

Warm  to  her  anguished  Husband,  that  last  sad  love-glance  flies. 

As  though  her  heart  were  seeking  a  passage  through  her  eyes ; 

Meeklv  her  white  arms  crossing,  with  one  quick  backward  spring. 

Into  the  flames  she  Icapeth,  still  gazing  on  the  King : 

Loud  roars  the  glutted  Demon  of  that  red-rolling  sea, — 

On  Beauty^s  mouldering  members  he  revels  in  his  glee ! 

*'  Now  pile  with  rocks  the  entrance,**  tlie  monarch  groaning  said, 
*'  On  that  sad  threshold  never  may  foot  of  mortal  tread  !'* 
*Tis  done, — and  like  grim  tigers,  athirst  for  vengeance,  wait 
Cheetore*8  last  brave  defenders  around  the  postern  gate ; 
Their  chieftain  speaks, — ^^  My  Brothers  I  tne  tree  of  Sooryu'^  race 
Is  chattered  stem  and  branch  in  its  native  dwelling  place ; 
But,  'mid  the  AravulH,  thank  heaven !  a  sapling  springs. 
That  vet  will  twine  with  blossoms  the  hearth  of  liana's  Kings. 
Now  let  us  die !  but  nobly,  in  streams  of  Tatar  gore. 
Till  Hen*  laughs  that  brightly  his  blood-cup  bubbles  o'er : 
One  deftth-strdce  for  vour  fathers,— one  for  your  fallen  brave, — 
And  one  hot  thrust  of  vengeance  for  those  in  vonder  cave, — 
Now  nerve  each  manly  muscle, — be  terrible,  be  strong,  — 
On  to  the  death.  Rajwarra !  strike,  Yama,  strike  the  gong  !** — 
He  saith,  and  Hkc  a  tempest,  his  faithful  bands  rush  out. 
With  a  thunder-clash  of  music,  and  a  wild  but  moumiid  shout  ; 
The  fbemen  waver — rally — all !  now  the^  hem  them  round, — 
But  still  though  wounded,  dving,  the  Rajpoot  keeps  his  ground ; 
A  few  brief  moments'  struggle,  and  on  his  native  plain. 
The  Rana  Bheemn  sleepetn  'mid  hundreds  of  his  slain ! 

Alas !  for  blazing  temple — alas !  for  ruined  tower. 
For  monarch's  ravagea  palace,  and  woman's  broken  bower — 
The  savage  Tatar  revels  in  courts  of  Princes  dead, 
M'^hile  yet  with  recent  carnage  hb  reeking  hands  are  red  ; 
Fierce  All  seeks  Pumanee  through  vaults  and  palace  halls, 
And  tears  his  beard  in  fiiry,  and  on  the  princess  calls, 
But  safe  the  fair  one  slumbers  in  vonder  rocky  cave. 
With  all  Rajwarra 8  beauty,  *neath  the  buckler  of  the  grave ! 

*  Their  mourning  colour.  "  The  God  of  W»r. 
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THE  LATE  DR  SAMUEL  BllOVVN. 

Wb  cannot  permit  another  month  to  elapse  without  noticing  the  much 
lamented  death  of  Dr  Samuel  Brown,  which  took  place  at  his  resi- 
dence, Canaan  Grove,  Morningside,  on  Saturday  the  20th  September 
1856,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  illness  of  eight  years  duration. 
As  a  scientific  inquirer,  public  lecturer,  and  miscellaneous  contribator 
to  our  periodical  literature,  Dr  Brown  was  well  known  to  a  large 
circle,  and  though,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  worked 
with  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  in  these  diverse  pursuits  for 
a  period  bordering  on  twenty  years,  we  are  the  more  imperatively 
called  upon  to  afford  a  few  particulars  of  his  short  but  useftil  life,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  been  one  of  our  most  talented  contributors. 
In  particular,  he  was  the  author  of  a  paper  in  our  Magazine  for  No- 
vember 1848,  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Herbert,  which,  at 
the  time,  excited  much  notice  and  not  a  little  criticism,  for  the  power 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  refined  and  delicate  appreciation  of 
certain  points  in  Herbert's  character.  But  all  that  Dr  Brown  contri- 
buted to  our  pages  formed  a  mere  infinitesimal  portion  of  his  miscella- 
neous productions.  Let  us  take  a  glance,  however,  at  a  mere  outline 
of  his  brief  career. 

Dr  Samuel  Brown  was  a  son  of  Mr  Samuel  Brown,  Merchant, 
Haddington,  and  the  grandson  of  Mr  John  Brown,  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity, and  author  of  the  well-known  Self  Interpreting  Bible,  and  was 
born  at  Haddington  on  the  23d  day  of  February  1817.  Dr  Brown's 
father  distinguished  himself  by  originating  Itinerating  Libraries.  Dr 
Brown  received  the  first  rudiments  of  bis  education  at  Haddington, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  till  be  was  removed  to  the  High  School 
oi  Edinburgh,  which  he  attended  for  one  year.  Dr  Brown  further 
attended  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  went  through  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  medical 
classes,  to  qualify  him  for  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  passed  M.D.  in 
1839,  and  earned  a  gold  medal  for  a  thesis  on  the  Coagulation  of 
Albumen.  Though  he  had  thoroughly  qualified  himself  for  the  pur- 
suit of  medical  science,  he  commenced  early  to  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  chemical  investigations.  Feeling  that  the  Atomic  and  otht  r 
theories  were  insufficient  of  themselves  to  explain  the  subject  of  Iso- 
merism and  other  cognate  facts  in  chemistry,  he  set  about  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  deeper  law  upon  which  these  phenomena  might  Ic 
dependent,  and  to  this  ei.quiry  he  devoted  himself  often  day  and 
night  for  no  less  a  period  than  ten  years.  During  the  first  part  of 
this  time,  viz.,  in  spring  1841,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  not  only 
conducted  his  experiments,  but  lectured  at  various  of  the  literary 
and  philosophical  institutions.  In  the  summer  of  1842  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  his  chemical  investigations.  In 
the  spring  of  1843  he  delivered  four  critical  lectures  on  the  Atomic 
Theory,  when  he  expounded  his  own  peculiar  views.  These  lectures 
were  attended  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Dr  Chalmers,  Dr  John  Davy, 
Professor  Welsh,  Professor  Ferrier,  &c. 
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Among  other  tbings,  Dr  Brown,  at  an  early  part  of  his  career,  pub- 
lished an  interesting  and  original  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  subject  of  Isomerism,  where  he 
unfolded  his  own  peculiar  doctrines.  In  his  chemical  investigations 
in  the  laboratory,  he  was  uniformly  assisted  by  a  friend  who  shared 
his  enthusiasm.  During  these  labours,  moreover,  Dr  Brown  found 
time  to  contribute  a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them  upon  sub- 
jects germain  to  his  investigations,  to  the  North  British  Review,  the 
Westminster  Review,  Lowers  Magazine,  Dr  Co^tnnck's  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review,  the  Eclectic 
Review  of  London,  and  a  great  number  of  other  periodicals.  Some 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  were,  a  paper  on  the  character,  disco- 
veries, and  inventions  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  the  North  British, 
embodying  a  review  of  chemical  science  for  the  previous  hundred 
years ;  another  contributed  to  the  Westminster  Review,  on  the  Atomic 
'J'heory  before  Christ  and  since;  on  Dr  Wilkinson's  work  on  Man  in 
the  North  British  ;  on  Mesmerism  in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Ue^ 
view.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  style  in  his  article  on  Davy, 
where  he  indicates  the  characteristics  of  the  various  chemical  investi- 
gators treated  of  in  the  previous  pages : — 

"  The  monumental  fane  then,  ^hich  tliis  great  inve8tik>ator  has  raised  in 
honour  of  nature,  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  to  his  own  glory,  is  not  a  cam- 
era-obscura,  like  the  work  without  a  parallel  of  old  Beccher,  or  the  found- 
ations of  Chemistry  by  Stahl  ;  in  which  the  figures  are  but  dim  and  up- 
sidedown,  though  lying  luminous  and  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  the  surround- 
ing darkness;  nor  yet  a  camera-lucida  like  the  fauhlcss  work  of  his  cotem- 
porary  Wallaston ;  where  the  images  are  almost  painfully  distinct,  minute, 
and  suffused  with  the  light  of  day.  It  is  not  a  cryhtal  edifice,  like  the 
palace  of  ice  upon  the  Neva,  as  is  the  system  of  La  voisier  ;  not  yet  dissolved 
by  the  glowing  and  ascending  year ;  nor  a  glowing  mosque,  like  the  hereti- 
cal but  prophetic  chemical  statics  of  the  metaphysical  fiertholiet ;  and  which 
it  will,  ere  long,  be  manifest  that  ^  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye/  It 
is  not  a  European  museum,  like  the  substantial  fabric  which  the  long  days 
work  of  Berzelius  has  slowly  builded  over  his  future  bed  of  rest,  and  filled 
with  all  that  is  rich  and  rare  from  Icelandic  cauldrons,  Ural  Mines,  Tnipical 
woods,  and  the  heights  of  Andes  and  the  Himniuleh,  for  the  useful  instruc- 
tion of  mankind ;  nor  a  half- lit,  unfinished,  but  magnificent  orrery,  like  the 
new  philosophy  of  Dalton,  in  which,  when  the  undiscovered  planets  and 
the  unexpected  comets,  shall  have  been  found^  and  when  the  central  idea 
shall  have  been  kindled  into  a  blaze  of  light  and  force  by  the  Prometheus  of 
another  day,  the  movements  and  sheen  of  all  the  stars  shall  be  held  up  to 
the  astonished  eye,  as  one  completed  microcosm  of  creation.  Yet  there  is 
something  of  all  these  together  in  the  work  of  the  London  discoverer.  There 
are  the  neighbouring  shadows  of  Stahl,  and  as  it  appears  from  the  researches 
of  Faraday,  something  also  like  the  invested  representation  of  truth.  There 
is  the  brightness  of  Wollaston,  in  the  great  facts  he  has  won  from  their  en- 
chanted holds.  There  is  the  sound  logic  if  not  the  translucent  conception 
of  Lavoisier.  There  is  the  breadth  if  not  the  subtlety  of  Berthollct. 
There  is  the  wealth  both  of  matter  and  resources,  without  the  infallible 
accuracy  of  Berselius.  And  last  of  all,  there  is  the  independence  and  the 
essential  vitality  of  glorious  promise  for  posterity  of  our  own  immortal 
Dalton  ;  but  over  the  great  proportions  of  the  fabric,  there  b  shed  that 
brilliancy  which  is  all  his  own,  a  lustre  partly  derived  from  the  accidental 
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character  of  his  particnlar  di:jcoverie8,  and  partly  from  the  original  endow- 
ment of  his  mind  by  that  only  Potentate,  whose  minister  he  was.  Sach  is 
the  elaborate  and  arcbly  laden  mausoleum  of  Humphrey  Davy." 

In  the  year  1843-44,  Dr  Brown  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  canvass  by  Dr  Chalmers  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  besides  a 
numerous  host  of  scientific  friends.  We  believe  that  his  age  and 
youthful  appearance  militated  much  against  him.  During  his  recovery 
from  a  fever  about  six  years  after,  Dr  Brown  amused  himself  by 
writing  a  dramatic  poem  entitled  Galileo  Galilei,  distinguished  by 
passages  of  remarkable  power.  The  prologue  is  interesting,  as  it 
embodies  a  delineation  of  the  want  of  faith  of  mankind  in  all  great 
discovery.    It  is  as  follows : — 

'* '  The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes,* 
His  last  adventure  and  his  final  throes. 
Compose  our  inauspicious  theme  to-night. 
Not  m  the  letter  merely  :  it  is  right 
To  tell  you  that  our  melancholy  story. 
Its  joy,  its  woe,  its  doable  shame,  its  glory, 
is  not  Italian  only ;  't  is  humane, 
Bt'gun  and  done  *t  is  just  begun  again. 
It  is  the  deadly  strife  of  new  and  old. 
Of  truth  and  error,  (battle  still  untold,) 
Science  and  faith,  the  senses  and  the  soul. 
Self  and  the  race,  the  portion  and  the  whole, 
The  puny  wrath  of  man  and  grace  divine  ! — 
Our  tragedy  was  played  ere  twenty-nine^ 
The  actors  Cain  and  Abel ;  't  will  be  played 
Full  many  a  wretched  time,  ere  all  be  said 
The  world  must  learn.     Believe  me,  you  are  here 
To  see  the  age  you  live  in  ;  should  a  tear 
Spring  from  your  hearts  to  weep  the  tragic  lot 
Of  Galileo  and  his  children,  waste  it  not 
On  them,  for  they  are  shadows.     Drop  it  duly 
Upon  the  digging  grave  of  every  trulv 
Pi-otesting  soul.     Nay,  mingle  it  with  blood. 
Shed  it  for  Man,  and  make  the  drop  a  flood. 
Rivers  of  tears  will  never  wash  away 
Our  deep  disgrace ;  then  weep,  for  well  you  mav. 
Your  tears  may  turn  to  prayer,  your  prayer  to  deed ; 
This  world's  a  seed-field^  blood  and  tears  the  seed  !'* 

Dr  Brown  not  only  contributed  to  our  larger  periodicals,  but  he 
wrote  numerous  articles  for  our  smaller  and  more  unpretending  serials. 
We  have  perused  many  of  these  papers,  and  they  are  distinguished 
not  only  by  a  profound  insight  into  the  subjects  treated  of,  but  his 
ideas  are  always  presented  in  the  most  popular  fomi.  JnUr  alia,  we 
cannot  omit  noticing  specially  his  Alchemy  and  Alchemists  published 
among  Chambers's  papers  for  the  people.  We  cannot  refrain,  indeed, 
from  affording  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  Dr  Brown's 
popular  style  on  a  subject  of  which  he  was  master.  It  is  the  condn- 
sion  of  the  paper : — 

*'  Such,  then,  was  alchemy ;  such  the  heaven^  the  horizon,  and  the  neigh- 
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boarhood  of  the  third  of  the  ancestora  of  the  modern  chemist.  To  the  man 
of  the  nineteenth  centurj,  it  mu>t  always  be  interesting  to  grope  away  back 
into  those  dim  and  spectral  regions  of  scientific  development.  Were  cir- 
cumstances favoumble,  we  should  be  glad  to  accompany  the  student  into 
some  of  the  more  quaint  and  questionable  of  those  recesses  of  the  past. 
We  should  visit  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong ;  for  there  were  the  weaker 
brethren  in  those  religious  days  of  science  as  well  as  now.  What  buried 
figures  we  should  descry,  intent  with  sweating  brains  upon  the  last  projec- 
tion ;  what  minglings  of  the  glare  of  the  furnace  with  the  unearthly  glow 
of  a  magnificent,  but  misdirected  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ;  what  perilous 
balancings  of  the  spirit  between  the  dread  extremes  of  imposture  and 
insanity  ;  what  thin  lights  and  solid  shadows  we  should  behold  in  the 
murkier  hours  of  that  merely  starlight  night  of  history ;  what  agonies  of 
mind  and  heart !  Ideals  how  sublime,  reidities  huw  paltry  !  It  was  their 
lifelong  struggle,  to  bring  a  lofty  but  imperfect  theory  of  nature  into  effec- 
tive unison  with  the  inflexible  phenomena  of  the  world  of  facts.  They 
did  not  succeed,  and  they  have  passed  away.  Peace  be  with  them ;  for 
alaa !  the  life  of  the  visionary  is  the  same  feverish,  micalculating,  unsatis- 
fying, weary,  and  maddening  discipline  in  all  ages ;  and  there  are  as  many 
of  those  not  unlovely  maniacs  in  the  epoch  of  Chancellor  Bacon  and 
Humboldt  as  ever  there  were  in  that  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Paracelsus. 

The  history  of  chemistry,  subsequently  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  alchemi- 
cal epoch,  was  not  without  its  extravagances;  but  it  became  remarkable  for 
the  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  the  accumulation  of  facts  proceeded. 
In  the  nands  of  the  practical  chemists,  who  have  already  been  alluded  to  as 
the  legitimate  successors  of  the  alchemisrs-proper,  the  science  became  more 
unreservedly  directed  to  the  positive  labours  of  the  laboratory ;  and  there 
rapidly  ensued  a  very  remarkable  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  concrete 
or  practical  chemistry.  Hence  the  great  multiplication  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, experimental  apparatuses,  and  new  processes,  that  succeeded  the 
euthanasy  of  alchemy.  Stones  and  rocks,  eartns  and  ashes,  ores  and  meteors 
and  lavas  of  every  species,  were  triturated,  lixiviated,  roasted,  ignited,  dis- 
solved in  acids,  crystalised,  precipitated,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  there 
is  not  only  one  8€tlt,  one  elemental  salt,  but  an  endless  variety  of  salts :  oil- 
of- vitriol  salts,  aqua  fortis  salts,  spirit-of-salt  salts,  earthy  salts,  alkaline 
salts,  metallic  salts,  and  so  forth.  There  were  forthwith  found  to  be  moi-e 
metals  than  seven,  the  seven  planets  and  holes  in  the  human  head  notwith- 
standing. These  were  discriminated  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the 
volatile  alkalis.  At  length  a  great  chemical  principle  began  to  dawn  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  gathering  andt;rowding  details,  like  the  gleam  of  untouched 
phosphorus  in  the  dark.  In  short,  the  new  chemists  began  to  surmise  that 
the  cnemical  act  of  burning,  or  the  process  of  combustion,  as  it  is  now  called, 
is  a  process  of  first-rate  importance  and  significance  in  the  science  of  chemis- 
try. They  descried  that  the  right  explanation  of  the  burning  of  wood,  of 
brimstone,  of  anything,  in  fine,  that  is  susceptible  of  combustion,  would  re- 
veal a  critical  secret  of  this  department  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  distinct 
perception  of  this,  and  the  invention  of  a  hypothesis  or  theory  of  combus- 
tion, that  constituted,  or  rather  consummated,  the  new  movement,  and 
fairiy  consolidated  a  new  epoch  of  chemical  development.  Beccher  and 
Stahl  were  the  patriarchs  of  this  great  school — the  former  as  the  inventor, 
the  latter  as  the  illustrator  of  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston ;  a  doctrine  which 
sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  science  nearly  a  hundred  years.  They 
observed  that  the  common  phenomenon  of  combustion  concealed  within  its 
glowing  bosom  one  of  those  central  or  fontal  facts,  on  the  discovery  of  which 
the  history  of  ecience  is  continually  turning.  Pursuing  this  clew,  which 
the  reader  of  this  outline  will  now  recognise  as  older  than  the  time  of  Aris- 
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t<)tle,  although  never  laid  firmly  hold  of  until  that  of  Beccher,  they  gener- 
alized the  phenomenon  itself  m  the  first  place.  Their  metals,  with  the 
quite  intelIi<;iMe  exceptions  of  gold  and  siWer,  were  changed  into  rusts  or 
calces,  or  artificial  ores,  resembling  chalk-powder  or  brick  dust  when  heated 
in  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  fire ;  and  this  change  they  perceived  to  be 
identical  with  what  is  passed  upon  brimstone,  phosphorus,  or  any  other 
ordinary  combustible  when  it  burns  with  flame.  Indeed,  the  metal  tin 
burns  with  a  surrounding  glow,  which  resembles  flame  so  closely  as  to  have 
hinted  the  rest  of  the  secret ;  no  secret  now-a-days,  since  we  have  metab 
which  take  fire  when  thrown  into  water,  and  since  we  bam  iron- wire  in 
oxygen  like  a  wax-match  in  the  air ;  but  a  great  attainment  for  the  day,  or 
rather  the  morning  twilight,  in  which  it  was  first  made.  Thus,  then,  in 
brief,  was  the  whole  science  of  chemistry,  as  it  then  stood,  classified  under 
two  distinct  and  intelligible  parts :  the  study  of  bodies  before  combustion, 
and  that  of  bodies  after  combustion,  implying  of  course  the  study  of  Uie 
Tital  act  of  combustion  itself;  a  very  true  and  useful  division  so  far  as  it 
reached,  and  certainly  most  important  for  the  exigencies  of  the  epoch.  The 
chaos  of  chemical  fact  was  thereby  reduced  to  intellectual  order,  and  made 
to  revolve  round  one  great  phenomenon  as  a  centre.  Similar  things  were 
brought  together  in  spite  of  apparent  dissimilarity,  while  unlike  things  were 
duly  separated,  notwithstanding  of  superficial  resemblances,  and  a  genuine 
reformation  or  new  creation  was  fairly  begun,  with  amazing  sagacity  and 
intelligence.  It  is  surely  diflicult  to  understand  how  men  like  Dumas  and 
Liebi?  (to  name  no  smaller  names)  can  content  themselves  with  asserting 
that  chemistry  began  with  Lavoisier,  except  by  supposing  them  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  historical  sense,  and  incapable  of  seeing  that  their  own  rockfast 
Lavoisierianism  is  also  doomed  ;  not  indeed  to  be  overthrown  (for  nothing 
that  is  partly  true  can  ever  be  wholly  overthrown),  but  superseded  just  as 
completely  as  phlogiston,  alchemy,  or  polypharmacy.  It  would  be  quite  as 
rational  for  a  geologist  to  date  the  origin  ot  the  visible  world  from  the  ter- 
tiary series,  or  the  diluvial  beds  of  Paris  and  London,  as  to  trace  the  rise  of 
chemistry  no  farther  back  than  the  great  Parisian  lawgiver  of  the  science. 

*^  But  the  old  chemists  of  whom  we  now  speak  were  of  course  not  satis- 
fied with  the  discovery  of  the  true  analogy  that  exists  between  the  metallic 
calces  and  the  acids,  and  their  consequent  new  classification  of  bodies ;  but 
they  proceeded  to  interpret  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  itself,  that 
aeemitigly  sole  and  singular  agent  of  chemical  transformations.  Nor  was 
an  interpretation  far  to  seek,  although  it  rt*quircd  astonishing  ingenuity  to 
apply  it  right  and  left,  so  as  to  compact  the  rude  and  disjected  members  of 
a  growing  chemistry  into  one  luminous  body  of  scientific  thought.  It  has 
already  l^n  hinted  that  Greece  has  ever  been  the  Ariadn^  to  furnish  oar 
sturdy,  erratic,  and  triumphant  European  Theseus  with  the  dew  to  the 
labyrinth  it  behoves  him  from  time  to  time  to  penetrate.  The  notion  that 
fire  is  an  actual  and  substantial,  though  subtile  element  of  nature,  was  fint 
kindled  by  Empedocles  long  centuries  before  Christ :  before  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  Arabians,  it  had  begun  to  flicker,  and  it  played  a  very  small 
part  in  their  doctrine :  brought  back  to  Europe,  and  nmned  by  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  it  shot  up  its  flames  once  more ;  but  it  was  now  destined 
to  quicken  the  whole  mass  of  chemistry  ;  and  impart  that  callida  junetura^ 
or  glowing  unity  to  all  its  parts,  of  which  they  again  stood  more  in  need 
than  ever.  The  matter  of  fire  was  at  length  set  apart  and  consecrated 
under  the  illustrious  name  of  phlogiston. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  pn»secute  this  interesting  subject  any  further  in  the 
present  connection.  Having  fairly  traversed  the  epoch  of  chemical  history 
ostensibly  under  consideration,  and  having  even  crossed  the  boundary  which 
separates  it  from  its  immediate  successor,  we  leave  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Rt«»ry  untouched.  Suffice  it  thnt  an  affectionate  yet  critical  study  of  the 
successive  8t!hool9,  and  their  respective  leaders,  would  certainly  prove  as  inter- 
esting as  thnt  of  the  Greeks,  the  Arabians,  and  the  European  alchemists ; 
while  it  might  he  still  more  instructive.  The  phlogistians,  the  pneumatic 
chemists,  the  Lavoisierians,  the  atomicians,  the  electro-chemists,  and  tiie 
votaries  of  the  new  organic  chemistry,  have  all  brought  us  their  proper 
trophies  and  treasures ;  and  the  investigation  of  their  several  histories  and 
characteristics  could  not  fail  to  be  fraught  with  the  noblest  lessons  of  courage^ 
perseverance,  and  devotion.** 

As  already  noticed,  from  the  beginning  of  his  public  life,  Dr  Brown 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  lecturing  on  chemistry  and  cognate 
subjects  to  the  public,  and  was  uniformly  attended  by  large  and  select 
audiences.  He  lectured  frequently  in  Loudon,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Ldinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  generally  throughout  Scot- 
land, and  wherever  he  went,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  And 
even  during  the  severe  and  protracted  illness  which  cut  him  off,  he 
was  not  idle,  but  laboured  unremittingly  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
literature,  always  producing  something  worthy  of  himself  for  our  larger 
periodicals. 

In  person,  Dr  Brown  was  about  the  middle  size,  and  his  appearance 
indicated  great  personal  energy  and  activity.     Any  physiologist  would 
have  said  of  him,  that  his  cerebrospinal  and  nervous  systems  decidedly 
prevailed  over  the  muscular  and  vascular  portions  of  him,  for  he  was 
of  a  comparatively  slender  and  agile  build, — not  that  he  was  in  any- 
ways unhealthy,  but  such  was  the  character  of  his  temperament.    Ac- 
cordingly his  whole  power  lay  in  unremitting  devotion  to  intellectual 
pursuits.     In  traversing  his  rooms  during  his  chemical  investigations, 
be  seemed  more  like  a  subtle  spiritual  being,  than  anything  earthly, 
begrimed  with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  his  laboratory,  watching  with 
anxious  and  unwearied  attention,  the  progress  of  bis  experiments. 
In  society,  be  was  extremely  cheerful,  social,  and  had,  above  all  men 
we  ever  met,  a  sympathy  for  every  species  of  new  enquiry.    He  pos- 
sessed a  greater  aptitude  than  almost  any  man  of  his  age,  in  acquiring 
a  thorough  insight  into  every  new  subject  that  came  before  the  world, 
and  possessed  a  facility  in  mastering  all  its  laws  and  details.    In  fact, 
the  great  characteristic  of  his  mind,  was  the  rapidity  with  which  be 
penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  every  subject  be  touched,  com- 
bined with  a  facility  and  felicity  in  expounding  all  that  was  deeply 
true  and  interesting  in  it.     In  bis  lectures,  be  could  conduct  the  least 
cultivated  mind  through   the   mazy  labyrinths  of  the  profoundest 
science,  and  leave  bim  in  astonishment  and  wonder,  that  be  could 
learn  so  much  in  so  brief  a  period.    In  the  domestic  circle,  be  was 
affectionate  and  tender-hearted,  manifesting  all  the  sympathies  of  a 
deeply  religious  and  social  nature,  and  establishing  the  inscrutible  but 
uniform  connection  that  subsists  between  all  that  is  truly  great  in  in- 
tellect, and  the  higher  sentiments  of  our  nature. 
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Engiish  Traits,     By  R.  W.  Emerson. 
London :  George  Routlcdge  &  Co.,  Karringdon  Street.     1856. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr  Emerson  has  recorded  his  opinion  of  the  men, 
manners,  and  institutions  of  England,  formed  from  the  observations  made 
during  two  visits  paid  to  our  island  in  1833  and  1847.  Though  marked  by 
the  self-complacency  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  American  character, 
and  tinged  by  his  peculiar  philosophical  and  religious  views,  Mr  Emerson's 
opinions  of  England  and  the  English  are  much  more  favourable  than  those 
commonly  expressed  by  American  authors.  He  admits  that  ours  is  tlie 
first  existing  race,  distinguished  by  physical  beauty,  calm  coursige,  perseve- 
rance, and,  above  all,  by  strong  practical  good  sense,  which  he  appears  to 
consider  the  basis  of  the  English  character,  fie  points  out  the  singularly 
favourable  position  of  our  island,  and  the  advantages  which  we  have  taken 
of  that  position,  to  make  ourselves  the  greatest  and  richest  commercial  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  not  only  turning  the  soil,  in  spite  of  a  dull 
and  watery  atmosphere,  into  a  garden  crowded  by  a  numerous  population, 
but  sending  out  thousands  of  our  race  to  conquer  and  colonize  empires  of 
which  their  native  land  would  form  but  a  province.  He  admires  the  per- 
fection of  our  steam-engines,  mil  ways,  steam-boats,  newspapers,  horses, 
cattle,  town  and  country  houses  ;  he  pntises  our  colleges  and  cathedrals,  &Q<i 
applauds  even  our  aristocracy;  but  he  con^iemns  our  foix%'n  policy,  the 
Episco|>al  Church,  the  narrowness  of  our  general  habits  of  thought,  and  the 
want  of  fancy  in  our  literature.  "  The  foreign  policy  of  England/'  lu*  says 
^^  though  ambitious  and  lavish  of  money,  lias  not  often  been  generous  or 
just.  It  has  a  principal  regard  to  the  interest  of  trade,  checked,  however, 
by  the  aristocratic  bias  of  the  ambassador,  which  usually  puts  him  in  sym. 
pathy  with  the  continental  courts.  It  sanctioned  the  partiton  of  Poland,  it 
net  rayed  Genoa,  Sicily,  Parga,  Greece,  Turkey,  Rome,  and  Hungary.** 
With  regard  to  the  Church  he  says,  *'''  The  Anglican  Church  is  marked  by 
the  grace  and  good  sense  of  its  form,  by  the  manly  grace  of  its  clergy.  The 
ffospel  it  preaches,  is,  '  By  taste  are  ye  saved.*  It  keeps  the  old  structures 
m  repair,  spends  a  world  of  money  in  music  and  building ;  and  in  bu^  iog 
Pugin  and  architectural  literature.  It  has  a  general  good  name  for  amenity 
and  mildness.  It  is  not  in  ordinary  a  persecuting  church  ;  it  is  not  inquisi- 
torial, not  even  inquisitive  ;  is  perfectly  well-bred,  and  can  shut  its  eyes  on 
all  proper  occasions.  If  you  let  it  alone,  it  well  let  you  alone.  But  its  in- 
stinct is  hostile  to  all  change  in  politics,  literature,  or  social  arts.  The  church 
has  not  been  the  founder  of  the  mechanicflT  institutes,  of  the  free  school,  or 
whatever  aims  at  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  Piatonists  of  Oxford  are  as 
hitter  against  this  error  as  Thomas  Taylor.'" 

How  far  the  charge  of  want  of  fancy  can  be  fairly  brought  against  a  lite- 
rature whidi  boasts  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Dickens ;  as  well  as  the  exact  value  of  the  literary 
criticisms  of  a  writer  who  characterizes  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
"a  rhymed  traveller's  guide  to  Scotland,'**  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to 
judge ;  meanwhile  we  shall  let  Mr  Emerson  state  his  case  for  himself.  '*  A 
strong  common  sense,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  unseat  or  disturb,  marks  the 
Knglioh  mind  for  a  thousand  years;  a  rude  strength  newly  applied  to 
thought,  as  of  sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  lately  learned  to  read.  They 
have  no  &ncy,  and  are  never  surprised  into  a  covert  or  witty  word,  such  as 

'   See  page  U4. 
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plt»a*.'d  the  Aihcntins  and  Italians,  and  was  convertible  into  a  f  ible  not  long 
after;  but  they  delight  in  strong  earthy  expressions,  not  mistakeable,  coarsely 
true  to  the  human  oody,  and,  though  spoken  among  princes,  enually  fit  and 
welcome  to  the  mob.     This  homeliness,  veracity,  and  plain  style,  appear  in 
the  earliest  extant  works  and  in  the  latest,     it  imparts  into  songs  and  ballads 
the  smell  of  the  earth,  tlie  breath  of  cattle,  and  like  a  Dutch  painter,  seeks 
a  household  charm,  though  by  pails  and  pans.     They  ask  their  constitu- 
tional utility  in  verse.     The  kail  and  herrinji:8  are  never  out  of  sight.     The 
poet  nimbly  recovers  himself  from  every  sally  of  the  imagination.     The 
£ng1ish  muse  loves  the  farm -yard,   the  lane,  and  market.     She  says  with 
De  St&el,   '  I  tramp  in  the  mire  with  wooden  shoes,  whenever  they  would 
force  me  into  the  clouds.'     For  the  Bnglishman  has  accurate  perceptions, 
takes  hold  of  things  by  the  right  end,  and  there  is  no  slippenness  in  his 
grasp.     He  loves  the  axe,  the  spade,  the  oar,  the  gun,  the  steam- pipe.     He 
has  built  the  engine  he  uses.    He  is  materialistic,  economical,  mercantile.   He 
must  l)e  treated  with  sincerity  and  reality, — with  muffins,  and  not  the  pro- 
mise of  muffins ;  and  prefers  his  hot  chop,  with  perfect  security  and  conve- 
nience in  the  eating  of  it,  to  the  chance  of  the  amplest  and  Frenchiest  bill 
of  fare  engraved  on  embossed  paper.     When  he  is  intellectual,  and  a  poet 
or  a  philosopher,  he  carries  the  same  hard  truth,  and  the  same  keen  machi- 
nery, into  the  mental  sphere.     His  mind  must  stand  on  a  fact.     He  will  not 
be  baffled,  or  catch  at  cloudn,  but  the  mind  must  have  a  symbol,  palpable 
and  existing.     What  he  relishes  in   Dante  is  the  vice-like  tenacity  with 
which  he  holds  a  mental  image  Ix'fore  the  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  scutcheon 
painted  on  a  shield.     Byron  '  liked  something  craggy  to  break  his  mind 
upon.*     A  taste  for  plain  strong  speech,   which  is  called  a  biblical  style, 
marks  the  English.     It  is  in  Alfred,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  the 
Sagas  of  the  Northmen.     Latii&er  was  homely.     Hobbes  was  perfect  in  the 
'noble  vulgar  speech.*     Donne,  Bunyan,  Milton,  Taylor,  Kvelyn,  Pepys, 
Hooker,  Cotton,  and  the  translators  wrote  it.     How  realistic  or  materalistic 
in  treatment  of  his  subject  is  Swift.     He  describes  his  fictitious  persons  as  if 
for  the  police.     Defoe  has  no  insecurity  or  choice.     Hudibras  has  the  same 
hard  mentality,  keeping  the  truth  at  once  to  the  senses  and  to  the  intel- 
lect." 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  accuracy  and  happiness  of  our  author's  lite- 
rary judgments,  we  may  mention  that  he  styles  Dickens  a  writer  of  '^  Lon- 
don tracts,"  and  Bulwer  '^  an  industrious  writer,  with  occasional  ability." 
We  can  only  further  notice  that  Mr  Emerson  is  fond  of  parading  an  array 
of  figures ;  but  we  fear  that  his  statistics  are  scarcely  to  be  relied  on,  as,  in 
one  place,  he  estimates  the  present  population  of  Scotland  at  6,  instead  of  3 
millions,  and,  in  another,  states  tne  army  of  William  the  C<inqueror,  at 
20,  instead  of  60  thousand  men.  His  style,  also,  is  frequently  deficient  in 
ease  and  elegance,  and  he  sometimes  mistakes  nonsense  for  sublimity,  and 
muddineit  for  depth. 
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Pf«Mfitaetaii.— Whitehall,  Not.  14.— 
The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  present 
the  ReT.  Donald  Eraser  to  the  church 
and  parish  of  Feam,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Tain  and  County  of  Ross,  vacant  by 
the  transportation  of  the  Rev.  Donald 
Mackinnon,  late  minister  thereof  to  the 
parish  of  SUtith. 

Appointment,  —  The  Rev.  David 
Thompson,  from  Cupar,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  of  Methil,  in  the 
parish  of  Wemyss. 

OrdinaUon  in  Patdey, — Two  Ordina- 
tions took  place  in  Paisley  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  of 
the  Rev.  James  Aitken  to  the  North, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  McLean  to  the  South 
quoad  ioora  Chapels;  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  most  gratifying  ac- 
counts were  given  of  the  two  churches. 

Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
— We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the 


Rev.  Dr  Robertson,  Profcssor  of  Divi- 
nity and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  will  be  pro- 
posed as  Moderator  of  the  next  Gn  nend 
Assembly. 

Bev.  Mr  Caird  of  Errol. — It  is  ru- 
moured that  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
splendid  Gotliic  church  in  connection 
with  tlio  Church  of  Scotland,  now  being 
erected  on  the  West  end  Park,  Glasgow, 
has  been  formally  offered  to  this  ta- 
lented and  popuhir  preacher. 

Cnivenitjf  Degrees. — The  Senatus  of 
the  University,  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, have  conferred  the  Degree  of 
D.D.  on  the  Rev.  J.  Cniickshanks, 
Fyvie;  Rev.  R.  Simpson,  Free  Church, 
Kintore;  and  tlie  Rev.  J.  Spence,  Con- 
gregational Chapel,  Poultry,  Loudon: 
and  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  on  the  Rev. 
A.  Mitchell,  Inch;  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Bremner,  Banff! 
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AITON'S  "  ST  PAUL  AND  HIS  LOCALITIES."* 

"  St  Paul  and  hts  Localttiks,"  is  a  work  made  out  of  the  author^s 
former  volume,  "  Landi  of  the  Messiah,  Mahomet^  and  the  Pope." 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  one  is  an  unacknowledged  transcript  of  the 
other,  with  occasionally  a  few  verbal  alterations,  abridgements  of  para- 
graphs, and  a  transference  of  descriptive  scenery  to  other  scenes  and  lo- 
calities than  originally  given.  The  characteristic  of  this  work,  like  the 
other,  is  pla^iarum,  to  an  extent  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
modem  literature.  It  teems  with  specimens  of  the  grossest  literary 
peculation,  and  all  the  more  startling  and  condemnatory,  that  the  author 
declares  his  lucubrations  are  original,  and  the  result  of  careful  personal 
inspection.  This  is  the  second  instalment  of  the  result  of  his  wanderings 
in  the  East  in  1851 ;  a  third  is  to  follow.  Having  obtained  a  furlough 
of  ^Ye  months,  and  a  free  passage  to  Alexandria  in  the  company  of  a 
member  of  his  family  proceeding  to  India,  he  started  on  his  own  account 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt — pursued  his  tour  at  the  rate  of  a 
sovereign  a-day — came  home — wrote  his  travels,  and  sold  the  manuscript 
to  an  eminent  publishing  firm  for  a  sum  that  more  than  reimbursed  his 
expenditure.  He  avows  that  he  wrote  down  his  impressions  as  felt  at 
the  time,  their  tnUhfulneis  compensating  for  any  crudity  of  expression, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  photograph  for  its  grouping  and  tone,  and  then 
bids  the  reader  au  revoir !  This  seems  something  business-like, — 
turning  the  penny  to  the  best  advantage,  and  not  concealing  his  light  under 
a  bushel.  But  we  confess  that  this  conspicuous  parade  of  his  accuracy 
of  detail,  his  publisher's  liberality  in  his  profitable  disposal  of  the  copy- 

^  8t  Paul  and  kit  LoealUiet,  in  their  past  and  present  condition,  as  lately . 
vWted  by  John  Aiton,  D.D.,  Anther  of  ^  The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Bfabomet, 
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right,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  8tereot3'ped,  at  first  made  us  cast  a  sus- 
picious glance  at  the  volume,  and,  (we  ask  his  pardon,)  eumnise  that  in 
his  travels  the  love  of  filthy  lucre  was  not  always  kept  out  of  view.  The 
shadow  was  however  only  for  a  moment.  Some  men  were  more  blunt 
and  outspoken  than  others  in  their  intercouree  with  the  world.  It 
might  be  his  manner — his  unacquaintance  with  the  public,  arising  from 
the  seclusive  nature  of  his  profession.  The  tide,  therefore,  tumed  wholly 
in  his  favour,  and  we  were  disposed  to  accord  him  our  implicit  confi- 
dence. Besides,  we  recollected  the  sacred  office  he  occupied,  which 
might  be  considered  a  guarantee  for  the  fidelity  of  his  statements,  and 
his  having  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  engaged,  was  a  still 
further  guarantee  that  what  he  put  forth  would  be  mellowed  by  maturity 
of  judgment,  and  not  exaggerated  or  perverted  by  the  exuberant  fancy  of 
youth.  With  such  feelings  of  favourable  regard,  we  carefully  perused 
"  The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,"  but  the  result  was  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. Richardson,  Bartlett,  Lamartine  and  othei-s,  were  filched  from  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  we  were  finally  obliged  to  cast  down  the  volume 
with  feelings  we  do  not  at  present  choose  to  characterize*- 

As  if  exhausted  with  his  gigantic  effort — having  launched  his  barque 
of  commodities,  selected  and  original,  from  the  East,  Dr  Aiton  took  a 
siesta  for  four  years,  and  then  like  a  warrior  refreshed  with  slumber,  he 
arose,  shook  himself,  again  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  went  forth  in 
quest  of  fresh  fields  and  new  conquests,  to  renovate  his  already  decaying 
oriental  garland.  After  much  loud  and  long  heralding  by  the  most 
eminent  trumpeters,  **  St  Paul  and  his  Localities,"  decorated  with  scarlet 
and  gold,  has  just  appeared,  claiming  our  most  favourable  regards.  This 
work  in  its  materiel  and  its  treatment  is  akin  to  its  predecessor.  There 
is  the  same  crudity  of  statement — the  same  violation  of  grammatical 
rule — the  same  obliquity  of  construction,  and  the  same  levying  of  black 
mail  as  before.  The  leader  of  Israel  is  characterized  as  "  the  meek  and 
manslaughtering  Moses  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law  in  his  rage."  St 
Paul  is  represented  as  "  not  hankering  after  a  single  rag  of  his  old  robes." 
The  petrified  cascade  of  Mount  Messagis  is  said  to  be  "  one  of  the  most 
surprising  phenomeno/i  in  the  world."  Great  is  the  ruin  which  earth- 
quakes "  /m/r  produced."  Romantic  as  is  the  appearance  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrolese,  yet  **  the  scenery  of  such  do 
not  match  that  of  the  hills  of  Judah."  Tht-re  are  also  several  instances 
to  be  met  with  of  gross  irreverence  and  unseemly  levity  in  the  use  of 
Scripture  titles  and  subjects.  We  have  read  of  Socrates  being  called 
*'  the  apostle  of  natural  reason,"  but  never  till  now  of  his  being  **  the 
Messiah  of  the  pagan  world."  Because  a  man  at  the  plough  did  not 
Btop  and  salute  the  author  as  he  passed,  he  is  said  to  have  had  in  mind 
the  maxim,  **  No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking 
back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Certainly,  there  is  no  delicacy 
of  expression  observed  in  the  application  of  epithets  and  the  devising  of 
similes.  One  man  is  described  as  having  "  a  pasteboard  countenance," 
another  with  '•  a  face  reminding  me  of  the  yoke  of  a  rotten  egg,"  while 
a  third  is  pourtrayed  as  being  '*  like  a  winter  day,  both  ihort  and  dirty, 
and  gurdy  ai  a  bass  fiddle,  all  guts  and  gab,  with  a  very  long  neck*  aini 
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a  head  like  a  hatchet*     His  nose  was  so  red  and  pimpled,   that  it 
really  resembled  a  small  bunch  of  rowans." 

In  order  to  let  his  own  light  shine  in  the  most  prominent  position 
possible,  Dr  Aiton,  with  one  exception,  depreciates  every  other  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  illustrate  the  scenery  and  depict  the  manners  of 
Bible  Lands.  He  imagines  that  no  adequate  description  of  the  places 
visited  by  St  Paul,  as  existing  in  the  apostle's  time  and  in  our  own,  has 
been  given.  All  accounts  of  these  are  either  not  sufficiently  condensed 
and  consecutive,  or  the  price  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers. 
Conybeare  and  Howson  are  too  vast  and  voluminous  in  their  works  on  the 
subject.  Lewin's  naiTative  is  "singularly  successful,  with  corresponding 
allusions  to  all  the  places  the  apostle  visited,"  but  these  men,  never 
having  traversed  the  track  they  describe,  are  set  down  as  incompetent 
for  the  task  of  intelligent  and  faithful  ciceroni.  The  late  Mr  Bartlett 
alone  meets  with  the  author's  approval  for  one  reason  given,  and  another 
reserved,  but  which  the  readers  of  "  Lands  of  the  Messiah"  will  easily 
perceive;  yet,  his  book,  "though  written  with  adequate  power  and 
spirit  of  detail,  professes  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  onlif,  and  not  the  track  of  St  Paul  which  he  never  traced." 
Conybeare,  Howson,  Lewin,  and  Bartlett,  are  therefore  set  down  in  the 
class  of  '*  fireside  biographers"  of  the  great  Apostle.  To  remedy  this  de- 
fect, Dr  Aiton  resolved  to  follow  every  footstep  of  St  Paul,  pencil  and 
note-book  in  hand,  and  then  to  publish  his  travels.  Believing  that  these 
wanderings  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  **  when  they  were 
minutely  infonned  as  to  every  thing  relating  to  the  different  places  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  relative  to  St  Paul,  he  was  as  careful  as  he  could  be 
to  take  the  very  roads  by  which  the  apostle  travelled,  and  to  make  the 
very  voyages  his  journeys  were  regulated  by."  Thus  he  went  from 
Tarsus,  the  apostle's  birth-place,  to  Home  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 
But  does  the  author  I'equire  to  be  told  that  merely  visiting  certain  locali- 
ties is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  present  a  faithful  and  graphic  portraiture 
of  them  to  the  world.  A  minnow  may  follow  in  the  track  of  a  whale, 
or  a  fishing. boat  in  the  wake  of  a  man-of-war,  but  we  should  scout  the 
idea  that  because  of  this,  the  one  may  claim  the  distinction  of  being  a 
manne  leviathan  and  the  other  one  of  our  naval  bulwarks  in  the  time  of 
danger.  There  are  worse  than  **  fireside  biographers,"  who  carefully  and 
honestly  cater  for  our  intellectual  gratification.  In  more  senses  than  one 
might  the  author,  some  summer  day,  illustrate  this  Scripture — "  other 
men  laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours." 

We  must  not  omit  the  following  ingenious  acknowledgement  put 
forth  in  his  introduction.  **  Every  information,  therefore,  as  to  the 
present  state  of  matters  in  these  regions  (the  East)  will  certainly  com- 
mand attention  if  given  clearly  and  candidly.  But  on  this  point,  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  author  for  the  proper  execution  of  his  present 
task,  it  becomes  him  to  write  with  delicacy  ;  but  still  he  may  repeat, 
that  having  been  long  engaged  in  a  religious  profession,  having  travelled 
the  track,  and  freely  availed  himself  of  the  travels  of  other  writers,  and 
having  successftdlg  written  the  general  incidents  of  his  ownjourneg,  he 
feels  it  the  more  incumbent  on  him,  to  maka  this  sacond  effort  to  bt 
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useful,  by  producing  another  volume  for  the  edification  of  the  church, 
and  the  information  of  the  public."  The  italics  are  ours,  and  we  call 
the  reader's  special  attention  to  them.  The  author  has  been  upwards 
of  thirty  years  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  18 
a  D.D.  to  boot ;  but  we  do  not  think  this  of  itself  sufficient  to  make 
him  feel  the  more  called  on  to  give  another  volume  of  his  travels  to  the 
world.  We  know  that  old  age  is  honourable  if  well  spent,  and  we  are 
perhaps  to  infer  that  such  has  been  the  character  of  the  author's  profes- 
sional life,  when  he  tells  us  how  heavy  he  feels  the  incumbent  duty  of 
coming  again  before  the  public  as  an  Eastern  traveller.  Certainly  we 
may  expect,  that  if  all  that  can  adorn  the  Christian  character  is  to  be 
anywliere  found,  it  will  be  in  the  life  of  an  aged  doctor  in  divinity. 
But  the  author  further  states  that  '*  he  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the 
travels  of  other  writers."  We  like  this  declaration  though  we  needed 
it  not.  We  are  fully  conscious  that  he  has  done  so  on  this  as  on  a 
former  occasion  with  no  sparing  hand,  but  there  is  a  frankness  and  an 
honesty  in  the  acknowledgment  which  makes  us  think  all  the  more  of 
the  volume.  Other  writers  do  the  same,  and  their  works  are  all  the 
more  valuable  on  that  account,  but  we  ask,  is  it  honest,  is  it  candid,  to 
adopt  wholesale  the  writings  of  other  traveller,  and  palm  them  off  as 
our  own  without  the  usual  acknowledgements  or  even  quotational  in- 
timations.  W^e  are  soiry  to  say  there  is  a  want  of  such  honesty  and 
candour  in  the  work  before  us. 

If  the  reader  already  possesses  "  Lands  of  the  Messiah,"  he  must  not 
imagine  that  in  buying  or  borrowing  "  St  Paul  and  his  Localities,"  he 
is  about  to  encrease  liis  knowledge,  or  add  to  his  library,  by  a  new  book 
on  the  East,  except  on  this  principle,  **  a  book's  a  book  although  there's 
nothing  in't."  If  ho  does  he  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  In  this  book, 
beautiful  in  type,  elegant  in  outward  adornment,  and  hi^h  hi  price, 
there  is  little  new  and  less  original.  Its  most  graphic  passages  and  most 
interesting  incidents  are  taken  from  the  author's  former  volume,  in 
almost  every  instance,  without  stating  that  he  has  done  so.  The  inci- 
dent with  the  bandit  on  the  road  from  Rumleh  to  Jerusalem,  and  so 
like  the  one  mentioned  by  Richardson  in  1817  at  the  same  place,  is  here 
reproduced.  Certain  scenes  about  Jerusalem  are  here  brought  out 
anew  ;  in  short  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  can  be  considered  entirely 
fresh.  The  style  is  exceedingly  unequal,  as  may  only  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  the  work's  composition,  being  a  compilation.  In  the  same 
page  we  have  now  the  coarsest  expi'essions  most  awkwaitily  placed,  now 
again  soft  and  sweet  sounding  melody,  charming  as  a  summer's  evening, 
poetic,  graphic,  beautiful.  Then  again  rough,  rugged,  uncouth,  un- 
sightly,  like  a  newly  burnt  moorland,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  some  verdant 
plain,  or  fairy  glade  like  the  boWers  of  Elysium.  Yet  while  we  say  so, 
we  also  say  at  the  same  time,  that  the  book  is  very  interesting  so  far 
as  the  mere  reading  of  it  is  concerned,  and  to  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  sources  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  compiled,  it  may  be  highly  acceptable.  Though  it 
has  astonished  us  more  than  all  the  travels  we  have  hitherto  read  put 
together,  yet  much  of  it  is  not  undeserving  of  admiration.     In  perusing 
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it  we  were  reminded  of  the  anecdote  told  of  the  Siamese  twins,  Cheng 
and  Eng,  who  were  so  much  alike  in  voice,  features,  and  limbs,  that  a 
certain  lady  refused  to  marry  Cheng,  though  she  desired  to  do  so,  de- 
claring she  did  not  wish  to  marry  both,  and  she  could  not  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  But  we  are  not  so  awkwardly  situated  as  the 
lady  in  question, — praise  is  justly  due,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  true  author  and  the  assumed.  We  shall  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we  have  succeeded  or  not.  The  author 
reminds  us  also  of  an  anecdote  which  occurred  in  our  boyhood  during 
our  attendance  in  the  moral  philosophy  class  in  Glasgow  University. 
One  of  the  students  from  Ireland,  who  was  generally  regarded  as  half- 
crazy,  but  who  had  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  Greek,  was  also  carrying 
all  before  him  in  the  science  of  Morals,  so  far  as  essay  writing  was  con- 
cerned, producing  one  every  day.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  he 
was  copying  wholesale  from  Paley,  and  when  called  to  account  for  it  by 
the  Professor,  he  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  stating  that 
his  views  and  Paley 's  entirely  coincided,  and  that  the  latter  had  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  so  well  that  he  copied  the  language  rather  than  give 
any  poor  thing  of  his  own.  But  the  copying  of  which  we  complain  is 
attempted  to  be  disguised.  A  coarse  epithet  or  sentence  is  here  and 
there  interpolated,  as  a  modem  dauber  alters  an  ancient  painting  and 
passes  it  off  as  his  own.  Again  a  single  sentence  is  introduced  and 
acknowledged  with  the  usual  inverted  commas,  which  is  followed  up  with 
reflections  intended  to  be  understood  as  the  author's  own,  while  the 
whole  passage  ought  to  have  been  included  within  the  commas. 

We  have  very  great  doubts  whether  the  author  has  indeed  visited  the 
countries  and  localities  of  which  he  professes  to  give  so  accurate  and 
minute  account,  or  only  assumed  the  fact  to  lend  an  interest  to  his 
volumes,  and  promote  their  acceptance  with  the  public.  His  accounts 
of  places  differ  so  much  from  those  given  by  other  recent  travellers ;  and 
then  they  are  found  to  be  such  a  medley  composition  from  the  writings  of 
travellers  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  rank  him  in  his  own  classification  of  "  fireside 
biographers" — as  one  "wYio  first  wrote  his  book  and  then  travelled.  What 
does  the  reader  think  of  the  following  as  descriptive  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  is  told  that  it  is  taken  verbatim y  and 
without  acknowledgement,  from  Dr  Richardson's  Travels  nearly  forty 
years  ago : — 

**  Many  of  the  Jews  about  Jerusalem  are  rich,  and  even  possess  a  good 
deal  of  property  in  the  city,  but  they  are  careful  to  conceal  their  wealth, 
and  even  their  comfort,  from  the  greedy  and  jealous  eyes  of  their  rulers, 
lest  by  awakening  their  cupidity,  some  vile  plot  should  be  devised  to  their 

prejudice In  going  to  visit  a  respectable  Jew  in  Jerusalem,  it  is 

common  to  pass  over  a  ruin^  foreground,  and  up  an  awkward  outside  stair, 
constructed  of  rough  unpolished  stones  that  totter  under  the  feet.  But  the 
access  improves  as  you  ascend,  and  at  the  top  it  has  a  respectable  appear- 

anoe,  and  ends  in  an  agreeable  platform  in  front  of  the  house On 

entering  the  house  itself,  it  b  found  to  be  clean,  and  well  furnished  and 
lighted.  Sofas  or  low  divans  stand  around  the  wall.  They  are  soft  and 
eoyered  with  Penian  cai^ts,  and  look  even  elegant.    The  people  are  boa- 
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^litmble,  md  bappy  to  receiTO  yon.  The  old  Jew  leads  yon  in  Tery  poUtdy, 
and  introdnces  yon  to  bis  wife  and  danghten,  who  are  oiderad  to  ftanuih 
pipes  and  coffee,  and  water  and  bread.  Yon  admire  tbdr  &eea  mad  fmni, 
their  easy  and  elecant  gait,  and  their  address  surprises  yon.  •  .  .  No  in- 
terpreter is  needed." 

This  is  called  a  present  scene  in  Jerusalera.  Tbe  tottering  outside  stair 
must  be  very  awkward  indeed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  unmeaning  twaddle,  intended  for  fine  writing, 
interspersed  throuj^hout  the  volume.  Thus  we  are  told  "  Tarsus  still 
stands  as  fair  to  the  burning  sun  as  it  did.  The  Cydnus  is  still  as  cold 
as  it  was.  The  rock  overhanging  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  still 
there.  The  spot  near  Damascus  where  Saul  was  struck  blind  is  still  to 
be  seen.  The  place  at  Meleta  where  Paul  and  bis  contpanions  were 
nearly  shipwrecked  is  still  the  same.  The  seaport  Puteoli  is  seen  to  this 
day.  The  shores  of  Salanus  are  still  backed  by  the  mountain  ranges. 
The  island  ^gina  still  stands  where  it  did.  The  mountains  of  the 
Morea  still  sleep  between  the  sea  and  the  sky  !"  Pray,  where  should 
these  localities  he  but  where  they  are?  Would  we  have  Tarsus  scorched 
and  shrivelled  beneath  glorious  Apollo?  Would  we  have  tbe  C}dnu8 
run  hoi, — the  island  of  iEgina  floating  up  and  down  the  Levant, — and 
the  mountains  of  the  Morea  sunk  beneath  the  waves !  But  then  Dr 
Russell  has  something  of  the  same  kind  in  his  "  Palestine/'  and  why 
should  not  Dr  Aiton  have  the  like  in  his  *'  Saint  Paul." 

It  seems  that  at  one  time  he  intended  to  embrace  tbe  localities  of  all 
the  Apostles,  with  descriptions  of  the  Island  of  Patmos,  and  the  Seven 
Churches  in  Asia ;  but  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  placed  himself  in 
the  category  under  which  he  puts  Conybeare  and  Howson — too  volumin- 
ous and  expensive,  and  the  main  reason  for  his  present  work  would  not 
have  been  sustained.  We  are  advertised,  however,  that  at  no  distant 
date  we  may  expect  another  emanation  of  eastern  light  from  the  same 
source,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Lifie  and  Locahties  of  St  John."  We 
shall  look  out  for  the  coming  stranger,  keeping  in  view  tbe  author's  own 
prescription,  or  rather  recipe,  for  concocting  itinerary  literature,  and 
which  has  proved  so  effective  with  himself.  **  It  is  only  to  pour  the 
liquid  out  of  one  bottle  into  another,  to  give  it  a  stronger  colouring  a 
little  diff'erent,  then  to  shake  it  well,  and  set  it  up  in  the  window  betbre 
a  newer  light  to  attract  the  attention  of  novices."  Acting  according  to 
this  plan  he  has  placed  Tarsus  fix  miles  further  up  the  river  Cvdnus 
than  any  other  tiaveller  before  him  ;  he  makes  the  mirage  of  tbe  deseit 
"  shift  with  magic  play"  in  the  environs  of  Damascus ;  he  goes  pell  mell 
through  names  of  persons  and  localities,  as  if  it  were  all  one  how  they 
are  spelled  or  pronounced.  Howson  is  frequently  spelled  Honson,  Bocb- 
art  is  made  Bachari,  Motes^llem  is  given  IVIolesillem,  Atracia  is  Abracia, 
and  so  on — '*  banks,  tiees,  and  skies  in  thick  disorder  run." 

A  very  great  portion  of  the  work  is  composed  of  long  extracts  from 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  Is  any  reference  made  to  any  thing  mentioned 
there,  the  whole  text  and  context  is  given  in  full.  Now  we  should  not 
perhaps  object  to  this,  but  then  the  superabundance  of  such  extracts  on 
occasions  when  tbey  are  not  necessary,  gives  tha  reader  the  impreasion 
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that  hook-tnahing  was  the  principal  object  the  author  had  in  view. 
Doubtless  he  has  made  a  book,  but  whether  it  will  tend  '*  to  the  edifica* 
tion  of  the  church,"  as  he  expects  it  will,  we  cannot  say.  One  things 
however,  is  certain,  it  contains  little  *'  information  for  the  public." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  author's  repeated  assurance,  that  he  has  described 
St  Paul's  localities  *' m  he  actuaUif  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes"  let  us 
examine  the  accuracy  of  his  assertion,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
deserving  of  credit.  Many  of  his  descriptions  are  neither  recent  nor  ori- 
ginal, but  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  from  works  published  thirty 
and  forty  years  ago.  Others  again  are  recent  yet  not  original,  being 
copied  from  our  latest  travellers.  The  Scripture  Gazetteer,  issued  by 
the  Edinburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  in  1838,  appears  to 
have  been  a  prized  favourite,  and  an  inexhaustible  quarry  with  the 
reverend  author.  From  the  nature  of  that  publication,  matter  was  there 
found  ready  prepared,  and  has  been  appropriated  without  compunction. 
We  shall  now  give  in  parallel  columns  a  few  specimens  of  plagiarism 
which  we  have  culled  almost  at  random. 


Aiton^  pp.  11,  12. 
"  It  was  in  this  river  (Cydnus) 
that  Alexander  the  Great  incauti- 
ously bathed  and  caught  a  fever.  It 
was  now  about  the  end  of  summer, 
which  b  excessively  hot  in  Cilicia, 
and  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
when  Alexander,  covei-ed  with  sweat 
and  dust,  arriving  on  its  banks,  had 
a  mind  to  bathe.  The  instant  he 
plunged  into  the  water  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  shivering,  and  he  was 
carried  to  his  tent  in  a  faint.  The 
news  of  this  disaster  threw  the  whole 
army  into  consternation  and  tears. 
When  Alexander  began  to  recover 
bis  consciousness,  he  saw  the  danger 
of  Darius  attacking  him  while  he 
was  yet  confined  to  his  bed.  Send- 
ing, therefore,  for  his  physician,  he 
told  him  that  his  speedy  death  would 
be  more  desirable  than  a  slow  cure ; 
and  he  added,  ^  1  do  not  so  much 
wish  to  live  as  to  fight.*  The  phy- 
sicians, however,  did  not  hazard  any 
violent  remedy,  because  Darius  haa 
offered  a  thousand  talents  as  a  re- 
ward to  the  man  who  should  poison 
Alexander.  At  last  the  physician 
offered  him  a  dose,  but  he  desired 
three  days  to  prepare  it.  In  the 
interval  Parmenio  wrote  to  u*am 
Alexander  to  take  care  of  Philip,  his 
phyncian,  for  Darius  had  bribed  him 
with  a  thonauid  talents  (£146,000) 
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pp.  164-156. 
"It  was  now  about  the  end  of 
summer,  which  is  excessively  hot  in 
Cilicia,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  when  the  king,  who  was 
quite  covered  with  sweat  and  dirt, 
arriving  on  its  banks,  had  a  mind  to 
bathe  in  that  river,  invited  by  the 
beauty  and  clearness  of  the  stream. 
However,  the  instant  he  plunged 
into  it,  be  was  seized  with  so  violent 
a  shivering,  that  all  the  by-standers 
fancied  he  was  dying,  upon  this 
he  was  carried  to  his  tent,  after  faint- 
ing away.  The  news  of  this  sad 
disaster  threw  the  whole  army  into 
the  utmost  confusion.  ...  At  last 
the  king  recovered  his  senses  by  de- 
grees  Having  ordered  his 

confidents  and  physicians  to  come 
into  his  tent,  '  You  see,'  said  he,  '  my 
friends,  the  sad  extremity  to  which 
fortune  reduces  me.  ...  A  speedy 
death  is  more  eligible  to  me  tlian  a 
slow  cure.  ...  1  do  not  so  much 
wish  to  live  as  to  fight.*  The  sud- 
den impatience  of  the  king  spread  an 
universal  alarm.  The  physicians 
did  not  dare  to  hazard  violent  and 
extraordmary  remedies,  especially  as 
Darius  had  published  that  he  would 
reward  with  a  thousand  talents 
(£146,000)  the  man  who  should 
kill  Alexander.    However,  Philip, 
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and  his  risttr  in  marriage.  Alexan- 
der put  the  letter  und«r  his  pillow, 
and  when  Philip  brought  the 
draught,  taking  the  letter  fiom  un- 
der nis  bolster  with  the  one  hand, 
and  holding  the  dose  with  the  other, 
he  gave  the  letter  to  Philip  to  read, 
and  fixing  his  eve  on  him,  he  swal- 
lowed the  draught  without  hesitation. 
Philip  said,  'Royal  sire,  your  re- 
covery will  soon  clear  me  of  this 
suspicion ;  and  the  only  favour  I  ask 
is,  that  you  would  be  easy  in  your 
owfl  mind,  and  suffer  the  medicine 
to  operate.'  Meanwhile  the  physic 
worked  so  violently  that  Alexander 
lost  almost  every  symptom  of  life, 
and  suspicion  rose  into  certainty, 
while  Philip  had  no  protection  but 
in  the  integrity  of  his  intentions. 
At  length  the  physician's  art  began 
to  gain,  and  in  three  days  Alexander 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  everybody  hailed  Philip  as  a 
god." 


Aiton^  pp.  12,  Id. 
"  The  city  (1  arsus)  still  survives 
and  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  the  mere 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  without 
trade  or  commerce,  but  its  walls  and 
ruins  are  of  great  extent.  In  the 
suburb  was  the  tomb  of  the  Empe- 
ror Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate.  The  river  (Cydnus)  is 
here  about  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  its  cold  clear  rolling  waters  must 
Lave  been  a  great  comfort  to  the 


one  of  his  physiciana,  . . .  offered  te 
give  him  a  dose,  which,  thoueh  not 
very  violent,  would  nevertheless  be 
speedy  in  its  effects;  and  desired 
three  days  to  prepare  it.  M''hiht 
these  things  were  doing,  Alexander 
received  a  letter  from  Parmenio,  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  bid  him 
beware  of  Philip;  for  that  Darius 
had  bribed  him  by  the  promise  of  a 
thousand  talents,  and  his  sister  in 
marriage.  Upon  this  he  folded  up 
the  letter,  ana  put  it  under  his  bol- 
ster, without  acquainting  any  one 
with  the  contents  of  it.  The  day 
being  come,  Philip  enters  the  tent 
with  his  mcKiicine,  when  Alexander, 
taking  the  letter  from  under  the 
bolster,  gives  it  to  Philip  to  read. 
At  the  same  time  he  takes  the  cup, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  physician, 
swallows  the  draught  without  the 
least  hesitation.  Philip,  as  he  per- 
used the  letter,  had  shewed  greater 
signs  of  indignation  than  of  lear  or 
surprise ;  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  king's  bed,  '  Roval  sire,'  said  he, 
'  your  recovenr  will  soon  clear  me 
of  the  guilt  of  parricide  with  which 
I  am  charged.  The  only  fiivour  1 
beg  is,  that  you  would  be  easy  in 
your  own  mind,  and  suffer  the 
draught  to  operate.'  In  the  mean- 
time, the  physic  worked  so  violently, 
that  the  accidents  which  attended  it 
strengthened  Parmenio's  accusation. 
At  last  the  physician's  art  gained 
the  ascendancy.  .  .  .  Three  days 
after,  be  appeared  before  the  army. 
...  No  caresses  were  enough  tor 
the  physician ;  every  one  embracing 
him  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
returning  him  thanks  as  to  a  god.** 

Scripture  Gazetteer  (  Tarnu). 

^'  Tarsus  was  the  capital  of  Cilicia 
Proper,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Sardanapalus  in  one  day ; 
but  when  the  Greeks  establiiihed 
themselves  after  the  conquest  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tarsus  rejected  this  legend  of  the 
origin  of  their  city,  and  adopted  the 
more  poetical  one  founded  on  the 
old  fable  that  Bellerophou  had  been 
conveyed  in  the  courbe  oi  his  wan- 
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inhabitants  of  this  populous  city. 
Tarsus  was  said  to  have  been  built 
in  one  day  by  Sardauapalus ;  but 
when  the  Grieeks  established  them- 
selves after  the  conquest  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  the  inliabitants  of 
Tarsus  reiectea  this  legend  of  the 
origin  of  their  city^  and  adopted  the 
mora  poetical  one,  founded  on  the 
old  fable,  that  Bellerophon  had  been 
conveyed  in  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings by  the  winged  horse  Pegasus 
to  the  country  of  Cilicia.  They 
engrafted  their  tradition  on  this,  that 
Pegasus  had  stumbled  here,  and  left 
a  deep  impression  of  his  hoof;  and 
hence,  in  their  language,  the  word 
Tarsus  signified  a  hoof  or  heel.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  Pegasus 
lost  a  hoof  in  this  quarter.  Strabo, 
however,  states  that  Tarsus  was 
founded  by  Triptolemus,  and  his 
Argive  followers,  who,  when  in 
search  of  the  wandering  lo,  the 
beautiful  mistress  of  Jupiter,  chang- 
ed by  him  into  a  heifer,  found  here 
the  traces  of  her  hoof.  Under 
the  Persian  supremacy.  Tarsus  was 
the  residence  of  the  dependent  kings 
of  Cilicia,  who  had  here  a  noble 
palace.  Tarsus  of  old  was  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  all  who  were  going 
to  Upper  Asia,  or  returning  from  it. 
The  Greeks  found  this  city  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  under  the 
Seleucidae,  its  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  of  that  nation." 

Then  follows  a  narrative  of  Cleopatra's  celebrated  voyage  up  the  river 
Cydnus  to  meet  Mark  Antony,  which  the  reader  will  find  verbatim  in 
Rollin's  Ancient  History,  VI.  345-8.  We  shall  next  turn  to  the  au- 
thor's account  of  Damascus,  and  we  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  his 
reference  to  Lamartine  when  he  gives  only  one  sentence  as  a  quotation 
from  that  distinguished  writer,  and  the  succeeding  ones  as  his  own. 
With  what  candour  this  is  done  the  page  itself  will  show. 


derings  by  the  widged  horse  Pegasus 
to  the  country  of  Cilicia.  They  en- 
grafted the  tradition  on  this,  that 
Pegasus  had  stumbled  here,  and  left 
a  deep  impression  of  his  hoof,  and 
hence,  in  their  language,  the  word 
Tarsus  signified  a  Aoo/*orA«c^.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  Pegasus  lost 
a  hoof  in  this  quarter.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, states  that  Tarsus  was  founded 
by  Triptolemus  and  his  Argive  fol- 
lowers, who,  when  in  search  of  the 
wandering  lo — the  beautiful  mis- 
tress of  Jupiter,  changed  by  him 
into  a  heifer, — found  here  the  traces 
of  her  hoofs.  Under  the  Persian 
supremacy  Tarsus  was  the  residence 
of  the  dependent  kings  of  Cilicia, 
who  had  here  a  noble  palace.  The 
Cydnus,  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
rolled  its  waters  through  this  popu- 
lous city,  which  was  the  great  tho- 
roughfare of  all  who  were  going  to 
or  returning  from  Upper  Asia.  The 
Gi^eeks  found  this  city  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  under  the  Seleu- 
cidae its  inhabitants  were  chiefly  of 
that  nation.  ...  It  still  survives, 
the  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self, 
without  trade  or  conmierce,  but  its 
walls  are  of  great  extent.  In  the 
suburb  was  the  tomb  of  the  Empe- 
ror Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate.^' 


Aiton,  pp.  81,  82. 
*'  Damascus  is  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Emperor  Julian,  the  Apostate,  styled 
it  the  Eye  of  all  the  East,  the  saci-cd 
and  most  magnificent  Damascus.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley 
called  the  Orchard,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  Scrip- 
ture.    This  city  is  one  of  th<*  oldest 


Scripture  Gazetteer  {Damascus). 
^^  Damascus  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  the  Apostate, 
styled  it  the  Eye  ofali  the  East,  the 
sacred  and  most  magnificent  DamaS' 
cue.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
valley  still  called  the  Orchard  of 
Damascus,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Abanaand  Pharpar  of  Scripture.  .  .  . 
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The  city  of  Damaaeas  is  of  the  Toy 
highest  antiqinty,  and  is  snpposed  by 
Buchart,  to  have  been  founded  W 
Uz,  the  eldest  son  of  Aiam.  ...  We 
are  certain  that  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  whose  steward  is  styled 

£liezer  of  Damascus. '1 

underatand,*  says  Laaiartine,^that 
Arabian  traditions  represent  this  city 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  form  the 
site  of  the  lost  Paradise,  and  certain- 
ly, 1  should  think  that  no  place  upon 
earth  was  better  calculated  to  answer 
one's  idea  of  Eden.  The  vast  and 
fruitful  plain,  ^  ith  the  seven  brsnch- 
es  of  the  blue  stream  which  irrigates 
it ;  the  majestic  framework  of  the 
mountains ;  the  glittering  lakes 
which  reflect  the  heaven  ujwn  the 
earth  ;*it8  geographical  Mtuation  be- 
tween the  two  seas ;  the  perfection 
of  its  climate, — everything  indicates 
that  Damascus  has  at  least  been  one 
of  the  first  towns  that  were  ever 
built  by  the  children  of  men, — one 
of  the  natural  halls  of  fugitive  hu- 
manity in  primeval  times.*  .  .  .  • 
They  have  compared  it  to  a  peari 
set  within  a  clustre  of  emeralds.  . . . 
They  believe  that  Adam  was  formed 
of  the  red  earth  still  found  in  its  vi- 
cinity. They  affirm  that  Ahtl  was 
slaughtered  in  a  cave  in  one  of  their 
mountains,  where  his  grave  is  still 
shown.  They  point  out  the  tomb  </ 
Noah^  which  has  always  been  an 
object  of  modem  veneration." 

The  Apostle  is  approaching  the  city,  and  the  scene  described  is  the 
union  of  two  which  officiated  formerly  at  greater  length  in  "  Lands  of 
the  Messiah,"  during  a  day  in  the  Desert.  The  first  part  is  from  Bart- 
lett's  "  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,"  and  the  last  is  from  "  Eothen." 
The  author  has  not  been  sufficiently  careful  in  the  transference  to  pre- 
serve the  hannony  of  place.  He  speaks  of  '*  those  regions  in  the  midst 
of  the  solitude,"  while  he  has  told  us  a  few  lines  back  that  "  the  city 
had  just  been  presented  to  the  view  of  the  apostle's  admiring  eyes." 


dties  in  the  world ;  and  is  sunpoaed 
by  Bachart  to  have  been  fonnaed  b^ 
Uz,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram,  and  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  Abraham,  whose 
steward  is  styled  Eliezer  of  Damas- 
cus.     The  country  around 

Damascus  is  extremely  fertile  and 
well  watered.  It  has  been  compared 
to  a  pearl  set  in  a  cluster  of  emeralds. 
This  spot  is  said  to  form  the  site  of 
Paradise,  and  Lamartine  says,  '  cer- 
tainly 1  think  that  no  place  upon 
earth  was  better  calculated  to  answer 
one's  idea  of  Eden.'  The  vast  and 
fruitful  plain,  with  the  seven  bran- 
ches of  the  blue  stream,  which  irri- 
gates it,  the  majestic  framework  of 
tiie  mountains,  the  glittering  lakes 
which  reflect  the  heaven  upon  the 
earth,  its  geographical  situation  be- 
tween two  seas,  tne  perfection  of  the 
climate,— everything  indicates  that 
Damascus  has  at  least  been  one  of  the 
first  towns  that  were  ever  built  by 
the  children  of  men.  Tradition  says 
that  Adam  was  formed  of  the  red 
earth  found  here,  and  that  Abel  was 
slain  in  a  cave  here,  where  he  is 
buried.  The  tomb  of  Noah  is  also 
shown  near  Damascus." 


Alton f  p.  84. 
^*  The  sun  was  fierce  in  the  cloud- 
less sky,  and  the  blanched  surfoce 
of  the  desert  glared  under  his  fiery 
beams.  The  startling  mirage,  shift- 
ing with  magic  play,  was  appearing 
in  the  distance  on  the  burning  hori- 
■on,  in  long  glancing  lines  of  tnns- 


Bartktt,  pp.  d-10. 
^'  But  as  the  sun  rose  higher  aod 
higher  into  the  cloudless  aky,  and 
the  blanched  surface  of  the  Desert 
glared  nnder  his  fiery  beam%  it  wss 
another  matter.  .  .  .  The  hot  plain, 
like  the  glow  of  a  kiln,  now  tremUss 
owr  the  glistening  saods,  and  plays 
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pnent  water,  amid  a  hot  film,  like 
the  glow  of  a  limekOn,  or  expand- 
ed into  f^leaming  blue  lakes,  whose 
cool  borders  seemed  to  be  adorned 
with  lofty  groves,  on  whose  imagin- 
ary bank  wave  after  wave  seemed  to 
break  into  thin  air.  At  this  hour 
when  the  sun  is  terrible  and  trium- 
phant in  those  regions  in  the  midst 
of  the  solitude,  when  the  air  b  dead 
with  heat,  there  is  often  the  sound 
as  if  of  church  bells,  ringing  slow 
and  polemn ;  and  with  trembling 
wonder  travellers  listen  to  the  illu- 
sive chime.  This  is  occasioned  by 
the  heated  dry  air  causing  great  ten- 
sion on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and 
making  it  tingle  with  the  passing 
touch  of  mere  memory,  sweeping 
across  the  brain." 


the  moat  fimtastio  tricks  with  tha 
suffering  traveller.  The  startling 
MiRAOB,  shifting  with  magic  play, 
expands  in  gleaming  blue  lakes, 
whose  cool  borders  are  adorned  with 
waving  eroves,  and  on  whose  shining 
banks  the  mimic  waves,  with  won- 
derful illusion,  break  in  long  glitter- 
ing lines  of  transparent  water.  .  •  • 
There  is  a  terrible  and  triumphant 
power  of  the  sun  upon  this  wide  re« 
gion  of  sterility  and  death.'* 

Eothen,  p.  273. 
''  Still  those  old  Marlen  bells  rung 
on,  not  ringing  for  joy,  but  properly, 
prosily,  steadily,  merrily,  ringing 
'  for  church.'  ...  1  attributed  the 
effect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  perfect  dryness  of  the  clear  aii 
through  which  1  moved.  ...  It 
seemed  to  me  that  these  causes  by 
occasioning  a  great  tension,  and  con- 
sequent susceptibility  of  the  hearing 
organs,  had  rendered  them  liable  to 
tingle  under  the  passing  touch  of 
some  mere  memory  that  must  hava 
swept  across  my  brain.  .  .  .  The 
sailor,  becalmed  under  a  vertical  sun 
in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  has 
listened  in  trembling  wonder  to  the 
chime  of  his  own  village  bells." 


The  locality  where  the  Apostle's 
have  taken  place,  is  thus  given : — 

AiUm^  pp.  90-2. 
*^  On  the  side  of  the  old  road,  and 
within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the 
walls,  near  the  ruined  arch  of  a 
bridge,  are  the  tombs  of  some  devout 
Christians.  This  cemetery  is  large 
and  unenclosed.  Near  that  is  the 
highly  venerated  spot  of  the  Apostle's 
miraculous  conversion.  In  coming 
from  the  city  by  the  eastern  gate, 
now  walled  up,  but  memorable  as 
being  the  place  where  Paul  was  let 
down  by  tne  wall  in  a  basket,  the 
path  turns  to  the  left,  into  a  wide 
open  road;  there,  after  passing  the 
cemetery,  the  path  deviates  from  the 
•traight  line,  leaving,  a  few  yards  to 
the  right,  the  precise  spot  believed 
to  be  that  where  Saul  fell  to  the 
aarth.  This,  to  all  appearance,  seems 
tA  bd  a  portion  of  an  ancient  road, 
consistbg  entirely  of  firm  imbedded 


miraculous  conversion  is  said  to 

Scripture  Gazetteer  (DamoMcue.) 
^^  ^  This  memorable  spot  is  on  the 
side  of  the  old  road,  near  the  ruined 
arch  of  a  bridge,  and  close  beside  it 
are  the  tombs  of  some  devout  Chri»«> 
tians.  There  is  no  house  nor  deco- 
ration upon  it,  only  the  road  turns 
a  little  aside^  that  this  part  may  re-* 
remain  unaffected  by  the  general 
thoroughfare  of  travellers.*  (Rich- 
ardson). This  account  of  a  spot 
never  to  be  foigotten  is  confirmed 
by  a  recent  traveller  in  1832.  '  We 
advanced,*  says  Dr  Hogg,  'to  tha 
eastern  gate,  now  walled  up,  but 
mtmorable  as  being  the  place  where 
St  Paul  was  *  let  dow*n  by  the  waU 
in  a  basket.'  Near  the  gate  we 
turned  to  the  left,  into  a  wide  open 
road,  and  passing  through  a  laige 
unenclosed  Christian  cemetery,  now 
reached  the  place,  still  highly  yen- 
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pebbles,  which,  having  been  never 
oroken  up,  stands  alone,  like  the 
fragment  of  an  elevated  causeway. 
The  sides  have  been  gi'adually  low- 
ered by  numerous  pilgrims  who  in 
all  ages  have  sought  the  pebbles  to 
preserve  as  relics.  A  wide  arch-like 
excavation  through  the  centre  of  the 
causeway,  produced  by  the  same 
•uperstitious  industry,  has  given  it 
the  resemblance  of  a  dismantled 
bridge.  Through  this*  aperture,  it 
is  considered  an  act  of  devotion  to 
pass,  and  it  is  performed  with  all 
solemnity  by  rubbing  the  shoulders 
against  the  pebbly  sides,  while  pray- 
ers are  repeated  with  exemplary 
earnestness.  About  two  furlongs 
nearer  the  city,  a  place  is  pointed 
out  where  Paul  rested  for  some  time 
on  his  way  to  the  straight  street 
ailer  his  vision The  amaze- 
ment of  the  Jews  at  this  unexpected 
turn  of  events  in  Damascus  was  soon 
succeeded — first  by  the  deepest  re- 
gret, and  then  by  the  fiercest  malig- 
nity. They  even  resolved  to  assas- 
sinate him,  and  watched  the  gates 
day  and  night  for  that  purpose ;  but 
their  laying  await  was  known  to  St 
Paul.  ^  Then  the  disciples  took  him 
by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the 
wall  in  a  basket.'  The  gate,  accor- 
ding to  the  legend,  was  guaitled  by 
a  C^hristian  soldier,  an  Abyssinian 
by  nation,  who,  being  aware  of  the 
design  of  the  govertior  to  deliver 
Paul  to  the  Jews,  pointed  out  a  win- 
dow like  a  port-hole  in  the  parapet 
of  the  great  wall,  through  which  he 
was  lowered  in  the  basket.  The  en- 
raged Jews,  informed  of  what  they 
called  the  soldier's  treachery,  caused 
him  to  be  murdered,  and  got  the 
window  built  up,  to  remain,  as  they 
aaid,  a  public  proof  of  St  Paul  s 
apoetacy.  And  the  disciples  took 
tne  body  of  the  poor  soldier,  and 
buried  it  in  a  tomb  near  the  scene 
of  the  Apo6tle*s  conversion,  which 
ia  visited  by  both  Christians  and 
Turks." 


erated,  of  the  Apostle^a  miraculous 
conversion.  The  present  track  de- 
viates from  the  straight  line,  havincr, 
a  few  yards  to  the  right,  the  precise 
spot  believed  to  be  that  where  he 
fell  to  the  earth.  This  is  evidently  a 
portion  of  an  ancient  road,  consisting 
entirely  of  firmly  imbedded  pebbles, 
which  having  never  been  broxen  up, 
stands  alone  like  the  fragment  of  an 
elevated  causeway.  The  sides  have 
been  gradually  lowered  by  numer- 
ous pilgrims,  who  in  all  ages  have 
sougiit  the  pebbles  to  preserve  as 
relics.  A  wide  arch- like  excavation 
through  the  centre  of  the  causeway, 
produced  by  the  same  superstitious 
industry,  has  given  it  the  resemblance 
of  a  dismantled  bridge.  Through 
this  aperture  it  is  considered  an  act 
of  devotion  to  pass,  and  one  of  our 
attendants  perfxjrmed  the  ceremony 
witii  all  due  solemnity,  rubbing  his 
shouldei-s  agtiinst  the  |,ebbly  sides, 
while  he  repeated  liLs  ]>rayer8  with 
exemplary  earnestness/  .  .  ^  About 
two  furlongs  neai-er  the  city  is  a 
small  timber  structure;  there  you 
are  told  the  holy  apostle  rested  for 
some  time  on  his  way  to  this  city, 
after  his  vision.' . .  The  amazement  of 
the  Jews  at  this  sudden  transition  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  fiercest  hatred 
and  malignity.  They  resolved  to  as- 
sassinate him,  and  watched  the  gates 
day  and  night  for  that  purpose.  He 
escaped  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned by  night,  being  ^  let  down  by 
the  wail  in  a  basket.'  .  .  The  gate, 
according  to  this  legend,  was  guarded 
by  a  Christian  soldier,  an  Abyssinian 
by  nation,  who  being  aware  of  tlie 
design  of  the  governor  to  deliver  St 
Paul  to  the  Jews,  pointed  oat  a  win- 
dow like  a  port-hole  in  the  parapet 
of  the  great  wall,  through  which  he 
was  lowered  in  the  basket.  The  en- 
laced Jews  informed  of  what  they 
called  the  soldier's  treachery,  caused 
him  to  be  murdered,  and  got  the 
window  built  up,  to  remain,  as  they 
said,  a  public  proof  &i  Paul's  apos- 
tacy ;  and  the  disciples  took  the  body 
of  the  poor  soldier,  and  buried  it  in 
a  tomb  near  the  scene  of  the  apoatle's 
oonvenion,  which  ia  viaited  by  both 
Christiana  and  Turks.* 
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But  in  our  onward  journey  with  the  author,  we  come  to  Antioch, 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  here 
too  the  Scripture  Gazetteer  has  been  of  immense  advantage  : — 


Alton,  j^p,  106-111. 
^'  It  (Antioch)  b  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Orontes,  about 
twenty  miles  up  from  the  Levant, 
into  which  the  river  falls,  ....  a 
stream  apparently  of  no  great  im- 
portance, but  described,  as  we  have 
said,  by  Ovid  to  be  the  largest  known 
in  his  days.  Antioch  is  equally  dis- 
tant, that  is,  about  seven  hundred 
miles  from  Constantinople,  the  capi- 
tal of  Turkey,  and  Alexandria  in 
Ej^ypt.  All  the  writers  of  antiquity 
who  mention  Antioch,  talk  of  its 
celebrity  throughout  the  then  known 
world,  and  allege  that  no  locality 
exceeded  it  in  fertility  of  soil,  trade, 
riches,  or  commercial  enterprise.  .  . 
it  19  said  to  have  been,  in  its  ancient 
state,  almost  square,  and  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  and  pai-t  of 
it  on  the  north  stood  on  a  high 
mountain.  It  was  admirably  forti- 
fied both  by  nature  and  art ;  and  in 
the  days  of  its  natural  glory  was 
adorned  with  galleries^  fountains, 
sumptuous  palaces,  and  magnificent 
temples.  .  .  .  What  is  it  now  V  A 
ruinous  city,  many  of  whose  houses 
are  built  with  mua  and  straw,  many 
of  whose  streets  are  miry  and  narrow, 
and  many  of  whose  squares,  which 
were  formerly  so  crowded  and 
adorned,  exhibit  now  every  appear- 
ance of  misery  and  wretchcaness. 
The  houses,  which  arc  constructed  of 
stone,  are  all  pent-roofed  and  covered 
with  red  tiles;  some  of  them  are 
three  stories  high ;  many  of  them 
are  two,  and  the  upper  part  is  there 
constructed  of  wckkI,  The  streets 
are  very  confined,  having  a  high 
raised  causeway  of  flat  pavement 
upon  each  side  for  foot-passengers, 
and  a  very  narrow  and  deep  passage 
between  them  for  horses,  seldom 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  two  passing 
one  another.  The  present  town, 
called  Antakia,  belongs  to  the  Pash- 
aljc  of  Haleb  Aleppo.  This  Mole- 
siUem,  or  governor,  has  only  fifty 
penons  as  guards.    The  northern 


Scripture  Gazetteer  {Antioch,^ 
'^  Antioch  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Orontes,  now  called  the 
Ahssy,  a  stream  of  no  treat  import- 
ance, although  described  by  Ovid,  in 
the  Second  Book  of  his  *"  Meta- 
morphoses,' to  be  about  the  largest 
river  there  known.  it  is  alK>ut 
twenty  miles  distant  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  into  which  the  river 
Orontes  or  Ahssy  empties  itself,  and 
is  equally  distant  from  Constanti- 
nople, the  capital  of  Turkey,  and 
Alexandria  in  -Egypt,  about  seven 
hundred  miles,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  in  its  ancient  state  almost 
square,  about  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  part  of  it  on  the  north 
stood  upon  a  high  mountain.  An- 
tioch was  odmirably  fortified  both 
by  nature  and  art,  and  in  the  days 
of  its  ancient  glory  was  adorned  with 
fi^leries,  fountains,  sumptuous  pa- 
laces, and  magnificent  temples.  All 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  who  mention 
this  city,  talk  of  its  cefebrity  through- 
out the  world,  and  allege  that  no 
city  exceeded  it  in  fertility  of  soil, 
trade,  riches,  or  commercial  enter- 
prise. .  .  .  It  is  described  by  travel- 
lers as  now  a  poor  place,  exhibiting 
a  mere  wreck  of  its  former  greatness. 
Folney  represents  it,  '  so  anciently 
renowned  for  the  luxury  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  little  better  than  a  ruin- 
ous town,  whose  houses,  built  with 
mud  and  straw,  and  naiTow  and 
miry  streets,  exhibits  every  appear- 
ance of  misery  and  wretchedness.  ,  . 
Mr  Buckingham  says.  ^  the  houses 
are  mostly  constructed  of  stone,  and 
are  all  pent-roofed,  and  covered  with 
red  tiles ;  many  of  them  are  three 
stories  hieh,  but  more  generally 
two,  and  the  upper  part  is  then  con- 
stmcted  of  woic^.  The  8ti««ts  are 
narrow,  having  a  high  raised  cause- 
way of  flat  pavement  upon  each  side 
for  foot  passengers,  and  a  very  nar- 
row and  deep  passage  between  them 
for  horses,  seldom  wide  enough  to 
to  admit  of  two  passing  eaoh  other/ 
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position  of  the  city  within  the  anci- 
ent walls,  is  now  filled  with  one  ex-r 
tensive  paradise  of  f^ardens,  and 
olives,  mulberry  and  fig  trees,  and 
the  groves  of  Daphne,  once  w  famous 
here,  are  not  now  to  be  reco/;nised 
among  them.  .  .  .  The  population 
still  amounts  to  about  ten  thousand, 
among  whioh  there  are  counted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Christian  families, 
and  twenty  Jewish.  The  language 
of  the  people  is  Turkish,  and  the 
Christians  only  understand  Arabic 
from  their  connexion  with  the  coun- 
try to  the  southward  in  their  com- 
mercial transactions.  Tlie  Maho- 
metans have  fourteen  mosques,  some 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  tall 
and  slender  white  minarets,  round 
close  and  blue  pointed  tops^  sur- 
mounted, of  course,  by  the  crescent, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Turks. 
Several  have  lower  and  thicker  min- 
arets of  octangular  shafts,  with  open 
galleries  and  a  sort  of  flat  dome  in 
the  Syro-Arabian  style.  Two  are 
mei-ely  small  venerated  tombs  used 
as  places  of  prayer.  There  are 
Khans  and  fountains,  all  of  them  of 
a  very  ordinary  kind.  The  Foun- 
tain of  Life,  called  Ain-el-Omra,  has 
hundreds  of  nails  driven  in  between 
the  stones  by  the  afflicted  who  drink 
the  water,  (which  possesses  medi- 
cinal virtues,)  as  a  propitiatory  of- 
fering, or  as  a  token  of  gratitude  after 
recovery,  to  the  supposed  genius  of 
the  stream.  There  is  a  cavern  too 
within  the  town,  which  is  celebrated 
for  bestowing  fecundity  on  barren 
women,  as  well  as  opening  the  springs 
of  life  to  the  infant  in  the  breasts  of 
Tnothers  before  destitute  of  milk; 
but  for  the  obtaining  of  these  bless- 
ings, certain  rites  are  necessary  to  be 
performed,  and  women  only  are  ad- 
mitted to  them. 

'^  It  is  singular  that  in  the  very 
city  where  the  name  Christian  was 
first  given  to  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  there  is  now  no  C'hristian  edi- 
fice for  public  worship.  Some  of  the 
Christians  are  wealthy,  and  they 
have  even  received  various  firmans 
from  Constantinople  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  ehimh;  but  still  the 


....  -The  population  is  thought  to 
exceed  10,0(K),  among  which  there 
are  counted  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Christian  families,  and  twenty 
Jewish.  The  language  of  the  people 
is  Turkish,  the  Mahometans  speaking 
no  other,  and  only  the  Christians 
understanding  Arabic,  from  their 
connection  with  the  country  to  the 
southwaixl  in  their  commercial  trans- 
actions. The  Mahometans  have 
fourteen  mosques,  six  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  tall  and  slender 
white  minarets^  round  close  galleries, 
and  blue  pointed  tops,  surmounted 
by  the  Ci*esceut,  in  the  purely  Turk- 
ish taste;  six  others  have  lower 
and  thicker  minarets  of  octangular 
shafts,  with  open  galleries,  and  a 
sort  of  flat  dome  or  umbrella  top 
in  the  Syro-Arabian  style  ;  and 
two  are  merely  small  venerated 
tombs  used  as  places  of  prayer. 
There  are  two  Khans,  and  several 
fountains,  all  of  them  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary kind.  We  noticed  one  uf  the 
last  called  Ain-el-Omra, or  Tae  foun- 
tain qf  Lire;  between  the  stones  of 
which  were  driven  in  some  hundreds 
of  nails.  The  water  is  indeed  ex- 
cellent,  and  being  esteemed  as  pos- 
sessing several  medicinal  virtues,  the 
afflicted  who  drink  it  drive  in  a  nail 
near  the  spot,  either  as  a  propitiatory 
offering,  or  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
after  recovery  to  the  supposed  genius 
of  the  stream.  There  is  a  cavern 
too,  within  the  town,  which  is  cele- 
brated for  bestowing  fecuudity  on 
barren  women,  as  well  as  opening 
the  springs  of  life  to  the  infant  in  the 
breasts  of  mothers  before  destitute 
of  milk;  but  for  the  obtaining  of 
these  blessings,  certain  rites  are 
necessary  to  bo  performed,  and 
women  only  are  admitted  to  them.' 
The  Christians  have  hitherto  been 
prevented  from  erecting  a  church, 
although  they  are  reputed  wealthy, 
and  have  received  various  firmaus 
from  Constantinople  for  the  purpose. 
Mr  Buckingham,  who  made  en- 
quiries on  the  spot,  says^  that  *"  the 
fimaticism  of  the  Turk&  and  some 
unfortunate  fistality  which  the  Chris- 
tians themselves  think  attached  to 
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^naticism  of  the  resident  Turks,  and 
some  unfortunate  fatality  which  the 
Ctiristians  themselves  think  is  at- 
tached to  the  town,  have  hitherto 
always  obstructed  their  execution. 
The  modem  Christians  of  Antiochf 
therefore,  still  meet  for  the  perforift. 
ance  of  Divine  Service  on  Sundays 
and  other  holy-days  in  a  cave  east 

of  the  town The  Jews,  who 

were  also  numerous,  assemble  in  a 
small  room  now  in  the  house  of 
their  chief,  and  are  unmolested  in 
their  own  observances.  .  .  .  Their 
walk,  and  talk,  and  other  amuse- 
ments are  generally  Turkish.  While 
the  Arabs  enjoy  their  solitary  pleas- 
ures in  the  comer  of  a  coffee-room, 
or  more  retired  still,  in  their  own 
divan,  the  Turks  repair  to  the  banks 
of  their  very  beautiful  El  Aasi,  which 
now  flows  immediately  before  the 
town,  and  there  they  enjoy  the 
music  ....  and  the  other  united 
gratifications  of  wood  and  water, 
shade  and  verdure,  the  freshness  of 
the  evening  breeze,  or  the  cool 
bracing  air  of  the  morning.** 


the  town,  hare  hitherto  always  ob- 
structed itfl  execution.'  It  is  singular 
that  in  a  city  where  in  ancient  times 
there  were  many  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian converts,  there  should  be  no 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Christian  families  ;  that  in  the  very 
city  where  the  name  Christian  was 
first  given  to  the  disciples  of  our 
Saviour,  there  is  no  Christian  edifice 
for  public  worship.  The  Christians 
meet  in  a  cave  east  of  the  town  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service  on 
Sundays  and  other  holidays.  The 
Jews,  who  were  also  numerous,  now 
assemble  in  a  small  room  in  the 
house  of  their  chief,  and  are  unmo- 
lested in  their  peculiar  observances. 
The  government  of  the  town  is  sub- 
ject to  Aleppo,  and  the  Motesellem, 
or  governor,  has  only  from  fifty  to 

sixty  personal  guards 'The 

northern  portion  within  the  ancient 
walls  is  now  fitted  with  one  exten- 
sive wood  of  gardens,  chiefly  olive, 
mulberry,  and  fig-trees,  and  along 
the  winding  banks  of  the  river,  tall 
and  slender  poplars  are  seen ;  but 
the  groves  of  Daphnis,  once  so  fam- 
ous liere,  are  not  now  to  be  recog- 
nised among  them.  The  amuse- 
ments of  all  classes  are  also  as  purely 
Turkish  as  their  dress  and  language; 
for  instead  of  the  more  retired  and 
solitary  pleasui-es  of  the  Arab,  either 
in  the  comer  of  the  coffee  room,  or 
in  his  own  divan,  the  people  rej^air 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ahssy,  which 
flows  immediately  before  their  town, 
and  there  enjoy  upon  its  banks  the 
united  gratifications  of  wood  and 
water,  s)iade  and  verdure,  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  summer  breeze,  and  a 
cool  and  healthy  air.'  *' 

We  have  yet  got  but  little  further  than  the  first  one  hundred  pages 
of  the  work  before  us.  Our  time  and  space,  however,  will  not  permit 
us  to  dwell  80  minutely  on  the  whole  four  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
which  the  volume  contains.  We  shall  make  our  last  extract  from  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  descriptive  of  the  present  condition  of 
Corinth,  and  then  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  same. 


Aiion,  pp.  254-5. 
"The   present  state  of   Corinth 
exhibits  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
thie  splendour  of  its  early  annals. 


Scripture  Gazetteer  (Corinth.) 
"The  present  state  of  Corinth 
exhibits  a  melancholy  contrast  to 
the  splendour  of  its  early  annals.  .  . 
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It  suffered  very  severely  during  the 
Greek  revolution,  having  been  taken 
and  retaken  several  time%  and  for  a 
time  it  scarcely  had  any  inhabitants 
but  soldiers.  Even  in  more  peaceful 
times  the  inhabitants  are  often  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel 
from  the  incursions  of  the  corsairs, 
to  whose  robberies  the  coasts  of 
Greece  are  often  exposed.  Corinth 
contains  within  its  walls  no  remains 
of  antiquity,  excepting?  masses  of 
ruined  buildings  and  broken  columns. 
It  contains  about  thirteen  hundred 
houses,  or  rather  wretched  huts, 
three  hundred  of  which  are  Turkish. 
The  houses  are  very  much  scattered, 
and  com  grows  on  the  spaces  between 
them.  Bones  of  men  and  horses  lay 
scattered  among  the  rubbish  of  fallen 
houses,  attesting  the  last  bloody 
massacre  which  visited  this  once 
prosperous  town.  The  few — about 
five  hundred — troops  in  the  Acropo- 
lis seemed  to  be  mean,  dirty-looking 

lads,  and  wretchedlv  clothed 

The  little  knots  of  houses,  besides 
being  mixed  with  corn-fields  be- 
tween, are  surrounded  with  orchards 
and  gardens  of  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  and  cypress  trees.** 


Wlien  Spon  investigated  the  place, 
he  found  the  families  of  both  Chris- 
tians and  Turks  keeping  the  beat 
part  of  their  moveables  in  the  castle, 
'  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
retiring  for  security,  whenever  the 
Corsairs,  to  whose  robberies  the 
coasts  of  Greece  were  then  much 
exposed,  excited  any  alarm  below.* 
.  .  .  Corinth  was,  howerer,  taken 
and  retaken  so  many  times  during 
the  Grt»ek  revolution,  that  its  popu- 
lation was  for  some  years  fluctuat- 
ing ;  and  Dr  Lieber  found  it  in  1821 
with  scarcely  any  inhabitants  but 
soldiers.  Mr  Turner,  who  was  tt 
Corinth  in  1812,  says  that  it  contains 
within  its  walls  no  remains  of  anti- 
quity, except  some  small  masses  of 
ruined  builaino;8  and  columns.  ^  My 
host  told  me,'  he  says,  ^  that  Corinth 
now  contains  about  1300  houses,  of 
which,  including  those  within  the 
castle,  which  are  wretched  huts,  300 
are  Turkish.  The  houses  are  veiy 
much  scattered,  and  corn  grows  on 
the  spaces  between  them.'  Major 
Keppel,  who  was  at  Corinth  in  1^, 
says,  ^the  town  of  Corinth  b  one 
heap  of  ruins;  a  few  newly  built 
huts  are  the  only  habitations  now 
standing.  Bones  of  men  and  hones 
lay  scattered  amonest  the  rubbish  of 
fallen  houses,  and  attest  the  last 
bloody  massacre  which  visited  this 
once  prosperous  town.  There  were 
five  hundred  troops  in  the  Acropo- 
lis, mean,  dirty-looking  lads,  and 
wretchedly  clothed.*  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  houses  are  now  surrounded  with 
gardens  of  orange,  fig,  almond,  and 
other  fruit  trees,  mixed  with  cy- 


Now  we  have  a  few  words  to  offer  upon  this  extract.  Here  are  the 
descriptions  of  travellers  in  1812,  1821,  and  1829,  all  conglomerated 
into  one  mass,  and  given  by  Dr  Aiton  as  the  actual  condition  of  Corinth 
in  1851,  seen  by  himself.  The  population,  therefore,  stood  stock^till  for 
thirty.nine  years,  without  a  single  unit  of  increase  or  decrease.  "'  Bones 
of  men  and  horses  which  lay  scattered  amongst  the  rubbish  of  fallen 
houses"  in  1829,  preserved  their  antiseptic  qualities  for  a  period  of 
twenty-two  years,  polluting  the  streets  of  Corinth  all  that  time, — cer- 
tainly a  most  remarkable  "attestation"  of  the  bloody  massacre  of  the 
Greek  revolution.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  boldness  and  &cility  the 
author  has  tiaversed  the  pages  of  the  Gazetteer;  dates  and  trarelkis 
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were  no  more  in  his  way  than  if  they  had  never  existed.     Daring  and 
ehivalroui^  like  another  Lochinvar  ahout  to  appropriate  his  rival's  bride, 

*^  He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none  ;*' 

and  like  the  same  impassioned  hero  he  succeeded^ snaking  the  conquest. 
But  however  correct  his  description  of  Corinth  might  have  been  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  we  have  very  high  authority  for  asserting  that  it  is 
utterly  false  as  to  the  present  time.  It  does  not  contain  *'  thirteen  hun- 
dred houses."  The  late  Mr  Bartlett,  whose  truthfulness  "and  candour 
contrast  strongly  with  the  character  of  some  other  travellers  iti  the  East, 
and  whom  Dr  Aiton  himself  acknowledges  to  be  an  "influential  autho- 
rity/' visited  Corinth  a  few  years  ago,  and  gave  his  opinion  of  the  place 
in  "  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,"  published  in  1851.  He 
•ays :  "  On  reaching  the  site  of  Corinth,  and  looking  around,  there  was 
nothing  to  delay  our  progress  a  single  hour.  The  town  had  been  burnt 
during  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  a  few  mean  buildings  were  just 
beginning  to  lift  up  their  heads  among  the  blackened  ruins.  The  only 
remains  of  former  splendour  were  a  few  Doric  columns,  in  very  bad 
style,  forming  part  of  a  temple.  We  put  up  the  horses  at  a  small  wine- 
house,  and  takmg  a  guide,  set  off  to  ascend  the  Acrocorinthus,  which 
we  found  to  be  a  more  &tiguing  task  than  we  had  anticipated.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  rock  being  absolutely  inaccessible,  the  path  is  up  the 
western  side,  and  passes  through  different  gateways,  until  it  reaches  the 
principal  enclosure,  which  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  formerly  com- 
prising some  mosques,  and  a  small  town,  all  &llen  into  ruin."  From 
this  and  other  considerations  we  have  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  Dr  Aiton  did  not  visit  Corinth  in  his  Eastern  tour,  or  if  he  did,  he 
has  not  described  it  "  as  actually  seen  by  the  writer,"  and,  therefore,  he 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  authority,  nor  credited  as  a  faithful  traveller. 
We  now  see  the  meaning  of  what  he  says  in  the  conclusion  of  his  pre. 
fiiee,  "  The  shrewdest  course,  therefore,  (u  it  appeared  to  us,  was  to  fur* 
nish  as  few  doUes  in  a  positive  style  as  possible."  Doubtless  he  had  such 
as  Corinth  in  view. 

Should  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  prompt  him  to  a  further  investi- 
gation of  the  arcana  of  this  wonderful  volume,  the  following  jottings 
may  assist  his  enquiry  : — 


Aiton. 
Pp.  35-36 
„     38-40 
„     40-41 
„     42 
„     126-127 
„     128 
„    208 
„     219-220 
„    290-293 
.,     807-309 
TOL.  XXII. 


Scripture  Gazetteer  (Sidon.) 
Do.  do.       (Joppa.) 

Bartlett  ("  Walks,"  Ac.)  pp.  7-9. 
Scripture  Gazetteer  (Ramidi.) 


Do. 

do. 

(Cyprus.) 

Do. 

do. 

(Seleucia.) 

Do. 

do. 

(Macedonia.) 

Do. 

do. 

(Theasalonica.) 

Do. 

do. 

(Tyre.) 

Do. 

do. 

(CaeMiea.) 

T 
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We  trUBt  the  reader  has  had  enough  of  thig  quackery ;  we  ourselvet 
are  more  than  tick  of  it,  and  therefore  we  shall  cease  our  parallels.  The 
author,  hy  his  own  showing,  must  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  **  fireside 
biographers"  of  the  great  apostles,  for,  notwithstanding  his  fault-finding 
with  others,  that  they  have  not  traversed  the  whole  track  of  St  Paul, 
and  his  assurances  that  **  he  made  every  journey  and  voyage,"  the 
apostle  did,  yet  he  afterwards  acknowledges  he  did  not.  He  did  not  visit 
Antipatris.  Rut  then  Antipatris  was  not  worth  visiting.  The  grapes 
were  sour  grapes.     He  would  not  have  gone  to  it  though  he  could. 

As  a  specimen  of  graphic  description  found  throughout  the  work,  we 
present  the  reader  with  the  following,  without  informing  him  whether  it 
is  original  or  not : — 

^^  Let  us  suppose  that  an  ancient  Eastern  traveller  had  left  his  bed  in 
Grand  Cairo  at  midnight,  and  had  been  conducted  through  the  interminable 
windings  of  its  narrow  streets,  amid  ferocious  dogs  sleeping  in  hundreds  on 
the  dark  pathway,  lighted  up  by  the  glare  of  a  burning  basketful  of  char- 
wood,  fixed  on  high  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick  ;  let  us  suppose  that  the  tra- 
veller reaches  the  Nile  at  Old  Cairo,  and  that  he  crosses  the  majestic  river, 
looking  sullen  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  at  the  soot  where  the  in£uit 
Moses  was  found  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes  by  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  let  us 
suppose  ihat,  with  growing  anxiety,  he  turns  and  winds  for  hours  along 
gists^  raised  as  narrow  paths  above  the  miry  mud  fields,  through  acacia  ave* 
nues,  along  bridges,  over  water  courses,  from  dvke  to  dyke,  and  from  village 
to  village,  with  their  gardens  and  groves  of  pafms,  till  he  reached  at  last  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  and  the  base  of  the  pyramids;  let  us  suppose  that,  with 
resolute  courage,  but  with  strength  somewhat  impaired  by  fatigue,  he  be- 
gins to  ascend  the  countless  layers  of  huge  stones  which  tower  and  taper  to 
the  top ;  but  a  fit  of  sickness  comes  over  him,  his  courage  fails,  and  be  feels 
himself  alike  destitute  of  comfort  and  protection ;  he  faints,  but  the  savage 
Arabs  lay  his  body  flat  on  the  rock,  and  sprinkle  his  face  and  bared  breast 
with  cold  water ;  a  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out,  and  he  is  relieved.  He 
hesitates  for  a  moment  whether  to  go  up  or  down  ;  but  such  is  his  desire  to 
reach  the  top,  and  to  enjoy  from  it  the  boundless  prospect  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Egypt  before  him,  and  of  the  two  magnificent  deserts,  that  be 
resolves  to  persevere,  if  he  should  perish  in  the  effort;  a  second  swoon 
comes  on,  and  he  needs  must  rest  for  hours,  and  prepare  himself  for  another 
effort  at  ascending.  Weak  and  wearied  after  the  work  of  a  day,  in  resting 
often,  and  long  at  a  time,  and  panting  and  bathing  his  temples,  and  drinking 
many  cool  draughts  of  Nile  water,  he  at  length  finds  himself  on  the  topmort 
stone  of  the  pyramid,  with  its  broad  area  of  about  ten  yards  in  every  way; 
but  already  the  fine  view  of  the  sun  has  touched  the  very  edge  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  whole  surface  of  the  scene  reflected  its  splendour  like  the  mol- 
ten surface  of  a  heaving  sea  of  gold ;  the  sun  dips  silent,  slow,  and  steady, 
till  it  presents  a  burning  crescent ;  it  dips  still,  but  more  subdued,  till  it 
presents  only  part  of  a  bright  beaming  ring ;  and  then  a  lisht  and  little 
glorious  Oriental  star  shines  for  one  moment,  and  then  it  sinks,  and  sends 
forth  a  moving,  broad,  deep  cataract  of  crimson,  from  below  the  horison  up 
to  the  zenith.  The  traveller  stands  fixed  for  a  time  in  silent  wonder,  tiU 
the  twilight,  which  is  of  very  short  existence  in  those  reffions,  has  passed, 
and  all  his  fond  anticipations  are  unexpectedly  blasted  in  darkneas ;  but  the 
milkv  wav  in  the  evening  sky  shines  far  more  brilliant  than  ever  his  eyes 
beheld  it  before ;  and  a  few  bright  and  big  stars  in  the  firmament  cast  light 
into  the  darknefls,  and  enable  the  heaitating  tourist  still  to  grnie  hit  uncertain 
way/'— Pp.  861-a. 
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But  we  have  done.  The  morality  which  such  a  book  as  this,  bv  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel^  teaches,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the 
author's  own  presbytery  and  kirk-sessioft  ;  we  shall  not  venture  to 
touch  it 

We  earnestly  hope,  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  the  credit  of  that  sacred 
profession  in  which  the  author  is  engaged^  that  he  is  not  a  true  specimen 
of  the  Scottish  clergy, — that  he  stands  single  and  widely, — that  he  is 
the  %\gma  iolitarium  of  the  clerical  alphabet,  and  that  the  chai-acter  of 
his  pulpit  ministrations  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  his  Eastern 
travels  from  the  press.  We  would  recommend  him  in  the  next  edition 
of  his  travels  which  may  be  given  to  the  public,  to  mark  in  the  margin 
the  sources  from  which  he  has  culled  the  fairest  portion  of  his  pages,, 
manfully  to  acknowledge  his  obligations,  and  make  the  amende  honors 
able  for  the  past ;  so  will  they  attain  an  eminence  which  they  cannot 
otherwise  reach,  and  may  be  referred  to  without  a  sneer  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Eastern  travel  becomes  the  topic  of  conversation. 
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FoVR  different  memoirs  of  our  Lord  have  been  written.  Each  of  them 
has  its  own  distinctive  chamcteristics,  and  a  careful  student  of  the  four 
Gospels  has  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  plan 
and  purpose  on  which  each  was  written.  Matthew's  design  was  evi* 
dently  to  exhibit  Christ  as  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers^  and 
io  we  find  in  Matthew  numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
•bowing  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  in  the  person,  character, 
work,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Christ.  The  formula  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled/'  occurs  very  frequently  in  Matthew,  and  shows,  together  with 
the  &ct  of  his  Gospel  having  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  that 
the  design  of  this  first  memoir  of  our  Lord  waa  to  convince  the  Jews 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  waa  the  long  looked  for  Messiah.  Mark's  design 
again  was  to  exhibit  Christ  as  the  Mirade^worker,  and  so  he  groups 
together  many  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ — more  of  these  than 
of  his  mighty  words  and  weighty  discourses.  In  Luke,  again,  we  have 
Christ  exhibited  as  the  Lipht  of  ike  Gentiles.  And  in  John  we  ha^e 
the  same  Christ  pourtrayed  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Father.  Hence 
John's  Gospel  has  been  called  Pectus  Christi — the  very  bosom  of  Christ* 
The  idea  of  making  a  commentary  on  the  ipsissima  verba — the  very 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus — and  on  these  only,  which  is  the  idea  that  Stier 
has  taken  up  and  is  so  well  carrying  out,  is  highly  calculated,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  so  many  of  the  Lord's  words  are  to 
be  founds  and  so  much  of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  set  forth,  to  bring  out 
in  clearness  and  prominenee  the  sayings  of  Him  **  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake."  Stier  seems  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  undertak-* 
ingr— 

^  Clark*s  Fordgn  Theologietl  Library.— fitiar  on  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jetiia. 
▼ola.III,iy,aiidV. 
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"  T  now  advaaca  with  my  readers,  in  this  Tolume,  which  h  issued  in  a 
second  edition,  to  the  exposition  of  the  most  profoand,  sublime,  and  distinc- 
tive dUeour^es  of  the  Lord  Jesuit^  as  thi^y  have  been  preserved  for  as  by  His 
Spirit  in  this  '  the  only  true,  and  gracious  fundamental  Gospel.'  The  Lord 
is  my  witness,  and  I  take  comfort  in  once  more  repeating  it,  that  in  enter- 
ing this  innermost  sanctuary,  at  the  threshold  of  which  we  paused  in  awe, 
I  am  conscious  of  a  deep  and  becoming  dread  in  the  preitence  of  Him  who 
gpeake^  which  throws  its  restraint  upon  all  that  I  write  concerning  His 
words.  The  Lord  also  knows  that  the  seemingly  unmeasured  severity  with 
which  I  am  constrained  to  oppose  many  in  thb  age,  springs  from  a  conscien- 
tious and  lowly  subjection  to  Him,  who  Himself  must  alone  vindicate  His 
own  words. 

^Mt  is  indeed  a  lofty  design,  to  expound  the  Gospel  of  that  Rvaogeliat 
who,  '  initiatissimus  mente  et  tenacis^mus  verborum  Christi,*  has  the  special 
prerogative  to  enshrine  in  Scripture  all  that  the  Logos  made  flesh,  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  testified  to  the  world  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
His  person  and  redeeming  work  ;  as  well  as  all  that  He  nnallj  poured  out 
of  the  depths  of  His  own  heart  into  the  amazed  hearts  of  his  first  disciples, 
for  the  future  interpretation  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  when  He  should  bring 
His  words  to  their  remembrance.  In  a  manner  difi^^rent  from  the  synopti- 
cal gospels,  the  Word  itself  in  this  passes  out  of  the  original  letter  into 
spirit,  and  is  so  raised  and  glorified  that  the  Word  suffers,  and  lives  before 
our  eyes.  In  a  measure  beyond  theirs,  the  presentation,  according  to  the 
anostle^s  mind,  and  the  immediate  outgoing  of  the  Lord's  own  Spirit,  are 
blended  together:  in  this  gospel,  indeed,  they  melt  perfectly  into  one. 
Whosoever  is  of  the  truth  must  everywhere  feel  the  breath  of  the  Lord, 
who  is  the  Spirit,  and  hear  his  voice  crying — ^thus  have  1  spoken,  thus  I 
speak  ;  and  with  all  such  this  has  its  full  force.  We  have  not  merely  (as 
de  Wette  says)  ^  certain  discourses  of  Jesus,  which  beam  forth  more  than 
an  earthly  brilliance,'  but  from  beinnning  to  end  it  is  the  heavenly  light  of 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  to  Himself  pure  and  unsullied  as  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence through  mortal  mediation  could  give  it.  He  who  shw  fix  his 
thought  upon  that  special  miracle  of  inspiration,  by  which  St.  John  in  his 
old  a^  was  enabled  to  present  so  luminous,  and  objective,  and  living  an 
exhibition  of  this  dramatic  gospel,  will  more  and  more  unlearn  and  reject 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  expression  '  Johannaean  representation.'  On 
thb  account  one  would  be  rather  inclined  to  read  with  attentive  mind  oidy 
for  himself,  and  to  beseech  every  other  in  the  words— toUe,  lege !  Yet  the 
dispensation  of  Christ's  kingdom  requires  that  they  be  expounaed  in  hnmaa 
words  by  one  man  to  anouer,  so  that  the  gifits  of  the  ^irit  in  all  may  be 
mutually  furthered  and  completed.*' 

Stiers  general  soundness  may  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  are  some  passages  of  erroneous  tendency  to  be  round  in 
these  volumes.  Germs  of  speculation  of  a  doubtful  kindj  respecting  the 
intermediate  state  may  be  detected  springing  up  in  his  expoaition  of  the 
parable  of  Lazarus  and  Dives.  And  the  sacramental  Uieoriea  which 
he  deduces  firom  the  third  and  sixth  chapters  of  John's  Gospel,  are  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  high  churchman  of  the  Lutheran  persua- 
sion. But  where  shall  we  look  for  any  thing  perfect,  and  at  the  same 
time  merely  human  ?  A  perfect  commentary  would  be  a  new  reTelation. 
The  value  of  a  commentary,  we  contend,  lies  in  its  very  errois.  It  is 
by  means  of  these  that  we  measure  the  mental  calibre  of  the  author. 
Without  a  knowledge  of  his  idiosyncrasies  and  peculiariUet  of  bdieC 
we  should  not  know  what  weight  to  attach  to  his  opinions  on  fneni 
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subjects.  Besides,  the  presence  of  erroneous  sentiments  here  and  there 
in  an  exegeticd  work,  acts  as  H  touchstone  and  trial  of  strength  to  the 
student.  Any  where  beyond  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  he  must  ever  he 
on  the  look  out  for  error  and  defect.  It  is  right,  however,  that  we 
should  state,  that  the  few  doubtful  things  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
book  of  Stier's,  do  not  in  our  judgment,  nor  in  the  excellent  Translator's, 
impur  the  value  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  to  those  thoughtful  and 
candid  readers  who  keep  in  mind  the  author^s  ecclesiastical  position  and 
connexions. 

Stier  gives  us  in  these  volumes  something  more  personal  respecting 
himself  and  his  heretical  German  adversaries,  against  whom  he  has  been 
by  word  and  pen  long  contending : — 

^^  I  may  venture  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  position  which  my  own 
insignificant  person  occupies  in  the  books  of  others ;  constrained  to  do  so  by 
its  anomalous  character.  Indeed,  the  exposition  of  St  John,  which  I  now 
send  forth,  seems  to  require  the  aocompaniment  of  an  open  and  explicit 
avowal  of  my  relation  to  that  theology  of  the  schools,  and  theological  science 
of  the  learned,  with  which  the  longer  I  stud  v  it  the  less  I  can  agree.  I 
utter  this  as  my  frank  confession^  partly  of  what  I  believe,  or  rather  what 
in  believing  I  know ;  partly,  of  the  distressing  observations  which  I  cannot 
but  make  of  my  contemporaries.  As  to  the  former,  it  abides  firm  in  the 
si^t  of  God,  in  the  light  and  life  of  His  Spirit ;  as  to  the  lattec,  how  gladly 
should  I  think  myself  deceived ! 

**  I  hope  to  have  already  shown  that  I  neither  fenatically  despise,  or 
wiliiilly  neglect,  scientific  and  learned  investigation :  that  I  do  industriously 
seek  out,  and  frankly  accept,  whatever  truth  is  discerned  and  uttered  by 
others ;  and  that  I  am  very  far  removed  from  a  bigoted  limitation  to  the 
narrow  range  of  my  own  vision,  or  a  foolish  contempt  for  external  auxiliary 
apparatus.  No  one,  not  enjoying  the  leisure  of  academical  life,  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  have  done  more  than  I  have  done  in  reading,  study- 
ing, comparing,  and  collecting.  It  onlv  remains  for  me  to  protest,  once  ror 
all,  that  my  opinion  never  was  what  Vr  Domer,  with  a  preconceived  dis- 
trust, seems  to  suppose,  and  do  honestly  admit,  that  'renuente  philologia  in 
Scriptura  S.  nil  audendum.'  But  while  I  do  so,  I  must  in  two  brief  posi- 
tions give  my  estimate  of  a  certain  '  Science,'  which  lords  it  so  despotically 
just  now  in  the  domain  of  theology. 

^  ^  First :  Science,  as  science,  does  not  bring  salvation,  any  more  than  man 
can  be  justified  and  regenerate  through  mere  learning.  But  to  save  them- 
selves, and  if  they  are  true  divines,  to  save  others,  must  ever  be  the  funda- 
mental matter,  even  for  divines,  being  themselves  but  sinful  men.  This 
is  the  standard  by  wliich  1  value  science ;  as  far  as  it  subserves  this  end,  I 
esteem  and  use  it :  and  by  this  standard  I  condemn  it  when  useless  or 
hartful. 

^  ^  Secondly :  Science  does  not  create  &ith,  but  faith  creates  science.^  .  .  . 
As  it  regards  that  latest  criticism  of  the  Gospels — which  in  the  preface  of 
the  first  volume  I  termed  criticism  run  mady  and  know  no  better  name^ 
SQoh  as  myself  need  not  meddle  with  it,  as  it  finds  answers  enough  in  other 
quarters.  It  flatters  itself  in  its  arrogance  that  it  has  undermined  to  its 
nil  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  a  book  which  has,  beyond  almost,  beyond  every 
other  in  the  world,  or  even  in  Scripture,  the  double  seal  of  internal  and  ex- 

^  ThiB  means  much  more  than  Bacon^s  aphorism  of  religion,  being  the  aroma 
whieh  preserves  science.  The  assertion  of  Thiersch  agrees  with  it,  that  times 
when  the  fervoox'  of  relipjious  testimouy  fails,  are  genendly  marked  by  a  decline 
oi  tbeelogieal  smdi^on.    But  our  position  goes  even  furtlier  tlian  this. 
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temal  authentication :  and  because  I  have  passed  it  by  umegaTded,  the 
little  contribution  which  1  have  offered  meets  the  reprisal  of  contempt.  For 
my  own  part,  1  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  enga^  hi  the  task 
assigned  to  others,  and  which  they  are  discharging — the  ta«c,  namely,  of 
dealing  with  tho^e  whose  injbtuation  would  reduce  the  Lord  of  glory,  on 
•  whose  breast  St  John  lay,  to  a  legendary  myth  bom  of  the  mists  of  a  later 
time ;  His  words  the  mere  historical  and  symbolical  substratum  of  Gnos- 
tic systems.  Oh  that  those,  however,  who  do  meet  these  adversaries, 
would  meet  them  always  in  the  authority  of  that  truth  which  is  like  the 
sun  in  heaven,  and  in  the  full  assurance  of  that  faith  which  dictated  the 
postcript — ^  This  is  the  disciple  which  testificth  of  these  things,  and  wrote 
these  tnings,  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.'  ...  A  time  will 
come  when,  if  our  books  survive,  it  will  appear  utteriy  incomprehensible 
that  Chrutian  learned  men  of  this  age  couU  deal  so  mildly,  tamely,  and 
respectfully  with  the  children  of  Satan^  provided  they  were  only  clothed  in 
the  garments  of  learning,  instead  of  rending  their  slkht  rags  and  casting 
them  into  the  grinning  faces  of  such  as  mock  their  Lord.  ...  A  truly 
theological  interpreter  should  affectionately  denounce  or  sharply  rebuke, 
since  God  hath  instructed  him,  those  sins  of  the  heart  which  too  often  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  errors  of  the  head.  This  was  the  method  of  the  Lord 
himself  and  his  apostles — and  was  their  method  unscientific  ?  That  style 
of  theological  writing  which  declines  to  do  this,  through  consciousnesB  of 
lacking  tne  ^Mx^trtg  mtv/Mtrttf  or  the  i|«vri«  requisite  for  it,  may  £sll,  amid 
the  rude  contrasts  of  this  age,  into  the  danger  of  threshing  with  modi  em- 
phatic noise,  mere  empty  straw,  and  of  drawing  water  in  the  sieve  c£  the 
iianaides." 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  such  outspoken  utterances  on  the  part  of  a 
German  divine.  Orthodoxy  has  found  a  champion  where  one  was 
wanted,  whose  works  are  worthy  of  being  translated  into  the  other  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  And  it  is  cheering  and  encouraging  to  mark  the 
direction  and  progress  of  the  theological  current  of  the  age,  and  to  find 
that  a  really  good  and  sound,  though  somewhat  bulky  book  like  this, 
finds  favour  with  a  very  large  class  of  readera  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  streams  of  that  river  which 
makes  glad  the  city  of  our  God.  May  its  healing  waters  flow  on,  im- 
parting refreshing  draughts  to  many  thirsty  souls  1  Li  a  finely  reverent 
spirit,  the  author  states  the  principles  on  which  he  approached  the  ex- 
position of  the  Gospel  now  under  consideration : — 

^'  Feeling,  as  1  did,  that  in  dealing  with  this  Gospel  the  method  and  styls 
must  necessarily  be  somewhat  different  from  that  which  was  appropriate  to 
the  more  obviously  intelligible  first  evangelists,  1  long  wavered,  in  the  fiist 
edition,  between  two  plans.  I  must  either  decline,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  thought  proper  in  the  former  volumes,  all  reference  to  ancient  and 
modem  expositors,  and  thus  allow  the  word  itself  to  evolve  its  own  inde- 
i)endent  meaning,  and  exert  its  own  unqualified  influence  upon  the  whole 
Deing  of  the  reader  in  the  words  of  exposition ;  or,  yielding  to  necessity, 
must  enter  more  fully  than  formerly  into  current  exegetical  ^sterns,  and 
conduct  my  own  with  still  more  reference  to  the  names  and  words  of  other 
men.  It  will  be  found  that  1  have  decided  on  the  latter  oonrse,  thov^  it 
has  been  with  much  personal  reluctance;  deeply  consdons,  withal,  now 
feeble  has  been  my  endeavour  to  realize  the  ideal  of  an  expositkni  of  ths 
gospel  of  St  John,  such  as  it  floats  before  my  mind ;  an  expioaition  which 
uiould  objectively  exhibit  its  contents  and  unfold  then  witn  the  M^beit 
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artistic  armngemeDt  and  lanffuage.  I  may  hope  that  I  thns  conciliate  that 
elaas  of  veaden  which  would  throw  aside  an  exposition  of  St  John  similtv 
to  mv  fipistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  being  mere  '  harmonizing ;'  yet  it  is 
equally  m  v  desire  that  that  other  class  of  practical  people,  unversed  in  th« 
learsinff  of  the  schools,  which  it  is  my  special  desire  to  keep  in  view,  msy 
not  find  too  much  extraneous  matter.  Meanwhile,  I  can  still  conscien- 
tiously avow,  after  seven  years,  that  1  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability  taken 
the  Lord  himself  as  my  uattern.  We  see  Him,  especially  m  this  Gospel, 
condescending  to  contend  with  the  most  alienated  opponents,  but  yet  ele- 
vated above  ail  the  strife  of  controversy,  maintaining  the  truth,  and  pursuing 
His  inferences  with  the  most  imperturbable  and  absolute  utterance  of  His 
own  *  Verily^  verily*  He  who  cannot  in  some  degree  imitate  that  model, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Lord's  name  and  commission,  had  better  refrain 
from  employing  his  pen  upon  those  words  which  St  John  has  delivered,  » 

'*  After  tliese  explanatbns,  as  sincere  as  they  are  explicit,  I  mav  ask  my 
dear  reader,  belonging  to  that  most  numerous  class  of  the  learned  which  1 
have  described,  either  to  reject  me  altogether,  if  they  can  answer  that  to 
their  consciences,  or,  instead  of  condemning  me  for  exclusiveness  and  lade 
of  fundamental  svmpathy  with  the  position  of  others,  to  enter  graciously 
themselves  into  tne  everywhere  manifest  principle  of  my  book.  I  may,  with 
all  modesty,  b^  to  deprecate  for  myself  the  measuring  with  their  measure, 
the  same  a^i^inst  which  1  protest.  But  1  must  heartily  greet  all  other  readers 
whom  the  Lord  may  bring  to  me,  fi-om  anioiig  tlie  well -instructed  of  the 
chureh,  and  pray  them  to  receive  the  gift  which  1  present  according  to  my 
best  ability,  and  to  extract  from  it  all  that  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
shall  authenticate  as  truth  for  their  instruction  and  life.  To  him,  the  king 
of  truth,  whose  great  words  1  have  dared  to  expound,  and  whose  lightest 
sentence  outweighs  all  the  books  of  men,  be  it  commended, — to  bless  that 
which  is  true,  but  to.foi^ive  and  render  harmless  its  human  defects.'' 

An  exposition  begun  in  a  spirit  of  such  deep  humility,  modesty,  and 
mingled  piety,  and  carried  on  with  all  the  accessory  helps  of  German 
erudition^  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
theological  literature  of  the  age.  Those  of  our  readers  who  remember 
the  beautiful,  pathetic,  and  yet  exalted  exordium  with  which  Stier  in. 
troduced  the  child  Jesus  in  His  very  £1*81  words  to  his  seeking  and  sor- 
rowing parents,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  longing  for  something  more  from 
the  same  pen.  The  deep  spiritual  insight  into  the  hidden  meaning  and 
marvellous  wisdom  contained  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  which 
this  man  of  God  has  attained,  could  only  have  been  acquired  by  much 
study,  meditation,  and  chiefly,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  by  much 
prayer.  We  may  say  of  Stier,  as  Paul  said  of  himself,  "  we  think  he 
has  the  spirit  of  God, — he  has  the  mind  of  Christ."  It  will  be  impos. 
sible,  however,  to  gratify  our  readers  to  the  extent  that  both  we  and 
they  might  desire.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  setting  before  them  the 
opening  sentences  in  the  commentary  on  John  :— 

.  ^  He  who  was  in  the  beffinning,  and  from  the  be^nning  was  to  come ; 
eonoeming  whom  the  preacher  in  the  wilderness,  baptizing  only  with  water, 
yet  announcing  the  spirit,  testified  that  he  was  preferred  before  himself  be- 
cause he. was  before  himseUv-has  now  at  length  come.  The  true  light, 
which  should  lighten  every  man,  and  which  in  Israel  his  own  inheritance 
Jiad  been  already  coming  into  the  world ;  has  now  appeared  in  human  per- 
9onalUyj  dwelling  in  a  Ubemacle,  like  our  own,  as  the  life  which  had  been 
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from  the  begnmiiig.  Tho  Word  was  made  fleth ;  the  Loid  whom  thej 
aought^  and  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  they  delighted  in,  had 
wume  to  hifl  temple  and  to  hia  own.  He  had  apneared  among  them  whom 
ihev  knew  not ;  whom  they  had  not  apprehended,  either  in  prophecy  or 
fdlfilment ;  whom  they  had  not  diacemea  either  in  Micah  and  Isaiah,  or  in 
Bethlehem  and  Nazsareth ;  their  Messiah,  whom  thev  would  rather  haTS 
hailed  as  the  likeness  of  a  Grideon  or  a  Sampson.  But  the  ationg  man 
came  in  the  form  of  human  weakness,  to  wage  a  yery  difieient  war  than 
that  against  Midianites  and  Philistines.  John  stood  aod  cried,  concerning 
the  lowly  Nazareue,  Behold,  this  is  He !     Behold  the  Ijtmb  f^Chd! 

**'  It  was  not  in  festal  solemnity  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  quiet  Galilean 
wedding  company,  that  the  firH  sign  was  given.  He  who  was  supposed  to  be 
Joseph's  son,  but  who  was  to  be  no  longer  the  son  of  Mary  in  the  full  sense 
in  which  he  had  been  such,  manifested  forth  his  glory  when  his  hour  was 
come,  and  with  such  attractive  grace  that  his  new  disciples  dung  to  Him 
with  growing  confidence.  It  was  the  glory  of  one  who  was  not  come  to 
curse  but  to  bless ;  whose  purpose  was  to  biaptize  with  the  spirit  of  power, 
and  thus  refresh  his  disciples  with  the  new  wine  of  everlasting  grace, .... 
At  the  passover  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  when  his  hour  was  once  mors 
come,  he  showed  by  his  first  act  qf  authority^  accompanied  by  a  marveOout 
wcrd^  that  he  had  come  for  the  purification  of  the  sons  of  LctL  He  then 
publicly  manifested  forth  the  majesty  of  his  holiness ;  just  as  in  the  quiet 
circle  at  Cana  he  had  manifested  forth  the  holiness  or  condescending  love  of 
his  majesty.  Alas !  they  brought  not  to  their  Lord  their  ofieringam  right- 
eousness; for  they  had  transformed  the  Father^s  house  intoahouaeof  mer^an- 
dise,  and  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  into  a  den  of  thieves.  There- 
fore, as  a  true  zealot,  he  used  the  scourge  of  small  cords,  drove  them  out  and 
overthrew  the  tables, — take  these  things  hence!  calliiM;  God  now,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Jewa,  as  he  had  done  eighteen  years  berore  in  the  presence 
of  his  parents.  His  Father !  .  .  .  But  Jesus  tarried  longer  air  the  feast,  and 
performed,  as  the  men  of  this  veneration  desired,  more  than  one  mirade,  so 
Uiat  many  who  beheld  believed  on  his  name.  But  their  fiuth  was,  for  the 
most  part,  not  a  recipient  faith,  which  discerned  in  the  mirades  Uie  glory 
of  lus  grace  and  truth,  not  such  as  would  give  them  ^wer  to  become  the 
sons  of  God ;  but  a  Jewish,  Galilean  Cedth,  living  on  signs.  Theiefore  did 
Jesus  put  no  fiuth  in  their  fedth." 

But  we  must  now  condude.  Our  readers  will  no  doubt  thank  ub  for 
the  pleasure  which  we  have  given  them  in  bringing  this  work  under 
their  notice.  We  warmly  commend  the  book,  and  trust  that  the  au- 
thor's prayera  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours  may  be  amply  fulfilled. 


RECENT  RESEARCHES  IN  ELECTRICITY.* 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  we  noticed  the  first  yphime  of  Mr 
De  La  Rive's  work  on  electricity.  We  had  almost  deqpaired  of  see- 
ing the  second,  but  it  has  at  last  appeared  in  yery  bplky  dimenaioni* 
The  author  contemplated,  at  one  time,  only  two  volumes  of  the  site  of 
the  first,  but  here  we  have  volume  second,  double  the  use  of  ydume 
first    And  he  assures  us  that  he  cannot  complete  his  taak  without  a 

^  A  Treatise  on  Electricity,  in  Theory  and  Practioc.  By  Aiq^.  De  Lm  Rhre.  Vol 
n.    London  :  LongmsD,  Brown,  Green  and  LongnsBs.     1856. 
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thircl  volume,  which  may  excel  the  second  in  bulk  as  much  as  the 
second  excels  the  first  We  do  not  quarrel  with  that,  as  the  progress  oC 
the  science  really  demands  such  fulness  of  details.  His  work,  however, 
may  go  on  ad  infinitum,  if  he  only  allows  a  year  or  two  of  interval  be- 
tween each  volume,  for  the  progress  of  the  science,  during  the  Interval, 
will  supply  ample  materials  for  a  new  volume.  This  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  electrical  science  is  cultivated  with  increasing  ardour, 
and  b,  every  day,  presenting  new  fields  of  research.  So  far  from  th« 
subject  being  exhausted,  every  new  discovery  only  opens  up  a  wider  field 
beyond. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  electrical  research,  that  no  other  departs 
ment  of  science  can  match  ;  and  a  roan  who  once  gets  entangled  in  its 
mysteries,   never  gets  himself  extricated.     The  cultivators  of   other 
branches  of  science  may  be  feeble  in  their  love,  and  having  exhausted 
one  are  glad  to  get  to  another ;  but  he  who  has  once  wooed  electrical 
science  never  escapes  from  its  toils.     The  more  it  is  studied  the  more 
impenetrable  are  its  abysses,  and  the  more  fascinating  are  its  mysteries* 
There  is  no  science  that  seems  to  bring  us  so  much  face  to  face  with  the 
grand  secrets  of  nature,  the  mysterious  agents  hidden  behind  the  material 
screen  that  shuts  them  out  from  ordinary  vision.  Electricity  is  a  subtle  spirit 
imprisoned  in  nature,  and  which  tells  us  in  a  thousand  ways  of  its  power 
in  working  the  machinery  of  the  material  world.     When  we  pursue  this 
spirit  with  eager  step,  and  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  it,  it  eludes  our  grasp, 
and  assumes  some  new  form  to  tempt  us  forward  and  resume  the  pur^ 
suit.     No  elfin  spirit  in  a  &iry  tale  ever  worked  such  wonders  as  this 
mysterious  power  that  every  moment  waits  upon  our  steps.     W^t  will 
it  not  do  for  us  ?     It  can,  at  our  bidding,  gild  a  pin,  or  move  tl^e  most 
ponderous  machinery.     It  can  startle  us  in  the  thunder  peal,  and  amuse 
us  by  its  crackling  on  the  stroked  back  of  a  cat.     It  can  rend  rocks  for 
us,  and  tear  atom  from  atom  in  chemical  combinations  that  defy  any 
other  power.     Do  we  wish  to  whisper  some  secret  into  the  ear  of  a  fnend 
in  a  distant  city,  or  another  quarter  of  the  globe  ?     No  sooner  sai(^  than 
done.     It  instantly  wings  its  way  with  the  speed  of  light  along  its  mys- 
terious iron  path,  and  waits  for  a  reply  which  it  brings  back  with  equal 
speed.     Do  we  wish  to  have  our  frame  vibrated  for  the  expulsion  of 
rheumatism  ?  it  comes  and  administers  a  shock  graduated  to  oui  taste. 
Are  we  afflicted  with  toothache  ?  at  our  bidding  it  comes  and,  with  a 
slender  white  hot  wire,  bums  out  the  nerve.     To  the  patient  tortured 
with  stone  in  the  bladder,  it  comes,  releases  him  from  the  horroi-s  of  the 
surgeon's  knife,  and  gently  dissolves  the  offending  mass.  We  cannot  move 
a  muscle,  digest  a  meal,  or  think  a  thought  without  calling  this  spirit  into 
play,  and  although  invisible  and  intangible,  it  exerts  a  power  which  no 
influence  can  resist.     We  cannot  swallow  a  mouthful  of  water,  without 
gulping  a  terrific  thunder-stone,  for  there  is  imprisoned  in  the  water  aa 
much  electricity  as  would  sufiice  for  innumerable  peals  of  thunder.     A 
drop  of  water  is  held  together  by  such  a  force  that  if  the  electricities 
were  liberated,  it  would  require  many  horses  to  keep  them  asunder,  so 
fiercely  do  the  two  agencies  seek  to  unite  again.     One  trembles  at  the 
thou^t  of  being  ever  in  the  midst  of  such  terrific  powers,  but  the 
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band  of  Omnipotence  and  Wisdom  balances  tbem  so  nicel}'  that  all  work 
together  for  good. 

In  this  second  volume,  the  two  great  branches  treated  of  are  the  trans- 
mission and  the  sources  of  electricity.  Under  the  head  of  transmission^ 
the  author  treats  of  propagation,  calorific  and  luminous  effects,  chemical 
effects,  and  physiological  effects.  Under  the  head  of  sources  of  electri- 
city, he  treats  of  the  action  of  heat,  mechanical  actions,  and  chemical 
actions.  The  volume  winds  up  with  notes  which  embody  the  laws  of 
electricity  in  mathematical  formulas,  so  that  the  general  reader  does  not 
require  to  skip  hard  passages  in  reading  the  popular  parts,  while  the 
savant,  who  wishes  to  dip  deeper,  can  at  once  refer  to  the  notes,  where 
he  will  find  the  matter  treated  in  the  foinm  of  abstract  science.  On  the 
whole,  this  work,  when  finished,  will  form  the  most  complete  view  of 
electrical  science  up  to  the  present  date.  The  author  is  not  merely  a 
compiler  of  the  researches  and  the  results  of  others ;  he  hiuiself  standi 
high  in  the  scientific  world,  and  some  of  the  most  recent  results  in  elec- 
trical science  are  due  to  his  researches.  Indeed  a  good  compiler  would 
require  to  be  one  deeply  versant  in  the  science,  so  as  to  understand 
the  point  of  the  various  results  brought  under  review,  and  to  marshal 
them  in  proper  order  to  give  unity  to  the  whole.  The  work  has  no 
pretensions  to  literary  merit,  so  that  it  presents  no  striking  passages  for 
quotation.  It  has,  however,  the  great  merit  of  describing,  very  clearly, 
the  various  points  brought  under  the  view  of  the  reader.  The  trans- 
lation  seems  faithfully  executed.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  original,  but  we  have  met  with  few  passages  that  indicate 
a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  The  £nglish  idiom  is 
sometimes  not  very  happily  hit,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  serious  conse- 
quence in  a  purely  scientific  work.  Those  who  wish  to  go  more  profoundly 
into  the  subject  must  study  the  papers  of  Professor  William  Thomson, 
published  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  mathematical  journal.  The 
reader  will  there  find  the  last  results  of  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
electrical  reseaixh.  Those  again  who  would  wish  to  have  models  of  induc- 
tive research  in  electricity  must  consult  Farraday's  Electrical  Researches. 
We  have  there  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  BiEUM)nian  philosophy.  No 
book  is  so  invaluable  to  the  young  philosopher,  whatever  department  of 
jcience  he  means  to  devote  himself  to,  as  it  gives  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  author  was  led  to  his  brilliant  discoveries.  We  see  how  one 
experiment  suggested  another ;  and  how,  when  baffled  in  one  line  of 
pursuit,  he  employed  another.  We  see  how  wonderfully  genius  applies 
the  experimentum  crucis,  when  two  different  explanations  may  seem  to 
satisfy  the  condition  of  the  problem.  It  is  in  such  crucial  examples  that 
the  beauty  and  attraction  of  scientific  research  are  best  illustrated. 

The  grand  recommendation  of  the  work  before  us  is  that  it  forms  a 
eomplete  repertory  of  the  resulU  of  the  science.  As  it  occupies  so  wide 
a  fields  it  has  necessarily  to  present  the  science  in  a  synthetic  form. 

We  can  only  refer  to  a  few  points  of  special  interest  The  chief  source 
of  interest,  to  most  people,  will  be  the  practical  applications  of  the  science. 
Some  affect  to  despise  such  a  source  of  interest  as  beneath  ihe  dignity  of 
jcience.    It  is  argued  that  the  true  lover  of  seienoe  should  woo  \m  on 
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ttteount  of  her  own  attraetionsj  without  any  reference  to  utilitarian  pur. 
poses.     Now  we  hold  that  such  adaptations  of  science  are  just  a  part  of 
«cience^  and  the  most  beautiful  part  too.     It  is  at  the  interlacings  of  the 
physical  and  moral  worlds  that  we  find  the  most  admirable  exhibition! 
of  the  higher  laws  that  regulate  the  universe.     What  is  the  true  source 
of  pleasure  in  the  investigation  of  science  ?     Is  it  not  the  tracing  of  mind 
in  the  dead  forms  of  matter  ?     The  savant  may  not  place  this  before 
him  as  the  object  of  study,  but  aHer  all  it  is  the  element  of  intelligence 
detected  in  the  phases  of  matter  that  forms  the  true  secret  of  attraction. 
No  doubt  he  may  deny  this.     He  may  hold,  as  alas !  too  many  at  the 
present  do,  that  it  is  only  the  laws  of  matter  he  arrives  at,  and  that  he 
is  contented  to  stop  there,  without  rising  to  the  idea  of  a  Creator  and 
Governor.     Now  though  a  man's  logic  may  fail  him  in  leading  him  to 
the  idea  of  a  God,  he  may,  notwithstanding,  unconsciously  and  gradually 
acknowledge  his  existence ;  and  we  hold  that  the  very  pleasure  derived 
from  the  recognition  of  a  geneml  law,  is  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
a  mind  of  which  that  law  is  merely  an  exponent.     When  we  contem- 
plate a  machine,  exhibiting  marvellous  contrivances  for  effecting  certain 
ends ;  or  when  we  look  upon  a  beautiful  picture,  what  is  the  source  of 
our  pleasure  ?    Ij  it  not  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  mind  in 
moulding  matter  into  forms  of  usefulness  and  beauty  ?     Now  it  is  where 
we  most  clearly  trace  the  adaptation  of  science  to  the  moral  nature  of 
man  that  we  most  clearly  recognise  the  influence  of  the  divine  mind, 
and  it  is  in  this  quarter  we  are  to  look  for  the  highest  results  of  science. 
It  is  in  the  beautiful  and  marvellous  adaptations  of  science  to  the  ad. 
vancement  of  man's  highest  well-being  that  we  find  not  only  what  de- 
lights man  most,  but  what^  in  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  is  most 
worthy  of  cultivation.     To  a  Christian  the  beauty  of  these  adaptations 
are  greatly  enhanced, — for  he  is  able  to  see,  in  the  timing  of  discoveries, 
how  the  author  of  redemption  has  made  the  material  world  tell  most 
powerfully  on  the  spiritual.     We  find  important  eras  in  science  coincide 
wonderfully  with  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  Christianity ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  timing  of  steam  navigation,  railroads,  and  the  electric 
telegraph.     These  form  the  great  agents  for  facilitating  intercourse  be- 
tween man  and  man.     But  did  they  come  much  earlier,  they  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  abortive  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  gos- 
pel.    But  they  came  at  the  very  moment  when  the  missionary  spirit 
began  to  awaken  in  the  various  Christian  churches.     The  moment  the 
Christian  churches  began  to  feel  their  responsibility  in  reference  to  the 
world  at  large,  God  put  into  their  hands  the  suitable  agents  for  accom- 
plishing  the  object  in  view.     The  gospel  of  Christ  is,  in  these  latter 
days,  to  unite  the  various  families  of  the  human  race  into  one  great  spi- 
ritual kingdom,  and  it  was  meet  that  the  physical  barriers  which  so  long 
kept  them  asunder  should  be  broken  down.    And  these  various  triumphs 
are  just  the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers.     It  was  needful  that  the 
whole  world  should  be  peopled,  and  hence  the  tower  of  Babel  was  a 
centre  of  dispersion.     The  triumphs  of  science  at  the  present  day  are  a 
reverse  process, — serving  as  a  bond  to  form  a  reunion.     No  doubt  the 
various  railroad,  navigation,  and  telegraph  companies  little  think  of  this 
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when  starting  their  schemes^  and  pushing  the  sale  of  shares.  Commcree 
is  the  great  stimulus  at  work.  But  this  unconscious  fulfilment  of  the 
designs  of  God,  only  demonstrates  the  more  powerfully  the  finger  of  a 
wise  Providence. 

The  department  of  electrical  science  which,  hoth  in  a  utilitarian  and 
religious  point  of  view,  excites  most  interest  at  the  present  moment*  is  that 
which  refera  to  the  electric  telegraph.  This  subject  has  acquired  new 
interest  fi^om  the  daring  enterprise  to  connect  the  old  with  the  new  world 
by  a  wire  stretched  across  the  Atlantic.  When  the  subject  was  first 
mooted,  the  matter  was  regarded  as  one  of  Jonathan's  gigantesque  jokes. 
It  was  considered  a  capital  idea  to  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  and  to 
talk  with  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  we  would  talk 
with  a  neighbour  over  a  wall.  This  was  considered  the  very  sublimity 
of  absurdity.  But  what  was  a  short  time  ago  a  joke  and  a  chimera,  is 
now  likely  to  be  a  hard  fact.  A  company  is  already  formed  for  carrying 
an  electric  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  from  Newfoundland  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  project  is  received  with  much 
favour  by  the  mercantile  classes.  We  see  by  the  papers  that  it  has 
attraction  for  other  classes  also.  It  is  announced  that  Thackeray,  whether 
prompted  by  sentiment  or  profit,  has  embarked  some  of  the  capital  he 
has  raised  by  traducing  the  names  and  institutions  we  have  been  ac- 
customed most  to  revere. 

No  great  cause  can  ultimately  triumph  without  many  forebodings  of 
discomfiture.  When  it  was  attempted  to  bridge  over  the  Atlantic  by 
steam  navigation,  Dr  Lardner  came  forward  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
project.  He  produced  an  imposing  array  of  figures,  shewing  that  the 
thing  was  an  impossibility,  or  at  least  that  the  project  could  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  profit.  He  stood  well  in  the  scientific  world,  though  his 
amorous  escapade  clouded  his  reputation  for  a  time,  and  his  dictum  was 
by  many  men  of  science  regarded  as  settling  the  matter.  Mercantile 
men,  who  have  a  keen  instinct  for  finding  out  what  is  profitable,  with- 
out the  aid  of  mathematics,  would  not  believe  the  philosopher,  though 
they  could  not  combat  his  learned  disquisitions  on  the  subject.  They 
felt  their  way  so  securely,  though  they  could  not  demonstrate  it,  that 
they  hazarded  their  capital  in  the  undertaking ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, Dr  Dionysius,  when  fleeing  from  public  indignation,  actually 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  steamer,  giving  a  practical  proof  that  the  feat 
was  possible.  After,  however,  that  a  line  of  steam  packets  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  learned  doctor's  delinquencies  were  forgotten  by  a  good- 
natured  public,  he  came  back  and  declared  that  he  was  no  false  prophet, 
»-that  he  had  never  predicted  the  failure  of  the  enterprise, — that  there 
was  a  saving  clause  m  the  prophecy  which  quite  broke  his  fall.  We 
cannot,  at  this  moment  remember  what  that  saving  clause  was,  but  the 
public  only  smiled  at  his  ingenuity  in  backing  out  of  an  awkward  po* 
tition.  But  why  should  Dr  Lardner  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  uuX 
he  was  human,  and  subject  to  error?  The  progress  of  science  has 
belied  the  predictions  of  greater  men.  Newton  declared  that  any  ftr- 
ther  im|NroTement  in  the  refracting  telescope  was  hopeless;  thai  the 
chromatic  aberrations  placed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  laither 
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progress,  and  that  all  our  efforts  should  be  turned  to  the  improvement 
of  reflecting  telescopes.  A  poor  weaver  was  destined  to  rebuke  even 
Newton  for  daring  to  set  limits  to  the  progress  of  science.  Dollond  arose, 
and  from  the  obscurity  of  the  weaving  suburb  of  Spittalfields,  he  not 
only  proved  that  the  achromatic  principle  was  possible,  but  executed  an 
achromatic  telescope. 

In  reference  to  the  bridging  over  of  the  Atlantic  by  electricity,  we 
have  had  a  passage  in  its  history  analagous  to  the  case  of  steam.  The 
prophet  in  this  case  is  a  much  more  eminent  man  than  Dr  Lardner. 
We  refer  to  Mr  William  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Glasgow  College.  From  a  theoretical  investigation  of  the  matter,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  project  would  be  impossible  ;  at  least, 
that  it  could  not  be  profitably  undertaken.  But  before  his  position  can' 
be  understood,  we  must  look  into  the  researches  on  the  subject  of  the 
propagation  of  electricity  through  conductors.  M.  de  la  Rive's  book 
will  be  a  useful  guide,  though  he  does  not  record  the  more  recent  re- 
searches which  gave  origin  to  the  present  controversy  on  electric  com- 
munication between  the  new  and  the  old  world. 

The  whole  question  turns  on  the  speed  with  which  electricity  is  pro- 
pagated through  a  wire.  How  can  this  point  be  determined  ?  We  are 
indebted  to  Mr  Wheatstone  for  the  ingenious  instrument  by  which  this 
can  be  determined,  through  comparatively  short  coils  of  wire.  When 
this  instrument  is  used,  the  wire  is  not  stretched  out.  It  is  formed  into 
a  coil,  near  the  experimenter,  who  can  approximate  the  ends  of  the  wire, 
which  may  be  several  miles  in  length.  Wheatstone  employed  conmion 
or  tension  electricity  in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  its  propaga* 
tion.  When  the  ends  of  a  wire  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  inner 
and  outer  coatings  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  a  spark  is  seen  at  the  end  of 
each  wire.  These  sparks  occur  simultaneously,  shewing  that  the  electric 
influence  is  felt  at  the  same  instant  of  time  at  both  ends.  But  is  the 
influence  felt  at  the  middle  of  the  wire  at  the  same  moment  ?  Does  it 
not  take  some  time  to  travel  there  ?  Suppose  the  wire  is  broken  in  the 
middle,  and  separated  a  small  distance,  a  spark  is  seen  to  pass  apparently 
at  the  same  moment,  when  the  two  sparks  are  seen  at  the  ends  of  the 
wire.  But  are  they  really  simultaneous?  This  cannot  be  detected 
without  some  special  contrivance.  Though  the  two  end  sparks  pre- 
ceded  the  middle  one  by  an  instant,  this  could  not  be  appreciated  by  the 
eye,  as  the  impression  of  the  first  sparks  continues  for  some  time,  and 
runs  into  the  second,  so  that  they  may  appear  simultaneous  though 
not  really  so.  If  we,  however,  arranged  these  sparks  so  that  they 
appeared  in  a  row,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  gave  a  rapid  movement 
through  the  air  to  the  whole  apparatus,  we  would  no  longer  see  the  three^ 
sparks  in  a  row.  We  would  see  the  two  end  sparks  in  the  original  line, 
and  the  middle  one  a  little  in  advance.  The  minute  interval  of  time  is 
thus  magnified  and  represented  in  space  so  as  to  be  distinctly  appreciated* 
During  the  minute  interval  of  time  the  middle  of  the  wire  has  been 
brought  in  advance  of  the  two  sparks,  so  that  though  the  three  sparks 
are  seen  simultaneously,  they  are  no  longer  seen  in  a  row.  And  if  we' 
know  the  rate  at  which  the  apparatus  has  moved,  we  can,  by  measuring 
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how  far  the  middle  spark  ig  out  of  th^  gtraight  line,  determine  how  long 
the  electricity  takes  to  go  from  the  end  to  the  middle  of  the  wire.  We 
have  in  this  description  intended  merely  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principle 
of  Wheatstone's  apparatus.  The  actual  apparatus  is  different,  but  the 
difference  consists  merely  in  transferring  the  motion  from  the  electrical 
i^pparatus  to  a  mirror.  The  three  sparks  are  looked  at,  not  directly,  but 
through  a  mirror  which  rotates  with  immense  velocity,  so  that  it  is  the 
images  of  the  sparks,  not  the  spai'ks  themselves  that  are  seen,  but  as  it 
is  much  easier  to  rotate  a  mirror  than  an  electrical  apparatus,  the  former 
plan  is  prefen'ed.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
useful  machines  of  modem  time<).  And,  in  passing,  we  may  say  that 
Wheatstone  has  no  match,  at  the  presimt  day,  in  illustrating  al^tmse 
principles  by  mechanical  contrivance,  if  we  may  except  Fouciiult,  so  fame<i 
for  his  pendulum  experiments.  Wheatstone  has  also  devised  very 
curious  contrivances  for  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  binocular  vision. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  stereoscope.  Sir  David  Brewster 
has  called  down  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the  scientific  world,  by 
disputing  his  claim  to  the  honour  of  the  invention.  No  case  of  inven- 
tion could  be  more  decided,  and  it  required  no  oixlinary  hardihood  to 
contest  it.  The  original  form  of  the  stereoscope,  though  still  best  for 
scientific  research,  has  given  way  for  popular  use,  to  the  form  which  Sir 
David  Brewster  claims  as  his  own.  Sir  David  apparently  envious  that 
Wheatstone  should  obtain  all  the  honour  from  philosophers,  while  he  him« 
self  gained  applause  only  from  the  multitude  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween an  original  invention  and  a  slight  though  imposing  modification  of  it, 
was  resolved  to  destroy  Wheatstone's  claims,  even  though  he  should  be  no 
gainer  himself.  He  therefore  attempted  to  foist  the  honour  on  some 
schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh,  who  to  his  honour  indignantly  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  what  on  all  grounds  of  justice,  so  clearly  be- 
longed  to  another. 

Mr  Wheatstone,  operating  with  frictional  electricity,  or  that  of  the 
electrical  machine,  found  that  it  traversed  a  length  of  copper  wire  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  in  xij\^jiji  of  a  second,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
velocity  of  288,000  miles  per  second.  This  exceeds  by  about  one-thinl 
the  velocity  of  light.  The  long  telegraph  lines  of  America  afforded  re* 
markable  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  voltaic  electricity,  or 
that  produced  by  a  galvanic  battery.  The  connection  of  the  wires  with 
observatories  also  increased  the  facilities.  A  signal  was  transmitted  from 
one  observatory  to  another,  some  hundred  miles  distant ;  and  the  times 
being  accurately  noted  at  both  observatories,  the  time  taken  in  travers- 
ing the  wire  could  easily  be  determined.  Mr  Gould  employed  this  plan, 
taking  advantage  of  an  enormous  voltaic  circuit  stretching  between 
Washington  and  St  Louis.  The  velocity  given  by  this  means  was  12,851 
miles  per  second.  Mr  Walker,  by  means  of  observations  made  between 
the  three  stations  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  Cambridge,  found 
the  Telocity  to  be  18,639  miles  per  second.  Mr  Mitchell,  taking  Cin« 
einnati,  and  Pittsburg  as  the  two  termini,  found  the  velocity  28,331 
miles  per  second.  In  this  country,  the  astronomers  of  Greenwich  and 
Edinburgh  found  the  velocity  only  7,600,  while  in  the  cue  of  Gre^fn* 
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wich  and  Brussels  it  sunk  so  low  as  2,700.  In  this  last  case  the  wire 
waSf  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  necessarily  submerged  in  the  sea. 
The  following  tabular  form  of  these  results  will  strikingly  exhibit  the 
discrepancy  between  them. 


Names  of  Observers. 

Wheatstone, 

Fizeau  and  Gould,     .... 
Do.                    ...        - 

Mitchell, 

Walker, 

Gould,      ---.-- 
Astronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Edinbui^h, 
Astronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Brussels, 

Copper 
Iron 

Copper 

288,000 

111,834 

62,130 

28,331 

18,639 

16,830 

7,600 

2,700 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  shew  the  enormous  discrepancy.  The  ve- 
locity as  given  by  Wheatstone  is  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that 
found  by  the  astronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Edinburgh.  How  can  this 
be  explained  ?  It  is  plain  that  such  discrepancies  are  not  due  to  errors 
of  observation  ;  and  that  some  new  law  is  hidden  under  them.  Mere 
differences  in  the  strength  of  the  current  cannot  account  for  them  ;  for  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  velocity  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
strength  of  the  battery  power,— just  as  in  light,  the  rate  of  its  propa-» 
gation  is  the  same  whatever  be  its  intensity.  The  same  analogy  is  pre-> 
sented  in  the  case  of  sound,  for  notes  of  a  lower  and  higher  pitch  are 
propagated  with  equal  rapidity.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  propa* 
gation  of  electricity  is  different  from  that  of  light,  in  as  much  as  the 
n)rmer  is  affected  by  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  while  the 
latter  is  not  Faraday  has  the  merit  of  detecting  the  cause  of  the  dis« 
crepancy.  He  shewed  that  the  differences  in  the  retardation  are  ac« 
counted  for  by  the  substances  surrounding  the  electric  wire.  He  found 
that  a  wire  coated  with  gutta  percha  and  laid  in  water,  became  a  Leyden 
jar.  A  Leyden  jar  consists  essentially  of  two  conducting  coatings,  with 
a  non-conducting  medium  between.  In  the  common  arrangement,  the 
non-conducting  substance  is  glass,  and  the  two  conducting  coatings  are 
of  tinfoil — one  on  the  outside,  and  the  other  in  the  inside  of  the  jar.  In 
the  case  of  the  telegraph,  the  non-conducter  is  the  gutta  percha,  th^ 
inside  coating  is  the  copper  wire,  and  the  outside  is  the  water.  When 
the  copper  wire  is  put  in  communication  with  the  voltaic  battery,  it 
receives  a  charge  which  communicates  a  shock  just  like  the  Leyden  jar. 
Instead  then  of  the  whole  of  the  electricity  of  the  battery  passing  unim^ 
peded  through  the  wire,  part  of  it  is  arrested  by  an  inductive  influence 
on  the  conductor  surrounding  the  gutta  percha,  and  the  effect  of  this 
induction  is  to  retard  the  propagation  of  the  current.  Were  the  wire 
with  its  insulating  coat  of  gutta  percha  suspended  in  dry  air  this  induc- 
tive influence  would  not  be  felt,  and  consequently  the  retardation  would 
be  hardly  sensible.     But  water  being  a  good  conductor  the  retardation 
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is  serious.  The  iron  jacket,  with  which  the  gutta  percha  is  surrounded 
to  form  a  cahle,  also  retards,  hy  its  conducting  power^  the  propagation  of 
the  electricity. 

This  source  of  retardation,  of  course,  hears  very  directly  upon  the  pro- 
ject of  connecting  America  with  Europe,  as  the  cable  must  he  submerged 
all  the  way.  The  most  alarming  results  are,  however,  those  of  Mr 
William  Thomson.  He  startled  the  savants  at  Glasgow  very  much,  by 
announcing  that  his  theoretical  researches  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  velocity  of  propagation  must  be  invei*sely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
—that  if,  for  example,  you  double  the  length  of  the  wire,  you  make  the 
retardation  four  times  greater.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  if  we  took 
the  Brussels  and  London  line  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  a  telegraphic  signal 
would  require  eight  minutes  to  go  all  round  the  world.  In  a  line  of 
that  length,  when  working  a  telegraphic  communication,  each  letter 
would  require  eight  minutes,  so  that  it  would  take  about  an  hour  to 
spell  a  word  of  eight  letters.  This  rate  of  communication  would  never 
pay.  Though  the  Atlantic  telegraph  is  not  such  an  extreme  case  as  this, 
yet  the  retardation  would  be  sufficiently  great  to  affect  greatly  its  success. 
Mr  Thomson,  however,  at  the  same  time  arrived  at  a  compensating  law. 
He  found  that  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  vrire  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, the  rate  of  propagation  would  be  maintained, — the  increased 
size  of  the  wire  compensating  for  the  retarding  influence.  Still  this  was 
not  very  consolatory  to  those  who  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  as  the  in- 
crease  of  the  copper  wire  would  add  greatly  to  the  expense,  and  also  m- 
crease  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  the  cable  across  the  Atlantic.  In 
order  to  make  the  increased  size  more  manageable,  Mr  Thomson  pro- 
posed to  use  several  small  wires  twisted  together  instead  of  one  large 
wire,  the  wires  being  in  metallic  contact.  It  is  curious  that  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  anticipated  us — and  that 
the  idea  of  Mr  Thomson  was  actually  carried  out  in  a  telegraphic  commu- 
nication at  Kertch.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  trophies 
sent  home  from  Kertch  by  a  young  guardsman,  and  among  the  rest  we 
found  a  piece  of  an  electric  line,  consisting  of  several  small  wires  covered  by 
one  sheath  of  gutta  percha.  It  is  common  to  have  several  wires  bound 
up  into  one  cable,  but  then  each  wire  is  independent,  having  its  own  coat- 
ing  of  gutta  percha,  but  in  this  case  all  the  small  wires  acted  together  as 
one  wire. 

The  Electric  Telegraph  Company  took  the  alarm  at  the  results  of 
Mr  Thomson — and  they  hesitated  to  embark  in  a  project  that  was  likely 
to  result  in  disastrous  consequences.  These  results  were,  however, 
drawn  from  theory  alone,  and  they  very  wisely  resolved  to  appeal  to 
actual  experiments,  and  for  this  pui-pose  Mr  Whitehouse  was  employed 
to  institute  a  set  of  experiments  for  determining  the  true  law  of  propa- 
gation. He  gave  his  results  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, and  these  went  to  invalidate  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Thom- 
•on.  He  maintained  that  these  clearly  shewed  the  law  of  squares  to 
be  totally  unfounded.  This  has  led  to  a  controversy  between  these 
two  gentlemen,  which  has  ended  fortunately  in  the  admission  by  Mr 
Thomson  that  the  line  may  be  worked  with  profit.     He  does  not  admit 
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by  any  means  that  his  theory  is  wrong,  or  is  in  any  way  invaliJated  by 
the  experim»*nt3  of  Mr  Whitehouse.  He  holds  tli.it  these  experiments 
are  quite  conformable  to  his  theory,  when  certain  disturbing  influences 
that  mask  the  general  law  are  allowed  for.  He  accounts  for  his  own 
favourable  change  of  mind,  by  the  fact  that  the  data  on  which  he  madi) 
this  particular  application  of  his  theory  were  not  reliable.  By  applying 
his  theory  to  sounder  data,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  a  cable 
similar  to  the  Black  Sea  one,  a  signal  might  be  transmitted  across  the 
Atlantic  every  three  and  a  half  seconds.  This,  amounting  to  17  letters  in 
a  minute^  would  give  200  messages  of  20  words  in  24  hours,  and  at  30s. 
a  message,  would  not  be,  he  thinks,  a  bad  return  for  £1,000,000  of 
capital  expended.  The  rate  would  be  augmented  to  a  letter  every 
two  and  a  half  seconds,  or  280  messages  in  24  hours,  by  augmenting 
the  diameter  of  copper  and  gutta  percha  tube,  each  in  proportion  of  five  to 
four, — that  is  to  say,  by  using  a  copper  conductor  one.twelfth  of  an  inch 
diameter,  in  a  gutta  percha  tube  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  outer  diameter. 
This  was  his  conclusion  in  his  letter  inserted  in  the  Alhenceum  of  Ist 
November  last,  but  we  find  that  at  a  meeting  in  Glasgow,  where  Mr 
Whitehouse  was  also  present,  he  went  considerably  beyond  this  estimate 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  telegraph. 

We  have  then  the  highest  scientific  authority  for  the  practicability  of 
the  plan.  The  arrangement  is  for  two  steamers  to  meet  midway  in  the 
Atlantic,  each  with  half  the  length  of  the  cable.  The  two  ends  are 
united,  and  the  ships  start  in  opposite  directions, — the  one  towards  Ire- 
land, the  other  towards  Newfoundland.  The  cable  is  played  out,  and 
sinks,  as  the  steamers  slowly  but  steadily  pursue  their  course.  The  old 
and  the  new  world  will  then  be  united  by  one  nervous  system.  Every 
sensation  of  the  one  will  be  communicated  quick  as  thought  to  the  re- 
motest  part  of  the  other, — the  spark  of  the  telegraph  annihilating  space 
and  time.  It  not  only  annihilates  but  contradicts.  What  a  subversion 
of  all  former  ideas,  to  think  of  the  people  of  New  York  reading  on  Sa- 
turday forenoon,  a  speech  of  Dr  Bryce's,  delivered  in  the  Assembly  with 
loud  cheers,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  without  the  necessity  of 
the  Rev.  Doctor  supplying  the  reporters  previously  with  a  copy.  Our 
acute  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  will  thus  steal  a  march  on  time.  They 
will  know  every  event  in  the  old  world  several  hours  before  it  happens. 
They  will  hear  at  breakfast  how  John  Bull  has  relished  his  dinner  on 
the  same  day.  When  we  think  of  such  marvels,  we  naturally  ask,  can 
science  go  beyond  this,  or  have  we  reached  the  ultimatum  of  wonder. 
The  whole  history  of  science,  however,  assures  us  that  every  succeeding 
triumph,  instead  of  exhausting,  onl}'  opens  up  more  astonishing  fields  of 
discovery. 


TOL.  XXII. 


354  Lines  to  Mr  Maclagan, 

TO  MR  ALEXANDER  MACLAGAN, 

ON  HIS  BECEIYINO  A  OOVERinCENT  PENSION  IN  CONSII)ERATI05 
OF  HIS  LITEBABT  EMINENCE. 

Gnid  blesB  yon  and  your  canty  lyre, 
Wi'  a'  its  pathos  and  its  fire, 
Renowned  in  ereiy  toun  and  shira, 

Through  Scotland  wide ; 
As  wecl  as  far  be-south  Cantyre^ 

And  SoIway*s  tide. 

Vm  proud  that  in  my  day  iVe  seen 
Aula  Scotia's  fame  preserved  sae  clean, 
Ne*er  wantin*  bard  with  manly  mien. 

To  look  upon  her; 
And  ye  the  ane  whom  our  guid  Queen 

Delights  to  honour. 

May  heaven  reward  her  for  the  same, 
And  we  shall  aye  revere  her  name. 
For  seeking  thus  to  blaw  the  flame 

Of  Scotland's  glery^ 
And  woo  the  muse  to  sang  and  fame, 

In  ^tland's  story» 

We^re  heard  nae  here,  for  mony  a  day» 
A  lealer,  mair  heart^tirrin'  lay. 
Than  that  by  which  ye  lately  gae 

A  welcome  to  her, 
A  mair  pretentious  greet  her  may, 

But  not  a  truer. 

We  envy  not  the  honours  won, 
By  England's  laureate  Tennyson, 
But  why  should  Scotland  fear  or  shun 

To  seek  her  due, 
And  hae  as  weel,  gold  reason  shewn. 

Her  laureate  too  ? 

An*  just  as  if  to  aid  the  plan. 

Our  gracious  Queen  hae  marked  the  man ; 

80  be  it  tootit  through  the  Ian', 

Let  SootUnd  know  it, 
We  bear  inaugurate  Mad^gan, 

Our  laureate  poet. 

For  <'  Leckaley  Hall"— or  test  0*  skiU— 
We*ve  «'  Craigcrook**  and  the  ''  Auld  MeakniU," 
For  "  Dora,  "  Sister's  Love,"  and  still, 

Sae  of  the  ithers, 
For  **  Maud,"  the  "  Rhymes,"  or  what  you  will 

Atween  the  brithera. 

Our  hearts  of  late  were  near  to  breakin* 
To  hear  that  London's  Corryvreckan 
Wid*  soon  upswallow  a*  we  reckon 

£dlna*s  boast— 
Her  literary  fiune  be  shaken, 

Down  sunk  and  lost. 
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To  you.  Smith,  Ayton,  ane  and  a*, 
Wo  look  for  help  and  on  ye  ca', 
To  keep  Edina  rrae  the  wa\ 

While  there's  remeid. 
And  Arae  the  awfu'  rarenoos  maw 

Ayont  the  Tweed. 

Ye  wha*  hae  powers  and  means  sae  ample, 
Keep  up  the  f^id  auld  stock  and  sample ; 
Push  back  wha  e*er  wad  daur  to  trample 

Our  honours  down. 
Or  rire  the  laurels  frae  the  temoles 

O*  our  guid  town. 

We>e  Ayton^s  Strain — no  easy  matchin*^- 
And  Smith  they  say  is  near  the  hatchin* ; 
1  hope  ye*ll  find  example  catchin', 

And  add  ye're  share ; 
But  mind  that  Critics^  e*en  are  watching 

Noo  a'  the  mair. 

That  ye  hae  won  a  mark  o'  farour 
Obtained  by  few  ;  but  mak*  endeavour 
To  gie  us  what  will  smack  and  savour 

O'  Scotland's  best, 
And  gar  ye^  laurels  flourish  braver. 

And  plume  ye*re  creat 

Lang  life  to  wear  ye're  honours  won, 
And  sing  as  weel  as  ye  hae  done— 
That  ye  may  pass  in  calm  and  sun 

Life's  treacherous  sea, 
And  rest  at  last  whar  storms  are  none. 

Wishes  G.  T. 


LORD  ELGIN  AND  THE  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

It  moat  have  somewhat  startled  his  audience,  when  Lord  Elgin,  in 
deliyering  the  opening  lecture  at  the  Philosophical  Institution,  plunged 
without  warning  into  the  midst  of  the  education  controversy  and  that 
too  in  the  very  lever  of  the  excitement  The  Philosophical  Institution 
is  neutral  ground,  and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  are  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  engaging  in  the  calm  pleasures  of  philosophy,  undisturbed 
by  the  strife  of  controversy.  His  lordship's  speech  must  have  come 
down  upon  them  like  a  bomb-shell  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  pic-nic 
party.  His  genial  manner,  however,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in 
any  way  implicated  in  our  home  education  warfare,  must  have  made 
his  audience  more  tolerant  of  his  one-sidedness.  His  lordship  has 
come  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  common  school  system,  when 
people  were  beginning  to  forget  that  such  a  system  had  ever  furnished 
a  ground  of  controversy.  It  had  been  tried,  found  wanting,  and  cast 
aside,  as  only  complicating  needlessly  the  education  controversy.  We 
all  know  how  difficult  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  is  in  astronomy, 
and  how  much  simpler  it  is  to  deal  with  two.    In  the  eduoation  con- 
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troversy,  we  had  what  wacs  equiyalent  to  tlie  three  bodies ;  we  hait 
three  distinct  well  marked  theories  of  national  education.  These  were 
the  Denominational,  the  Common  School,  and  the  Secular  system?. 
It  was  found  that  the  common  school  system  was  an  unnecessary 
complication,  ani  it  was  silently  ajjreed  to  cast  it  overboard,  so  that 
we  mi^ht  more  easily  come  to  an  issue  b?t\veon  the  denominational 
and  the  secular.  The  roil  problem  of  the  day  then  is  in  reference  only 
to  these  two.  It  is  satisfactory  that  no  third  system  is  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  decision  which  the  nation  is  called  upon  to  make. 

Lord  Elgin's  lecture  will,  however,  revive,  for  a  time,  the  favour  in 
which  the  common  school  system  was  formerly  held,  and  as  he  has 
challenged  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  denominative,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  the  challenge.  But  before  entering  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  must  set  out  by  a  clear  understanding  of  the  terms  employed. 
The  term  denominational  would  not  be  one  of  our  choosing,  as  it 
savours  too  much  of  sectarianism,  but  in  controversy  we  must  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  current  terms,  taking  leave,  however,  to  use  them  in 
a  well  defined  sense.  In  our  use  of  the  term,  we  regard  the  denomi- 
national as  equivalent  to  the  churcli  and  school  system. — the  system 
in  which  the  religious  element  is  guaranteed  by  the  union  of  the  school 
with  one  particular  church.  The  best  illustration  of  the  denomina- 
tional system  is  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland.  Here  the  religious 
guarantee  consists  in  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  denominational  system  becomes  national  when  it  overlooks 
the  educational  wants  of  the  people.  It  does  not  forfeit  its  character 
of  nationality  though  several  churches  share  between  them  the  work 
of  education. 

The  common  school  system  might  be  termed  the  combined  denomi- 
national system,  its  essential  feature  being  the  onion  of  various  deno- 
minations, in  the  management  of  each  school.  We  observe,  that  Dr 
Robertson,  in  his  late  opening  speech  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh 
College,  used  the  expression,  "common  schools  of  Scotland,**  with  re- 
ference to  the  parish  schools.  Tliis  loose  use  of  terms  has  a  tendency, 
in  the  present  controversy,  to  lead  to  confusion^  for  the  principle  of  the. 
parish  schools  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  '^  common 
schools"  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  phrase.  The  word  "common"  was 
used  of  course  by  Dr  Robertson  in  the  sense  of  primary  or  elementary, 
but  the  controversial  meaning  of  the  term  is  totally  different  When 
used  in  reference  to  one  of  the  three  distinct  systems  of  national  edu- 
cation, it  means  that  the  management  of  each  school  is  common  to 
gieveral  denominations.  Now  it  is  this  common  school  system,  of 
which  Lord  Elgin  has  put  himself  forward  as  the  champion,  and  in 
order  to  demonstrate  its  superiority,  he  contrasts  it  with  the  Scottish, 
or  church  and  school  system.  He  begins  the  comparison  with  the 
origin  of  the  two  systems  :-^ 

^^  At  the  very  time  when  the  settlers  in  the  new  world  were  lookiDg  to 
the  establishment  of  an  organised  system  of  general  education  as  theirbest 
available  security  against  delusions  that  might  obstruct  the  progress  of  a 
free  community,  the  people  of  Scotland  were  having  recourse  to  the  same 
expedient  to  protect  them  from  the  danger  of  again  falling  under  the  yoke 
of  impostures  which  they  had  recently  shaken  off.     There  are  many  atriking 
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MalogieS)  and  some  not  less  striking  contrasts,  in  the  educational  histories  of 
the  two  peoples;  and  although  I  cannot  now  venture  on  a  field  of  inquiry 
80  extensive,  I  am  confident  that  nothing  would  he  more  likely  to  throw 
light  on  the  obscurer  points  of  the  educational  controversy  than  a  searching 
examination  into  these  analoi^ios  and  contrasts,  and  a  truly  conscientious 
appreciation  of  the  results  which  have  flowed  from  them.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  date  at  which  the  two  sys- 
tems came  into  being.  Dr  M'Crie  says  of  the  General  Assembly  which  sat 
in  1638,  that  it  firet  enacted  the  system  of  our  parochial  schools.  It  was  in 
the  moiith  of  April  of  the  year  1635  that  the  innabitants  of  Boston  entreated 
Brother  Philemon  Pormo'n  to  become  schoolmaster  for  the  nurturing  and 
teaching  children  among  them ;  and  the  earliest  statute  for  theestablbhment 
of  common  schools  passed  in  Massachussets  bears  the  date  of  1647.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  the  Scottish  schools,  as  sketched 
in  John  Knox's  Book  of  Discipline^  published  in  16(50,  entitles  Scotland  to 
the  credit  of  having  been  first  in  the  field,  it  is  clear  that  neither  system  has 
much  to  boast  of  on  the  score  of  priority,  while  there  rests  unmistakeablv 
on  the  birth  of  both  the  dew  of  the  womb  of  our  Protestant  morning.  Both 
systems,  too — and  this  is  another  strong  point  of  resemblance  between  them 
— have  proved  themselves  in  the  day  of  their  strength  alike  instrumental, 
not  only  in  raising  to  a  level  unprecedentedly  high,  general  morality  and 
intelligence  in  the  communities  in  which  they  have  been  respectively  esta- 
blished, but  also  in  sending  forth  year  after  year  surplus  bands  of  trained 
vouths  exercised  and  breathed  for  tlic  conflicts  of  life,  and  prepared,  when 
home  wants  were  fully  supplied,  to  seek  its  honours  and  its  prizes  in  distant 
battlefields.'' 

The  love  of  coincidence  is  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  error 
in  human  judgment  In  the  present  case  it  has  led  his  lordship  to 
date  the  parish  school  system  from  1638,  in  order  to  bring  the  origin 
of  the  Scottish  system  near  the  period  when  Brother  Philemon  Pormon 
first  opened  a  school  in  Boston.  History  is  strained  and  perverted,  in 
order  that  Brother  Philemon  should  start  fair  with  the  Scottish  schools. 
Macaulay  again,  not  so  much  seduced  by  the  love  of  coincidence  as 
historical  effect,  prefers  dating  the  parish  schools  from  1696.  Now, 
these  are,  no  doubt,  important  eras  in  the  liistory  of  the  parish  schools, 
font  it  would  be  just  as  natural  to  date  Christianity  from  the  time  of 
Ck>n8tantine  or  of  Luther,  because  these  were  eventful  periods  in  its 
history.  It  would  be  just  as  natural  to  date  the  origin  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  building  of  some  new  square,  or  the  laying  on  of  some  police 
assessment.  The  parish  schools  date  from  the  Reformation ;  they  were 
coeval  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  itself.  It  is  all  important  that  we 
should,  in  the  present  controversy,  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  parish  school,  in  order  to  determine  the  precise 
relation  it  bears  to  the  church.  Is  the  parish  an  off-shoot  of  the  life 
of  the  church, — an  integral  part  of  her  constitution ;  or  is  it  merely  an 
appendage  connected  by  a  slender  tie  that  may  be  broken  without  in- 
jury to  the  church?  Now  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  universally,  that 
the  school  must  necessarily  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Christian  church. 
Of  course  influential  churches  and  denominations  will  at  once  be  in- 
stanced, where  there  is  no  school  system  in  connection  with  them. 
What  we  assert  is,  that  it  is  the  legitimate  development  of  every  Pro- 
testant church  to  evolve  from  its  own  life  a  school  system  in  close 
eonnection  with  it    We  see  this  in  our  own  day  signally  manifested 
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in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England.  Though  enjoying  raluabfe 
education^  endowments,  she  has  never  had  anything  like  a  regnlar 
system  of  parish  schools  till  our  own  day.  The  school  life  has  at  last 
heen  developed,  and  now  there  is  a  school  in  almost  every  parish, 
under  the  privy  council,  and  in  close  connection  with  the  cbufdi.  We 
see  the  same  thing  strikingly  manifested  in  the  Free  Church.  No 
sooner  did  she  exist  as  a  distinct  body,  than  a  school  was  developed 
alongside  with  the  church.  This  school  life  seems  to  be  inherent  in 
the  Presbyterian  type  of  church  polity,  for  no  sooner  did  the  Church 
of  Scotland  start  into  existence  than  the  necessity  of  a  school  system 
was  felt,  and  the  parish  school  dates  from  the  Reformation  itselL  It 
was  then  the  acorn  was  put  in  the  soil,  which  has  ^rown  into  a  tree, 
whose  branches  overshadow  the  whole  land.  But  the  essential  thing 
to  be  noted  is,  that  the  school  was  bom  of  the  church,  and  is  a  child 
of  her  own  rearing.  Let  us  not  forget  the  parentage  when  recording 
the  favours  of  the  state.  This  child  was  nursed  under  the  frowns  of 
the  state,  and  it  was  only  when  it  proved  a  goodly  child  that  the  state 
condescended  to  notice  it.  For  many  a  long  year  the  church  struggled 
on  with  her  schools  without  a  farthing  from  the  state.  She  got  her  faith- 
ful people  voluntarily  to  assess  themselves  for  the  support  of  the  master, 
and,  in  this  way,  schools  were  maintained  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
parishes  of  Scotland.  It  was  only  in  1 633  that  the  civil  power  stepped 
m  to  give  some  legislative  force  to  the  school  assessment  The  statute  of 
this  year  was  however  merely  of  a  permissive  character.  It  permitted, 
hut  did  not  enjoin,  the  proprietors  and  parishioners  to  lay  on  an  a9- 
sessment,  which  was  not  then  legally  obligatory.  The  next  great  era  in 
the  history  of  the  parish  school  is  1696,  when  an  act  was  passed 
nearly  identical  with  a  rescinded  act  of  1646,  ei\joining  an  assessment 
for  a  school  in  every  parish.  This  act  forms  the  basis  of  our  present 
school  system.  The  enactment  of  1638,  to  which  Lord  El^in  refers, 
is  only  a  new  testimony  of  the  church  in  behalf  of  the  parish  school 
system,  and  marks  only  one  of  the  periods  of  growth. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  schooFs 
being  a  part  of  the  churches  life  and  constitution.  All  that  the  state 
did  was  to  render  obligatory  the  support  that  was  already  willingly 
accorded  by  the  people.  Suppose  the  Free  Church,  after  a  world  of 
trouble,  in  raising  six  or  seven  hundred  schools,  by  the  voluntary  tax- 
ation of  her  people,  went  to  Parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
for  an  act  to  make  the  tax  obligatory ;  and  suppose  the  act  passed, 
would  this  be  any  good  ground  in  after  years  for  wrenching  these 
schools  from  the  church  in  order  that  they  might  be  opened  to  Uni- 
tarians, infidels,  and  Papists  ?  Would  not  an  outry  be  raised  through- 
out the  whole  land  against  such  monstrous  injustice?  But  yet  Uiis 
is  quite  a  parallel  case  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the 
parish  schools.  To  rob  her  of  her  schools  would  be  the  spoliation  of 
a  spiritual  co-operation,  when  most  faithfully  executing  its  duties. 

The  early  history  of  our  parish  schools  is  fraught  with  important 
lessons  to  us  at  the  present  day.  It  tells  what  the  Church,  unaided, 
did  for  the  schools.  It  tells  us  that  when  the  State  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  remonstrances,  instead  of  givuig  herself  up  to  deapondencji  she 
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bftgtened  to  do  the  work  herself.  And  it  was  bj  thns  shewing  her 
Titality  that  she  gained  the  respect  and  the  aid  of  the  State  in  after 
times.  We  have  now  been  long  appealing  to  parliament  in  behalf  of 
our  impoverished  schoolmasters.  The  only  answer  is,  sell  your  burth- 
right  and  we  will  feed  your  starving  schoolmasters, — surrender  the 
religious  element, — ^give  up  your  jurisdiction  and  the  masters  will  be 
cared  for ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  some  even  of  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  church  have  talked  of  surrender  on  these  terms.  But 
have  we  no  historical  antecedents  to  shame  us  from  such  a  course  ? 
Have  we  no  inherent  strength  of  our  own  to  serve  us  in  the  day  of 
need  ?  Can  we  not  do  now  what  the  Church  did  of  old  when  the  State 
was  deaf  to  her  appeals  ?  Can  we  not  help  ourselves  ?  All  honour  to 
the  Convener  of  the  Endowment  Scheme  for  teaching  the  Church 
what  she  can  do  when  she  chooses  to  arouse  herself.  And  if  ever 
there  was  a  loud  call  to  the  Church  to  rouse  herself  it  is  now, 
when  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  surrender  the  schools  to  the 
enemy  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  pittance  to  the  schoolmasters. 
Surely  the  Church  has  life  and  vigour  enough  to  secure  this  pittance, 
and  something  more,  without  the  disgrace  of  compromise.  The  heri- 
tors have  relieved  the  Church  from  all  doubt.  They  have  generously 
come  forward  to  keep  up  the  salaries  to  the  former  maximum,  and, 
as  we  shewed  in  our  last  number,  we  have  the  Privy  Council  grants 
ready  at  hand  to  triple  their  voluntary  gift.  Nothing  more  is  required 
than  activity  on  the  part  of  each  minister  in  his  own  parish^  to  carry 
out  the  measure.  The  Church  has  long  ago  put  her  impnmatur  on 
the  scheme,  and  her  education  conveners,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are 
on  the  alert.  In  the  Synod  of  Fife,  Dr  John  Cook,  the  Convener  of 
the  Parish  Schools  Committee,  to  whose  unwearied  zeal  and  tact  the 
Church  is  so  largely  indebted,  spoke  in  a  way  worthy  of  our  reforming 
fathers.  He  spoke,  no  doubt,  as  in  duty  bound,  of  the  hopes  of  legis- 
lation ;  but  he  plainly  hinted  that  the  Church  could  do  without  legis- 
lation,— and  that  she  could  still  assert  her  old  character  of  being  true 
to  her  schools  amidst  all  dangers.  Dr  John  Cook  of  Haddington,  the 
Convener  of  the  Education  Scheme,  on  whose  sagacity  the  Church 
has  so  much  reliance,  also  seized  the  opportunity,  in  the  Synod  of 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  of  strongly  urging  the  immediate  acceptance 
of  Privy  Council  grants  on  the  part  of  the  parish  schoolmasters.  The 
masterly  pamphlet  of  Mr  Wilson  of  Paisley,  will,  we  trust,  aid  greatly 
the  movement^  and  help  to  place  the  parish  schools  beyond  all  danger 
of  hostile  legislation.  When  we  have  gained  this  vantage  ground 
we  can  bide  our  time,  and  treat  with  the  State  on  our  own  terms. 

We  must,  however,  return,  from  our  digression,  to  Lord  Elgui, 
our  real  quarrel  with  whom  is  his  taunt  about  the  movement  of  the 
Church  in  favour  of  Privy  Council  grants.  He  is  an  educational 
theorist,  and  he  fairly  counted  on  the  parish  schools  being  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  his  favourite  theory.  But  this  movement  in  favour  of 
I^vy  Council  grants  does  not  at  all  suit  him.  He  finds  that  the  schools 
are  ukely  to  escape  fairly  out  of  his  grasp,  and  after  all  remain  part 
and  parcel  of  die  Church  of  Scotland,  instead  of  being  absorbed  in  his 
grand  amalgamation  of  sects.    But  let  us  hear  what  be  has  to  say 
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M  to  the  divergence  of  the  Scottish  and  New  Eogland  MhootB,  sfter' 
being  so  anxious  to  establish  a  coincidence  in  their  origin. 

"  I  have  adverted  to  these  points  as  instances  of  the  resemblanees  whicfa 
an  attentive  observer  may  detect  between  the  two  systems.  Let  me 
conclude  with  one  of  contrast.  Jn  this  year  1856,  when  we  in  Scot- 
land are  seriouHly  con^^idering  the  expediency  of  abandoning  our  national 
system  altogether,  and  of  committing  the  educational  interests  of  onr 
people  to  the  fitful  mercies  of  denominational  ism,  the  common  schools 
of  Uew  England,  more  us'»ful,  more  popular,  more  liberally  sapported 
than  ever  by  tlie  self-imposed  taxation  of  a  grateful  people,  are  more 
than  ever  felt  by  that  people  to  be  deeu*  et  tutamen — their  safeguard  and 

their  glory The  Canadian  educational  system  differs  from  that 

of  the  adjoining  States  of  the  Union,  chiefly  in  the  more  strenuous  endea- 
vour which  has  been  made  under  the  latter  to  associate  religion  with  the 
common  school  teaching.      Not  that  we  undertake  to  relieve  parents  or 
pastors  from  responsibility  for  the  religious  training  of  the  child.     On  the 
contrary,  it  is  our  desire  that  they  should  feel  the  fiiW  weight  of  thatrespon- 
siblity,  and  acknowledge  that  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  of  the  day 
school  is,  that  it  should  better  fit  the  child  for  the  direct  religious  instmctioo 
which  it  is  to  receive  at  church,  at  the  Sabbath  school,  and  at  home.     Bat 
we  have  adopted  precautions  beyond  those  which  our  neighbours  have  seen 
fit  to  take,  in  order  to  ensure,  in  so  far  as  human  means  can  do  so,  that  in 
its  practical  working  the  system  sliall  be  constantly  pervaded  by  a  Christian 
spirit.     With  this  view,  influential  clergymen  have  been  placed  on  the 
Board  which  superintends  the  whole ;  and  in  the  several  school  sectiom^ 
the  local  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  ex  officio  visitors  of  the  schoola.    A 
single  word  more  on  this  point — a  point  which  I  feel  to  be  one  of  vital  import- 
ance.    A  somewhat  prominent  post  was  assigned  to  roe  some  vears  ago  in  a 
very  interesting  ceremony,  which  took  place  when  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Normal  and  Model  Scliools  for  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  was  laid. 
Among  the  spectators  on  the  occasion  were  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  the  Judges,  and  other  persons  of  mark  and  influ- 
ence in  the  community.    A  prater  by  the  rector  of  the  Protectant  Episcopal 
Church  opened  the  proceedings.    The  address  to  the  Governor-General  was 
read  by  a  distinguished  cleigyman  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion.     To  minis- 
ters connected  with  other  Protestant  denominations,  other  parts  in  the  cere- 
mony were  committed.     The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  placed  in  my  hand 
the  trowel,  which  1  still  preserve  as  the  memorial  of  a  day  to  which  1  must 
ever  look  back  with  the  sincerest  pleasure.     I  will  venture  to  read  one  pas- 
sage from  the  report  as  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  of  what  1  said 
in  replying  to  tne  address  presented  to  me,  because  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  the  character  of  the  audience,  the  ofiicial  position  of  the  speaker, 
and,  I  will  add,  the  favour  with  which  the  words  which  i  am  about  to  quote 
were  received,  combine  to  impart  to  them  high  authority  as  an  exposition 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Canadian  community  on  the  point  of  which  they 
treat.     Adverting  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  Chief  Superintendent,  I  said 
— ^  I  understand  from  your  statements,  and  my  own  observations  have  led 
me  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  foundations  of  our  common  school  system 
are  laid  on  the  rock  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  that  while  the  varied 
views  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religious  society  are  scrupulously  respected, 
while  every  semblance  of  dictation  is  carcfuliv  avoided,  it  is  desired,  it  is 
earnestly  recommended,  it  is  expected  and  hoped,   that  every  child  who 
attends  our  common  schools  shall  learn  theie  that  he  has  an  interest  in  eter- 
nity as  well  as  in  time,  that  he  has  a  Father  who  stands  towards  him  in  a 
relationship  more  close  and  enduring  than  any  earthly  father,  and  that  that 
Father  is  in  heaven,  that  he  has  a  hope  transcending  every  earthly  hope-^a 
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hope  fall  of  immortality — and  that,  among  his  duties,  the  first  and  foremost 
is  the  duty  of  striving  to  prove  by  his  life  and  conversation  the  sincerity  of 
his  prayer  that  the  will  of  that  Father  may  he  done  in  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  J  understand  that  on  the  broad  and  solid  platform  which  is  reared 
on  those  great  foundations,  we  invite  the  rainistei-s  of  religion  of  all  deno- 
minations— the  de  facto  spiritual  guides  of  the  people  of  the  country — to 
take  their  stand  along  with  us.  \Ve  are  far  from  hampering  or  impeding' 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  functions ;  we  implore  them  to  take 
eharge  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock  committed  to  their  care,  and  to  lead  them 
to  those  pastures  and  streams  where  they  will  find  the  food  of  life  and 
the  waters  of  salvation.*  So  much,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  *  godless'  edu- 
cation as  we  understand  it  in  Canada." 

His  Lordship  twits  us  with  abandoning  our  national  system,  and 
committing  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  to  the  fitful  mercies 
of  denominationalism.  We  have  sufficiently  exposed  the  fallacy  im- 
plied in  this  taunt,  by  showing  that  there  is  no  antagonism  between 
a  national  and  a  denominational  system.  The  term  denominational 
merely  indicates  the  principle  on  which  our  national  system  is  founded 
— that  principle  being  the  essential  union  between  church  and  school* 
In  accepting  the  Privy  Council  grants  for  herself,  the  Church  of  Scot-* 
land,  instead  of  abandoning  her  national  system,  is  confirming  and 
extending  it.  In  regard  to  other  bodies,  the  Church,  in  her  edaca- 
tional  declaration  of  1849,  made  the  very  charitable  announcement, 
that  she  looked  with  no  envious  eye  upon  the  grants  received  by  them 
from  government.  And  why  should  she  ?  These  schools  of  other 
Christian  denominations  have  the  national  type.  They  are  the  legiti- 
mate development  of  the  national  model  furnished  by  the  parish 
schools.  They  arc  systems  struck  with  the  same  die,  and  from  the 
same  national  mint.  So  far,  then,  from  the  church  and  school  sys- 
tem of  Scotland  not  bearing  a  comparison  with  the  New  England 
schools  in  point  of  vitality,  it  is  on  this  very  point  its  excellence  lies. 
It  is  now  adapting  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  society,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  population,  and  all  the  religious  life  of 
the  land.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  resolved  to  edu- 
cate England  *  they  looked  round  among  the  nations  for  a  fit  model| 
and  they  fixed  on  the  Scottish,  or  church  and  school  system.  This 
system  has  so  rapidly  grown,  it  has  so  completely  met  the  wants  of 
the  times,  that  now  the  annual  revenue,  including  the  Privy  Council 
grants,  and  the  local  expenditure,  is  considerably  upwards  of  one 
million  sterling,  and  this  within  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  This 
does  not  look  like  a  loss  of  vitality.  The  system  cannot  be  efiete  that 
can  show  such  marvellous  powers  of  development. 

The  points  of  the  two  systems  form  another  point  of  comparison. 
We  are  willing  to  grant  the  excellencies  of  the  Yankee  character ; 
but  surely  his  Lordship  does  not  seriously  mean  to  say  that  it  is,  as  a 
whole,  of  a  higher  type  than  the  Scottish.  Take  even  energy  of  cha- 
racter— which  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  a  young  country 
— is  the  American,  moving  westward  in  the  track  of  the  R^  Indian, 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  Scotchman  found  in  every  clime  and  na- 
tion, and,  by  his  intelligence  and  education,  gaining  a  position  of 
influence  wherever  he  goes  ?  By  common  consent,  ihis  high  charactei^ 
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of  the  Scotehman,  whererer  he  goes,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  inflaenee 
of  the  parish  school.  Again,  if  we  take,  as  points  of  comparismi,  the 
religion,  the  literature,  Sue  science,  the  social  and  domestic  character 
of  the  two  nations,  have  we  not  everj  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  Scottish  people  hare  been  developed  under 
the  church  and  school  system  of  Scotland,  instead  of  the  common 
school  system  of  America. 

We  are,  however,  at  present  concerned  only  with  one  point  of  com- 
parison, viz.  that  of  religion.  Now  our  position  is,  that  rdi^us 
education  is  impossible  on  the  common  school  systein, — that  this  is 
possible  only  in  the  denominational,  or  church  and  school  systeui. 
We  are  ready  to  shew,  from  grounds  inherent  in  human  nature,  that 
so  far  from  the  common  school  system  admitting  of  religious  educa- 
tion, it  is  sure  to  expel  it  from  the  school,  just  m  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  religious  convictions  of  the  various  denominations  that 
form  the  management  of  the  school.  Instead,  however,  of  dealing  in 
abstract  reasoning,  we  are  willing  to  join  issue  with  his  Lordship  on 
these  verv  cases  which  he  has  proclaimed  as  triumphantly  illustrating 
the  excellence  of  the  common  school  system. 

Let  us  first  take  America,  the  oracle  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem. Do  we  find  anything  like  effective  religious  education.  No,  it 
has  been  found  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  compromise  by  wluch 
any  real  religious  education  might  be  given.  In  some  schools,  there 
is  a  form  of  prayer,  and  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  give  real  religious  education  would  in- 
stantly  light  a  flame  of  discord  in  the  managing  body.  But  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  schools,  not  even  this  small  amount  of  religion 
is  allowed.    The  system  is  wholly  irreligious. 

His  Lordship  seems  glad,  however,  to  turn  to  Canada,  where  it  was 
attempted  to  combine  some  real  religious  education  with  secular  in- 
struction. And  it  would  appear  that  at  the  time  he  left,  things  were 
going  on  favourably,  according  to  his  sanguine  view  of  things.  But 
me  exjj^osive  elements  have,  since  his  departure,  caught  fire,  and  a 
disruption  has  been  found  necessary.  The  moment  that  e£fectiY6 
religious  education  was  attempted,  the  antagonistic  denominational 
elements  clashed,  and  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  denominational  or  church  and  school  system,  each  de- 
nomination having  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  its  own  schools.  This 
cannot  at  all  be  wondered  at,  for  what  religion  could  be  taught  when 
it  was  necessary  to  exclude  any  point  which  the  most  opposite  sects 
held  to  be  controversial  Uis  lordship,  after  eliminating  all  denomina- 
tional peculiarities,  gives  us,  in  his  speech,  a  creed,  wluch  he  calls  the 
lock  of  our  common  Christianity.  But  there  is  not  a  single  article  <rf 
Christian  iaith  in  it ;  it  is  a  purely  heathen  creed,  whidi  might  be 
taught  as  well,  though  Christ  had  not  died  for  sinners.  Can  we  be 
surpriM  that  the  clergymen  put  upon  the  managing  boards  should 
be  constrained  in  conscience  to  protest  against  such  a  creed  as  this, 
and  insist  upon  some  positive  religion  bein^  taught 

His  lordship  tells  us  that  he  has  a  trowel  whidi  he  still  keeps  as  a 
most  cherished  memorial  of  a  scene,  where  ministers  of  all  denomioa- 
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iions  were  hannoniouslj  united,  and  where,  as  the  climax  of  the  scene, 
the  Roman  Catholic  hishop  handed  him  his  trowel.  Now  such  scenes 
are,  baring  the  Popish  bishop,  matched,  every  day,  at  home.  We 
find,  every  day,  ministers  of  diflferent  denominations,  occupying  the 
same  platform,  and  advocating  the  same  cause.  We  can  present  the 
great  fact  of  the  evangelical  alliance,  which  unites  ministers  of  all  the 
evangelical  churches  in  the  world.  But  what  is  the  great  truth  pro^ 
claimed  by  the  experience  of  this  alliance,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  one 
that  there  is  a  common  ground  of  fellowship  among  Christian  de- 
nominations ?  It  is  this,  that  to  secure  this  Christian  harmony  among 
denominations,  there  must  be  recognised  a  distinct  sphere  of  activity 
for  each,  and  there  must  be  the  most  careful  avoidance  of  interference 
with  one  another.  While  there  is  a  common  ground  of  feeling,  there 
must  also  be  distant  fields  of  action  for  each  denomination.  Any  at- 
tempt to  unite  them  in  one  line  of  action  would  be  to  raise  all  the 
bristling  points  of  antagonism  which  sects  can  smother  down  when 
there  is  only  an  attempt  at  a  community  of  Christian  feeling.  Now 
the  case  of  Canada  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  this.  As  long  as  the 
various  denominations  associated  merely  to  hand  trowels  and  deliver 
complimentary  speeches,  things  went  on  very  smoothly.  But  the 
moment  his  lordship  set  them  to  action, — the  moment  that  they  at- 
tempted co-operation  in  the  actual  management  of  schools,  it  was 
found  utterly  impossible  to  go  on  if  any  real  religion  was  to  be  incul- 
cated. The  practical  result  is  that  the  American  school  system  is 
broken  up.  Those  holding  religion  as  essential  in  education  have 
insisted  on  denominational  schools,  and  those  contented  with  the  mere 
secular  element  still  cling  to  the  common  schools.  The  result  has 
completely  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  education 
with  the  common  school  principle. 

The  other  case,  cited  by  his  lordship,  is  that  of  Ireland,  and  we  quite 
agree  with  him,  that  the  quick-witted  Irish  have  been  benefited  by 
the  system.  But^  here  again,  the  facts  are  all  against  his  lordship's 
position.  The  Irish  system  is  professedly  that  of  the  common  school, 
but  practically  it  is  denominational.  The  theory  of  the  Irish  plan  is 
that  all  denominations  should  unite  in  the  management  of  each  school, 
but  this  was  found  utterly  impossible.  The  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  co-operate,  and  the  result  is  that  the  schools  are 
invariably  given  up  to  the  stronger  party.  Mr  Wilson  states,  in  his 
pamphlet,  that  he  and  his  friend  Mr  Williamson  of  Colessie,  both  of 
them  well  qualified  to  report  correctly,  recently  made  a  tour  through 
Ireland,  and  from  their  own  investigation,  found  this  to  be  actually 
the  state  of  things.  They,  however,  leamea  that  there  were  17  cases  of 
the  common  school  system.  But  we  suspect  that  if  all  these  17  were 
narrowly  looked  into,  it  would  be  found,  that,  although  nominally 
different,  they  were  virtually  either  denominational  or  secular. 

Wherever,  then,  the  common  school  system  has  been  tried,  it  has 
been  found  a  signal  failure,  and  consequently  our  only  alternative  is 
between  the  denominational  and  the  secular.  We  hear  the  lament 
often  raised,  that  it  is  deplorable  to  see  Christian  bodies  so  opposed  to 
one  another,  that  they  cannot  unite  in  a  common  seheme  of  education. 
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But  nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  such  an  outcry.  While  dif- 
ferent denominations  exist,  they  will  represent  different  modes  of 
action,  conformable  to  their  differential  principles.  And  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect,  that  they  would  compromise  their  principles, 
and  fetter  their  modes  of  action,  to  gain  a  point  by  co-operation,  which 
can  be  more  effectually  gained,  by  each  body  working  out  its  own  in- 
dividuality, in  its  own  allotted  sphere  of  action.  This  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  Christian  feeling  and  fellowship,  as  of  expediency  and 
common  sense.  Nay,  the  surest  way  of  promoting  right  feeling  and 
fellowship  between  the  various  denominations,  is  to  allow  each  to  move 
in  its  own  orbit  of  activity  undisturbed  by  the  others. 

There  is  a  very  common  objection,  urged  by  the  secularists,  to  the 
effect,  that  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  belong  to  no 
denomination,  the  denominational  system  would  overlook  this  clsss 
altogether.  There  could  not  be  a  more  absurd  misconception  of  the 
system.  It  evidently  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  denominational 
schools  are  restricted  to  children  of  a  special  denomination.  The 
term  denominational,  has,  however,  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
children ;  it  merely  implies  that  the  managertient  is  denominational 
Each  denomination  has  its  own  schools  for  making  aggressions  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  land,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  It  does  not  matter 
what  denomination  the  children  belong  to,  or  whether  they  belong  to 
none, — the  door  is  equally  open  to  all.  And  is  not  this  completely 
borne  out  by  facts.  The  Church  of  England,  in  her  denominational 
schools,  educates  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  dis- 
senters. In  Scotland  we  see  the  same  thing.  Not  only  in  the  parish 
schools,  but  in  the  subscription  schools  of  the  church  and  dissenters, 
we  find  that  there  is  no  restriction  whatever.  What  is  more,  the  de- 
nominational principle  stimulates  educational  zeal,  even  where  no 
direct  benefit  is  obtained  for  the  church.  The  motive  to  do  good,  in 
the  school  itself,  seems  a  strong  enough  stimulus.  The  following  case 
from  Mr  Gordon's  report  for  1855,  is  a  striking  proof  of  our  position. 
'^  One  of  the  aided  schools,  set  up  and  supported  by  the  parish  and 
kirk-session,  is  attended  by  70  pupils,  not  one  of  whom  or  of  whose 
parents  belongs  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
their  benevolence  is  reciprocated,  for,  elsewhere,  schoob  have  been 
provided  by  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  and,  when  good,  they  are 
pretty  freely  accepted  by  all,  of  whatever  denomination,  within  their 
range." 

Having  written  thus  far,  we  read  with  no  ordinary  satis&etion,  the 
report  of  the  admirable  speech  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil  at  Stamford. 
Speaking  on  the  side  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  conservative 
party,  his  sentiments  ought  justly  to  have  much  weight  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Scottish  question.  His  appeal  to  the  friends  of  religion 
to  be  up  and  doing,  is  now  more  applicable  to  Scotland  than  to  Eng- 
land. The  purport  of  his  cry  is  to  have  done  with  legislation,  in  the 
nneantime,  and  to  direct  the  whole  energy  of  the  Church  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  IMvy  Council  system.  This  speech  marks  so  important 
an  era  in  our  educational  controversy,  that  we  shall  transfer  the  more 
.important  part  to  our  pages. 
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' '  *"  The  speaker  emphasised  the  utter  peril  alike  to  relipfion  and  education 
which  an  ahandonment  of  the  Privy  Council  rules  would  involve.     To  de- 
sert that  system  is  at  once  to  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  religious 
difficulty — the  great  legislative  problem  of  our  day.     As  long  as  you  only 
give  to  the  people  in  proportion  as  they  help  themselves,  you  run  no  danger 
of  seeming  to  prefer  one  denomination  to  another.     You  follow  a  ris^id  un- 
bending rule,  whose  equity  no  one  can  dispute,  and  whose  application  no 
one  can  mistake.     The  State  does  not  create,  the  State  does  not  manage,  a 
single  school :  but  it  aids  every  one,  whatever  iU  creed,  in  proportion  to  the 
zeal  which  its  promoters  evidence  by  their  contributions.     But  the  moment 
it  deserts  this  safe  ground  and  proceeds  to  build  schools,  or  to  become  the 
managers  of  schools,  the  insoluble  question  at  once  arises — to  what  sect  shall 
these  schools  belong,  and  what  form  of  religion  shall  they  teach  ?     Here  it 
is  that  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  Mr  Milner  Gibson,  split  off 
from  each  other.     They  are  unanimous  on  the  other  points  we  have  gone 
through — in  opposing  the  Voluntaries,  in  decrying  the  Privy  Council  system, 
in  their  advocacy  of  local  school  rates  and  School  Committees,  but  on  the 
question  of  religion  they  cannot  agree  ;  and  it  is  their  irreconcileahle  differ- 
ences on  this  point  which  will  probably  for  a  long  time  prevent  the  Legis- 
lature from  listening  to  their  scnemes.     Sir  J.  Pakin^n  proposes  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  givmg  to  the  rate-payers, themselves  the  right  to  decide  by  a 
majority  the  religion  to  which  any  new  school  built  from  public  funds  shall 
belong.     Lord  J.  Russell,  who  is  frightened  by  the  example  of  the  many 
American  schools  which  have  glided  from  liberality  into  irreligion,  thinks  > 
to  secure  Cliristianity  by  simply  insisting  that  a  certain  amount  of  Scripture 
shall  be  daily  read,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  the  rate-payers  to  settle :  and  Mr> 
M.  Gibson  cuts  the  knots  bv excluding  religion  altogether.    Regarding  Lord. 
<f.  Russell's  and  Sir  J.  Pa\cington*s  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  as 
practically  the  same,  the  noble  speaker  argued  at  some  length  against  the, 
advisability  of  leaving  it  to  the  rate-  payers  to  choose  the  religion  by  the 
vote  of  a  majority,  remarking  upon  the  unseemly  contention  which  was 
sure  to  ensue,  and  expressing  his  belief  that  if  Sir  J.  Pakington's  measure 
were  to  pass,  it  would  cause  more  irreligion  and  more  demoralisation  by  tenfold 
than  all  the  ignorance  which  it  was  intended  to  remove ;  and  he  believed 
that  at  last  leligious  men  of  all  parties,  in  very  despair,  would  unite  in  a 
resolution  to  exclude  this  bone  of  discord — religious  teaching — altogether ; 
and  so  this  compromise  would  sink  down  into  becoming  that  very  secular 
svstem  which  it  was  intended  to  avert.     Noticing,  next,  the  arguments  of 
the  Secularists,  as  enunciated  by  ^Messrs  Bright,  (""obden,  and  Milner  Gib- 
son, the  noble  Lord  said  he  was  bound  to  admit  thus  much,  that  if  the  theo- 
rists who  cry  out  against  the  present  admirable  system  should  succeed  in 
overthrowing  it,  sooner  than  accept  any  of  the  pernicious  compromises  pro- 
posed by  Sir  J.  Pakington  and  Lord  .John  Russell — sooner  than  surrender 
for  the  Church  of  England  the  right  of  teaching  her  own  creed  unmutilated 
and  pure,  wherever  slie  teaches  at  all — he,  for  one,  would  vote  hr  the  secu- 
lar system.     He,  however,  must  not  be  understood  by  this  to  say  that  h© 
approved  it,  but  only  that  it  seemed  to  him  less  danj;erous  than  a  system  of 
compromise.    The  evil  of  it  lay  in  fact,  that  a  real;  pure,  secular  svstem, 
which  should  absolutely  confine  itself  to  the  inculcation  of  secular  know- 
ledge, was  an  impossibility.     If  it  did  not  teach  religion  it  would  teach  iiu 
fidelity.     After  awelling  upon  and  illustrating  this  point,  the  noble  Lord 
concluded  thus  : — This  is  no  question  of  speculation  or  theory.     It  is  a 
practical  one,  which  concerns  all  who  have  money  to  give  or  inflaenoe  to 
exert.     The  present  system,  and  with  it  the  question  whether  religion  shall 
be  taught  in  our  schools,  is  now  on  its  trial.     If  it  fail  now,  it  will  fall  for 
ever ;  if  it  succeed  now,  religious  teaching  will  be  impregnably  established 
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ia  oar  schools.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  for  exertion.  On  the  leal  div- 
ing the  next  four  years  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  education  throa^ont 
the  land^^n  the  heartiness  with  which  clei^y  and  laity  in  each  individual 
parish  work  for  the  great  cause,  will  depend  the  final  settlement  of  Uie 
question,  whether  religion  is  or  is  not  to  be  a  primary  element  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  young.  "* 

On  one  or  two  points  we  differ  from  his  Lordship.  He  holds  that 
the  Privy  Council  system  only  masks  the  great  legislative  problem  of 
our  day.  We  hold  that  it  offers  a  satisfactory  solation.  He  seems 
to  think  that  the  denominational  principle  implies  the  endowment  of 
all  creeds.  We  hold  on  the  contrary,  that  the  legislatare,  by  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  country,  possesses  a  Christian  character,  and  is  bound 
to  make  a  selection  of  such  denominations  as  hold  the  truth,  and  to 
bestow  grants  on  such  alone.  He  is  wrong,  as  to  fact,  in  stating 
that  Lord  John  Russell  is  hostile  to  the  operation  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil system.  As  long  as  his  own  favonrite  theories  had  a  chance,  he 
was  opposed,  but  he  now  sees  that  they  have  no  chance,  that  they 
are  superseded  by  the  Privy  Council  system,  and  he  has  been  gener- 
ous enough,  on  several  late  occasions,  to  declare  that  the  hopes  of 
education  for  England  must  now  centre  in  the  Privy  Coancil  system. 
He  is  himself  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  EdacatioD, 
and,  in  that  capacity,  lends  efficient  aid  in  extending  the  system. 

We  heartily  re-echo  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Robert,  that  rather  than 
compromise  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  woald  have 
an  out  and  out  secular  system.  Better  to  have  secular  knowledge 
alone,  than  mixed  with  religious  error.  The  Church  could  more  readily 
supply  the  lack  in  the  former  case,  than  the  antidote  in  the  other. 
But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  ministers  and  laity  of  the  Church  to  avert 
so  dire  an  alternative.  There  is  hardly  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England  that  is  not  moving— fully  aware  of  the  emergency.  Let  us 
work  in  concert  with  the  Sister  Church  in  extending  the  Church  and 
School  system,  and  we  shall  not  merely  secure  our  position  for  the 
present,  but  hand  down  to  future  generations  a  system  oi  natioDil 
education  founded  on  the  rock  of  our  common  Christianity. 


THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS,  AND  GENERAL  ASPECT 
OF  AFFAIRS. 


SoMB  months  ago  we  addressed  our  readers  on  the  Peace  and  its 
quences.     We  now  propose  to  review  the  present  aspect  of  affiun. 

The  whole  circumsftmces  attending  the  conclusion  of  Peace  gave  us  no 
sanguine  hopes  either  of  the  exact  peifonnanoe  of  the  terms  of  the  traafty, 
or  of  the  settlement  of  European  affairs.  These  two  subjects  will  form  the 
text  of  our  remarks.  On  the  first  topic— the  strict  observance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace — sufficient  evidence  has  been  afforded  since  its  conclusion,  that 
Russia  has  not  altered  her  policy,  and  is  desirous  of  evading,  as  much  as 
she  can.  Every  point  which  was  not  placed  beyond  cavd  or  diqrate^ 
has  been  sou^^t  to  be  opened  up ;  and,  for  that  purpoee^  the  Court  of  St 
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Petersburg  has  for  some  time  demanded  the  re-assembling  of  the  Congresa 
of  Paris,  till  at  last  she  has  succeeded  in  her  object,  with  what  success, 
remains  to  be  seen.     Before  referring  to  the  questions  proposed  to  be 
discussed  there,  let  us  consider  the  re-opening  of  the  Conference.     On 
what  tangible  ground  this  proposition  is  maintained  we  cannot  see.     It 
has  not  been  asserted  that  more  is  demanded  than  an  explanation  of 
some  of  the  points  of  the  Treaty,  which  have  not  been  made  sufficiently 
definite  to  be  read  in  the  same  way  by  all  the  parties,  and  apparently 
Russia  is  the  only  party  disputing  the  points.     This  might  have  been 
easily  arranged ;  but  somewhat  more  than  an  explanation  is  the  object 
of  Russia.     Nothing  short  of  a  modification  of  some  of  the  articles  could 
have  necessitated  the  re-assembling  of  the  Conference.     If  a  mere  expla- 
nation be  the  real  as  well  as  ostensible  purpose,  there  should  be  no  diffe- 
rence regarding  its  constitution  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  Congress  should 
be  composed  not  only  of  the  same  Powers,  but,  if  possible,  of  the  samQ 
representative  members.     Under  the  circumstances  its  meeting  seems  a 
farce,  and  may  open  the  way  to  further  disagreement.     We  object  tp 
the  re-assembling  of  this  Congress  as  a  precedent  dangerous  alike  to  the 
security  of  international  engagements  and  to  general  peace.     The  course 
of  this  business  which  has  been  going  on  for  three  months,  if  fully 
unveiled,  would  present  a  very  curious  page  of  secret  history.     What 
has  already  come  to  light,  proves  how  busily  at  work  the  diplomatic  artists 
have  been.    We  only  hope  it  may  be  true  that,  though  the  Court  of  St 
Petersburg  has  gained  its  demand  for  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Conference, 
for  once  the  Court  of  St  James  has  carried  off  the  palm  of  victory  in  the 
diplomatic  race.     Russia  has  been  urging  this  meeting,  in  which  she 
has  been  slavishly  followed  by  her  tool  Prussia;  and,  by  her  artftil 
dodges  in  playing  the  Court  of  Turin  against  the  Court  of  Vienna,  she 
had  well  nigh  secured  the  co-operation  of  Sardinia.     Napoleon  too,  it 
seems,  was  half  inclined  to  favor  Russia's  pretensions.     Against  these 
half-assorted  four  Powers,  were  arranged  Britain,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
who  hold  firmly  together  to  resist  Russia's  demands.     But  if  these  three 
resisted  the  claims  of  Russia,  though  opposed  by  other  three  States,  they 
have,  so  rumour  says,  at  last  yielded  to  the  re-assembling  of  the  Confer- 
ence, only  because  they  have  gained  that  their  interpretation  of  the  dis- 
puted articles  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  there.     If  our  Cabinet  has 
triumphed,  as  even  the  foreign  journals  in  favor  of  Russia  allege,  we 
cannot  see  that  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  would  any  longer  insist  on 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  unless — and  this  is  what  we  fear — there 
be  some  compensating  counter-demand  for  her  concession  to  the  views  of 
the  other  Powers. 

The  two  questions  in  dispute — the  Bessarabian  firontier  and  the  Isle  of 
Serpents — have  been  so  much  discussed  in  the  public  journals,  as  to  make 
it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  Russia's 
interpretation  be  right,  one  great  object  contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of 
peace — the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube— will  not  have  been  obtained. 
The  whole  Treaty  was  too  hastily  arranged,  and  without  due  considera- 
tion of  each  question.  Had  there  been  proper  deliberation,  much  af^er 
difficulty  and  dispute  would  have  been  avoided.    Russia's  great  aim  h^ 
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been,  since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  as  during  the  war,  to  sow  dissension 
among  the  Allies,  especially  between  France  and  Britain.  And  this  is 
the  secret  underlying  the  call  for  a  renewal  of  the  Conference.  We 
have  no  confidence,  however,  that  these  dealings  in  attempting  to  frus- 
trate the  due  ratification  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  will  have 
any  material  effect,  however  much  the  leanings  of  some  Frenchmen 
of  influence  may  favor  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  Russia,  and  of  the 
opponents  of  the  British  and  French  alliance.  Though  some  irritating 
squabbling  has  been  going  on,  and  the  flame  of  disagreement  might 
have  been  fanned  into  a  serious  rupture,  beyond  the  control  of  the  French 
ruler,  we  have  been  ever  convinced  that  this  would  not  be  the  fault  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  We  firmly  believe  that  Napoleon  has,  from  the  first, 
chosen  the  British  alliance,  and  that  he  will  strive  to  maintain  during 
his  reign  what  he  has  himself  been  the  means  of  rendering  un  fait  ae^ 
compli.  His  policy  has  been  in  accordance  with  this  choice.  No  doubt 
he  has  undisguisedly  sought  that  France  should  lead  and  that  Britain 
should  follow.  Who  can  blame  him  lor  this,  if,  at  the  same  time,  be 
could  preserve  the  alliance  ?  Our  statesmen  in  their  weakness  yielded, 
and  the  alliance  was  not  endangered.  But  whenever  there  is  even  a 
risk  of  the  endurance  of  the  entente  cordiale,  all  the  attractions  of  the 
Czar  and  his  myrmidons  will  not  move  him.  The  limit  of  playing  well 
with  Russia  is  attained,  whenever  the  alliance  with  this  country  is  placed 
in  jeopardy.  In  this  matter,  as  in  others.  Napoleon  will  not  abandon 
the  British,  however  anxious  he  may  be  to  heal  difl>>rences,  and  fulfil 
the  missions  of  the  empire  **  L'  empire,  c'est  la  paix"  Sardinia  also, 
though  jealously  opposed  to  Austria,  and  likely  to  join  in  any  measure 
adverse  to  her  interests,  will  not  in  this  desert  our  side  to  join  with 
Russia.  Our  ministers  were  for  a  while  asleep,  till  they  were  at  last 
aroused  by  the  impending  danger.  If  the  firm  attitude  now  assumed 
by  the  Premier  be  maintained,  the  alliance  is  secure,  Russia  must  suc- 
cumb, and  the  treaty  of  peace  will  be  mtified.  With  **  the  Press,"  in 
this  matter  we  have  no  sympathy  that  Britain  is  quibbling.  Why 
make  an  agreement  if  its  terms  are  not  to  be  strictly  observed  ?  It 
was  little  that  was  really  obtained  by  the  treaty  ;  and  the  least  is,  that 
every  part  of  it  be  maintained.  Every  little  is  important  ;  and  if  you 
give  Russia  an  inch,  she  will  assuredly  take  an  ell.  The  hopes  are  great 
of  the  triumph  of  Britain's  interpretation  ;  but  let  us  not  be  so  buoyed 
up  with  expectations  of  success,  that  we  shall  be  betrayed  into  conces- 
sions in  exchange.  Of  this  let  our  ministers  and  diplomatic  representft- 
tives  beware,  for  Russia  is  on  the  qui  vive,  ready  to  steal  a  march  od 

US. 

The  conduct  and  position  of  Austria  at  present  cannot  escape  observa- 
tion. It  has  been  always  asserted  in  this  journal,  that  Austria  would  so 
play  her  pait,  that  she  would  take  no  active  interest  in  the  contett,  and 
would  come  off  best  at  its  termination.  Has  it  not  been  so  ?  B«:aidei 
saving  men  and  money,  that  State  is  in  a  better  position  now,  as  regards 
her  possessions,  than  she  was  during  the  war.  While  the  war  Ittted* 
Austria  was  in  perfect  hot  water ;  and  really  espousing  neither  the  one 
nde  nor  the  other,  risked  the  stirring  of  discontent  in  her  diijoiiiti?d  do- 
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minions.  Peace  was,  therefore,  her  whole  object,  as  being  her  only 
chance  of  security.  Though  her  Italian  provinces  are  watching  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  her  hold  of  them  is  not  so  precari- 
ous now  as  during  the  war.  During  its  continuance,  the  le^t  outbreak 
would  have  dragged  her  into  the  warfare,  and  have  endangered  the  exis- 
tence of  the  £mpire.  Now,  freed  from  all  foreign  annoyance,  she  can 
direct  attention  to  the  quelling  of  every  disturbance  in  her  own  territories. 
We  seek  not  to  explain  the  motives  of  her  drawing  closer  to  Britain  ; 
but  the  Court  of  Vienna,  whose  diplomatic  skill  is  well  known,  is  not 
likely  to  have  acted  unwisely  in  this. 

The  Czar's  pursuit  of  aggrandising  policy,  if  checked  for  a  while  in 
Europe,  is  being  distinctly  manifested  in  Asia,  Scarcely  was  the  ink 
dry  on  the  treaty  of  peace  before  his  forces  were  oppressing  the  Circas- 
sians ;  and  his  agents  have,  no  doubt,  been  at  work  at  the  Court  of 
Persia.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  a  small  and  weak  State  like 
Persia  would  have  ventured  to  come  into  collision  with  so  powerful  a 
State  as  Great  Britain  on  one  side  of  it,  had  it  not  met  with  encourage- 
ment  from  the  other  large  Power  on  its  other  frontier.  Of  the  counten- 
ance given  to  Persia  we  are  convinced,  as  being  in  consistency  with  the 
hereditary  policy  of  Russia,  and  only  proving  that  she,  being  defeated  in 
her  purposes  of  aggrandisement  in  Europe,  is  exercising  her  tortuous 
policy  of  aggression  in  Asia.  We  could  hardly  believe  what  has  been 
freely  asserted,  that  a  large  Russian  force  has  been  marched  in  support  of 
Persia,  seeing  that  this  would  have  brought  the  Czar  into  direct  collision 
with  this  country,  and  inferred  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  Russian  forces  have  only  marched  to  the  frontiers  to  guard  their 
Asiatic  dominions.  Be  it  in  this  way ;  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  ever  active 
energy  of  Russia ;  and  the  armament  is  meant  to  be  ready  for  whatever 
turn  affairs  may  take  in  that  quarter. 

The  open  rupture  between  the  Court  of  Teheran  and  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, which  has  caused  a  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain  against 
Persia,  followed  by  a  counter  declaration  by  Persia,  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity. Unable  as  we  are  to  explain  clearly  at  present  the  several  features 
of  this  affair,  w^  are  convinced  that  the  prompt  action  of  the  Governor 
General  was  called  for,  and  will  likely  be  conducive  to  the  best  results. 
Among  the  petty  States  which  abound  there,  such  decisive  conduct  is 
necessary,  and  will  produce  the  best  effect.  The  perfidy  of  Persia  is 
proverbial,  and  this  will  warn  them  that  we  are  not  to  be  trifled  with ; 
but  that  if  she  would  preserve  her  independence,  she  must  observe  trea- 
ties and  not  seek  to  quarrel  with  her  formidable  neighbours.  It  is  right 
also  that  Russia  should  be  made  aware  that  we  are  dive  to  our  interests, 
and  that  we  shall  resist  the  wary  advances  of  her  aggressive  policy, 
whether  put  forward  directly,  by  actual  interference,  or  indirectly,  by 
means  of  a  weak  and  faithless  Power  subject  to  her  influence.  The 
Czar  will  find  that  we  have  learned  a  lesson  from  our  late  encounter 
with  him  not  to  delay,  but  even  to  anticipate  his  movements  in  any 
quarter  likely  to  injure  our  possessions  or  our  allies.  It  is  essential  to 
the  safety  of  our  Asiatic  Empire  that  we  guard  ag^nst  the  endeavour  of 
Russia  to  acquire  asoendancy  aver  the  turbulent  firontier  tribes ;  whose. 
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adhesion  will  be  beft  tecored  by  promptness  and  dednoo.  By  the  ex. 
tension  of  the  frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire  to  the  Indas  and  the 
Himalaya,  it  may  be  declared  safe  against  saccessful  foreign  isTasioii* 
If  the  tribes  there  remain  faithful,  the  character  of  the  country  is  such 
that  no  fear  may  be  entertained.  This  will  rsiieva  us  of  any  alanii 
which  we  might  otherwise  have,  that  Russia  will  be  able  to  make  any 
progress  towards  the  realization  of  one  of  her  Great  Peter's  projects — the 
conquest  of  India.  It  may,  however,  ailbrd  satisfiKtion  to  the  Ciar,  to 
give  us  annoyance  by  intermeddling  with  our  relations  in  the  East. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  position  of  affurs  with  Persia.  Penaa, 
though  a  weak  state,  is  the  largest  in  that  quarter,  and  has  been  always 
regarded  as  the  barrier  between  our  Indian  provinces  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
It  has  been,  therefore,  of  importance  both  for  Great  Britain  and  for 
Russia  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  that  Power*  Wese  it  not 
that  Russia  is  desirous  of  encroaching  beyond  her  present  dominions,  and 
that  she  does  not  seek  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  this  eountry, 
the  differences  which  have  arisen  with  Persia  might  have  been  easily 
arranged ;  nay,  further,  would  probably  never  have  taken  place  had  they 
not  been,  if  not  encouraged,  at  least  countenanced  by  the  Court  of  St 
Petersburg.  As  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Grovernor 
General  of  India,  the  rupture  has  been  caused  by  the  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Herat,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  concluded  betweoi 
Great  Britain  and  Persia  in  1853.  By  this  treaty  the  independence  of 
this  important  city  was  expressly  stipulated. 

Herat  is  a  large  and  important  city,  one  of  ihe  great  emporiums  of  the 
East,  and  commands  the  great  route  through  Persia  to  the  Indus.  Its 
independence  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  ascendancy 
among  the  tribes  which  surround  the  western  and  north-^westem  fron- 
tiers of  India,  and  whose  restless  character  ever  expose  them  to  distur- 
banee,  internal  oi*  external,  which  may  seriously  affect  the  peace  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  our  dominions.  Persia  accordingly  engaged  by  this 
treaty  :— 

^  Not  to  send  troops  to  Herat  on  any  account,  unless  fore^  troops,  that 
is,  troo^  from  the  direction  of  Cabul  or  Oandabar,  or  other  foreign  country, 
should  invade  Herat." 

^'  The  Persian  Government  also  engaged  to  abstahi  from  all  intevfereDoe 
whatever  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Herat. 

^^  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  stipulated  that  so  long  as  there  should  be  na 
inteiforeiioe  of  any  soirt  whatever  on  the  p^  ojf  the  British  Government  in 
the  affairs  of  Herat  the  engagements  coiitrscted  by  the  Persian  Govefnmait| 
as  aforesaid,  should  remain  in  foil  force  and  efieci.** 

Now  follows  the  explanation  of  the  declantioa  of  war  by  the  Gbver- 
nor  General :— -  , 

''While  the  British  Government  has  foitibfiilly  and  constantly  adhered  to 
the  obligations  which  it  accepted  under  the  agreeipent  of  Janiianr  J8to«  the 
Goteniment  of  Persia  has  manifosted  a  defiberate  aod  penbverii^dlflii^ara 
of  tiie  reciprocal  engagements  by  whidi,  at  the  same  time,  -  tt  beaHiMl 
bound,  and  is  now  endeavouring  to  subvert  hy  tone  the  indepesideace  of 
Hent,  which  was  the  dedared  object  of  the  agooement  in  qii^Mm/'    V99 
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further, — ^^Not  only  have  PeniAQ  troops  inyaded  the  territory  of  Herat, 
although  the  continsencies  which  aloneeould  joati^saoh  an  act  have  not  come 
to  pass;  but  they  have  laid  siege  to  the  cit^,  and  have  interfered  in  its  in- 
ternal affairs,  while  the  Government  of  Teheran  has  not  only  assumed  the 
r%ht  to  nominate  the  Ruler  of  H^raL  but,  in  addressing  the  present  chief 
of  the  city,  has  declared  Herat  to  be  rersian  soil.'* 

*'  The  siege  of  Herat  has  now  been  carried  on  b^  the  Persian  army  for 
many  months.  Before  its  commencement,  and  dunng  its  progress,  the  un- 
friendly sentiments  of  Persia  towards  tlie  British  Government  have  been 
flcaroely  yeiled  ;  and  recently,  the  movements  of  troops  in  different  parts  of 
Persia  have  indicated  a  determination  to  persist  in  an  aggression  which  is  as 
^  unprovoked  as  it  is  contrary  to  good  fiuth." 

This  document  goes  on  to  say  that  reparation  has  been  umsuiceessfuHy 
sought,  and  that  friendly  reraonstiranoe  has  failed>  so  thait  no  course  was 
open  to  the  British  Government  but  a  resort  to  force.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  the  Governor-General  of  India ;  and  there  seeins  no  reason 
to  question  its  truth.  On  the  face  of  the  affair  there  is  a  flagrant  and 
apparently  unprovoked  violation  of  a  recesntly  concluded  treaty,  the  strict 
observance  of  the  terms  of  wl^ich,  as  has  been  already  Explained,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  preservation  of  our  Indian  provinces.  Besides,  ^ 
it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  our  power  to  these  petty  states^  and  to  take 
care  that  our  ascendancy  is  not  interfered  with.  However  instigated, 
the  Court  of  Teheran  has  made  a  false  move  >  and  if  not  countenanced  by 
Russia,  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  has  at  least  great  influence  in  stopping 
that  weak  State  from  &rther  committing  herself.  There  cannot  be  a 
question,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  affair,  that  if  Russia  takes  the 
part  of  this  country,  or  even  if  she  stands  aloof,  Persia  cannot  possibly 
move,  but  she  must  yieid.  The  Pmris  paper,  the  Pay«,  remarks  : — 
''  Persia,  in  taking  possession  of  the  town  of  Herat,  has  certainly  failed 
in  all  her  engagements  with  Englaod,  and  she  cannot  re-establish  these 
relations  without  abandoning  her  conquest.  The  policy  depends  entirely 
on  the  advice  that  she  shall  receive  from  Russia,  and  it  is  consequently 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  that  we  must  look  for  the  immediate  cessation 
of  complications,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  now  be  defined."  It  was 
said  lately  tl.at  Napoleon  had  advised  Persia  to  yield  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  which  he  seems  to  have  with 
Alexander  may  be  exercised  to  prevent  him  from  encouraging  Persia  in 
this  warfare.  To  Great  Britain  it  is  no  object  to  subdue  Persia,  or  even 
to  extend  any  further  the  bpunds  of  her  colossal  empire  in  the  East ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  use  ev^ry  precaution  ^K  securing  the  friendship  of 
Persia  and  the,  neighbouring  States. 

The  step  which  has  been  taken  for  asserting  our  ascendancy,  is  sending 
an  expedition  against  Bushier,  the  principal^teaport  of  Persia,  situated 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  island  of  Karak,  which 
is  near  Bushier,  has  been  takw  possession  of  \^  our  forces.  This  island 
will  not  only  probably  fomi  tl)ta  rendezvous  of  |he  present  expedition  for 
th^  reduction  of  Bushier,  bat  x^ms  be  renderfii  «  formidable  potitioii,  as 
it  commands  the  mouths  of  the  Suphrates  anq  its  numerous  tributaries, 
and  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf*  Should  our  armament 
succeed  in  reducing  Bushier^  which  has  perhapi  ali^dy  follcn,  this  may 
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relieve  Herat.  But  if  this  does  not  accomplish  it,  it  is  thought  that  by 
inarching  our  forces  to  Shiraz,  situated  in  a  fertile  Talley,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  terms  may  be  dictated  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia.  All  is  dependent  on  the  move  which  Ruana  may  make.  If 
inclined,  she  may  march  a  force  to  Astrabad,  situated  on  the  north  of 
Persia,  at  the  south  of  the  Ca8|Han  Sea,  and  the  great  northern  entrepot 
6f  Persian  commerce,  and  only  sixty  miles  distant  from  Tehmn,  the 
capital  of  Persia.  This  is  a  position  very  accessible  to  Russia,  and  if  taken 
possession  of  by  them,  could  be  rendered  formidable  for  the  subjugation 
of  Persia,  if  such  was  her  object,  or  in  aid  of  Persia,  to  counteract  our 
present  movement.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  ever*grasping  Power 
may  seize  Astrabad,  imder  pretext  that  it  is  rendered  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  her  dominions  in  the  Csspian,  by  the  British  expedition  to 
Bushier.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Czar  will  goto  this  extre- 
mity, as  it  would  hnevitably  cause  hostilities  between  him  and  this 
country.  If  he  does,  it  may  raise  a  question  at  the  meeting  </  the  Con- 
ference.    It  may  be  argued,  in  one  sense,  that  this  does  not  come  within 

.  the  scope  of  the  discussions  at  the  reassembling  of  the  Congress,  because  it 
has  arisen  since  the  peace,  and  consequently  formed  no  part  of  the 

'  Treaty,  whose  provisions  alone  fall  to  be  be  considered.  In  another 
sense,  however,  it  may  reasonably  be  urged  that  it  should  be  taken  up, 
as  it  Involves  a  state  of  war  between  two  of  the  contracting  Powers.  We 
have  discussed  the  Persian  difficulty  at  so  great  length,  because  it  fomis 
an  important  feature  in  th^resent  state  of  dTairs,  and  because  it  is  mixed 
up  with  the  consideration  of  Russian  policy,  and  the  relations  of  that 
Power  with  this  country. 

The  treaty  of  peace  and  the  relations  with  Rusaa  have  hitherto  occu- 
pied  our  attention.  Were  we  to  take  even  a  cursory  review  of  all  the 
disturbing  and  threatening  events  which  are  going  on  among  the  nations, 
our  readers  would  be  soon  fatigued,  seeing  that  in  every  direction  thore 
are  wars  or  rumours  of  wars.  A  few  of  the  most  prominent  topics,  and 
those  which  more  immediately  affect  ourselves,  will  be  noticed. 

I.  Naples. — It  would  puzzle  the  most  acute  and  foreseeing  to  say 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  present  strange  state  of  that  unrortunate 
kingdom.  The  atrocities  which  have  been  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  eountry  must  be  most  galling  to  the  people,  and  are  of  a 
character  to  call  for  the  remonstrance  of  Foreign  Powers.  We  question, 
however,  the  right,  which  has  been  in  a  manner  arrogated  by  the  West* 
em  Powers,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  an  independent 
State.  France  and  Britain  opposed  Russia's  intermeddling  in  the 
affidrs  of  Turkey.  The  difference  between  the  cases,  it  may  be  replied, 
are  material,— that  Russia  wished  to  acquire  Turkey  to  herself,  whereas 
the  Western  Powers  have  no  desire  of  aggrandisement  on  Naples.  Our 
position  is  however  awkward ;  and  the  Neapolitan  Government  is  fully 
alive  to  its  advantage  in  this  respect.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  interferanoe 
will  not  rather  be  prejudicial  thui  beneficaL  Diplomatic  rdatiiois  may 
be  altogether  suspended,  and  Naples  may  remain  m  sMu  fno.  The 
king,  &mha,  may  disregard  all  this,  and  make  conce«ont  (ht  not  as  Im 
.pleases.    H(»e  good  might  probably  have  be«i  effected  if  the  i 
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Utives  of  Britain  and  France  had  remained  at  their  posts.  The  diffi**' 
culty  lies  in  this^  that  Naples  has  not  transgressed  any  international  law^ 
— she  has  only  committed  acts  on  her  own  subjects,  which  seem  ^bhor. 
rent  to  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation.  It  must  be  borne  m  mind  that 
Naples  is  a  despotic  government,  and  ours  is  the  freest  of  free  empires 
The  question  comes  to  be.  Have  we  not  interfered  with  Naples  because 
she  is  a  petty  Power  ?  Would  we  have  done  so  with  France  or  Russia 
Austria  or  Prussia?  Did  we  act  similarly  when  Austria  subjugated 
Hungary  ?  All  these  questions  place  the  Neapolitan  interference  in  a 
questionable  shape,  especially  in  these  days  of  alleged  non-intervention* 
The  mode  in  which  the  intermeddling  has  been  made  further  proves  the 
weakness  of  the  case.  If  the  position  had  been  strong,  it  would  haT« 
been  shewn  by  the  more  active  character  of  the  interference,  and  by  the 
more  sensible  effect  on  the  subjects  of  the  Neapolitan  government.  The 
absence  of  either  of  these  results  seems  fairly  to  place  die  attitude  of  the 
Western  Powers  in  a  dilemma.  But  what  then  is  to  be  the  result  of  all 
this  tampering  and  blustering?  No  impression  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  the  people ;  and,  if  they  move  not,  nor  have  asked  interference, 
why  should  any  Foreign  Power  ? 

There  seems  to  have  been  caused  among  the  people  by  this  interven. 
tion,  a  sort  of  reaction  in  favour  of  their  own  government,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  external  interference ;  whereas,  if  the  people  had  been  lefl  ^t  first 
to  themselves,  they  might  have  risen  in  opposition  to  the  tyranny.  But 
now  the  government  may  be  enabled  to  keep  them  still  longer  under 
subjection.  There  is  a  dead  lock  at  present.  If,  however,  the  Foreign 
Powers  abstain  altogether,  and  government  and  people  are  let  alone, 
Ferdinand  must  either  make  considerable  concession,  or  his  government 
must  be  overturned.  The  petty  insurrection  in  Sicily,  and  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  king,  may  be  passed  by  without  observa-^ 
tion. 

A  lull  seems  to  have  come  over  the  rest  of  Italy.  Sardinia  must  play 
,  her  cards  well  and  cautiously  if  ever  Victor  Emanuel  shall  reign  over 
Italy.  Austria's  iron  hand  at  present  holds  her  portion  of  that  sunny 
province  in  a  firm  grasp.  The  Court  of  Vienna  by  the  peace  has  gained 
materially,  as  it  can  now  direct  its  energies  and  attention  in  that  direc- 
tion. Till  some  general  outbreak  takes  place,  or  some  other  war  occu- 
pies Austria  in  another  quarter,  there  seems  no  hope  for  even  an  attempt 
<o  make  an  independent  kingdom  of  Italy,  or  to  wrest  the  northern  pro^ 
yinces  from  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

II.  NBUFCHATBLis  another  disturbing  element,  but  it  is  confined  within 
anarrower  compass  than  most  of  the  others  which  now  agitate  the  cabinets 
of  Europe.  Oflen,  however,  how  great  a  fire  a  small  spark  kindles ; 
and  this  small  country,  by  its  position,  if  its  present  cause  of  embroil, 
ment  is  not  soon  satisfactorily  removed,  may  bring  considerable  annoy* 
ance.  The  possession,  or  inheritance,  of  Neufchatd,  as  we  suppose  it  will 
be  called,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  at  least  questionable.  It  was  after- 
wards seized  by  Napoleon,  and  Prussia  exchanged  it  for  Hanover.  It 
was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814.  Next  year  it  was  made  a  canton  of 
the  Swiss  confederation.     It  is  in  every  respect  Swiss,  and  is  even  more 
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French  than  German^  hecause  France  and  Berne  interrenc  between 
Neufchatd  and  Pnusia.  It  is  in  one  respect  half  Swia,  half  Prussian, 
88  it  contributes  men  and  money  to  both ;  but  the  proportion  of  men 
which  this  canton  is  obliged  to  furnish  to  Switzerland  is  nearly  four  to 
one  which  Prussia  demands^  though  the  reTenue  it  reversed.  In  that 
revolutionary  year^  1848,  Neufchatel  threw  off  the  Prussian  yoke,  and 
became  part  of  a  Swiss  ooniederation.  On  account  of  the  detached  po- 
sitioni  and  the  want  of  bvour  to  the  German  dominion  riiewn  by  the 
two  intervening  Powers,  Prussia  could  take  no  active  steps*  but  only 
pMested.  The  counter-evolution  which  had  been  fomented  in  Prussia 
took  place  lately,  and  ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  reyafist  ring- 
leaders. The  Court  of  Berlin  demands  their  release ;  but  the  Neufcha- 
telese  refuse  this  unless  their  mdependence  is  acknowledged.  This  is  not 
d  European  question,  but  one  which  should  be  settled  between  the  par- 
ties themselves,  or  by  arbitrators.  The  state  of  the  case  se^ms  to  be, 
that  an  attempt  to  overthrew  the  existing  government  was  defeated  by 
that  government ;  and,  therefore,  the  revolutionists  seem  to  be  justifiably 
in  their  power.  The  unsuccessflil  attempt  to  overthrow  an  existing  go- 
vernment has  always  been  regarded  as  treason,  and  the  actors  therein  ss 
traitors. 

The  Neufchatelese  question  has  now  assumed  a  somewhat  formidable 
aspect.     By  the  rejection  of  the  mediating  offices  of  France,  and  the  ro- 
ftisal  of  Prussia  to  treat  directly  with  the  Swiss  confederation,  the  al&ir 
appears  threatening.     The  confederation  has  actually  put  on  a  warlike 
attitude,  called  out  their  forees,  and  voted  their  supplies,  and  Prussia  is 
preparing  to  meet  them.    Prance  shewed,  in  the  desire  to  settle  the  dif- 
ference, too  much  predilection  for  the  side  of  Prussia,  and  seems  to  have 
thrown  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Neufchatelese  almost  entirely  out 
of  consideration.     Napoleon's  was  a  one-sided  judgment*     It  was  not 
the  proper  way  to  act  as  arbiter  to  advise  the  one  party  to  yield  entirely 
to  the  other ;  and  when  the  Neufchatelese  reject  the  proposal,  to  ride 
♦he  high  horse  and  at  once  declare  for  Prussia.     It  seems,  however,  a 
fiuT  case  for  arbitration,  and  we  trust  that  both  parties  may  agree  to 
Hefer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  some  third  party,  and  to  abide  by  Uie  de- 
cision.    France  is  too  nearly  interested  to  be  able  to  act  as  arbitrator. 
It  must  be  a  party  not  connected  with  either  party,  who  will  weigji 
both  sides  of  the  Question,  and  decide  it  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
ease.    Great  Britain  might  be  a  good  mediator ;  and  probably  ndther  of 
the  parties  would  object,  unless  Switzerland  feared  that  the  relationship 
alboi^  to  be  formedf,  and  our  Oermto  leanings,  mi^t  bias  our  judgment 
It  is  hoped  that  no  blood  will  be  shed  in  a  dispute  which  so  dear^ 
admits    arbitration  for  its  settlement.     If  collision    takes  place,   it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  other  powers  will  look  on  and  let  them 
fight  it  out,  or  activelv  interfere.    Remonstrance  should  be  addressed  to 
Prussia,  for  she  is  evidently  the  aggressor.    Prussia  is  awjcwardly  placed 
for  the  passage  of  troops  into  Neu^atel ;  and  though  Fiaiioe  h^s  fovored 
Prussia  now,  it  is  doubtful  if  Napoleon  will  think  it  prudent  to  takelier 
pari  if  the  matter  is  pushed  to  extremities, 
III.  The  election  of  the  President  of  America  must  interest  us.     Mr 
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Buchanan  liaa  bem  rieetad  by  a  narrow  mqorit  j  of  the  electoral  college ; 
mmih  wems  doubtful  if  Colonel  Fremont  had  not  an  actual  majority  of 
Yotet  of  the  peoplo.  Mr  Buiihanan  will  m  these  circumstimces  be 
•carcely  able  to  carry  out  his  policy.  The  question  between  the  North 
aaMi  the  South  with  regard  to  slavery  is  not  Uiat  which  interests  ua  most* 
The  States  in  Europe  are  aflfeeted  moi«  by  that  principle  of  which  Mr 
Buchanan  has  beoi  elected  as  the  representatiTe, — the  aggrandising  po- 
Uey  of  the  extension  of  the  territories  of  the  American  Union.  We  can 
hardly  venture  to  think  that  the  party  hddmg  these  views  will  allow 
their  aggrcssiolis  to  be  limited  to  possessions  which  do  not  concern  any 
of  the  Buropean  Poweni»  Unforf  onately  there  still  remain  some  points 
in. dispute  between  the  American  government  and  our  ewn^  which  may 
be  the  means  of  bringing  us  into  collision.  Had  none  such  remained, 
the  risk. might  have  been  small  of  aotual  warbre  betweto  the  Republic 
of  the  West  and  the  European  States.  But  with  these  points — however 
insignificant — ready  to  &n  the  flame  of  opposition,  we  confess  to  consi^ 
derable  anxiety  for  the  future.  The  disputed  territory  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  two  oceans,  for  the  neutrality  of  which  both  France  and 
Brit^  are  equally  bound,  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  aggrandising 
party  in  the  United  States.  The  very  agitation  of  any  disputed  ((ues* 
tion  of  territory  must  be  dangerous,  when  we  have  dealings  with  a  do- 
mixumt  party  holding  these  aggressive  views.  The  greatest  caution  will 
llierefore  be  required  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  not  to  afford  any 
unnecessary  cause  of  irritation,  and  to  endeavour  to  carty  France 
along  with  us.  If  Friemce  and  Britain  be  united,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Mr  Buchanan  will  hazard  a  war,  even  though  he  mi^t  h&ve 
some  prospect  of  a  helping  hand  from  the  Czar  of  Russia.  There  is 
also  considerable  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  the  very  narrow  ma- 
jority by  which  the  new  President  has  carried  his  election,  shews  how 
large  a  number,  it  may  be  the  majority,  of  the  population,  hold  more 
peaceful  opinions.  It  had  been  remarked  ahK>,  that  Mr  Buchafian  ad- 
vocated the  extreme  views  to  carry  his  election,  and  having  succeeded 
in  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he  will  reflect  before  he  seeks  to  put  them 
in  execution.  This  is  no  exceptional  case  in  human  aflairs :  it  would 
father  be  an  exception  to  a  pretty  general  rule  if  Mr  Buchanan  acted 
otherwise.  It  will  require  some  time  before  his  plans  can  be  developed, 
and  we  will  not  thorefdre  venture  at  present  with  our  conjectures  on  the 
fatnre  American  policy. 

The  late  spesch  of  the  retiring  Precsdeht  may  be  regarded  as  iii  no 
nnall  degree  foreshadowing  the  poHcy  of  his  successor.  In  th^  pordon 
of  Mr  Pierce's  address  which  chiefly  concerns  us,— -^the  for^gh  relations 
of  the  United  States, — ^there  is  much  to  give  us  hopes  of  a  belter  k^^ 
ing  between  us  and  them ;  and  it  is  certainly  indicative  of  peaceful  pro* 
spects.  There  is  also  a  proposed  treaty  between  this  country  and 
America,  which  has  already  crossed  the  Atlantic ;  which,  if  carried  out 
in  full,  is  likely  to  hrtim  the  two  great  free  nations  of  the  earth  iiito  a 
more  intimate  and  friendly  relation  with  each  other  than  they  have  been 
fof  some  time.  We  conclude  with  the  earnest  hope  that  the  expectations 
of  this  treaty  may  be  r^siod. 
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HUGH  MILLER  AND  HIS  MEDICAL  ADVISERS. 

Thb  sudden  and  altogether  unexpected  death  of  thia  remarkable  man  be- 
tween the  night  of  the  23d  and  the  morning  of  the  24th  ultimo,  has 
excited  more  than  an  ordmary  Benaation  and  sympathy  throughout 
Scotland ;  not  that  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  aoquieseed  in  the 
politico-religious  dogmas  which  he  advocated  in  the  WUnm  New^per^ 
of  which  he  was  the  recognised  and  talented  Editor ;  but  that  his  riis, 
progress,  and  developement  as  an  intellectual  being,  forms  one  of  the  mort 
striking  incidents  in  the  history  of  modem  literature.  But  befeie  ad^ 
dressing  ourselves  speciaUy  to  the  subject  of  his  life  and  chaineter,  we 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  confused  and  somewhat  garbled  account 
of  his  death  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  following  is  the 
announcement  of  the  melancholy  event  given  in  the  fFt6i«tt.*-— 

^  WUneM  Office^  Wednesday  24M  December^  1  PM. 
^^  Sudden  Dbath  of  Mr  Hugh  Miixer. 
^  It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  this  sad  event.  Mr  Miller  had 
been  ill  for  sometime — working  hard  and  late  at  night  in  completing  his  new 
work  on  fi;eology.  He  had  b^me,  in  consequence,  subject  to  aggravated 
attacks  of  night  mare,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  somnambulism.  Some 
time  ago,  attempts  had  been  made  to  break  into  his  museum,  and  he  in  ochi- 
sequence,  always  slept  with  a  loaded  revolver  on  the  table  by  his  side. 
Yesterday,  on  account  of  headache  and  unrefreshing  sleep,  he  had  seen  hii 
mediod  advisers,  who  had  warned  him  of  overwork  and  prescribed  snitaUv. 
Last  ni^ht,  according  to  their  request,  he  had  taken  a  warm  smmge  batn, 
and  retued  early  to  rest.  After  having  slept  some  considerable  time,  he 
had  apparently  awakened  in  a  fit  of  night  mare,  and  taking  up  the  pistol, 
had  reached  the  bed-room  door  as  fiu*  as  the  bath,  which  had  been  left,  after 
use,  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  There  the  pistol  had  exploded,  the  bullet 
passing  through  the  chest,  and  death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  The 
sound  not  having  been  heard  at  this  hour  of  the  night  by  any  of  the  house- 
hold, Mr  Millers  body  was  not  discovered  till  morning.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  we  cannot  at  present  dwell  further  on  this  sad  calamity." 

Other  newspapers  indicate  that  Mr  Miller,  in  his  excited  state  of  mind, 
may  have  seized  upon  the  rovolver  which  lay  on  his  bed-room  table,  on 
which,  in  those  somewhat  dubious  times^  he  constantly  kept  there  for 
the  protection  of  his  person  and  property,  and  uncautiously  handling  the 
deadly  weapon,  produced  the  melancholy  catastrophe  whidi  we  so  much 
deplore.  Now,  although  we  are  aware  that  in  most  of  such  cases  the 
procurator-fiscal  in  Scotland  institutes  an  investigation  into  the  drcum- 
atances,  and  makes  his  report  to  the  crown  authorities,  yet  all  such  in- 
vestigations  being  conducted  in  the  roost  private  manner,  much  evidence 
whi<£  a  more  public  investigation  might  have  brought  to  light,  as  to  the 
manner  or  cause  of  death,  may  never  be  evolved,  and  thus  firequently  the 
real  cause  of  death,  though  sufficiently  patent,  may  never  be  discovered 
under  the  present  antiquated  system.  In  a  case  like  the  present,  when 
Scotland  has  lost  one  of  her  most  notable  men  and  brightest  omanaents, 
the  public  naturally  enough  demands  to  know  both  the  oocaaioD  and 
manner  of  his  death;  for  although  probably  no  undue  suqiicion  can 
UfjbX  anywhere,  yet  Scotland  was  entitled  to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  whole 
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(acts  connected  with  the  melaneholy  event,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  that 
he  was  not  killed  by  an  assassin,  or  otherwise  met  his  death  by  unfair 
means.  This  is  no  mere  matter  of  idle  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  manifestation  of  that  healthy  and  heartfelt 
sympathy,  which  after  all,  is  the  best  security  against  infringements 
upon  life  or  property.  This  sentiment,  instead  of  being  repressed  by  the' 
law  authoiities,  ought  to  be  cherished,  and  a  system  of  surveillance 
built  upon  it,  that  would  at  once  render  unnecessary  the  slovenly  per-' 
formed  secret  duties  of  procurators-fiscal,  and  afford  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive testimony  that  no  citizen  who  died  suddenly  met  his  death  by 
unfair  means.  In  fiict  the  present  is  just  such  a  case  as  demanded  aa 
investigation  before  a  coroner  and  jury,  and  we  are  sure,  were  even  the 
procurators-fiscal  of  the  counties  in  Scotland  to  be  invested  with  the  - 
power  of  sunmioning  a  jury  and  investigating  publicly  all  such  cases, 
the  great  body  of  the  public  would  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  We 
trust  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  some  other  Scottish  member,  will  lose  no- 
time  in  introducing  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  this  purpose. 

In  a  work  entitled  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  written  by 
Hugh  Miller,  and  published  so  lately  as  1854,  we  have  not  only  aa 
complete  an  account  of  his  intellectual  life  as  any  man  could  well  render 
afler  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  but  we  have  in  addition,  a  searching 
exposition  into  the  character  and  habits  both  of  his  paternal  and  matemid 
ancestors.     The  latter  is  given  with  no  view  to  elevate  his  position  in 
society,  but  rather  to  connect  his  own  habits  of  thought  and  action  with 
theira, — to  establish  that  to  a  great  extent  we  inherit  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  our  ancestors,  and  whatever  education  or  culture  may  afterwards 
effect  on  us,  we  are  chiefly  beholden  to  those  leading  characteristics  of 
mind  with  which  nature  originally  endowed  us.     Mr  Miller's  autobio- 
graphy opens  with  the  following  very  touching  passage: — ''  Rather  more 
than  eighty  years  ago,  a  stout  little  boy,  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
was  despatched  from  an  old-&shioned  fimn-house  in  the  upper  part  oif 
the  parish  of  Cromarty,  to  drown  a  litter  of  puppies  in  an  adjacent  pond. 
The  commission  seemed  not  to  be  in  the  least  congenial.     He  sat  down 
beside  the  pool,  and  finally,  afler  wasting  some  time  in  a  paroxysm  of 
indecision  and  sorrow,  instead  of  committing  the  puppies  to  the  water, 
he  tucked  them  into  his  little  kilt,  and  set  out  by  a  blind  pathway, 
which  went  winding  through  the  stunted  heath  of  die  dreary  Maolbury 
Common,  in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  farm-house, — his  home  for 
the  previous  twelve  months.     After  some  doubtful  wandering  on  the 
waste,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  before  nightfall  the  neighbouring  seaport 
town,  and  presented  himself  at  his  mother's  door.     The  poor  woman,  a 
sailor's  widow  in  very  humble  circumstances,  raised  her  hands  in  asto- 
nishment.    '  Oh !  my  unlucky  boy,'  she  exclaimed.    '  What's  this  t 
What  brings  you  here  V    '  The  little  doggies,  mither,'  said  the  boy ;  *  1 
couldna  drown  the  little  doggies,  and  I  took  them  to  you.'  What  afleiw 
wards  befel  the  '  little  doggies"  I  know  not ;  but  trivial  as  the  incident 
may  seem,  it  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  circumstances  and 
destiny  of  at  least  two  generations  of  creatures  higher  in  the  scale  than 
themselves.     The  boy,  as  he  stubbornly  refused  to  return  to  the  fiurm* 
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faoine,  hod  to  be  Mnt  ob  ahipboaid — agraeftUj  to  his  with — as  m  eabin.^ 
hef ;  Bud  the  writer  of  these  chapten  was  horn  in  eonseqaence,  a  sailor^s 
aeOf  and  waa  niidend,  as  aadj  as  fak  fifth  jmr,  waialj  ikpendsal  &r 
bis  support  on  the  sedulously  plied  but  indiflerently  Tammeimted  laboon 
of  his  only  surviying  parent,  at  the  tkne  a  sailor^s  widow."  Bat,  more- 
oveTi  '*  the  little  boy  of  the  &nn-house  was  deseended  bom  ft  long  line 
of  seafaring  men,  skilful  and  adTenturous  sulors,— aoma  of  whom  had 
ooasted  abng  the  Scottish  shcHres  as  eariy  as  the  timea  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wood  and  1^  *  bold  Bartons,'  and  mayhap  hdped  to  man  that  Teirie 
flsonstrous  schippe,  the  Great  Michad,  '  that  cumbered  all  Scotland  to 
^t  her  to  sea.' "  The  narratiye  fiHtherlfumishes  ua  with  numerous  in- 
staneea  of  the  benevolence  which  distinguished  the  autobiographeif^s 
iather,  the  boy  of  the  farm-house,  who  refused  to  drown  the  doggies, — in 
ibct,  that  the  same  broad  vigorous  characteristic  benevolence  marked 
him  through  life«  After  numerous  hair-breadth  eacapes  m  hia  calling 
of  master  of  sailing-vessels,  he  at  last,  in  1807,  met  the  fata  of  a  lonff 
line  of  sailor  ^cestors,  by  himself  and  crow  being  lost  at  seB^^i*  vessel 
being  supposed  to  have  foundered  during  a  violent  hurricane.  This 
evoQt  left  young  Miller  (who  was  bom  on  the  10th  day  of  October 
1802)  and  two  sisters  to  the  charge  and  up-bringing  of  their  mother, 
whose  worldly  ciroumstances  being  much  reduced  by  the  loss  of  her 
husband  and  his  vessel,  (for  it  was  his  own  property),  the  prospects 
Qf  the  widow  and  almost  infant  family  were  sufficiently  dreary.  By 
dint,  however,  of  her  own  industry,  and  the  partial  assistance  of 
her  kind  hearted  relatives,  she  was  enabled  to  afford  her  children  the 
rudiments  of  a  good  education.  In  the  case  of  Hugh  especially,  an 
undo  had  the  credit  of  discovering  that  he  was  no  ordinary  boy,  and 
accordingly  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  continuing  at  school  longer 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  Mr  Miller  gives,  in  particular,  a 
vivid  portraiture  of  the  delight  he  expearienced  in  reading  Jack  the  Giant 
RiUer,  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,  the  Yelk>w  Dwarf,  Blue  Beard,  Sinhad 
the  Sailor,  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp, 
&C.,  as  well  as  the  Scripture  stories  of  Samson  and  the  Philistines,  Dav}d 
and  Goliah,  the  PropheU  Elijah  and  Elisha,  &c  ''  Thoee  intoler^)]4 
puisances,"  says  Mr  Miller,  "  the  useful  knowledge  books,  had  not  yet 
arisen,  like  tenebrious  stars,  on  the  educational  horizon,  to  datken  the 
worldf  and  shed  their  blighting  influence  on  the  opening  intellect  of  the 
'  youUihood,'  and  so  from  my  nidimental  books — bodes  that  made  them- 
s^vee  surely  sueh  by  their  thorough  assimilation  with  the  nidimaital 
muid — I  piMsed  on  without  being  conscious  of  break  or  line  of  division, 
to  books  on  which  the  learned  are  content  to  write  oommentaries  and 
diasertation^v  but  which  I  found  to  be  quite  as  nice  children's  books  as 
fny  ef  the  others."  Such  were  tnmslations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
4^  Mr  Miller  further  oom]dains  latterly  of  the  method  then  in  use  of 
t^^ing  Latin,  for  he  delighted  more  in  the  contemplatioQ  and  study  of 
natural  objects,  or  books  of  voyages  and.  travehiy  than  in  the  eommiltii^ 
to  memory  the  innumerable  nijesof  Latin  granmiar.  Huj^  Miller  gnm 
up  apace»  and,  being  fond  of  reading  borrowed  books  not  only  bgm  }m 
inale  relatives,  but  from  strangera  m  the  viikge  possessed  of  mUA  Kb- 
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raries,  Mmk  ht  detoured  with  avidity.  His  aceount  too  of  his  w&nder*' 
ings  with  his  uncle  AtaoDidery  and  of  that  individual's  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  crahi  the  lobster,  and  other  naxxne  flnatnraiH  is  j^Hw^iiwlj 
interesting.  Young  Miller^s  own  observations  on  the  various  species  of 
^iders^  moths,  wasps,  bees,  and  other  insects^ — his  rambles  too  after 
geological  specimens  by  the  seashore  and  its  taireB, — his  being  out  among 
the  caves  in  company  with  a  youthful  companion  a  whole  nighty— his 
journey  thirty  miles  inland  to  the  Highlands,  and  his  geological  ob6erv»* 
tions  upon  the  variety  of  rocks  he  encounters,  are  extremely  interesting. 
He  spends  the  holidays  of  two  other  autumns  in  the  same  diitrict,  af^ 
probes  its  rocks  and  other  natural  phenom«:ia  to  the  bottom,— -retails  su* 
pematural  stories  and  legends, — death  of  his  sisters  by  fever,  in  their  tenth 
and  twelfth  years, — grief  of  his  mother  and  grandfather, — recollections  of 
recitals  of  witch  burnings  and  han^ngs  before  the  abolition  of  hereditary 
jurisdictions. — '*  Such,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  **  are  some  of  the  recollections 
which  link  the  memories  6f  a  man  who  has  lived  his  half  century  to 
those  of  the  preceding  age,  and  which  serve  to  remind  him  how  one 
generation  of  men  after  another  break  and  disappear  on  the  shores  of  the 
eternal  world,  as  vrave  after  wave  breaks  in  foam  upon  the  beach  when 
storms  are  rising  and  the  ground-swell  sets  in  heavily  from  the  sea." 

While  only  yet  in  advanced  boyhood,  during  the  autumn  vacation^ 
young  Miller  and  some  companions  take  up  their  residence  in  one  of  the 
c^ves  on  the  Cromarty  beach,  and  during  this  period  he  marks  the  site 
of  "  a  subaqueous  deposit  of  the  Lias  formation,  never  yet  explored  by 
geologist,  because  never  yet  laid  bare  by  the  ebb,  though  every  heavier 
Btorm  from  the  sea  tells  of  its  existence,  by  tossing  ashore  fragments  of 
its  dark  bituminous  shale.  I  soon  ascertained  that  the  shale  is  so  largely 
charged  with  inflammable  matter,  as  to  bum  with  a  strong  flame,  as  if 
steeped  in  tar  or  oil,  and  that  I  could  tepeat  with  it  the  common  expe- 
riment of  producing  gas  by  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe  luted  with  clay." 
There  is  a  short  passage  in  this  chapter  descriptive  of  the  evils  of  leader- 
ship, which  we  have  no  doubt  poor  Miller  frequently  felt  in  his  subse- 
quent career.  He  is  now  speaking  of  his  boyhood  :-^''  On  occasions, 
however,  in  which  my  band  swelled  out  to  ten  or  a  dozen,  I  often  expe- 
rienced the  ordinary  evils  of  leadership,  as  known  in  all  gangs  and  parties 
civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  was  somethnes  led  to  engage  in  enterprises 
which  my  better  judgment  condemned.  I  fieun  wish  that  among  other 
'  confessions'  with  which  our  literature  is  charged,  w^  had  the  bonajlde 
confessions  of  a  Leader,  with  examples  of  the  cases  in  which,  though  he 
seemb  to  overbear,  he  is  in  reality  overborne,  and  actually  follows  though 
he  appears  to  lead," — ^Robbing  orchards — noise  about  it^^suddan  and 
sincere  repentance. 

Hugh  Miller,  now  seventeen  years  old,  bethinks  himself  of  a  protean 
sion.  He  is  urged  by  his  tmcles  to  leiEuming,  but  ^linfg  no  caU  to  the 
ministry  he  refuses ;  is  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason  for  three  years, 
who  exercises  the  additional  function  of  a  quarryman.  His  nomeroui 
sagacious  observations  on  the  stratification  of  rockft,  luid  the  ehaiaeter  of 
the  stones  composing  them,-^fir8t  observation*  of  the  lefiiains  of  living 
creatures  in  the  old  red  sandstone  about  this  ttitte, — winter  exeuisioMs  into 
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the  country,— new  friends^ — ^his  madter  reduced  to  a  joomeymati  masony 
and  young  Miller  his  apprentice, — minute  aeeount  of  his  interooune 
with  an  intellectual  maniac, — Mill^  makes  the  following  ohtervation  on 
the  difference  between  indoor  and  outdoor  wcMrkmen :— ''  Bums,  Hogg, 
Allan  Cunningham,  are  the  literary  representatives  of  the  outdoor  order ; 
and  it  wiU  be  found  that  they  stand  considembly  m  advance  of  the 
Thorns,  Bloorofields,  and  Tannahills  that  represent  the  sedentary  (in* 
door)  workmen.  The  silent,  solitary,  hard  toiled  men,  if  nature  has  put 
no  better  stuff  in  them  than  that  of  which  stump  orators  and  chartist  lee* 
turers  are  made,  remain  silent,  repressed  by  their  circumstances ;  but  if 
of  a  higher  grade,  and  if  they  once  do  get  their  mouths  fairly  opened,  they 
speak  with  power,  and  bear  with  them  into  our  literature  the  freshnesi 
(^  the  green  earth  and  the  freedom  of  the  open  sky."  Further,  Miller's 
remarks  on  the  Tarious  classes  of  working  men,  and  the  effect  of  their 
work  on  them,  are  admirable, — Bothy  life  of  the  country  mason, — injuri- 
ous  tendency  of  bothy  life  on  the  Scottish  peasantry,— -punishment  of 
ramming, — studies  works  of  ancient  Scottish  poets*  Has  now  finished^his 
apprenticeship, — commences  journeyman  with  a  new  master,— on  his 
travels  makes  numerous  geological  observations,— accounts  of  interesting 
characters  he  meets,  such  as  old  John  Eraser,  poor  decrepit  Danie,  &c., 
who,  in  their  respective  departments,  become  his  schoolmasters  in  their 
turn. — Happy  condition  of  the  crofters  of  the  remote  Highland  districts. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  Mr  Miller  takes  occasion  to  remark : — "  In 
the  mason's  barrack,  or  the  farm-servant's  bothy,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath,  the  circumstances  necessary  to  its  en- 
joyment must  be  sought  in  the  open  air,  amid  the  recesses  of  some  thick 
wood,  or  along  the  beinks  of  some  imfrequented  river,  or  on  the  brown 
wastes  of  some  solitary  moor.** 

Hugh  Miller  arrived  in  Edinburgh  in  1824-5,  during  the  rage  of  the 
building  mania,  and  got  his  first  employment  as  a  journeyman,  at  Nid- 
dry  House,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  city.  He  prosecuted  his  geological 
observations  with  untiring  perseverence,— observations  on  the  unintei- 
lectual  character  of  the  colliers,  carters,  and  mechanics  in  the  villages 
around  Edinburgh,  especially  in  the  coal  districts ;  reprobates  the  dissipa- 
tion of  the  working  masons.  On  the  tyrannical  npirit  which  marks 
strikes  among  workmen — tyrannical,  first,  ag^nst  their  fellows ;  and, 
second,  against  their  masters.  Describes  the  great  fires  of  Edinbur^  in 
winter  of  1824»     Dr  M*Crie,^description  of  his  appearance. 

After  about  a  year  spent  in  Edinburgh,  Miller  returned  to  his  native 
Cromarty.  "  I  found  my  two  uncles,  cousin  George,  and  several  otber 
firiends  and  relations  waiting  for  me  at  Cromarty  brach,  and  was  soon 
as  happy  among  them  as  a  man  suffering  a  good  deal  from  debility,  but 
not  much  from  positive  pain,  could  well  betoken.  When,  again,  about 
ten  yean  after  Uiis  tinoe  I  visited  the  south  of  Scotland,  it  was  to  reoeiTs 
the  instructions  necessary  to  qualify  me  for  a  bank  accountant,  and 
wben  I  re-visited  it  at  a  still  later  period,  it  was  to  undertalDB  the 
taanagement  of  a  metropolitan  newspi^.  In  both  these  instanees,  I 
mingled  with  a  different  sort  of  persons  firom  those  with  whom  I  bad 
I  in  contact  in  the  yean  1824  and  1825." 
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Before  the  disruption  in  1843,  Hugh  Miller  became  editor  of  the 
Witness  newspaper,  which  he  continued  till  his  death,  where,  if  his 
style  of  thought  and  expression  fell  much  short  of  that  accuracy  and 
originality  of  observation  blended  with  the  real  eloquence  which  dis- 
tinguished  him  in  treating  of  geology,  natural  history,  and  all  other 
subjects  of  which  he  was  master,  he  brought,  at  least,  to  his  task,  an 
amount  of  determination  and  labour  which  few  men  could  evince  on 
matters  uncongenial  to  their  tastes,  and  out  of  harmony  with  their  pur« 
suits*  Accordingly  his  political  and  polemical  writings  bear  the  decided 
impress  of  the  elaborate  working  of  a  powerful  intellect  on  questions  m 
which  it  felt  little  or  no  interest,  for  instead  of  the  broad  and  sweeping 
conclusions  which  marked  all  his  scientific  works,  we  have  substituted 
in  his  political  and  polemical  writings,  a  laborious  minuteness  of  detail, 
with  infinitely  less  real  thought,  evincing  that  he  had  but  little  faith  and 
certainly  no  sympathy  with  the  principles  he  struggled  to  establish  or 
illustrate.  Any  one  who  has  compared  his  newspaper  efforts  with  his 
scientific  productions,  cannot  help  feeling  that  newspaper  writing  was  no 
field  for  him, — ^that  to  him  it  was  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  teeming  with 
pestilential  and  noxious  vapours,  and  must  ultimately  end  in  separa- 
tion or  death.  To  paraphrase  slightly  a  passage  from  Thomas  Carlyle, 
applied  to  a  still  greater  being  than  Miller :— >A  true  man  of  science 
is  not  one  who  can  be  lured  by  money  or  flattery  to  be  a  minister  to 
the  selfishness  or  selfish  pursuits  of  any  party,  their  writer  of  occasional 
articles,  the  defender  of  their  shortlived  &ith ;  he  cannot  be  their  menial, 
he  cannot  even  be  their  partizan.  "  At  the  peril  of  both  parties  let  no 
such  union  be  attempted  !  Will  a  courser  of  the  sun  work  soflly  in  the 
harness  of  a  dray  horse  ?  His  hoofs  are  of  fire,  and  his  path  is  through 
the  heavens^  bringing  light  to  all  lands ;  will  he  lumber  on  mud  high* 
ways,  dragging  ale  for  earthly  appetites  firom  door  to  door  ?" 

In  1842,  Hugh  Miller  published  his  '*  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or,  new 
Walks  in  an  Old  Field."  Subsequently  his  "  Foot-prints  of  the  Creator," 
in  reply  to  the  Vestiges,  "  First  Impressions  of  England,"  and  last  of  all 
**  My  School  and  Schoolmasters,"  so  lately  as  1854.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  it  appears  he  was  engaged  in  a  geological  work,  which  he  had 
just  finished,  entitled  ''  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  which  is  soon  to  ap. 
pear.  His  published  works  have  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  they 
have  received  that  meed  of  approbation  and  praise  which  they  merit, 
that  any  thing  we  could  say  could  not  add  to  his  justly  earned  reputa- 
tion. In  observation  in  the  fields  of  science,  his  nature  was  distinguish- 
ed  by  a  clearness,  breadth,  and  originality,  that  few  men  even  of  genius 
possess,  and  his  style  was  marked  by  a  force  and  strength  of  eloquence 
that  has  never  becai  surpassed  if  it  has  ever  been  equsdled.  Sudi  wai 
Hugh  Miller,  and  all  honour  to  his  memory. 

We  cannot  oondude  these  remarks  without  noticing  what  has  tran* 
spired  since  we  commenced  this  notice.  It  comes  out  after  all  that  poor 
Hugh  Miller  did  commit  suicide,  and  fix>m  the  report  of  the  event  in  the 
Witness  newspaper,  (27th  December)  there  was  a  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  two  medioetl  men,— one  a  Professor  in  the  University,  who 
attended  him,— which  we  should  not  like  to  characterise  as  it  seems  to 
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deserve^  but  which  has  already  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  the  public 
mind.    The  following  is  from  the  fVitneu  newspaper :«-» 

*'  For  some  months  past  his  OYertasked  intellect  had  given  evidence  of  dis- 
order. He  became  the  prev  of  fiJse  or  exaggerated  alarms.  He  fimded-— 
if,  indeed,  it  was  a  &ncy — ^tnat  occasionally^  and  for  brief  intervals,  his  fivnil- 
ties  quite  fidled  him — ^Uiat  his  mind  broke  down. 

^^  A  week  or  so  ago  a  new  and  more  aggravated  feature  of  cerebral  disorder 
showed  itself,  in  sudden  and  singular  sensations  in  his  head.  They  came 
only  after  lengthened  intervals.  They  did  not  last  long,  but  were  intensdy 
violent.  The  terrible  idea  that  his  brain  was  deepl v  ami  hopelessly  diseased 
—that  his  mind  was  on  the  ver^  of  ruin — took  hold  of  him,  and  stood  out 
before  his  eye  in  all  Uiat  appalling  magnitude  in  which  sudi  an  imagination 
as  his  alone  could  picture  it.  It  was  mostly  at  night  that  these  wild  pa- 
roxysms of  the  brab  visited  him ;  but,  up  till  last  Monday,  he  had  ^ken 
of  them  to  no  one. 

^^  About  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  he  took  what  with  him  was  an 
altogether  unusual  step.  He  called  on  Dr  Balfimr  in  Portobello  to  oonsnlt 
him  as  to  his  state  of  health.  ^  On  my  asking,*  says  Dr  Balfour,  in  a  com- 
munication with  which  we  have  beenWoured,  *  what  vras  the  matter  with 
him,  he  replied,  ^  my  brain  is  glvinff  way.     I  cannot  put  two  thoughts  to- 

ftther  to-aay :  1  have  had  a  di^adfiu  night  of  it :  I  cannot  face  another  such : 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  my  museum  was  attacked  by  robberS) 
and  that  1  had  got  up,  put  on  my  clothes,  and  gone  out  with  a  loaded  pistol 
to  shoot  them.  Immediately  after  that  I  became  unconseious.  How  long 
that  continued  I  cannot  say ;  but  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  was 
trembling  all  over,  and  quite  confosed  in  my  brain.  On  rising,  I  telt  as  if 
a  stiletto  was  suddenly,  and  as  quickly  as  an  electric  shock,  pasaed  throuah 
by  brain  from  front  to  back,  and  left  a  burning  sensation  on  the  top  of  me 
brain,  just  below  the  bone.  So  thoroughly  convinced  was  I  that  I  must 
have  been  out  through  the  night,  that  I  examined  my  trousers  to  see  if  they 

-  were  wet  or  covered  with  mud,  but  could  find  none.^  He  further  said — 
^^  1  may  state  that  I  was  somevdiat  similarly  affected  throogh  the  night 
twice  last  week,  and  I  examined  mv  trousers  in  the  morning,  ^  aee  if  I  had 

'  been  out.  Still,  the  terrible  sensations  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  were 
last  night ;  and  I  may  further  inform  ;f  ou  that,  towards  the  end  of  last  week, 
while  passing  through  the  Exchange  in  Edinbuigh,  I  was  seised  with  such 
a  giddiness,  3iat  I  starred,  and  would,  1  think,  have  fallen,  had  1  not  got 
into  an  enny,  where  1  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  became  quite  unconsci- 
ous for  some  seconds.' "  Dr  Balfour  stated  his  opinion  of  the  oase ;  told  him 
that  he  was  overworking  his  brain,  and  agreed  to  call  on  him  on  the  follow- 
mg  day,  to  make  a  foUer  examination^  Meanwhile,  the  quick  eye  of 
abaction  had  noticed  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  on  Monday  fore- 
noon Mrs  Miller  came  up  to  Edinburgh  to  express  her  anxiety  to  Professor 
Miller^  and  request  that  ne  would  see  her  husband.  *  I  anansed,*  says  Pro- 
fessor Miller.  *to  meet  Dr  Balfour  at  Shrub  Mount  (Mr  Hugh  Miller's 
house),  on  the  afternoon  of  next  day.  We  met  accordingly  at  half-past 
three  on  Tuesday.  He  was  a  little  annoyed  at  Mrs  Millers hayfog given  me 
the  trouble,  as  he  called  it,  but  receiyed  me  quite  in  his  ordinary  kind,  friendly 
manner.  Weexaminedhischeat,  and  found  that  unusually  well;  but  soon 
Fi^  discovered  that  it  was  head  mnptoms  that  made  hin^  uneasy.  He  ac- 
kjipwledeed  havmg  been  night  alter  night  up  till  yeiy  late  in  the  morniBg, 
lifOTking  hard  and  continuously  at  his  new  book,  *  which^*  with  mudi  aat- 
isfoction,  he  said,  ^  I  have  finisbed  this  day.'  He  was  sensible  that  his  hc»d 
had  suffraed  in  consequence,  as  evidenced  in  two  ways :  first,  occasionally, 
he  fidt  as  if  a  veiy  fine  po%nard  had  been  suddenly  passed  through  and 
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tlu-ough  his  brain.  The  pain  was  intense,  and  momentaiilv  followed  by 
confusion  and  giddiness,  and  the  sense  of  bein^  '  very  drun&* — unable  to 
stand  or  walk.  He  thought  that  a  period  of  unconsciousness  must  have  fol- 
lowed this — a  kind  of  swoon,  but  he  had  never  feUen.  Second,  What  an- 
noyed him  most,  however,  was  a  kind  of  night-mare,  which  for  some  nights 
past  had  rendered  sleep  most  miserable.  It  was  no  dream^  he  said ;  he  saw 
no  distinct  vision,  and  could  remember  nothing  of  what  had  passed  accurately. 
It  was  a  sense  of  vague  and  vet  intense  horror,  with  a  conviction  of  being 
abroad  in  the  night  win(),  and  dragged  through  places  as  if  b v  some  invisible 
power.  "  Last  night,"  he  said,  "1  felt  as  if  1  had  been  ridden  by  a  witch 
for  fiftv  miles,  and  rose  fieir  more  wearied  in  mind  and  body  than  when  1  lay 
down/  So  strong  was  his  conviction  of  having  been  out,  that  he  had  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  himself  to  the  oontrary,  by  carefully  examining  his 
clothes  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  they  were  not  wet  or  dirty ;  and  he  looked 
inquiringly  and  anxiously  to  his  wife,  asking  if  she  was  sure  he  had  not  beei| 
out  last  night,  and  walking  in  this  disturbed  trance  or  dream.  His  pulse 
was  quiet,  but  tongue  foul.  The  head  was  not  hot,  but  he  could  not  tuiy  it 
was  free  ftt>m  pain.  But  I  need  not  enter  into  professional  details.  Sufr 
fice  it  to  sav,  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ho  was  sufiering  firom  an 
overworkea  mind,  disordering  his  digestive  oigans,  enervaUnff  ms  whok 
frame,  and  threatening  serious  head  affection.  We  told  him  this,  and  en- 
joined absolute  discontinuance  of  work — bed  at  eleven,  b'ght  supper  (he  had 
all  his  life  made  that  a  principal  meal),  thinning  the  hair  of  the  head,  a  warm 
sponging-bath  at  bed-time,  oec.  To  all  our  commands  he  readily  promised 
ODedience,  not  foi^eetting  the  discontinuance  of  neck-ilibbing,  to  which 
he  had  unfortunately  been  prevailed  to  submit  some  days  before.  For  fuUv 
an  hour  we  talked  together  on  these  and  other  subjects,  and  I  left  him  wit^ 
no  apprehension  of  impending  evil,  and  little  doubting  but  that  a  short 
time  of  rest  and  regimen  would  restore  him  to  his  wonted  vigour.*  It  was 
a  cheerful  hour  that  was  thus  passed,  and  his  wife  and  family  partook  of  the 
hopeful  feeling  with  which  his  kind  friend  Professor  Miller  had  parted  with 
him.  It  was  now  near  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  servant  entered  the  room 
to  spread  the  table.  She  found  Mr  Miller  in  the  room  alone.  Another  of 
the  proxy sms  was  on  him.  His  fece  was  such  a  picture  of  horror,  that  she 
shrunk  in  terror  from  the  sight.  He  flung  himself  on  the  sofil,  and  buried 
his  head,  as  if  in  agony,  upon  the  cushion.  Again^  however,  the  vision  flHr 
ted  by,  and  left  him  in  perfect  health. 

^^  Having  corrected  some  proo&  pf  the  forthcoming  volume,  he  went  up 
stairs  to  his  study.  At  the  appointed  hour  ho  had  taken  the  bath,  but,  rnif- 
fortunately,  his  natural  and  peculiar  repugnance  to  physic  had  induced  him 
to  leave  untaken  the  medicine  that  had  been  prescribed.  He  had  retired 
into  his  sleeping-room — a  small  apartment  opening  out  of  his  study,  and 
whiclk  for  sometime  past,  in  consideration  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  \f  ife's 
health,iand  the  irregularity  of  his  own  hours  of  study,  he  occupied  at  niffht 
alone — and  lain  sometime  upon  the  bed.  The  horrible  trance,  more  horrible 
than  ever,  must  have  returned.  All  that  can  now  be  known  of  what  fol- 
lowed is  to  be  gathered  from  the  fiacts,  that  next  mommg  his  body,  half- 
dressed,  was  found  lyins;  lifeless  on  the  floor — tiie  feet  upon  the  study  rug, 
the  chest  pierced  with  the  ball  of  the  revolver  pistol,  which  was  found  lying 
in  the  bath  that  stood  close  by." 

Afler  this  quotation,  given  from  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  we 
should  like  to  have  heard  the  verdict  and  opinion  of  an  English  Inquest  on 
the  subject, — whether  the  medical  men  did  their  duty  in  permitting  any 
man,  under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  to  go  at 
large,  having  in  his  possession,  broad  swords,  daggers,  and  a  loaded  re- 
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volver>  and  that  too^  in  his  very  bedroom.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  medical  men  to  have  ordered  him  to 
be  placed  mider  such  restraint  as  would  have  prevented  the  possibility 
of  such  an  accident,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  London  press  will  re- 
probate their  carlessness  in  stronger  terms  than  we  feel  inclined  to  do. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


WkUekaU,  Deo.  17^— The  Qaeen  has 
been  pleased  to  present  the  Rev.  Darid 
Stirlinff  to  the  church  and  pariah  of 
Dalmdlington,  in  the  presb^ry  and 
shire  of  Ayr,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  WilUam  GKlchnst,  htte  minis- 
ter thereof. 

jy«MiitaHoii.— The  Rev.  John  Young, 
A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  httely  of  the  quoad  sa- 
cra church  of  Haggs,  Denny,  Stirling- 
shire,  holding,  on  the  recommendation 
of  ^e  Coloniid  Committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  a  colonial  appointment  to 
St  Clement's  parish,  Berbioe,  has  becm 
presented  to  tne  church  and  parish  of 
Parton,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leckie. 

PfMentaHoik— The  Rey.  Walter  Ir- 
vine, son  of  the  Rev.  Bir  Irvine,  Lun- 
die,  has  been  presented  to  the  parish 
church  of  Dollar. 

OftiiflMrfioiw.  — The  Presbytery  of 
Anchterarder  met  at  Crieff,  on  the  4th 
ult  and  ordained  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Rodgers  to  the  pastoral  chaige  of  Uie 
West  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Watt 
to  the  charge  of  the  parish  of  Towie. 

ModeratMn  of  CaU, — On  Thursday 
the  4th  ult  the  Presbytery  of  Cramdale 
moderated  in  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Dmi- 
can  Macinnes.  The  Rev.  Bir  Madenan 
of  Tomintoul,  preached  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  numbcor  of  the  parishioners  after* 
wards  came  fbrwara  and  Burned  tfie 
call. 


The  Rev.  James  Prophit  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  endowed  assistant- 
ship  of  Alloa  parish  church.  He  is  at 
present  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Char- 
teris  <^  DnnroBsnees. 

Aberdaur.  —  At  a  meeting  held  in 
Aberdour,  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
18th  ult.,  to  elect  a  minister  from  the 
leet  of  four  nominated  by  the  Eari  of 
Morton,  the  Rev.  Mr  Rhodrich  of 
Thornton  was  elected  by  a  large  majo* 
rity. 

Parts*  of  iMyattfw— The  Rev.  Mr 
Skinner  has  been  appointed  aasistaDt 
and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr  AUardioe, 
of  the  parish  of  Rbynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

The  Bet.  Mr  Caird,^We  understand 
that  the  Rev.  Mr  Caird  of  Errol  has 
sig^iified  his  acceptance  of  the  new 
church  at  the  west  end  of  Glasgow. 

Bev,  Mr  Caird. — Rumour  htk  it  thai 
the  Rev.  Mr  Caird  is  to  receive  £1000 
a-year  as  minister  of  the  new  church  at 
the  west  end  of  Glasgow,  and  that  he 
will  only  be  expected  to  preach  once 
each  Sabbath. 

Death. — At  the  manse  at  Keith,  on 
the  27ih  Nov.  the  Rev.  James  Thomsori 
minister  of  the  parish,  aged  seventy- 
one. 

DeatL — At  the  manse  of  Forteviot,  on 
the  30th  Nov.  the  Rev.  Robert  John 
Robertson. 

I>eath. — At  the  manse,  Dalmelling- 
ton,  on  the  2d  nit.  the  Rev.  William 
GUchrist,  A.M. 
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